


That which is imposing here on earth is 

always akin to the fallen angel; who is beautiful* 
but lacks peace; is great in his plans and efforts, 
but never succeeds; is proud, and melancholy. 
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Foreword 

A chiaroscuro form, fully equipped, shines forth from the 
twilight. Bismarck resembles the faces painted by Rembrandt, 
and must be so depicted. For the last eighty years, partisan 
hatred has flashed its lightnings round him. In his lifetime he was 
little loved, because he loved little; after his death he was con¬ 
demned to figure as a statue, because his inner man remained 
hard to penetrate. Thus among the Germans he became a Roland 
carved out of stone. 

The aim of this book is to limn the portrait of a victorious 
and errant warrior. Here Bismarck is depicted as a character 
filled with pride, courage, and hatred — the basic elements from 
which his actions resulted. To-day, when part of our nation ad¬ 
mires him with partiality while another part condemns him, we 
must make a profound study of the history of his spirit. Since 
Bismarck, as a personality, played the part of destiny to the 
Germans, the German nation must learn to understand the char¬ 
acter of this man, to understand him as he really was, and not as 
distorted by worship and by hatred. 

The historical man is always more organic than his system, 
and more complicated than his monument. Instead of following 
the academic method, and burdening the portrayal with notes, we 
think it proper in our day to make public characters plastic, 
as an example and a warning to every one. The man and the 
politician are inseparable; feelings and actions determine one 
another mutually; private life and public life run concurrently. 
The task of the artist is to construct a whole out of the data 
furnished by the investigator. 

By the beginning of the thirties, Bismarck’s inner development 
was practically finished. During a decade and a half prior to that 
time he had had to endure the most violent agitations. All that 
followed, throughout his career, was no more than a deepening 
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of the elementary lines already traced. That is why his youth, 
which most of the biographers dismiss in a few pages, must be 
dealt with at considerable length—his youth, the time before his 
political activities began. The only writer who has succeeded in 
producing a psychography of Bismarck is the misunderstood 
Klein-Hattingen, who had to work with the documents that were 
available in his day. In the year 1911 I myself tried, in what I 
called a 66 psychological attempt 55 , to counteract the legend of 
the Iron Chancellor by the depiction of an enigmatic nature. Ten 
years later I wrote a trilogy wherein I hoped to present Bismarck 
dramatically on the German stage. 

This new likeness is entirely different from my earlier attempt, 
which was non-political. Nothing that I wrote in that first book 
is reproduced here, where the figure is presented in a new light. 
The only common element in the two works is the fundamental 
concept of an enigmatic character. Besides, various circum¬ 
stances have rendered a new and more critical depiction neces¬ 
sary ; the post-war epoch has brought with it a fuller knowledge 
of what was involved in Bismarck’s career; a number of memoirs 
and other relevant documents have been published; and the per¬ 
sonal development of the author has contributed to the need for 
a fresh presentation. 

By the new lights, the chiaroscuro surroundings of Bismarck’s 
figure have become even more striking. One who is not trying to 
carve a monument but to trace the career of a fighter, stands 
amazed before this life, which was perpetual struggle, occasional 
victory, unceasing passion, never satisfaction, for the most part 
sagacity, at times error, but invariably characterised by genius 
even when mistaken. 
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BISMARCK 


I 

It is summertime; beneath the ancient oaks of the park, a boy 
is playing. He is fair-haired, thickset, with dark, fiery eyes. He 
is four years old; but when we watch him driving his spade into 
the earth, loading his barrow with clods, and dumping the con¬ 
tents of the barrow beside the pond where he is building a fortress 
out of earth and stone, we should take him for a lad of six, so 
vigorously does he pursue his task. When the gardener comes 
from the house to fetch him because it is time for dinner, he is re¬ 
bellious, and grows angry. 

A simple country house, looking more like the house of a 
well-to-do farmer than a private gentleman’s mansion. It is built 
of wood, quite unadorned, one-storeyed except for the central 
part, where there is a second storey five windows wide. When the 
boy looks out of his window in the first storey, his gaze extends 
over a flat country where the corn is yellowing. A quiet prospect. 
When the wind blows athwart Pomerania, the heavy ears catch 
the breeze, and waves and furrows pass over the fields. “ That is 
all ours,” says his father, when he takes the little boy with him to 
the village. He had recently inherited nearly two thousand acres 
in Kniephof. That is why he had left Sehonhausen in Saxony, 
and had come to Farther Pomerania when the little boy was one 
year old. 

“That is all ours,” thinks the child; for the village and the 
farm are one. There are no peasants, only agricultural labour¬ 
ers who belong to the estate, who live in thatched huts, and whose 
position is much more that of serfs than they and the gentry 
are willing to admit. There is the lime-kiln; and there, the 
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smithy. When the lad goes into the byre, and crawls about 
among the cows, Brand, the old cowherd, who is nearly ninety 
years of age, says: “Take care, Herr Junker! The cow may put 
her hoof on your eye. She won’t notice anything, and will go on 
quietly chewing her cud; but your eye will have gone to smash! ” 
The ancient calls the little boy “Herr Junker”; he speaks Low 
German. Seventy years later, Bismarck will remember this primi¬ 
tive realist, who had told him stories about King Frederick Wil¬ 
liam I. The herd had with his own eyes seen the king at Kiistrin, 
long before the days of the Great Frederick. 

His father, too, has something to tell the little boy when, on 
feast days, they enter the great hall with its three windows. A 
number of ancestors, looking forth with stiff dignity from under 
their helmets, gaze at him from their pictures on the walls; 
pictures of armed men; pictures in dusty frames. Most of them 
held sway on the Elbe, more than five hundred years back. Now, 
when young Bismarck is nine years of age and can understand 
better, his father has more to tell him. What does the youngster 
hear ? That father’s forefathers were all knights. As he sees them 
there in the pictures, they had for centuries lived in castles and 
mansions, keeping serfs who tilled their lands; they had been 
lords of the manor with right of judicature; from immemorial 
days they had sat on Sundays in their oaken pews at church, set 
apart from the rabble — as they still are here and there even 
to-day. 

Maybe Herr Ferdinand von Bismarck told his son that they 
had all been masterful men, these men of the Old March; not 
supple courtiers, but disgruntled for the most part. Had not 
an elector compelled the Bismarcks, long ago, to cede their finest 
forests, and accept Schonhausen as a bad exchange? A hundred 
years earlier, Ferdinand’s great grandfather had carried to the 
king the refusal of the knights of the Old March when the king 
had converted their fiefs into a money tax, and they had pro¬ 
tested against such a “ degradation of the free chivalry into a 
contributable and miserable estate.” Before he died, this king, 
giving his son, young Frederick, a list of the four refractory 
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families, had included the Bi.smarcks ns “lit*' most (listiugtii.shrd 
and the worst.” 

The boy’s grandfather had been a heavy drinker and a mighty 
hunter. In one year, this Bismarck had shot out* hundred and 
fifty-four red deer. Our Bismarck resembles that ancestor in np 
pearance more than any of the others. His father was no longer 
a knight. Indeed, the grandfather had already lieen excluded 
from the order, and, when his young wife died it was just he 
fore the days of Werther he had published a touching elegy, 
describing his marriage and his wife in extravagant terms. This 
pupil of Kousseau, whose only wish was to make his sons ** four 
honourable men”, who enlled them his friends, and was de 
lighted to receive their well written letters, had a whole library 
of learned works. From him, Ferdinand (our Bismarck’s father) 
and his brothers had inherited a lack of ambition. True, they all 
went to war; hut they would not go to court ; they were content 
with domestic life. 

No wonder, therefore, that Ferdinand, who was now educating 
his two hoys at Kniephof, had retired from active service after 
his first campaign at the age of three and twenty. The king had 
been so angry, that he had deprived Ferdinand of his rank at 
cavalry captain and his uniform, which were not restored to him 
until much later. Fven in the worst days, Bismarck’s fat Iter did 
not reenter the army. He had married in the summer of tHIHi, 
when Kmperor Francis had laid aside the Herman imperial ernvvn. 
Neither for dena nor for the War of Liberation had he left hit 
rural retreat to draw the sword, although he was in good health 
and only forty yearn of age. 

This umvurlike father of our Bismarck, a huge fellow, and 
quick tempered like his son, strong and full of deep feeling, had 
in his boyhood been spoken to by Frederick the (ircat, Tim wa*. 
his only Prussian anecdote, His father, an apostle of the French 
enlightenment, had brought him up as a nobleman, though as 
one who was to be free from prejudice*, of caste. Thanks to this 
education, he had lieen able to preserve an inward eipmnimity 
throughout life, master in his own bouse, making few demands, 
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speaking formally to his sons even when they were quite young. 
Pleasure-loving, gentle by disposition, he lived a carefree life on 
his estate (where the work of fanning was superintended by some 
bailiff or other) and spent most of his time hunting, or over his 
wine:—for all the Bismareks had been hard drinkers for cen¬ 
turies! "Here are some noteworthy extracts from his letters: 
“ To^lay is Otto’s birthday. To-day one of our best rams kicked 
the bucket. What abominable weather. ... It seems to me that 
Medoc and Rhenish no longer have enough effect, so I have 
taken to port and sherry, and hope that there will be an im¬ 
provement. Nor shall I do without strong coffee.” Then come 
some remarks about oysters, fois gras, etc. “But notwithstand¬ 
ing all these fine remedies, I’ve got lumbago—it’s a poor busi¬ 
ness when one grows old.” 

The young woman of seventeen, whom he had married when 
himself thirty-five, was good-looking, but her nose was too long, 
her eye too shrewd. The sharpness of her features, her knowing 
look, might have shown the wooer .that there were elements in her 
nature which would be uncongenial to him. Dispassionate reason 
and ardent ambition were two of the most notable elements in 
her composition. Her forefathers, the Menckens, who for a cen¬ 
tury had been professors of law or of history, had handed down 
these traits to her father, the offspring of this race of humanists. 
Under Frederick, Mencken, had been privy councillor, then the 
president of the Privy Chancellery, and then, having fallen out 
of favour, had been dismissed. This had been in the year 1792, 
the same year in which the king had been so angry with Bis¬ 
marck s father. Not until 1800 did Mencken enter the service of 
his third royal master. Then he had censured the dictatorship of 
Frederick the Great, had demanded from the monarch a self¬ 
limitation of power, and had insisted on the need for ministerial 
responsibility. In fact, he had in all respects shown himself as 
keen a reformer as Baron von Stein, who had extolled Mencken 
as a good liberal. The daughter, our Bismarck’s mother, had in¬ 
herited her intelligence and her general outlook from this father. 
In her, everything was rational; she loved town life, display, the 
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court; ami she was in all respects the exact opposite of her 
husband. He only wanted to live and he let alone; she wanted to 
make a great show in the world. 

hrom her, Otto von Bismarck got his reasoning powers, his 
piercing and dispassionate intelligence; from her, likewise, came 
his restless longing for power, which no Bismarck before him had 
hail; but in temperament and character generally, he was his 
father’s son. 'rims by his paternal inheritance as well as his 
maternal he confirmed Schopenhauer’s theory. 

II 

When the mother, five years after the birth of her eldest son, 
brought Otto von Bismarck into the world. Emperor Napoleon 
had just come back from Elba, the Congress of Vienna had 
broken up, and Prussia had entered into its new alliance with 
Europe, On April SJ, 1B15, the Emperor, in Paris, issued a mani¬ 
festo against the alliance; on the same morning in the “ Vossisehe 
Zeitung ”, Berliners could read of the birth of a son to Herr von 
Bismarck at Kniephof. Very early in life, the little hoy felt his 
mother to he an adversary; he was estranged from her already in 
childhood. Notwithstanding his strong family feeling, he ad’ 
milted as much to strangers in later years. In hundreds of con¬ 
versations, he never had a good word to say for his mother. 
Itight on into his old age he would describe her as a bluestocking, 
who had hail no interest in his upbringing. Indeed, he used “ex. 
trcmely hitter” language about, her, saying that she had “very 
little of what the Berliners term * kindly feeling’.” He would 
add: “Often it .seemed to me that she was hard and cold towards 
me.” Two special reasons for animosity dated from early child 
hood. When, in winter, his mother received guests in Berlin, his 
father, since the house offered hut scanty accommodation, had to 
give up his own bed; the hoy could never forget this. The other 
grievance was, that when, on one occasion, he had spoken with 
pride about, the picture of one of his paternal ancestors, his 
middle-class mother had had the picture put away, wishing to 
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break her son’s pride of birth. These were terrible moments for 
the child, and had the gravest consequences! 

His earliest memories of boyhood betray the pride which was 
the moving force of his character. Once he ran away when his 
brother had treated him badly, and was found wandering down 
Unter den Linden. Another time, when there was company in the 
house, he had stowed himself away in a corner, and heard several 
gentlemen say dubiously: “ C’est peut-etre un fils de la maison ou 
une fille.” Thereupon, says Bismarck, “I answered quite boldly: 
*C’est un fils, Monsieur’—which surprised them not a little.” 

His education at school was no better. When an old man he 
still looked back with hostility towards the years he spent at the 
Plamann Institute in Berlin from the age of eight to that of 
thirteen. “In early childhood I was sent away from home, and 
never again did it seem like home to me. From the outset my edu¬ 
cation was carried on from the viewpoint that everything else 
was to be subordinated to the development of my understanding 
and to the early acquisition of positive knowledge.” Since he re¬ 
garded his mother as the ruling influence in the house, he held 
her responsible for all the severities he had to endure at the 
boarding school. He never ceased to complain of the stale bread 
he had had to eat there; of the Spartan character of the educa¬ 
tion; of the inadequate clothing in winter; of the “unnaturally 
harsh discipline.” When he was eighty he used to tell how “at 
school they waked us with a rapier thrust.” 

German nationalism and the liberal extravagancies of Jahn’s 
disciples, together with hostility towards the nobility (as a sprig 
of which he had to bear the onslaughts of his teachers), served 
in the lad of ten to increase his inborn sense that he was a mem¬ 
ber of the knightly order, so that his spirit in this respect became 
defiant, and he was filled with a hatred for the liberal ideas which 
he had already learned to dislike in his mother. “I never had 
enough to satisfy my appetite. . . . The meat was always tough. 
We had to get up at half past five in the morning, and were 
quilldriving already from six to seven. We were worse treated 
than recruits are treated by non-commissioned officers. When we 
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were fencing, we would often be given a violent blow on the arm 
with one of the foils, so that the weal would last for days.” The 
youngster longed to get back to Kniephof. It was so dull in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. If the school had been in the part of the town 
where the great public buildings stood, and where the king some¬ 
times drove by, it would not have been so bad! But away here in 
the outskirts, everything was tedious and lonely. “When, look¬ 
ing out of the window, I sometimes saw a team of oxen plough¬ 
ing, the tears would come to my eyes, I was so homesick for 
Kniephof.” Thus he spent the whole year looking forward to the 
holidays, when he had been promised a visit home. 

What a shock the lad had to endure when his mother wrote 
saying that in July she would have to visit a watering place, so 
the boys must stay in Berlin! This happened summer after sum¬ 
mer. For years the youngsters had no chance of seeing the house 
and the park, the farm, the barns and the stables, the smithy and 
the village, once again. In later days, he said that the life at 
school was that of a penitentiary. Everything that came from 
his mother, all she wanted and all she taught, seemed evil to the 
boy. 

As he grew older, too, he came to see that his mother’s activi¬ 
ties and ambitions imperilled the welfare of the household. At 
Kniephof, year after year, she introduced new machinery and 
new methods of farming, for she wanted to modernise everything 
that her husband’s conservatism and easy-going ways were allow- 
ing to go to rack and ruin. Then, in winter, she made Ferdinand 
come to Berlin. There the Bismarcks lived in the Opernplatz, 
which to Frau von Bismarck did not seem a sufficiently fashion¬ 
able quarter. Otto never forgot the image of his mother, much 
made up, when she drove off with his father to a ministerial 
soir6e. “I remember as if it had been to-day how she wore long 
gloves, a high-waisted dress, her hair in bunched curls on either 
side, and a huge ostrich feather on the top of her head.” It was 
from his mother that he first heard the catchwords of the liberal 
opposition. When still only a half-grown lad, he had to fetch the 
Paris newspapers with accounts of the July revolution — and. 
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were it only because of his mother’s tastes, he learned to despise 
these things. He wrote in later years: “When, on her birthday, 
a manservant fetched me from school, I found my mother’s room 
decked out with lily-of-the-valley, of which she was especially 
fond; and with dresses that had come as birthday presents, with 
books, and various gewgaws. Then there would be a dinner party, 
attended by a number of young officers, . . . and by gluttonous 
old gentlemen wearing stars and ribbons. One of the maids 
would bring me a little caviare she had put aside, or some other 
delicacy of the sort — enough to ruin my digestion. And what a 
lot these servants used to steal! . . . I was not properly brought 
up. . . . My mother was fond of society and troubled herself 
very little about us. . . . Usually two generations take it in 
turns, a whipped and an unwhipped; at any rate, it was so in 
my family. I belonged to the whipped generation.” 

From the age of twelve to seventeen, when he was at the 
Graue Kloster high school, he saw the hatred against the nobility 
steadily growing in the establishment to which cultured bourgeois 
were wont to send their sons. The natural result was that his 
pride of birth increased. He was now living in his parents’ Berlin- 
ese home, exposed during the winter to his mother’s hasty ways, 
which his father backed up in easy-going fashion. In summer, 
Otto was alone with his brother, five years older than himself, a 
student now, who “devoted himself to the physical side of life.” 
Besides the brother, his only associates were a tutor and a maid¬ 
servant. Thus he had no guidance for his inner life, and during 
these decisive years had to fall back upon his own resources. 
From the age of seven to that of seventeen, Otto von Bismarck 
saw no one whom he would have cared to imitate, had no associate 
whom he could love, save only his father. Can we be surprised that 
he became cynical so early? 

Besides, his father, so the son tells us, was “ not a Christian. 55 
His mother was a sort of theosophist. Neither parent ever went 
to church. Their sons received religious instruction from Schlei- 
ermacher, who regarded prayer critically as a transitional stage 
to magic, and only recommended it for the sake of its refining 
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influence. His mother showed an enthusiasm (which, as Otto re¬ 
marks, “was in strange contrast with the cold clarity of her 
understanding in other respects”) for Swedenborg, the seeress 
of Prevorst, and the theories of Mesmer. She believed herself 
clairvoyant. The only person she could not impose upon in this 
matter was her husband, although she looked down upon him be¬ 
cause his grammar was not faultless. Perdinand humorously 
complained to a friend, saying: “With all her clairvoyance, she 
was not shrewd enough to foresee that towards the close of the 
market the price of wool would be lower than it had been at the 
beginning.” 

Of course the father was invariably pleased with his sons, 
whilst the mother was never satisfied. The father: “ I am always 
proud of your reports. Yesterday the Bulows were here; I showed 
them your reports, and was delighted to hear how well they spoke 
of you.” The mother: “Look around you, listen to the world’s 
judgment concerning solid culture, and you will realise how much 
you will have to do before you can claim the title of cultured 
man.” Once when, at the age of fourteen, the boy had been 
thrown from his horse, she said: “Your father thinks, my dear 
Otto, that your horse cannot have been so very unruly, but that 
you must have been very easily thrown, for you have no better 
seat than a bundle of old clothes.” That is the tone by which 
parents and teachers make themselves ridiculous, or detested. 

Such crosses, in conjunction with a native pride, could not fail 
to make of him an unequable and refractory youth. The only 
subject in which he excelled was German. He did not even shine 
in history. When he was in the first class, from the age of fifteen 
to eighteeen, his reports were unfavourable at times, saying that 
he was “censurable for pretentious arrogance. ... It seems, 
too, that he has no thought of proper respect for his teachers.” 
He always wanted to sleep on in the morning, and did not grow 
cheerful until late in the day; this peculiarity, characteristic of 
neurotic persons, persisted throughout life; Bismarck was not 
at his best until evening. 

His only pleasurable relief in this gloomy youth came from 
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Scepticism 

Malwinchen, his late-born sister, twelve years younger than 
himselh She was her parents’ darling, her brothers’ plaything. 

Malwmchen now looks quite a character,” he writes when he is 
fourteen. “She speaks German or French as the fancy takes 
her.” From the age of fifteen onwards, he was able to spend his 
holidays at home. We learn that already at this early age, at 
a farm, he “ amused himself for a few hours with the farmer’s 
pretty wife.” At the age of sixteen, in a post-chaise, he had an 
adventure with a “pretty governess”, who became ill and faint, 
and fell into his arms. Furthermore, he told his brother to send a 
“love token” on his behalf anonymously to a lady neighbour. 
Letters fiom the country show how an all-pervading scepticism 
was making headway in the mind of the lad of fifteen: “On 
Friday, three young hopefuls, an incendiary, a highwayman, and 
a thief, . . . escaped from prison. In the evening, the Kniephof 
army, consisting of twenty-five men of the Landsturm, set forth 
against the three terrors. . . . Our soldiers were greatly alarmed 
when two sections encountered one another; they shouted to one 
another, but both were in such a fright that neither dared to 
answer.” 

Out of such moods it was natural that when he was seventeen 
or eighteen a complete nihilism in belief and thought should de- 
velop. His first political creed, a very short one, was the outcome 
of his general scepticism. When he left school at the age of 
seventeen (it was at the time of Goethe’s death), he was, “if not 
a republican, at least convinced that a republic is the most 
reasonable form of State. . . . These views remained on the 
theoretical plane, and were not strong enough to overcome my 
inborn Prussian monarchical sentiments. My historical sym¬ 
pathies were still on the side of authority.” He regarded Har- 
modius and Brutus as criminals and rebels. Every German prince 
who resisted the emperor incurred his anger. 

As far as he could remember, these vague thoughts about the 
State only led on two occasions to the definite espousal of a party 
cause. Both of these instances were the expression of his char¬ 
acter, and throw light on that character. In his school days, he 
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was already opposed to the old style of parliamentary speeches, 
saying that he felt “ repelled by the reading of the clownish and 
abusive orations . . . with which the Homeric heroes were accus¬ 
tomed to regale themselves before a fight.” Just as he was op¬ 
posed to political phrasemaking, so, even in those days, he 
regarded unemotional action with repugnance, and considered 
that action should be instinct with passionate feeling. He con¬ 
demned Tell, saying: “In my view it would have been more 
natural and nobler if Tell, instead of loosing his arrow towards 
the boy, whom the best bowman in the world might have hit in¬ 
stead of the apple, he had promptly shot the Austrian governor. 
This would have been the expression of just anger at a cruel 
order. Concealment and ambush do not please me.” 

His attitude of opposition to religious belief was adopted in 
perfect clarity of mind. At the time of his confirmation, when 
he was about sixteen, he tells us: “Not out of indifference, but 
as the outcome of mature conviction, I abandoned the practice 
to which I had been accustomed since early childhood, and gave 
up saying my prayers, for prayer seemed to me to conflict with 
my view as to the nature of God. I said to myself that either God 
ordained everything in virtue of his omnipresence, that is to say, 
independently of my thought and will; ... or else, that if my 
will be independent of God, it would be arrogant ... to believe 
that God could be influenced by human petitions.” 

The only remarkable thing here is his train of reasoning. 
That he had been brought up sceptically, and that he was much 
too sceptical by nature to become a believer on his own initiative 
— these things depended upon himself and upon his parents. 
But his train of reasoning showed that at this early age he was 
already a proud realist, who would only concede to a superior 
power just so much as circumstances made necessary. The youth 
establishes his nihilism firmly, while avoiding any offence to God 
by open denial. In diplomatic fashion he throws on God the 
responsibility for his own failure to go on saying his prayers; he 
shows a semblance of loyalty beneath which scorn, is hidden; 
and he forces on God an alternative to which the deity can hardly 
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The Freshman at Gottingen 

have been accustomed. The conventional genuflexion does not 
really temper his self-esteem. 

That is the spirit in which Bismarck stands for the first time in 
face of a king. 

Ill 

With affected solemnity, a young man is striding across the 
market-place. His extreme leanness would alone suffice to attract 
attention. He is wearing a gay dressing-gown and a strangely 
shaped cap. He twirls his cane, has a long pipe in his mouth, and 
when he calls “Ariel”, a great yellow hound presses up against 
his knee. Thus equipped he draws nearer to the University of 
Gottingen, where he is to appear before the magist rate who has 
summoned the students on account of their unseemly behaviour 
and dress. A number of fellow-students who pass him wearing 
ordinary dress and the distinctive caps of their corps, liegin to 
laugh. Promptly the freshman challenges them; their senior has 
to deal with the matter; the vigour he displays during this first 
term makes an impression; lie is invited to /pun a corps; and 
after his first students’ duel he plays an active (tart in the body. 

We have a lively description of him at this date in the novel 
which John Lothrop Motley, his fellow-student, published a few 
years later. In this novel, Bismarck appears as “Otto von ltaben- 
mark.” Motley says: “He was very young . . . not quite seven 
teen; but in precocity of character . . . he wont immeasurably 
beyond any person I have ever known. ... I have seldom seen 
a more unprepossessing person . . . though on better acquaint¬ 
ance ... I began to think him rather well looking. He had 
coarse scrubby hair, of a mixed colour, something between red 
and a whity-brown. His face was peppered all over with freckles, 
and his eyes were colourless in the centre, and looked as if edgeil 
with red tape. An enormous scar, the relic of a recent duel . . 

extended from the tip of his nose to the edge of his right ear, 
and had been sewed up with fourteen stitches. ... He bail 
recently shaved off one of his eyebrows, his face certainly might 
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A Lively Dmriptimi 

lay claim to a bizarre and very unique character, Hi* figure » •** 
slender, and not yet mature, but already of a tok-mbn* b*‘:gbb . . . 
He wore a chaotic coat, without collar or button *, and t* d ** <. 
tute of colour as of shape; enormous wide trouser *, and ?>■ 
with iron heels and portentous spurs. Hit shirt collar, ‘‘.n 
scions of cravat, was doubled over his shoulder-*, an-! h>> in r 
hung down about, his ears and neck. A faint attempt at *->• ■* 
tachios, of an indefinite colour, completed the equipment of b*s 
face, and a huge sabre, strapped round his waist, that of ! » 
habiliments.” 

Motley likewise tells us Hint ** UuUtmuitk " jd,»y < fit.* p«n-* 
and the violin, and speaks four languages. < Inly w h,m tie to,, rn- 
alone together does he speak sensibly, l‘outpace wh P young tb« 
marck says of himself; ** Jty this sort of l»-h i »»n>nr, by ojf*-* o-g 
insults, and so on, I wish to foree mv wav tut** i-V b. ■:» 

But this is child's play. 1 have plenty of t.w- fvf>u. , | « 

to lead my comrades here, just as I shall had **fh--e b.j , ?.*». , 

life.” He says that, he cannot possibly dm b f*o.- It is mr, 
years and nine months old. If he get* beyond fh i* .» " 

have twelve years more liefoiv him. “Tin 1* »•* «!. v.b,? -»• , ,• .J » 
hero running to seed here," %«yi tin- young ro.y.-bi*. -<.,g .eg 
about his friend immediately after this first term, a .!*■■ * b- , 

the archetypal figure will come out of the eav. *«, 

Everything in this freshman makes boa 
trast with the ordinary students; hi-* courage and U .» 

debauchery and elegance, the mingling of \u,Uu>>- and ; ib-n. 

Kindskopf ' hasstds*”, and ** Achilles", *u»* bn ? » !. 1 •*’ 

a students’ carouse; the eccentric, the eastern, and n.-n;,.,. 
able, arc one and all conspicuous in hint. Win n, in ■.»« aj.gi* .g:*- 
frock coat, with exceptionally long skirts, or m a v, t , ,,*» ■*,.* <, 
mother-of-pearl buttons, he display, "an rtf 1 d.v.a. *', 
furnished wardrobe”, instead of going about m m.b-t,-, ,, } 

and cap as was then the fashion among »*u i* jgs, »?., ., t 4 * ; , 
drinking a great, deni of Uhenish and M,ot. u-», . , 

tavern and wanders down to the riter m order t M ♦ *»*,. * •„ *; 

swim; whan he is again and again ivprnv»-d foi m ,4 


^ wit iiiwrr 
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Two Friends 


smoking and brawling; when he despises the college authorities 
even more than his comrades do; when at night he sleeps naked 
because linen irritates his skin — his fellow-students hesitate to 
make fun of him, for he always challenges them when they do so, 
and is always victorious. He fought twenty-five duels in his first 
three terms, and was only once wounded; this made a great im¬ 
pression on his seniors, and in this way he speedily attained his 
end. He was feared. 

At the place where he prefers to dine, five languages are 
spoken, and this Pomeranian Junker associates almost exclu¬ 
sively with foreigners. Here he makes two friends, who remain 
fast friends for life — for between him and them politics could not 
intrude to sow estrangement, as they could between him and the 
few others who were his close associates in youth. These two 
friends were: Motley, the American, a cheerful man of refined 
temperament, free from prejudices; and Count Keyserling, the 
Courlander, a man of mature mind and ascetic disposition. On 
into old age they remained Bismarck’s only intimate friends. 
Motley, who was an imaginative writer in his youth, subsequently 
became an historian and a diplomatist. Keyserling, a natural phi¬ 
losopher, made no more than casual incursions into public life. 
Both these men were older than Bismarck, more self-controlled, 
more concentrated in aim. Bismarck found in them a self- 
sufficiency which he himself lacked, and a love of liberty which 
was lacking to the Germans of his acquaintance. Neither of them 
played an active part in the students’ corps. 

He was supposed to be studying law, with an eye to a diplo¬ 
matic career. His mother’s ambitious longing was that her 
father’s power and position should be reborn in her son. This was 
a middle-class notion, appropriate to the Menckens, but it was 
new in the Bismarck family; never before had any one of them 
served his king except with the sword. Moreover, in this matter 
the mother had no need to repress any of her son’s inclinations. 
He had no wish to become an army officer; and in these dull and 
wasted years from seventeen to twenty, his will could have been 
moulded in any direction, for he had no aim of his own. 
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In politics, likewise, he was too indifferent to follow his first 
promptings. He had no love for the Burschenschafts, the stu¬ 
dents’ associations, which drank to Kaiser and Reich, and sang 
patriotic songs. After a brief experience of their ways, he avoided 
them, because they condemned students’ duels and much beer 
drinking”, and because their members were ill-bred. Thus tem¬ 
perament, and his own ideas of what was good behaviour, led 
him to eschew the circles at the university where in those days 
the idea of a German Empire was alone cultivated. But when, at 
table, any one made fun of the Prussians, few of whom came to 
study in Hanover, Bismarck was prompt with his challenges. 
In defence of his own co-nationals he had no fewer than six duels 
on his hands at one and the same time. He defended Blucher’s 
action at Waterloo with so much zeal that some one said: “This 
freshman talks as if we were still in the days of Old Eritz! ” He 
seemed to have no interest in the national problem, and would 
not even go to hear the most celebrated professor lecture on this 
topic. It was more to his taste to join his American friends on 
Independence Bay, and drink himself under the table in honour 
of liberty; but when one of them spoke of German disunion, Bis¬ 
marck bet twenty-five bottles of champagne that Germany would 
be unified within twenty-five years. The loser was to cross the sea, 

and they would drink the champagne together.-He was only 

thirteen years out in his reckoning. 

All the same, he was careful to observe the forms. “Veil your 
thoughts when you write home,” he said to his brother, now a 
lieutenant. “The Kniephof court is more accessible to diplomatic 
cunning and to lies than to swashbuckling.” His way of life, his 
dress, and the like, cost a great deal of money; and after he had 
been a year at the university there were “very disagreeable 
scenes between myself and the old man, who refuses to pay my 
debts. . . . Not that it matters very much, for I have plenty of 
credit, so that I can live a thoroughly dissolute life. The result 
is that I look pale and ill, and my old man, when I come home 
at Christmas, will naturally ascribe this to a lack of victuals. 
Then I shall take a strong line, saying that I would rather be a 
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Mohammedan than go on suffering hunger, and then I shall get 
my way.” 

Is not the student who writes this a horn diplomatist? The 
management of men, the weighing of motives, making the best 
use of the temporary situation, the repudiation of responsibility 
for himself, and the art of making his adversary responsible. 
These are all elements of statecraft; and his mother, who is much 
mortified by his conduct, fails to realise that her ambition for 
Otto is guided by a trustworthy instinct. 

When the young man of eighteen, sickly, blase, and lacking 
energy, like young Goethe, had come home, had restored his 
health with country diet and tranquillity, and wished to continue 
his studies — this time in Berlin — his mother seemed already to 
have half given him up. “ I think my mother would like me to don 
the blue uniform and defend the country in front of the Halle 
Gate. She said to me to-day, when I got up late, that I seemed to 
her to have no wish to study.” He certainly had no wish to study, 
but he had still less desire to don the blue uniform. He spent a 
good deal of his time with one of his cousins, Blanckenburg, and 
with young Roon, both of whom he was to encounter subsequently 
in decisive hours. But his favourite companions were Keyserling 
and Motley. He roomed with the American; and when Motley, 
wearing a Byronic collar, and having very little command of 
German, was translating Faust , or sitting with his legs cocked 
up out of the window, so that the people passing below could 
see his red slippers, Bismarck was in the best of humours. Our 
Otto only lost his temper when, after the pair had spent half the 
night in philosophic discussion, his friend, undismayed, would 
return to the point from which they had started and enquire once 
more: “whether Byron was to be compared with Goethe.” Bis¬ 
marck said later that what charmed him in Motley were the 
American’s good looks, his large eyes, his wit, and his amiability. 
It was the same in Keyserling’s case. What attracted him to the 
count was not so much the Courlander’s intelligence, as his hand¬ 
someness, his man-of-the-worid air, and his talent for piano¬ 
playing— for Keyserling could play Beethoven hour after hour, 


Movhrry etml Mmtnthmpii 

and Beethoven was the only composer who muld mov nos.’ -■ • 
world-weary student. 

It seemed as if Bismarck were at the end of ht • t*-fh- r. Vum-.i.; 
escaped his mockery, himself least of ail. *' Mo aft ndaa' 
he writes to a comrade, ** I Im* here Uke a ***■»*♦ !»■!, t nn, 
accustomed to a foppish way of life, speak a good deal *d IVv b, 
devote most of my time to my toilet, and wha* »•* h ft <o» s I ;«d 
in visits, and in the company of my old crony, the h*dth. In 
the evenings, I sit in the first row at the opera, t» ha nog et e >. 

as impudently as I can; . . . Huh l botv myodf m a in. 

ably respectable way. » . . Slothful old Sch., foan 

is still here, . . . A iso that long, thin sprit; of tic *m itei ra> ' , 

who lacks everything mpiidte to make up a man, and ivhceg 

requisite to make up a chamberlain except a padlock i.-t fee-,' , , 

his jaws! He lives here in happy companiondop with f ■< 

of his own ilk, who give him no cause for eompiam!, 

don’t eat.; they don't drink what do y<<-t thu-k H - r d«. I ;■ *. 

count their ancestors,’* 

('an misanthropy go forth* r'* ('!’*>. and e« * V. no. c, u i ■ t •, 

idleness and affectation, he dequ.i-, alike in loo.»*df ,%,• ? lt . ■ ; 

neighbour. He is disinclined to nude any * bang, h>r 
and yet. at. bottom he deplores his own weakisc h, <>, H ha*, ’ b • 
mains? The clash of sword* and inam-ig* ' H* mit-i rh t,.i 
father’s estate: “I think l dmtl r> fn-.r »!«■ po» tfoh, * . ; , r , 

affairs, amuse myself for a few year-, wtlit Jo kmg i 

shape, then take a wife, bring up cliddivu. tnl »h. ?** d, -a;.! 

undermine the moral-* of my pea -ant-> In doitdhng * * * t , % 

of brandy. If, in ten years or w, you »m* fj.m pa»t ,.f 
* . . you will find a corpulent lmuda* hr otic o, a ?,■:>.« n>jh 
hig moustache who eurses «ud hewodrialvd,, *< • 

brenoh, and flogs his hounds and hi-, loo* 

all the while tyrannised oxer by hn ash-, I *<,,*;■ r 
breeches, let people make fun of lie at tie- w*.,d 1^4,\,t lS „ 

and if tlrny a<hlress me as * Herr Ilaionf .Iu»f? ,ti »,&. 

tache good maturedly and sell my wool two f nh f, ,, , ri . 
sequence. On the King’s birthday I ded! get dii 
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Practice of Law 

* Vivat.’ Indeed, I shall get drunk pretty often, and shall be 
always talking about crops and horses.” Prom this future he was 
protected, above all, by a certain dread of marriage; and the 
dread was not overcome, but strengthened, by several engage¬ 
ments which were broken off. Although, as Motley tells us, “in 
love he followed the natural impulse with very little scruple”, 
he was at the same time “ always falling violently in love.” He 
himself tells us, in these days, that he will probably ere long 
experiment in marriage, “ or would do so if any of my passionate 
inclinations were to last long enough. The joke of the matter is 
that I pass for a cold-blooded misogynist. Thus do people de- 
ceive themselves. 55 

At the age of twenty, having been prepared by a crammer, he 
succeeded in passing his examination for the bar, and had ex¬ 
perience of the practice of law for a little while at the Municipal 
Court in Berlin. His distaste for such imbecilities grew ever 
stronger, and he only kept on at this job in order to avoid hav¬ 
ing to become a soldier, for, he said: “I have victoriously re¬ 
sisted the rather urgent wishes of my parents in that direction.” 
He had an invincible dislike to military drill, although he was 
unrivalled as a swimmer and a fencer; but as regards going to 
court, he gave way. “I have no great inclination, but my parents 
want me to go, and no doubt they are right, for it may help my 
career.” At the court ball, the prince of Prussia (at this time 
nearly double Otto’s age) speaks to him, is astonished at the 
guardsman’s proportions of this young lawyer, and asks: “Why 
are n’t you a soldier? ” 

“I had no prospect of advancement in the army, Your Royal 
Highness. 55 

“I doubt if you have any better prospects at the bar!” 

In this very first dialogue between William of Prussia and 
Bismarck, amid the distractions of a ballroom conversation we 
see the difference between the two natures. William is all soldier, 
Otto anything but a soldier; and when the prince is astonished 
that Bismarck does not turn his inches to account in the finest 
profession in the world, the Junker gets out of the difficulty by 
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pretending that ins reason is the lack of any chance of promo¬ 
tion. Similarly, in years to some, Otto will often hide his real 
reasons from William, wishing to spare the other’s Prussian mili • 
tary susceptibilities. 

All the same, Berlin and official work, the sight of competing 
lawyers, the glimpse of court, life, and thoughts of a career, 
sometimes entice the young official out of his negation, lie sees 
what heights can be attained. Certainly at this period some of 
his friends begin to discern traces of the ambition that lurked 
behind the cloak of cynicism. Twenty years later, Keyserling 
remembered a conversation he had had with Bismarck in those 
days, when Bismarck said: “A constitution is unavoidable', this 
is the way to outward tokens of honour; hut inwardly one must 
be pious.” With a smile he added: *' l wanted to visit the he- 
starred excellencies as a wise pilgrim.” 

Did not. this young man of twenty thus early foresee the 
means without which in modern Prussia nothing can be attained!' 
A constitution, which in his secret heart, he detests; and a piety 
which he certainly lacks! How unmistakable is the inner truth of 
these memories. He already describes himself to Keyserling as 
the wise pilgrim he was to Iwcome; shows his secret ambition, if 
not for orders of distinction, at any rate for the attainment of 
the power which brings such distinctions. Oh, well, hut one would 
have to he pious within. One would have to be, ami since one »■* 
not, this is “all nonsense.” So let. us fill up our gi ! 

If we want to understand what it was in Bismarck’s heart that 
was already hostile to his ambition, if we wish to see at work the 
inflexible pride with which he fought, against this ambition, w«> 
need only watch him in epistolary conversation with a third friend 
of Gottingen days, Heharlach, to whom he wrote seldom, hut verv 
frankly. In a letter written to Seharlaeh when Otto wai a 
fledgling barrister, we read the confession “that my ambition, 
which used to he less powerful and to take another direction, is 
constraining me to an industry such as I have never known Motv, 
is making me grasp at any means which seem likely to bring ad 
vancement. I don’t know whether you will still he inclined, m**r * 
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Passion for Work 

good glass of Scharlachberg wine, to smile compassionately at my 
folly. That would be a mood which I cannot but describe as a happy 
one, although I do not actually wish to share it. Indeed, I am now 
so blmded by my passion for work that I have come to regard a 
pure pleasure which has no utility as a waste of time.” 

Yet immediately afterwards all this appears to him ridiculous, 
for he goes on: “My life really seems rather a pitiful affair when 
I look at it m a strong light. I spend the day in studies which do 
not interest me. In the evening, when I frequent the court or 
official society, I affect a pleasure which I am not sufficiently 
like Sch. either to feel or to desire. I find it difficult to believe 
that the complete attainment of the ends for which I am work¬ 
ing, the longest title and the most resplendent order in Ger¬ 
many, the most amazing distinction, could compensate me for the 
bodily and mental restrictions which would result from such a 
life. Often I feel that I should like to exchange the pen for the 
plough, and the portfolio for the hunting bag. But after all, I 
can do that whenever I like.” 

Thus does his inborn pride, a heritage from his father, strive 
against ambition, a heritage from his mother. Pride chases am¬ 
bition into a corner; and since his sense of self-satisfaction makes 
it impossible for him to doubt the success of an undertaking he 
has once entered upon, he is content at the very outset to pro¬ 
claim the valuelessness of such success. 

Nevertheless he seeks success, reckons up where it can be most 
speedily secured, reports himself on the Rhine, for the first time 
in his life remains at home in summer for month after month in 
order to write the answers to two examination papers which have 
to be dealt with as a preliminary to his promotion at the bar. 
He does this almost without thought of self, and yet he does it 
with a will; and it all happens because he has left the town, and 
has at length begun to find himself in tranquillity. 

Look at him, this Junker of twenty-one at Schonhausen 
whither his father has now returned, “ a place with about thirty 
rooms, two of which are furnished, lovely oriental carpets, so 
ragged that one can barely make out the original colour, rats 
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without number, chimneys in which the wind howls in a word, 
the castle of my ancestors, where everythin*' tend-* to mone-h 
melancholy, . . . caret! for by a wizened housekeeper, the play 
mate of my father, now sixty-five years of age. 1 am preparing 
for my examination, listen to the nightingale*. do turg.t jus¬ 
tice, read Voltaire and Spinoza’s Hthii'x. . . . Our old cook t> S' - 
me that the peasants say: ‘Poor young master, wfud on earth 
will he be doing? ’ All the same, I have never been so well content 
as I am here. I sleep only six hours, and t take delight in tut. 
studies — two things which I have long regarded m u«po>o|d. , 
I believe that the reason, or, to put it ta tter, the cause, of ail tin. 
is the fact that last winter I was violently in love, ,.,!»»• fata! 
that I should have departed so far from my philo tophsea! tarn 
quillity and irony. . . . ‘Aha!’ you will my, ‘unhappy lot,-, 
solitude, melancholy, etc.’-* the connexion i» a po i abb on*. hot 
I am again carefree, and analyse iu accordance with Spnu»M% 
principles of causes of love, in order that l may hem* forward 
remain cold blooded.” 

Beneath the great limes or the ancient oshi, uintar (?,•■ ho mg 
eyes of his good father, cared for by a ■>* noble p* a oust 
working hard, Bismarck’s restless heart was abb* for a few week*, 
and for the first time, to realise a measure of eoilrc»• d>» v, M>» 
mood was no longer cynical; he had Income serene, ^pmo,-,t on, 
his blessing to it all, and taught this (torn analv >t the piop. r 
forms of analysis. 

With the best; possible reports and the nto-d * sc* Ib nt r miw 
mendations, our danker set forth for Aiv la t‘hap> lb , Tta- 5 J 
was his prudent; mother’s choice, for the p»v.sde»tt ,4 tfm j,. a 
Prussian colony was of the Arnim family from the 01,1 
Another two years, she thinks, and the grand-mu will ta ttradmg 
in the footsteps of his grandfather, Mencken. 


IV 

The famous spa where three emmtriei meet, filled with foreign- 
era squandering time and money, such was Ai» in th*.-,,- 4 av«, 
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Secret Betrothal 

How was a “mad Junker” of twent.v-one to be expected to stick 
to the practice of law in a governmental building there? Count 
Arnim, a very distinguished-looking person with English man¬ 
ners, had received his fellow provincial as an hereditary prince. 
After dinner, he had given Otto a sort of private lecture, draw¬ 
ing up a plan in accordance with which the young lawyer would 
soon be able to pass through the stages on the way to an assessor- 
ship. Then the diplomatist was to begin his career, “ and it would 
be a matter of no importance whether I should go first to St, 
Petersburg or to Rio de Janeiro.” 

But the arrogant Junker, for whom his parents had with much 
labour and pains secured this chance, despises the stirrup offered 
him to mount by. He prefers to go riding with young English 
ladies, is thrown from his horse, has a had fall, and is once more 
sick of life during his tedious recovery; while he must keep his 
bed, he reads Cicero’s Da Qffleiix, and his beloved Spinoza, also 
King Richard III., and Hamlet. At, length he n well enough to 
get up. Now the government may go to the devil! li«* throws him¬ 
self into the pleasures of the fashionable world, ama/es the com¬ 
pany at table by eating one hundred and fifty oysters, ami gives 
a demonstration of the best way to grill them. '* My company at 
table now consists of seventeen English folk, two French, and my 
own unworthy self. We sit at the aristoeratie etui: the duke and 
duchess of Cl(eveland) and their niece. Miss Russell, who is 
amiable and attractive.” Young, pretty, and well dressed, an 
Englishwoman of ducal fatally, Laura is much to his taste, When 
she leaves Aix, she and Otto are secretly engaged. 

How can he earn money enough to Is* able to marry her? At 
the gaming table? Here, as in the novels, he only multiplies his 
debts. At the same time he hears things about the family which 
startle him. Shortly afterwards he has a love affair with a lady 
who must be well on in the thirties; then a new fit of diligence. 
Interspersed come homesickness, grumbles from his parents, 
cynicism, debts, hunting parties, new good resolutions: ** 1 have 
learned that I must keep watch over myself; there is stilt too 
much romance in me.” This sentence, the only one from his own 














A Piquant Situation 25 

hand relating to these days, gives us a glimpse into the turbulence 
of his unchained feelings. 1 The engagement to Miss Kusscl! *■***ii»--> 
to an end of itself. 

Next summer he is attracted by another Lnghdiwoman, l »<t 
belle Loraine, not so distinguished as I,aura, but even better 
looking, a clergyman’s daughter, fair haired and -“louder, to tting 
two weeks’ leave, and ignoring his extensive debts in A»\, lie lot 
lows the lady to Wiesbaden; but. there he encounters Laura inter 
more, for she is a friend of isalieliv. He dials the situation ** 
tremely piquant”, becomes the lover of the second Sadv, and 
writes to his friend: ** I should tell you in pacing that I am **« 
gaged, and that I have it in mind, tike you, to cuter the holy state 
of matrimony. My intended is a young Ltighdiwoman, a bbmdr, 
extraordinarily beautiful, ami, as yet, she does not know a word 
of German. 1 am going to aecompany her family to Switzerland, 
and shall say good bye to them in Mdan, . . . for 1 mu it hasten 
to see my parents from whom I have been separated for neurit 
two years. . . , You must come with me to I'iuglaml, to my wed 
ding, which will take place next spring.” 

With the arrogance of his tribe anti inclined to look down 
upon officials, our adventurer does not make up hi-* iinnd nutd 
two months have elapsed to send a word of eveme f.i* bit 
absence to his chief in Aixda ('hapelle, ” t’rgvjd private affairs," 
he says, have kept him away from his post. lie a»k, f».i 
mally for leave, and says lie is going to send in lit* re-agnatem 
officially ere long. 11 is people at home are tmm> and uioj** 
estranged from him. His father refuser ft* »»-m| him nnv tss»n* 
money; his mother, who is ill, is greatly incensed. Wle o at S-ngfs*. 
having no funds left, he has to come home, hr d«*>•» -,»» av a 
guest in the carriage of a stranger whom he detest,. What t.-.v,! 
happened? 

“I had excellent: prospects of what i» cnlleil a brilliant * u* i , 


1 Bismarck's letter* of that |ieri<*t tt* tils bmtbe* »n|t tm »e«4 h ■, t >*• t< 

Mareks in 1008, for Ileritert Bismarck hail prenr«i ihrm . I,. 

hi# widow thought hi to drwtmy th<*m lh*t |u«4rit 4* e-rsuHttihl'* U >«* 4 

document* of national valuo. 
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Off the Rails 

and perhaps ambition, which was then my pilot, might have guided 
me long or for always, had not a beautiful Knglishwoman at¬ 
tracted me out of my course, and led me (without leave) to spend 
six months sailing in her wake on foreign seas. At length I made 
her heave to, and she struck her flag; but two month* after the 
capture my prize was snatched from me by a one-armed colonel, 
fifty years old, with four horses and an income of fifteen thousand 
talers. With light purse, and sort' at heart, I went hark to Pomer¬ 
ania, . . . towed by a cumbersome and disagreeable galleon.” 

Out of health, as at his last return; with his nerves so much 
disordered that he frequently makes mistakes in his letters; quite 
off the rails — thus does the son come home to his mortified 
parents. His ailing mother, greatly disturbed by the decline in 
the family fortunes, devotes the remnant of her energies to find¬ 
ing a fresh opening for her son, and manages to get a (tost for 
him in the Potsdam administration, after Arnim, writing sar¬ 
castically from Aix-la-Chapelle, has told her that the young baron 
had “vainly endeavoured to work bard, but the attractions of 
Aix society proved too much for him." Tin* official report wa« 
less amiably worded. Potsdam was informed that at the lodgings 
where Otto had stayed for months, and elsewhere, the Herr Baron 
had left debts amounting to several hundred talers, and these 
debts had driven him away from Aiv. 

The accused haughtily replied: “I do not. propose to discuss 
my personal affairs with the royal administration at Aix, and I 
shall lodge a complaint regarding this impertinent invasion of 
my private rights.” His father, likewise, when an application is 
made to him for the payment of the debts, grows angry, and re> 
fuses in the end to continue the correspondence with the author' 
ities. Thus independent arc them* Junker*, thank* to a tradition 
centuries old, in their attitude towards officials whom they wave 
aside with lordly gestures, and to whom they address them 
selves once more when it suits their purposes. However, young 
Bismarck, when strings have Iss-n pulled in hi* behalf, is ad 
matted to the post at Potsdam upon the written under standing 
that he is to work regularly and diligently. 

















Hatred of Compulmm ~7 

Our self-opinionated youth does not get on much lb tf< r than 
he did at Aix. It is a one-horse place; the ordinary »* ii. te uth 
contempt; his official superiors are pedants; he i. expect* d to 
be punctual. After three months our Junker depart > with.-d 
leave. At home, ruin looms ever nearer, tits mother i* r* a!Si id, 
but no one takes the matter seriously, for she ha« nl»n \•* !**-.»» 
self-centred. His father, now an old man, eamtol suddenly h- nn 
how to manage his estate, lad the farm on lease, sav, he. Start 
a sugar refinery, advises the mother. The doetor dingnun ■> cancer. 
She stays in Berlin for treatment. Her son i* often with lc », 
Long after she is dead, he grumble* 1 treatise she made low >»d lif 
her bedside reading mystieat hooks aloud to her. 

If only he could be free from the liability to military wnirr* 
Now twenty-three years old, he write* to hi* father: ** A hut 
attempt in Berlin to see tire exemption hat failed, . , , S»Jt, I 
have been given hopes of getting off with a hn< f turn, on tb«- 
ground of a muscular weakness which, at l hate to!»l item, l 
when I raise my right, aritt the setjuel of a wottml the tv, though 
unfortunately not. deep enough. ... No matter wbc*hr» J ynn 
a fortnight, or three months Is-forehand, I mud get tluongb **• v 
training before the mameuvres, I shall therefore join «»-, hth m 
possible, some time in March.” Thui vigorously doe , If 
a young and healthy man, try to avoid becoming a *oMo i , h»- 
complains of an imaginary muscular weakness, lh* , |* 

enter military service is due to bis hatred for am 'not of . .*w 
pulsion, for he is a master in the arts of rnhng, f.«»o.-g, and 
shooting, anti will throughout life again and ogam gu*- 
of personal eourage. Hit pride cannot l#mb Wf» i», a* h-agri*, In* 
has to join the Yager Hoards, he »-» promptly at odd* hi,* i, 
superior officers. “I shall never he able to get on w*»h wi 
superiors!” 

Affairs at home are going rapidly from had to 4 JV 

mistress of the house is ill and pampered; the von* f.»oi nothing 
andneed money; the father earned provide what tbev »»..*, w* 4 
they have to pay twelve per rent, and mote for Joans, A , mu 
is imminent. Then came an idea. Where from, who * an ***, •' \\ a* 
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Family Crisis 

it from the dying mother, the anxious father, the more efficient 
of the two brothers (who was still at his studies), or from the 
idler who had no taste for any occupation? Anyhow, in their 
perplexity they hit upon the simple thought that the sons must 
come back to the countryside in order to save the family from 
bankruptcy. There is no doubt that Bismarck’s desperate nihilism 
brought matters to a head. He went to his mother and said that 
something must be done. “ Otto is so sick of his work in the 
administration,” writes the father to the elder son, “that he is 
weary of life. If he were to give most of his years to it, he might 
perhaps in the end become a president with an income of two 
thousand talers; but there is nothing to hope from luck. He has 
implored his mother to find him something else to do. . . . His 
idea is that we should start a sugar refinery, that he should go 
to Magdeburg to learn the business, and then come and manage 
affairs in Rniephof. Since I am very much distressed that he 
should be so unhappy, and since at Kniephof I have seen how 
much you are interested in agriculture, and as I recognise that 
if I stay in Berlin we shall all go down together, I have made up 
my mind that you two shall have Kniephof for your own, and that 
I shall content myself with the income from Schonhausen.” In any 
case the brothers must pass their examinations. 

To the easy-going father, who was now nearly seventy years 
of age, this decision may not have been a difficult one. That the 
young men’s mother should have approved it must have depended 
upon the imminence of ruin, and perhaps upon her poor state of 
health. For her end was near, and we now have to say farewell 
to this ambitious woman, who died a few months after the fore¬ 
going decision had been taken. She was then only fifty, a mother 
whose hopes for her sons had been shattered, a woman who had 
expected to be compensated in her boys’ success for her disap¬ 
pointment in their father. Nevertheless, a generation later, her 
expectations were to be amazingly fulfilled. 

More distant relatives, who were by no means willing to help, 
felt entitled to complain. This accounts for a warning letter 
from one of the cousins, a letter to which we have Bismarck’s 



Portrait of Htmurlf 

answer. In its breadth and frankness, this document present*. sc. 
with the keenest self-analysis of his life. A year or two before he 
had been in love with her, and that is why he derided to justify 
himself to her. He kept the rough ropy of the letter, and ten yw 
later sent it to his betrothed as one of his biographical rrror.b 

“Affairs and official service are utterly uncongenial to me, 
I should not. think myself fortunate to fteenine mi official or *a»n 
a minister of State; I deem it <juite as respect able to grow non 
as to write despatches, and in certain circumstance** m none 
useful. I have more inclination to command than to obey, Tlcse 
are facts for which I can give no reason lieyund my *»«« <*, 

... A Prussian official is like a player in an orchestra. No 
matter whether he he the first violin nr the triangle, , , . In- Imt 
to play his instrument as the needs of the concerted pace 4 n-f 
. . , But for my part, t want to play music 'inch a-* t regard «•» 
good-.or else not play at all. 

“For a few renowned statesmen, especially in countries m*h 
an absolute constitution, patriotism has ls*»*» the motive timing 
them into the public service; much twuv often, He- maihspneg 
has been ambition, the wish to command, to lie adorned, f>* t» 
famous. I must admit that 1 myself nut not free from this pas-moc 
Many distinctions, such as those which accrue to a soldier in 
wartime, or to a statesman under a free constitution, "oeh >->o n 
as Peel, O’Connell, Mtmbeau, etc, men who had their p«o t t« 
play in energetic political movements -would i-n-H *.» »««• an 
attractive force which would override every eunuderatom, #»oi\l 
lure me as a flame allures a moth. 

“I am less attracted by successes which t might -e-cmr eg 
trodden roads, hy examinations, influence, the study of d«* i 
merits, seniority, the favour of my supenois. Still, lb,-*.- as* 
moments when I cannot think without regret of nil the gt<*f < 
fications to vanity which awaited me in the public muio-, tC. 
satisfaction of having my value officially recognised hv swift 
promotion; , . . the pleasing sensation of l***mg regarded a* « 
capable and useful person; the glamour which would 
me and my family --all these considerations 4«/rlr *»»- when ( 
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have drunk a bottle of wine. I need careful and sober reflection 
to convince me that they are but cobwebs spun by foolish vanity, 
and ai*e on the same footing as a dandy’s pride in the cut of his 
coat and a banker’s delight in his money; that it is unwise and 
useless for us to seek our happiness in the opinions of others, and 
that a reasonable man must live his own life in accordance with 
what he himself recognises to be right and true, and must not be 
guided by the impression he makes on others or by the thought of 
what people will say about him before and after his death. 

“In a word, I am not free from ambition, though I regard it as 
just as bad as any of the other passions, and even more foolish, 
because ambition, if I give myself up to it, demands the sacrifice 
of all my energy and independence without guaranteeing me, even 
in the most fortunate event, any permanent satisfaction. . . . 
An income sufficient for my needs and enabling me to set up house 
in town would not be mine, even if I were eminently successful, 
until I was about forty years old and had been raised to a 
presidency. By that time I should have become a dryasdust, 
should have grown hypochondriacal, should have had my health 
undermined by a sedentary life, and should only need a wife as 
a sick nurse. 

“ These moderate advantages, the tickling of my vanity by 
hearing myself addressed as 4 Herr President ’, the consciousness 
of rarely helping the country as much as I cost it, and of occa¬ 
sionally working it hindrance and doing it harm—do not allure 
me. I have therefore made up my mind to preserve my inde¬ 
pendence, and not to sacrifice my vital energies as long as there 
still remain thousands of persons (some of them highly distin¬ 
guished) to whose taste such prizes seem precious, so that they 
are delighted to fill the place that I leave vacant for them.” 

This first document of the Bismarckian spirit discloses the 
pride, the perspicacity, and the contemptuousness which (in ad¬ 
dition to courage) formed the leading elements of his character, 
were the determinants of his success, the cause of his lack of hap¬ 
piness, the background of the tragical conflict of his spiritual 
life in later years. We see in it his contempt for mediocrity, as 


Pride and Contempt 

displayed in his sarcastic sketch of the pushful man who, at a»* 
cost to body and mind, wishes at long bed to he add*v,«d a. 
“Herr Priisident” He shows u* that then* can he no happen 
for an official, who always has superiors ami never know , fr* * *h*»a, 
What psychological mastery in this young man of ta.ntv thn., 
who distinguishes bedazzlement from passion, vanity fn*m L‘*w , 
concerted playing from a solo, possession from power! At to. 
same time he shows his reader that such nervous titillate*** a* the 
supposed goods of life may inspire, N dm- to tin* *uggr.tn. In- 
fluence of alcohol! We are shown the countryman who -<*■*••!» h«. 
body, who prizes health more than a career, who love* the for, •*» 
and sport more than desk* and office*. 

Above all, wo see a youth tilled with iuemhhle pride, who **dl 
not rentier obedience to whomsoever it may he, ami who f**cL th* 
shallowness of any gratification which may demand the m* *dhv 
of his freedom. With how sovereign a gesture d>« * h*- thrust 
the motive of patriotism ami shake off care for prohb nr, of , 
in order, with sure aim, to shoot to the very he a* t of p-vm*»u’ tt, 
indeed, he were to he given the vast powers of ti da <.*>**»', 
like a moth into the tlnme, lie would hull Sunn, If fnrw>nd, n-f in 
order to realise an idea, but in order to command and to mo 
renown. Nowadays that is only pmhhle it* free States; in I mg 
land where, at the very time he is writing, IV* 1 , who !,»i h .n 
premier hut yesterday, is trying in the Lower fbmw to L*n •- f,. 
trade on his own party, while at the same tins- <i‘(*oni;> II n tight 
ing for the liberty of Ireland: two revolutmm-'d'i, «ki have 
to heed their own energy ami insight, am! are not f>o, > I t*, * 
skier the wishes of a king! tioth of them tiring about re»nUtem*i. 
Even Mirabeau wanted to limit the power* of imumr* lv, tl>*d in 
Prussia, here in this Gentian land without a romfst-vdi.m, 
out an Upper and a Lower llouw, the*e remain no *«•*»•• thuo 
the dreams of a fantastical baron who is vanity *»**jus;g *!■-■ 
horizon in search of a political movement. 

There we have a picture of Bismarck, the horn do tutor #***• 
of his own powers, iminflm-ueed by loyalty to a U,g »,t U tt , 
fear of (Ltd, unmoved by love of the homeland or by a *00* at 


^ Kniephof 

responsibility towards the masses; the great soloist, the misan- 
thrope, the fighter the revolutionist restlessly awaiting change; 
the adventurer who despises that which exists because of its 
stagnancy; the man whose nervous energy makes him wish, not to 
administer but to transform, who desires to command as his own 
insight may dictate, and cannot tolerate a superior. 


A dot » f *ke labourers at Kniephof. 

A doaeu or so, m each of which there are four families. They are 

erfremely poor A man can hardy earn a tder a mouth, and for 
any days in the year he must work for nothing. In return, they 
have free quarters, firewood, three acres apiece, pasturage hay! 

the , , Z““ u St ‘ in - W1 ‘“ ‘ he hi "“‘ “ the^lord ol 
the sod will give them a helping hand if he be in a good humour 

thTefr- ,• ", “ their brd ias j“<Jici.l authority, is 

LMdr^t w P m r °°’ ”** 0,1 * he Krd5t “*' “ d «*» 

In I8 m' th™ ^ “ f !° ' le,P ° r *° Ilurt 'vhomsoever he pleases. 

In ISM these peasants hod neither rights nor securities Thev 

t r z ihe tr* ° f W 

served the ancestors of their gracious lord. 

upZ^L ”.Z terms ' riUl keeping 

to to, « r' 7 7 °r™ °“° **<**> « Mend 

peer ' ' I IT K , ° td "' h ° h ‘* * h “ rt f«e U» 

nice P things 'to ^ ^ ^ °^ J ±0 ° h&PPy if my P eo P le had such 

MasaZwll Z J* ' ' ” B ”‘ °~a,ion, « 

peasant ri„| give h ,m the crown of the causeway, there is a 

terrible collision. The peasant's earl is stronger biSt, Td h! 
ords carnage is smashed up, the consequent may be left to 
Am ^nation. From the first he has explained how he pro! I 
to lead this new told of life; has written to his friend sarinn ttot 
henceforward he intends to he -master and not Tr™TL no 
longer to copy despatches.” 

Though he was fond of his brother, the two were not able to 
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Dividing the Heritage 

work together for long. Bismarck could not live side by side 
with any one possessing equal rights with himself. Soon they 
divided their heritage in twain. He took the matter resolutely in 
hand, writing: “I am about to go halves with my brother. With 
the aid of a purchaser who has made a very high offer, I have 
brought him to the point.” Thereafter, each of them set to work, 
slowly and laboriously trying to clear off the load of debt. 

As a preliminary, Bismarck spent a few months studying agri¬ 
culture at the University of Greifswald, and chemistry at the 
academy of Eldena; had works on botany sent to him by Keyser- 
ling; and came across a doctor who could help him in his chemi¬ 
cal studies. There were also some more duels, and conflicts with 
the police. No longer a student, and not as yet a fully fledged 
country gentleman, he sat at ordinary among the landowners who 
came to market. “ I listen to them with a thoughtful mien, ponder 
what I hear, and dream o’ nights about threshing, manure, and 
stubble-fields.” 

True that he retains his mocking tone, but once he has settled 
on his estate he tries “ with the complete ignorance of a bookish 
townsman” to do all that he can to make the best of his farming. 
He sends for a number of books from the agricultural society of 
the country town, keeps his own accounts with care — and m 
these we read a great deal about loans, borrowed or repaid. He is 
often, not to say always, short of money; yet when he travels he 
does so comfortably and expensively. He still gambles from time 
to time, though he no longer plays high. All his private expenses, 
his winnings and losings at the gaming table included, are re¬ 
corded in the estate accounts. He rides round the place, either 
alone or accompanied by his steward; learns, examines, issues 
orders; certainly enjoys his rides on Caleb’s back. In these rides, 
he becomes closely acquainted with the lower classes, with peas¬ 
ants and dealers; gets to know the realities of the land; grows 
weatherwise; notably improves a memory which was already 
good; enriches his speech with a hundred agricultural metaphors. 
In this practical life, his appreciation of facts and his contempt 
for opinions grow. When he gets home at night he sits down to 
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read, over a supply of his favourite mixed tipple, champagne 
and porter. 

During the nine years which follow, about three fourth* of 
them spent in the countryside, Bismarck read a great deal. H<. 
tells us: “Such general knowledge as I possess, dates from the 
period when I had nothing to do; when, on my estate in the omtn- 
try, I had a library covering all fields of thought and action, and 
when I literally devoured my books.” A great deal of history, 
especially English history; many sociological works, including the 
writings of Louis Blanc; much in foreign tongues, especially Shake¬ 
speare. His favourite authors were Byron, Lettau, and Bulwcr, 
In this solitude he formed his mind; or, rather, solitude formed 
him. For a while he was quite content. No one did orbed him, ami 
he wrote: “I must either live in a metropolis or in the country.” 

For two years, this man in the middle twenties found delight, 
in his rural occupation, “because of its independence.” His 
illusions passed soon enough. We read: ” Experience ha. taught 
me to recognise the folly of talking about the Arcadian happi 
ness of a life devoted to farming, with bookkeeping by double 
entry and chemical studies.” To vary the monotony, therefore, 
he rides and goes hunting; or drives to visit his neighbours, and 
growls afterwards, saying: “If only these people would buy my 
farm stock of me, instead of asking me to stay to dinner! They 
didn’t even look at my wethers, and in Berlin prices n iv falling 
day by day.” Sometimes he would go duck shooting in a punt, 
his bottle of wine always ready to his hand; between white* he 
would read Byron. As a man of knightly birth, he ha-, little in 
common with the other gentleman fanners; little in common even 
with those who are noble, for he has travelled widely, has been to 
court, can tell a good story, is a hard ruler, U reflated to h- a 
bold fellow with the ladies, and has plenty of rea.on. to i„o!r 
fun of these country squires. “If I «4 one of then, buu :... 

answers: ‘Very well, thanks, hut unfortunately this win* t ; . i;t . 
suffered a great deal from the scab*.” 

Gradually his reputation becomes tarnished, for the g., t j, r ].; , 
boredom the more outrageous the sallies in which hr .. . ,i., 
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traction and tries to amaze those nmong whom he is living. He 
even finds relief in military life. As a sub-lieutenant he joins the 
Uhlans and goes through his drill. When his little sister is staying 
with him, he jumps into the carriage and <1 rives at full gallop, 
having harnessed two saddle-horses to the pole. Homing home late 
at night from a carouse, he has several falls, and only returns to 
his senses after a period of oblivion. He swims a great deal* 
though he has to force himself into the water bemuse of ftA 
sensitiveness to the cold, lie finds mistresses in all classes, hut 
makes fun of the men of his own station who live openly with their 
lady friends. Once when some acquaintances fail to turn up at the 
appointed hour in the morning, and when, to tease him they hair 
barricaded their door with a chest of drawers, he shoots through 
the open window* at the ceiling so that the plaster showers down 
on them. After dinner, he will sit on tin* sofa and thence dioot 
at a target; and if troubles him little when a stray shot hit* the 
joiner’s workshop; yet when his groom tumbles into the water, 
he saves the man at the risk of his own life. 

When any one comes to sec him, the guest is supplied with an 
abundance of wine and porter, and told to help himself. After o?m 
such drinking bout, he set oft on Hit {tour’s walk by muddy mini* 
t;<> a neighbouring squire's farmstead, where hr greatly shocked 
a gaily dressed company by his disgraceful apja-arimce, lit Hit-* 
way he acquired the name of the Mat! Junker, although h<* was 
not really mad. The nickname was mainly derived front hi. in 
satiable appetite for foot! amt drink, and from hi. family f*n< 
enduring all things. A guest at the Cuirassieri*, he was iuviM 
to take the inaugural sip from a tankard which held a «hn!>* 
bottle. Thereupon, to the astonishment of the company, he 
drained it, at a draught,. Though he hud not l«*eu f**c{»ug vt-rv 
well at the time, he tells us: “For the nevt four weeks my di«» i 
tion was better than it; had ever been before.” Sometimes he 
would talk of the progress of political affair* in the capital; 
always disrespectfully! The ymmg cmmtc.se* found it mod m 
foresting to he taken in to dinner by Herr von Hi.mnreh, though 
their mothers were rather uneasy. 
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Once only, during this time, dsd ?i.- m ,,]• r^'D-c attempt 
a public utterance. In one of tlie Ui. «• r » . 4 O'.ij.rfi publj,bv,| , l# 
the Baltic coast, a complaint bid top* u*'J c.>i,mi;,; the 
ape the Pomeranian unities iulhct* .1 -m the «V j, «,*<, 
with their Kriglish horses and hound,. ‘IT. ru<;-.; v rt , i) ,„ rtV 
said the writer, was self protect; m arnn.-r a,is n*t! 

inserted, hut a very carefully e«rr.vt,.,j draft },, M ,-,.»«<• t j WW(| 
to us. The writer endeavoured f.> jurnc that -.itch ride*di»l 

no harm to the seed, hut were good i a lfW|y 

over, the horses were Gentian, and »m?> G„ whyi T,»gh„J,, Ife 
could mention many worse malef.iet.tri wf,,. t,.,] f n , m 

land, not whips only, hut shaving sn,»j(, n-,*-., jcd ('heihire 
cheese. Then he declares that the w nt. r ,,f ♦ I-,- t ’ e.unplaint 

had had personal rather than mut.jvu i- , | j,, , mu Km ^ 
and of course his pistols, are at tb, w ufr*, di,povi), Then tie 
goes on to social and political ijur»tmn.. 


“I can understand perfectly well that >o- - m 

on horseback, w ith hound,, are < bi uiy a bin, at-.!, ,. t ,g »(,•»■»{, 

look extremely pleased with thcmdvc and **,„ ,„.,.„p.*h„n 
the spectacle must he very distasteful, n.,t *2„. hut 

also to any one who is sutbfbd m-dbr w,*!. j.., .-.--f ^ 

world, is dad in back, has no b*r-., ,, m b-ts.nd-., »,,, * ham-e of 
hunting, and indeed no tii*t»- for the »|«rt.** If. #d««»»t» that b 

was “bom in the easfe of the ,*i devout u.d,!,, , , tt ho,,-over 

whelming privilege it is to pretiv a *v.,*b »„ lmlH ,,, !(U a 

mist,-wraith that has outlived gh>.,mor da* ,, 4 , .d,?,, to t ,.;j 

from mourning Germany the .earn,- of h -wot mm! 

equahty.'’At the close, he demand. t! it "» , !',»,< he, eram* 

shall he left ,ts dues ami its person,i! to *h„ that 

1 . M to spend its ottii norm v Upon jt , ,,U H uuiUie 

ments m whatever fashion it may prefer,” 

Tbs ,s Bisniarek’s first polito-d ntt-ram--, p, or.,I «|., !( },e » 
twenty-eighty years oh!. It emnvrn, ,n,hhh tUb, but 

!H ms me With the hdternes, of tb- .r.„de r ton ,.,b do,, that 
wmh to challenge hi. privilege,. I„ tb, ,5„» J , nh -„ ,, 

- <<fends hut own dass, the upjo , *-U„, id , j: .,le S m„, l of 
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underlings who are not able to hunt, maliciously implying that 
they have no taste for sport. He goes so far as to compare the 
burgher or the peasant who dislikes seeing the cavalcade of 
hunters gallop by, with the hare which is the hunters 5 quarry. 
If any one were to come to him asking reasonable compensation, 
he would pay it readily enough. But an open attack upon his 
privileges, when a champion of the new principles takes the offen¬ 
sive, leads him forthwith to don his ancestors’ harness. Bismarck’s 
first political words are those of a protagonist of the class war. 

Shortly before this date, boredom had driven him into his third 
engagement. This time his affianced was a girl of the neighbour¬ 
hood, Ottilie von Puttkamer; but her mother was opposed to the 
match, “and a fortnight afterwards I was embroiled with the 
mother of my betrothed, a lady who, to do her justice, is one of 
the most ill-natured women I know, and who does not think her¬ 
self too old to be made love to.” Frau von Puttkamer, in view of 
Otto von Bismarck’s unsavoury reputation, wanted to keep the 
young people apart for a year. Ferdinand von Bismarck tried to 
mediate — at least it was the father’s pen, for Otto had obviously 
dictated this diplomatic letter to the old man. We cannot help 
laughing when we read his description of himself as “ reasonable 
and lively, if you will forgive the arrogance.” But the lady whom 
he would fain make his mother-in-law stands firm. She makes her 
daughter write a letter at her dictation (the other way about 
from Kniephof!), a spiteful and unjust letter in which the lover is 
given his conge. 

Bismarck is crestfallen; not so much at the loss of the girl, 
for he has already grown weary of her; but at the affront. He 
decides, however, that it would be unworthy of his dignity “to 
show how greatly I have been mortified, and to seek solace in a 
few pistol shots.” After a journey, taken “to rid myself of my 
spleen, if possible, in foreign climes ”, he declares himself “ cooled 
off to such an extent, that I cannot but regard as the greatest 
good fortune that which a while back made me curse my fate.” 
Yet the wound to his honour still rankled, for four years later, 
when the young lady’s mother sought a reconciliation, and would 
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gladly have consented to the marriage, he drew back, saying to 
a friend: “The feeling on which I have brooded for years, the 
feeling that my innermost and truest sentiments were frivolously 
maltreated, the betrayal of my confidence, the mortification of my 
pride — these have left a residue of bitterness which I cannot 
adequately suppress. . , . With the best will in the world, I find 
it difficult to forget, even partly, any affront that has made a 
deep impression. 55 At this time he makes a general statement to 
the effect that he “ cannot love. 55 Thus do pride and hatred thrive 
in a heart which for the time being knows nothing of love and 
sacrifice. 

On the journey just mentioned, when he is twenty-seven years 
old, he goes first to England. On landing in Hull, he is reproved 
for whistling on Sunday, so he returns on board the ship, and sails 
to Scotland. Later, in London, outside the House of Peers, he 
sees the peers 5 saddle-horses waiting for them, saddle-horses “ in¬ 
stead of carriages 55 , and is greatly impressed. The same when 
he sees fashionable folk riding at full gallop. He takes note of 
everything that belongs to his own world. He writes to his father: 

The ration of the re-mounts for the York Hussars, horses not 
yet doing any work, is a bushel of oats and twelve pounds of 
hay. ... 55 He goes on to commend “the extraordinary civility 
and obligingness of the English, which is quite contrary to my 
expectations. Even the common 1 people are well bred, very modest 
and intelligent when one speaks to them. 55 Another thing which 
strikes him, besides the native civility, is the native appetite: 
“This is the country of great eaters. . . . Your food is not 
served out to you in helpings. Huge joints, bigger than can be 
imagined, stand before you on the table, at breakfast too, and 
you cut and eat as much as you please, without its making any 
difference to the bill. 55 These remarks to his father about good 
food and plenty of it cannot be understood in their full signi¬ 
ficance until they are compared with countless other passages in 
Bismarck’s letters in which he, even on into old age, talks with 
the utmost seriousness of the pleasures of the table. 

The folk at home seem to have been less edified by the master- 
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ful tone in which the traveller, when he reached Switzerland, 
asked liis father and his brother to see to it that eertain to** * 
falling due at home should he duly paid. They are to send to tin. 
person or that for money, “or make a bargain with some one 
for grain or spirit.. I hope you will regard this a ft air as of urgent 
importance, just as if it were your own." 

As soon as he returns home, he is disgruntled once 
Pomerania is too small; Germany is a dull plaee. Abroad, people 
are more lively. He sits by the fireside, reads Byron, copies out 
the English poet’s most, defiant verses. Then he thinks la* will f«d 
low Byron’s example, claps the volume of poetry to, and the 
account hook as well; plans to travel with Arntm, his old school 
fellow. He “will go to Egypt, Syria, , . . perhaps farther afield; 
if certain arrangements whioh I have it in mind to make on my 
estate, can he successfully carried through. I shall pht,v the Ad 
atic for a few years, in order to make a little change in th** 
staging of my comedy, and so that I can smoke my cigar* **n tie- 
Ganges instead of on the llega." But hit friend renounce ■» thn 
scheme of travel, having fallen in love with Ilismarck’s fascinating 
sister, the seventeen-year old Malwim*. India mint lie given »)« 
go-by, for old 1‘Vrdinand writes “a letter ntnidrmd with *••<»*•>, 
speaking of his solitary old age [he Is seventy tin***, a widow, r, 
and deaf |, of imminent death and the need to »«•*• hi* *«m urns- 
more.” Now, when a. friend asks him why he dor-, not go to India, 
he quizzically rejoins: “I wanted to take nervier in India und'-r 
the English flag. . . . Then I thought, after all, what h um have 
the Indians done to me?" Thus this plan of By rutin* world Hau l 
ends in Mu* Farther Pomeranian manner. 

This is the romanticism of a country gentleman in wok of 
distraction, who will, if the worst comes to th«* word, turn a St-d** 
to his purposes; “ For the last five year**," he tmtu at the «g*> 
of thirty, “ I have been living alone in the country, ran no long* t 
endure a squire's life, and am debating whether l dud! eater M*t, 
service or go for a long journey. . , , I am ready to hang my 
self from sheer boredom when I am alone here; . . , audit 
tome that every well bred young man must softer »n Hr uio- wm 
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if he lives alone in the country unmarried.” At about this date 
he writes in his notebook: “ Accounts the wind** day. . . . Hiding 
and walking all day in tin* sunshine, , » . Lite is like a magic- 
lantern show.” Another time, wishing to pretend to himself that 
he is in the great world, he enters into his account honk the wages 
of his night watchman and his foreman distiller whom he calls 
“gardenuit ” and “ valet •destitlatrur.” 

Now the nihilism of the student becomes intensified ; u f () h«> 
melancholy of the lonely knight in his cast!,*: “Since then 1 have 
been rooted here, . . . fairly insensitive, doing my work punctu¬ 
ally, but without any sfwcial interest, trying to make my under¬ 
lings comfortable after their own fashion, and free from irrita¬ 
tion when I see how, in return, they cheat ute. In the mornings 
I am out of humour, but after dinner i am nee.-, able to kindlier 
feelings. My associates are dogs, horses, anti country squires. 
Among the latter I enjoy a certain pre,tig<-, hecau <e I can read 
easily, always dress like a human being, can cane game with the 
accuracy of a butcher, ride easily and boldly, smoke very strong 
cigars, and am able to drink all my gue A » under the table for, 
unfortunately, I can no longer g.-t drunk, alt hough my memory 
tells me that this condition used to be an *vt rennlv happy out*. 
I therefore vegetate, very like a duck, without any special wishes 
or fears; an extremely harmonious and very t.-dmus condition.” 

Sometimes he plunges into the great world, doming hark from 
such a journey to the North Sea, which h«* now speaks of as his 
mistress, he has lost so much mom y at the gaining table that he 
is glad “by my unsuspicious demeanour to escape having to pay 
for a passport on the frontier,” 

Now that his sister is married, he become t gloomier than ever, 
He was really in hive with her, and remains in love with her all 
through life. As long as she is still young, !*•* regards her as tl*e 
prototype of brightness and elegance, Ite sja-nds many months 
at a time with his father, reading and smoking, eating hun 
preys, and sometimes “playing a minidv with bun winch he likes 
to dignify by the name of fuv hunting." lb* describes to his sister 
how, on a cold and rainy day, the hounds and the huntsmen had 
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surrounded a clump of trees, where, as every one knew, then 
could be nothing more than a few' old women gathering stick*.: 
how the chief huntsman made strange noises in his throat in order 
to drive out the imaginary fox, until his father ** a*ka me it 1 
have seen nothing, and I, simulating the most natural surprise, 
say, ‘No, nothing at all.’ . . , Thus we go on for three or four 
hours. . . . Then, twice a day, we visit the orange hnn*>r» and 
once a day the sheepfold; every hour we compare the four tie r 
mometers in the parlour, tap the weather glass and note that tin- 
weather is fair, and make tin* eloekx keep tune **o well that old* 
the one in the library is one heat behind when the other* ha*«- 
struck the hour.” In the same sort of hitter humour, la* tolls hr. 
sister she must write to their father about all her little doing*, 
“Tell him about, the horses, how the servants behave, whether the 
doors rattle and whether the windows let in the draught in tt 
word, give him plenty of facts. He eannot ts ar b. mg called 
‘Papa’; he hates the word.” 

Thus boredom and kindliness, eomplai outer and a *»■«««• of ♦*>•» 
finement within narrow horizons, are at war within tun In »*, and 
we cannot wonder that, at. the age of thirty In* undo * a thud 
venture into State service, “in order to free mvulf from a son.' 
of weariness with all my surroundings, a tedium who h afoo. tt 
makes me sick of life.” Loftily, the young matt of family writ*** 
to the lord lieutenant, of Brandenburg; "My rircum-itwmin. 
longer make it necessary for me to live in tin* country, met it i* 
now* possible for me to follow my bent toward* State wivit*,** 
Does it not sound as if he were assuming that they had nidi b«m 
waiting for him to ofl'er himself 'i 

This third attempt lasts only for a couple of w..k», tlad,*, 
with his chief begin at once, and the angry hod lieutenant writ.-*: 
“I have had many strange experience*, hut wm* Ji,-f„»e hay, I 
known a junior barrister to have sixty three arr*ai» of mh«L ’* 
The usual reasons give him his exciiie f..r abandoning In* |»*«t 
When he is not; promptly received by his chief, h« *»< t,m 

servingman: “Tell the lord lieutenant that I am going aw a*., and 
shall not come hack.” When, that name <among to Jbihn, h.- 
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meets the chief at a dinner party, and some one asks: fiC Do you 
two gentlemen know one another? ” Bismarck replies: “ I have not 
the honour ”, and introduces himself, with huge delight. He has 
hardly reached home before he delivers his feelings, in letters, 
saying that he had made the attempt a as a sort of mental wood¬ 
cutting, in order to restore my mind to health, since it was lax 
for want of occupation, and needed uniform and regular activity. 
But the parochial arrogance and ludicrous condescension of my 
official superiors was more intolerable than ever, now that I am 
no longer used to it.” Even when he has to act for his brother as 
Landrat, he is soon sick of the occupation, “ and so is my horse. 55 
He speedily gives up this work, too. 

“ Thus do I drift on the stream of life with nothing to steer by 
except the inclination of the moment, and I am fairly indifferent 
as to where the waters may cast me up on the shore.” 


VI 

For a long time now, pietism has been in fashion among the 
country gentlemen of Pomerania. Old Herr von Thadden at 
Trieglaff; his brother-in-law, Ludwig von Gerlach; and the 
latter’s brother, the general, who was a favourite of the king; 
old Puttkamer at Reinfeld; Herr Senfft von Pilsach — all of 
them brought up in the Cadet School, and subsequently officers 
during the War of Liberation—had been “converted” in Berlin, 
had brought the sectarian creed home to Pomerania, and had 
renounced the liberal church. Now they imported pastors of their 
own way of thinking, preached at home and in the villages, con¬ 
verted their agricultural labourers, did penance, held conferences, 
and were glad to hear themselves mentioned in the district with 
anger or curiosity. 

Marie von Thadden was a pretty, rather buxom girl, impas¬ 
sioned, musical, and endowed with a sensuality glossed over with 
piety. She read Jean Paul and the Brentanos, played Mendels¬ 
sohn, and, as the betrothed of young Moritz von Blanckenburg, 
had made the acquaintance of the latter’s friend, Herr von Bis- 


Mark • von Thmidcn 

marck, then full of his pinna for a journey in A'•in. Naturally she 
fell in love with him, though she would not admit it *•< her <rlf, nud 
pretended to be glad that he honoured her a* hi* friend 4 * hr- 
trothed. “His fine carriage, his brilliancy, both in term*! and 
external, attract me more and more; but when I am with him I 
always feel as if I were skating on thin ice and might go through 
at any moment.” To this Gretchen In* seems to he a genius, j« i 
haps the very devil; and from her confession we may infer the 
existence of a dozen girlish letters from Ponteruuia which have 
not come down to us. The one from which I have just tpndcd i • the 
only one that remains, and gives us the impression* formed by * 
passionate girl of good family on meeting Otto von Hisinairi at 
thirty — this man who in Pomerania ranked as a notable ussin of 
the world, and who exercised on the young woman the Ion* **f 
a Mephistopheles. 

Being a pietist’s daughter, she trie* to hi have like a •ti-der to 
him. After he has had a long conversation with her and Iwr 
mother at Tricglaff, she write* to Inr fiance; 

“Never before have I heard any one expound hi* nnbrtirf, nr 
rather his pantheism, so frankly and clearly. , , . Uf omfw o.*.i 
know Otto’s unhappy views, with which he himself i* great!i d>s 
satisfied. He is certainly straightforward, and that i* a pcmm-iau; 
disposition of mind. Furthermore he »■* rather a fra id of t!.«- 
ous image of God la* has created for himsif. , . , lh • *n o 
member perfectly well the night, when he last >oud hi* pram*, 
and how he deliberately gave up tin* practiee, , . . The arrogant 
claim of the pious that, their view* are the only light not; ft. 
greatness of his God, who could never trouble boo-,. If aWd *>tcj< 
a grain of dust as a mortal; his utter lurk of faith; hi* vag-c 
longing to believe; his indifference to joy and pain; hi* un/ath-m, 
able homlom and sense of vacancy, * How can | Miew/ to 
‘seeing that I have no faith? God mud either take pn*»< mm: ,,f 
me himself, or must, instil faith in me without iny voidrdodiMg 
thereto, and without wish on my part!’ He wn* gnat I* 
flushing dark-red several times, hut could not make up hi* mind 
to leave. Although he had an engagement to dine in the „ n gh 
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bourbood, he staved here, arguing vigorously. , . , Manifestly 
Otto was pleasurably touched; love made it* way into his soul; 
. . . you know him well enough, how kindly he can be, and he 
became so now. ... A thousand times it was on the tip of my 
tongue to say: ‘Oh, Otto, Otto, lw*giu a new life, give up your 
disorderly ways!’” 

We see that our friend has laon catechised. He is armed with 
the same rationalism as he had Iteen when a hoy of sixteen; hut he 
also exhibits all the pride of a passionate nature, and that of one 
who (just as in his experiments at an official career) refuses to 
take any trouble, to do anything which may ensure promotion, 
He thinks it is God’s business to take him to himself ; just , lH in 
his secret heart he thinks that it is the king’s business to summon 
him; then, all of a sudden, he grows kindly. When he come* huek, 
two days later, he is, we are told, quiet and thoughtful, earnest, 
and sometimes even anxious. 

He has himself taken sides with this pretty and timelt moved 
girl. For her sake he find* pleasure in some letters from her be¬ 
trothed, Blanckenburg, who had al*o tieeu converted, they are let¬ 
ters, of which their author say* that th<-y were “written in the 
youthful Christian zeal of a friend, raining down thiek a* hail¬ 
stones upon your sick heart* with the most horn >t intention* in 
the world.” Three times Blanckenburg write* to Bismarck with 
out getting an answer. Otto must have the will to believe, must 
read the Bible, must make a clean breast of it. Marie is always 
there in the background, for it tickle* the girl’* fancy to have 
“this friendship with the Farther Pomeranian phunix who is 
supposed to he a perfect example of wildness and arrogance, hut 
can be so attractive,” When .she wiith her Moritz n "deep blue 
flower, which he wears with rejoicing ”, at the same time she send* 
his friend Otto a dark-red flower, well knowing why. 

At Whitsuntide, in the arbour, the engag'd couple net to work 
on him together. The unbeliever is shown a letter front a friend, 
a consumptive girl who love* Bi'iitarek, and cannot die until he 
is converted. Kxtremely exalted letter , from B!nn*-k*‘»bnrg follow, 
full of asseverations. The consumptive girl die*, though not until 
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she has “received inner assurance that jour «uul will not !*• 
lost. . . . Oh, if you only knew how the deceased had proved 
for you!” Bismarck’s answers have not come down to u <» for 
Blanckenburg subsequently destroyed them in a fit of political 
spleen; but in his rejoinder we read: “Why did vott died tear* 
Why were my own eyes full of fears when l was reading your 
letter? Oh, Otto, Otto, every word you write is true.” At a Uf» r 
date, Bismarck confesses that these incident* tmd a powerful 
effect on him. He soon breaks off the correspondence, however, 
for his pride makes it impossible fur him to endure Jtemg ■*V"tn 
pathised with; moreover he feels that he is Ireing rla.-.ithd and 
pigeonholed; in short, he will not, hear another word of the 
matter. 

The rain, falling on stony ground, was speedily unled up. 
There is nothing to surprise us that he should how wept at t 
news of the death of a girl who secretly hoed him. mo nw 
cal, but extremely sentimental, this man ruth the frame of m 
giant. His tears came readily, as was shown later, m>m than on, •, 
at moments of great political dceisdoiw. He was not the man in 
let such incidents pass without showing emotion. Hot nature « 
under a strange spell. In him, the road to faith hir through mm i 
stition. All his life, he was superstition*; and when nut thing > , 
ceptionally fortunate happened to him, he was ineiua >1 t«, *. eu d 
it as the work of providence. With reference to lot hut engag 
ment he wrote at this time: ** If I had ever doubted that t > 

a providence, and that I am an especial far.mnte of p. undent *, 
the breaking off of the engagement entered into with «», !» u*.» o t 
trolled passion would have convinced me of it." 

None the less, his scepticism is still art ire. After a *tmm at 
sea, he writes to his father: "Some of the Indu s famt. d, »,Hw *» 
wept, and in the men’s cabin the only sound to Is- h> uid »-.»■» 
loud praying of a Bremen merehant, who before tlu* had -»ou. d 
to me more interested m his waisteoat. than in f«n <i«d. ... Ah 
the same, the fellow’s prayer seems to hare -.tired on* In, " 
During the festivities in eonnerion with Harm n.it TUdd< oS 
wedding, the rockets that were let off set fire the rnlagi, »»>>! 
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the whole place was burned down. Bismarck, when some <,f the 
pious declared that it was more important to pray than to throw 
water on the flames, quoted Cromwell: "But your trust in God, 
my boys, and keep your powder dry!” Then he rode to the scene 
of action and fought the fire all night. Next day, when there was a 
dispute whether insurance was permissible, seeing that it deprived 
God of a means of edification, he said: "That is pure blasphemy, 
for God can certainly catch us one way or another!” 

Ere long, gossip was afoot in Farther Pomerania to the effect 
that Bismarck was young Frau von Blancketdmrg’x lover. Really 
there was nothing amiss. They were much together, and talked in 
a romantic win. He was an enthusiast for Byron; site for Jean 
Paul, whom Otto did not admire. St ton she became a mother. " Let 
me tell you, since you can no longer visit our little circle often, 
that Fraulein S., a very vulgar young woman, tttu there; . . . 
and that the day after to-morrow 1 am going to an :cJhetic tea 
at Cardemin [Blauckenhurg's estate j where then* will he read¬ 
ings, prayers, and hock flavoured with pineapple." Thus lightly 
docs he pay his footing in this society, for he i t at ea *e there, finds 
what he is in search of; intelligence and good form, " a family life, 
where I am one of the family; almost a home.” 

True that even in this circle his nerves an* on edge. When out. 
walking, he will suddenly Is* overwhelmed with melancholy. The 
most trifling words will bring on a fit of sminre. “ As you know,” 
writes Marie, “this readily happen*, when he feels the influence of 
a friend’s hand.” When Marie tenses him, and makes two glasses 
that can give a mournful note "sing”, he f**g, h* r to stop, say¬ 
ing: “That is too sad. It makes me think of Hoffmann’s tale 
about the soul that was prisoned in a violin.” 

At the Blanckenburg’s house, one day, he meets Johanna von 
Puttkamer. She has none of Marie’s charm; die h small, dark, 
and slight; Italian in type. Him hits a cordial expreion; the 
ardour of her heart shines forth from her grey eye-,, and radiates 
from her enthusiastic personality. What dittinguidie* her from 
Marie is licr grace, her naturalness, and al io th<* violence of her 
feelings. She cannot think twice, bnt is ,*a>ily carried away by 
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the passion that animates her frail and delicate body. She t* one 
of those girls who cling to any decision that has one** he«*n taken. 
She would devote herself unreservedly to the man to wh**»o **h.* 
gave her love, asking nothing from him, happy in Iwr »rii 
sacrifice. What she needs is a man who will guide her; ulutt *4e* 
offers is a port well sheltered from the wind. 

The much courted monster seems to her the guide she want*, 
and she is regardless of his laek of faith. Later perhaps dm may 
have had a temporary misgiving, for Marie writes to her: “Vour 
contradiction certainly did not offend him, for he loves frank 
ness; and as for your prophecy that he will change in# views, 
at bottom he already thinks so him.odf, Hut in *,nch a not me, 
the struggle towards the light goes neither quickly nor raolv, 
and for a long time is hidden from human eye,,’’ 

With these words, Marie strikes home in Is r de->r upturn, She 
pictures him ns a frozen stream, in which the thaw ran *»»!v conn* 
slowly and by force; she has reengui >ed how enigma* mul u hm 
nature. Symbolically, this is what drive, him to take odh-e mi the 
dikes. lie wants to listen to the Kibe in jt>, spring diudderingv , 
to watch the huge stream as it breaks its wav through; to gntdr 
its waters, just as he will guide political movements, and j«»t os 
he will guide himself. 

Bismarck s removal from Pomerania to the I'Ula* itie. «nm»'lh’.i>g 
moie than a mere change of residence, Old i’Vrdmnnd had de d at 
length, despite sherry and port; and thereupon tie* young.-r <n.e, 
now thirty, took over the estate of Hchnuhnuieu in |hr \ J},** t'*l 
ley. He let Knieplmf on lease. ‘Phis was the place hr h*d 

grown up, where for centuries none hut Hiuunr, had I,,Id , 
and he was therefore sad at heart about Urn ljm M, r, “Ti», »L„i, 
neighbourhood of meadows, water, and hare oak f «or», wt-rm-hi t»* 
a mood of gentle melancholy when, after a lot of ttonhbrmim 
husincss had been got, through, toward*, sunset J far. ♦»,d 

visits to various places that, were dear to me, and wh» re I had 
often passed the time in sail reveries. At the spot mhru- f had 
designed to build a new house, a hur,e\ «bel.t,m wav hmg on the 
ground, «„d from ..... . ... , 
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Faithful Ctih'h 

recognise the remains of my faithful Caleb, who for seven long 
years, spiritedly or dispiritedly, .swiftly «»r sluggishly, had borne 
me on his back across mile after mile of country. 1 thought of the 
heaths and the fields, the lakes, the houses and the human lieings 
therein, past which we had trotted together; my life was unrolled 
before me in retrospect, right hack to the days when as a child 
I had played here. 

“The rain was rustling upon the undergrowth, and T stared 
for a long time towards the dull red sunset, my heart overflowing 
with sadness and regret for the sluggish indifference and the blind 
search for pleasure in which I had squandered the abundant gifts 
of youth, intelligence, property, and health had squandered 
them purposelessly anil fruitlessly. ... I was extremely de¬ 
pressed when I got hack to the house, Kv. ry tree I had planted, 
every oak under whose whispering foliage I had lain in the grass, 
seemed to reproach me for handing it over to a stranger; even 
more plainly did all the labouring folk reproach me, assembled 
now in front of the dour to express their sorrow at their present 
distress and their anxiety concerning tin ir future under the 
tenant farmer. . . . They told me how long they had served my 
father; the older men among them were actually weeping, and I 
myself was not far from tears.” 

When we read these heartfelt phrase*, some of which, poetically 
worded as they are, remind us of (hu the’ , farewell to his summer¬ 
house, we cannot hut ask ourselves why Bismarck was leaving 
Kniephof; whether shortness ot money had driven him away, or 
whether the wish for a better habitation had prompted this*sur¬ 
prising change of residence. Nothing of the kind! His motive was 
ambition. 

For at the time of his father’s death, when he eaute into dose 
contact with the circle of which an account w as given in the last 
few pages, when he reached the age of thirty and felt that the time 
of his adventurous youth was over, there a rove in him a new, we 
may say the first, wish to exercise a wider influence; and this wish, 
with trifling vacillations, was to dominate him for half a century 
to come. As circumstances would have it, the impula* directed 
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itself towards public life, first of nil towards the sphere in which 
he was to reign in virtue of his heritage. His plans e«uld he 
realised more quickly in Saxony; there work in the otlhv of the 
dike-board offered an opening. This fact awakened a slnmWring 
sense of kinship with the fate of the river whose crises he was to 
describe so eloquently—a sense he was deliberately to transform 
into deeds. From a dike on the bills* it was not far to the Land 
tag; and the circle of the pietists was closely interconnected with 
Potsdam. When one of the pietists, at about this time, widted to 
facilitate Ins reentry into State service, as royal commissary in 
East Prussia, Bismarck, writing to his brother from Schmdmtisrn, 
said he was disinclined to accept. 

“No doubt I could get promotion in the Fast Pros dan service j 
but it is my misfortune that, every post I might obtain seems 
desirable to me until I occupy it, and that then I find it burden 
some and a bore. That is what would happen were 1 »n accept tins 
offer. If I go to East. Prussia, | shall have to refuse the <4tb c 
of dike-reeve here, which the government has already promised 
me. . , . But the dike service, In conjunct inn with work in the 
Landtag, to which 1 can almost, certainly secure election, will give 
mo plenty to do without cutting me off from the admmssfjatom 
of my estates. . . . My fixed idea is to pay off some of the de•}•*■» 
first of all.” At, the same time he emphasises his prospects of b. 
coming Landrat. The present, oeeupnnt of the post, whine health 
is obviously failing. Is not likely to last more than thr.e or four 
years longer; he says he has medical opinion about tin, **tin 
Saturday there is to be a ball in Rat henna, I don't thsuk t dud? 
go, because I have no gloves suitable for a man in mourning." 

Thus he has calculated the chances, has got a promt*.** of the 
reversion of the post of dike-reeve, is sure of election to tie* Land 
tag, is informed as to how long the prevent Landrat t* tiL H 
survive, fLiving made his [(reparations, he manager to get the ei 
tant dike-reeve dismissed for being absent without kvo! .Sinnd 
taneously with sending in his application for the pod, he tn« 8 
to ensure that the contribution from In* own ntate to tbe nt/t 
conservancy board shall be reduced, digs up an old regal**ou* 
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to the effect that the dike-reeve shall be some one whose landed 
possessions give him a direct interest in the post, and discovers 
that, centuries before, an exchange of estates relevant to this 
subject had been forced upon his ancestors. These things are done 
to strengthen his own claims to the position. All is perfectly legal; 
all will redound to the advantage of his neighbours, whom he will 
help by taking the office out of incapable hands. At the same time 
it is all done in order to protect his own property, to reduce his 
own expenses, to make his own name widely and favourably known 
throughout the circle. His ultimate object, of course, is to become 
Landrat and deputy. 

Energy, capacity, realism, and will-to-power — these are the 
characteristic qualities which Bismarck displays in his first po¬ 
litical activity, thereby wresting speedy and infallible success, 
which success in its turn becomes a motive for new and ever new 
activities. 


VII 

A massive and dignified building is the ancestral mansion of 
Schonhausen, standing among stately limes and oaks. It is not a 
castle, but is a considerable edifice; and one who looks out of its 
windows feels himself well born. Writing an impressionist sketch 
to a friend, Bismarck says: “When I look out of the window 
through the smoke rising from the cigar in my left hand, look 
due north, to the right and the left I see, first of all, old lime trees, 
then an old-fashioned garden with trimmed hedges, gods carved 
out of sandstone, box-trees, dwarf fruit trees; behind these, a 
great extent of wheat-fields (unfortunately they are not mine); 
then, a league or so away, on the high bank of the Elbe, the little 
town of Ameburg. . . . From the windows in the southern gable, 
I should see the towers of Tangermiinde; and westward, in the 
mist, the cathedral of Stendal. Within doors, I see a large three¬ 
storeyed house, with ancient walls, very thick; hangings of leather 
and linen with oriental designs and landscapes; rococo furniture 
covered with faded silk; and, speaking generally, an equipment 
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which suggests considerably more wealth than the present owner 
of the place has inherited from his forefathers.” 

The first thing the new toaster wants in the old hmjw is a wife. 
During the last years of his father’s life, this must have Siren m 
perpetual theme of discussion at Kuiephof; for thence, and f»»>ut 
Otto on his travels, sceptical reports canto again and again t*< 
the father. “I have made the acquaintance of iVr* 

sionally she looks perfectly beautiful, hut she will soon Ion- It*-r 
complexion and grow red in the face. 1 was really it* hue with h»r 
for four-and-twenty hours; and I should he glad enough if 4»* 
were to marry Meier and come lit live at Helm*.’’ When Sr h Iii 
N orderney, he ticks the lathes off: Countess RemjtW, ” who has 
fine teeth and a coppery colour, and will some day become it 
stately calmness”; Frau von licit/modem, **whnw well grown 
daughter is considered the belle of the place, and would make m 
splendid wife to go long walks with; she is tall and drmhr, wdh 
good ‘understandings’— a girl from the Mo..!, n>> common 
vintage, neither cold nor sour.” 

Every adjective shows the connoisseur of woman. We «*«* ban 
sizing them up like horses trotted out before a prospects** hum ; 
he is much more interested in their birth than U»*tr wealth, bo 
Bismarck never wanted to marry for tuoiiev. Now, in 
hausen, the problem grows more acute. He write* to So* mt.s: 
“The devil take me, I really must marry; this Iscom. * pof . 
clear to me. I feel very lonely now that father ha-, go*. , and m 
muggy weather I grow melancholy, and more ready to fa!: «.i ko. 
Xhere is no help for it, I shall have in the end to now t ». If, I 
Everyone here wants me to. , , . True, die lorn, iu>« * ..id, U« 
then so do all the others. ... I mud cnnfevt that I hate **.\i 
some vestiges of fondness for the wheelwright’s wsiV IonfadMol 
huzzy I) —a weakness on whose account 1 am la ginning *o rev ; <e, * 
myself. It is a good thing when one earned change Minds 
often as one’s shirt, even though one doc* the latter t«-rv ,ddm,d ” 
At the date of these plainly worded »dmt*>nm* fwla.h a»* 
quite in the Junker’s style), and at the tery t of tl.« j,,., 
affair here alluded to, he has been spending a i* ar »*r m».se t »<< ; 
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the society of the pietists- Indeed, In* had marie the acquaintance 
of Johanna von Puttkamor a year before his father’s death. It 
would seem, then, that he is very little disposed to let these hmer 
conflicts exert any influence upon his mode of life; but the 
Blanckenburgs had not ceased to think of the couple who, at their 
wedding feast, had been placed together by design; so they in¬ 
vited Bismarck and Johanna to join them on a summer excursion 
in the Harz Mountains. No doubt they were not free from 
thoughts of saving Otto’s soul by marrying him to the pious girl, 
and of seeing her well placed in a union with the impious noble¬ 
man. Blanckenburg, indeed, had commended the young woman to 
his friend before the two had met. M She is very clever, extremely 
musical, . . . exceptionally lovable; an able, more than able, 
student, most original, with a serious and pious mind; she 
plays waltzes with the most sublime and childlike simplicity, better 
than any one else I have heard. Come amt make her acquaintance. 
If you do not want her, I shall take her as second wife,"* 

This description is shrewdly designed to influence Bismarck, 
for it is free from the overstrained enthusiasm in which the writer 
is apt to indulge. Marie’s description is more exalted, and full 
of secret pride: “A piquant flower, ami one which no blight has 
ever touched. ... There is nothing more beautiful about her 
aspect than her eyes and her long black hair; she looks quite 
grown up, talks freely, is witty and cheerful with every one, man 
or woman, and does not make the distinction we do between in¬ 
teresting and uninteresting. ... A girl to the depths of her 
being; . . . pure, limpid, clear like blue sen wafer.” 

_ What distinguishes Johanna from her pious friend** is a certain 
piquant acerbity, which bridges the transition to irony; across 
this bridge, the confirmed sceptic draws m ar to her. Had she not 
been original and musical, had she not I teen able to play waltzes 
and to talk without restraint, hail she not l«-.*u on an easy footing 
with every one, her purity alone would not have influenced him. 
What ultimately made him decide to marry Johanna was neither 
her religious faith nor her intelligence, it was tie* serene hut still 
unminted gold of a human heart poio**wing all the {towers of self- 
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sacrifice that were lacking to himself; it was her potter of pm 
sionate absorption in anything she hiul once undertaken. Slw 
would not be a more daughter to him, although nine year* younger 
in age and a hundred years younger in experience, She would t«- 
a companion: one who would leave his leadership undisputed; 
would accept his outlook; would always lie ready to dutr* 1m 
sorrows and troubles, to join him in his mockery ami Ids contempt; 
would be less proud than he, hut hardly less defiant; g> ittb- *»t 
home, unyielding in a struggle, tuneful hut demure; like luma if, 
full of passion against, an enemy, and, none the less, harmonium 
as he had never been. 

On this excursion in the Harz Mountains, they drew rapid!* 
together, “each of them full of wonder in the growing knowledge 
of the other.” Meanwhile, Hismarek was having quiet cum 
tions with Marie, a nuiturer woman than .Johanna, alder and 
more sensuous. There are echoes of then- eunvn ottl'-n. in hn 
diary: “A lifelong solitary, searching for peace, trying all »laog-=, 
vainly.” This is the complete resignation of a man who know •> 
that his choice may lead to happme-e., ft «,l yet mint 
renunciation. Such are the feelings with which flimmrrk »■«*.-»» 
upon marriage. 

For the rest, there were moonshine and ebrcrfulnn■>; uwli 
hooting in the Wolfschlucht ; he often presses champagne »m lev 
companions, pays for everything, organises everything Wf.-r if, 
return home, influenced by further letters from ItbuwUidmrg, h ■ 
begins to read the Bible, sjmaks reservedly almut test, and 
in a letter concerning Johanna that he is'not yet «n- of |„„„,|f 
Hus letter, wliicli was destroyed with the oth» i», uw* wijte-H 
in Latin, in case through indiscretion it should fall into the Mv’» 
hands. 

Suddenly influenza breaks out in t’nmeranm, ami kill* M«:/i 
brother. Next the mother falls sick. Marie net-, hi un**,, Ihiru.g 
the nocturnal vigils, she writes in intimate ternn to 
She begs him to come quickly; the mother die,; |,«- emu*, 
are long conversations, and evening prayer*; }„. «,]) >( „t km-*; 
with the others, hut is in a melting mood, Tien Mane hrt»df 
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First Experience of Death 

takes tlie infection, has fainting fits, sends for him, tells him that 
now it is time for his conversion, more than time. Here is a second 
woman who is praying for him on her deathbed. His spirit is 
already touched, and will not this finally decide his course? His 
obstinacy yields. He prays for the first time in fifteen years, 
“without pondering about the reasonableness of the prayer”, 
prays that his friend’s life may be spared. 

With amazement he learns how serene are the dying woman 
and her husband, who regard the death as nothing more than a 
premature setting out on a journey, and are confident that they 
will meet again. Marie dies. It is a blow for the friend who had 
loved her. His pain is purely egoistic. “My first sorrow was a 
passionate and selfish realisation of the loss I had suffered. . , . 
This is really the first time I have lost any one through death; 
any one whose departure left an unexpected vacancy in my life. 
The loss of one’s parents is on a different footing. . . . The re¬ 
lationship between child and parent is not usually so intimate. ... 
Such a sense of vacancy, the idea that I should never again see 
one so dear to me, one who had become necessary to me, one of 
whom I had seen far too little — this was so new to me that I 
found it very difficult to believe in the reality of what had hap¬ 
pened, and the whole incident seemed incredible.” The next time 
he sees his widowed friend, he utters momentous words, saying: 
“ This is the first person I have lost whose heart, I am confident, 
beat warmly for me. , , , Now I believe in eternal life — or, if 
there is no such thing, the world was not made by God.” 

In the most natural way in the world, his anguish has moved 
him to prayer, as it may move any one, believer or not. He had 
actually prayed “in the train”, as Blanckenburg quaintly re¬ 
marks. In the most natural way in the world, amid these scenes 
of deep feeling and of mourning, influenced by the dying woman’s 
request and by the friendship of the survivors, did Bismarck turn 
to God. Even now, he makes a typical Bismarckian reservation. 
The sceptic leaves a way of retreat open. The cold clarity with 
which at the age of sixteen he had justified his relinquishment of 
prayer, has not wholly disappeared in these thoughtful moods of 
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the grown man; and in what he says to his friend h»* rai-ws a d,mSu 
as to whether, after ail, Hod made the world which, Spin.*.- •* 
notwithstanding, seems to him extremely doubtful. 

The evening before his departure, white ddl in his fs'-. ud'i 
house, Bismarck writes a letter in which he is nippond to h *%*- 
summarised what had happened, ami stated how deep an »»; 
pression these events had made on his mind. Thereupon H!ae- t,, > 
burg, with embraces and tears, is said to have» \»*!att»wd ; "To dti 
you make me incredibly happy!’* Tlu-.e tln‘hfidwiH, *hndt to 
Bismarck come naturally enough (seeing that he i > tn*|»*vm«m 
able by disposition) in view of the moods prevailing in the hoo.->- 
and the experiences of the last few tv* el**, le t i *> m the bad, 
ground a longing for the compied of the mutd« u «!<o«- rvccvove** 
pious father is not merely a pielid but a tjmfiet, Thn» h i 
avowal of belief in (hut is not a deception, or j* at newt trii 
deception, Bismarck had nothing material to gain Jo, tb;, n.o> 
riage, nor was he driven hv pas don to pot tie- go 1. II • » ant, d 
her as mendier of a particular circle, one wlnli had l> » "tc.-- to 
him a second home. Her faith had b , u •,! i unge to bm», and i 
become acceptable under red tin rumldtoui, \:*’i on*;*, m h * 
inner man the prayer of a he!m*d woman iw i»d! *o-S,o; 9 «g, a 
woman he had loved ami never j>*mi-nol, his fr.-bug-i now tut.- 
towards another woman, whom lie looked upon ni hi,.1 v to nod 
a good companion, and therefore wished to many, 

A few weeks later, he met her once more in tin ibam'*e-nbo» H V 
house, made his declaration, and wav «nimdiu*,H a. > • j.». d, t to 
the way home, in an inn at Stettin, hr wrote to ,b4,*nuV» Mo. t 
asking her haml in marriage. 

With the art, of the born diplomatist, the 1. n, r n 
suit the pious moml of the recipient, Never in h«, Ufr d d lbs 
marck call so often on tin* name of (but «*» u» the. r,.»,»?.% 
the second one he wride to Herr i.»n i*ut*Umn , he , v,„ 
ducod ecclesiastical phraseology tpuf.- foreign h» J ;1 , H tdo,-.v. v 
style. He knew that he must make open adinivouu nf In, 
and of his previous unbelief, if Id, pi..„ 31 i M*b K t f ,„ * 

credence; and although all lit* »nid wav bate |«» n i g *** 
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The Real Bismarck 

none the less shrewdly fashioned to promote the success of his 
design. In tins respect, it was like the complaint he sent in against 
his predecessor as dike-reeve. While he was speaking of God, his 
tone was humble: “At that time God did not hear my prayer, 
and yet he did not reject me, for never since then have I lost the 
capacity of praying to him, and I feel, if not peace of mind, at 
least confidence and courage such as l had long ceased to 
know. ... I am convinced that, thank* to my invincible frank¬ 
ness and my loyalty to that which I have disclosed to none but 
yourself, God will vouchsafe success to the righteous man.” 

When he comes to speak of himself, he assumes a prouder tone: 
“I shall not dwell upon my feelings and designs in regard to your 
daughter, for the step that I am now taking speaks more loudly 
and more eloquently than words. Nor shall 1 further my cause 
with you by promises, for you know better than 1 do the untrust¬ 
worthiness of the human heart, and my only guarantee for the 
welfare of your daughter is to be found in my prayer for the 
blessing of the Lord.** 

The pious father is extremely reluctant to give hi* daughter 
to a man “of whom he has heard much evil and very little good.” 
Upon receipt of his non-committal answer, Bismarck assumes the 
offensive, suddenly turns up at Hcinfvld, finds ** an inclination to 
drag out the negotiations indefinitely, ... so that who knows 
which direction they might have taken, had 1 not turned to my 
betrothed at the very first sight of her, and, by a resolute em¬ 
brace, to the speechless amazement of her parents, promptly put 
matters on a different footing, so that within five minutes every¬ 
thing was satisfactorily settled." Here is the real Bismarck. By 
promptitude and personal courage he quickly carries through 
what has long been prearranged in his mind. Surprise attack was 
always the technique of this statesman. 

Now he throws all his amiability into the scale, instantly makes 
a conquest of the household, drinks champagne and hock with the 
old gentleman, waltzes with his betrothed while Herr von Butt- 
kamer plays the piano. Even the mother, a difficult woman, highly 
cultured, soon “ took the bearded heretic to her excellent heart ”— 





A Treaty of Panmit '** 

for just now ho had grown a hoard. It is true that ho hit * burg 
conversations with his lH*trothod about religion. » •, b ^ 

thanks to her natural simplicity ho in free from tie- wsi-f A 
oppression which harassed him at the Blaurhcuburg*’, and h«' i» 
delighted when she says to him with a smile: " l should lum* *» 
you your conge had not God shown Ids grace to urn, or at :* »'•« 
given you a peep of it through the keyhole!** 'Him metaphor iif 
a peep through the keyhole was truer than she would bar* lit*4, 
She did not know what Otto had written to his brother 

“In matters of faith, we differ somewhat, juur** to her ds»tr -■** 
than to mine. Still, the difference is not so gnat as you ought 
imagine, for many external and internal happenings lone ««ought 
changes in me of late, so that, now (a new thing in ttw, as *:»«» 
know) I feel justified in numlwriug myself among those »!v* b. 
lievein the Christian religion. Although in respeet *if some of !?« ■ 
doctrines, perhaps those whieh Christian i ns a rule r<ni-n4> s 
the most, important, I am so far as 1 aio char eoMrejoieg ;>■<, 
own views by no means fully reconciled with the i 'buBs-au »»-g 
look, nevertheless, tacitly as it were, a sort of Tr>at % of l 4 ,»v> * t 
has been signed between myself and .Johanna. It. o4* ,, i 
pietism in women, and detest, member* of the female eo who *.j• 
a parade of enlightenment." Need he speak m»or p! tmU H i v< 
in his utterances, the tastes of a eotmmwur of woman, oh., i »4 
his cxpericnees with the female heart, and ale* In. .44 -u i , n 
against, his mother. If he has reached the other -mb of .bo ,5 v, »l 
is on a rather fragile bridge. He himself d*-'»rtil* » *!e- wbob :,n 
tory of his “conversion" as a Treaty of Bav.au, that s* 
as a mutual tolerance established between «, hgmo» *, 

Pietism in women is to His taste, and therefor- t% g’ai fJ.a? 
his own wife is of that persuasion. 

His general attitude towards his engagement »•> that 
of the world. Ilia letters to his brother and lm nst*i S.*i•• !>*r. 
to say about Cod, but a great deal about a kmght 
about to settle down at the domestic fireside ; ** »*• *),<- t, | 

think I am very fortunate, far more than I had hoped to t*<, f-u, 
to put the matter unemotionally, I an* going to marry a 
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The Sceptic Betuh the Bible 

of exceptional intelligence and rare liability of spirit, who 1$ at 
the same time extremely amiable and facile a vivre, more than any 
other woman 1 have ever known. ... In a word* I am exceed¬ 
ingly well content; anti I hope you, too, will be pleased*'* As re¬ 
gards money, she will bring him little, so tie tint'd see to the 
financial side, “Other details, such as the immeasurable astonish¬ 
ment of the natives, and the annoyance of the old ladies, t , , J 
will tell you by word of mouth. For tin* nonce f will merely ask 
you and Oscar to have a kindly feeling towards my future wife, 
Ileinfeld is close to the Polish frontier; one bears the wolves and 
the natives howling all night; and in this and the six neighbour¬ 
ing circles, people are thick on tin* ground, eight, hundred to the 
square league; Polish spoken here, A pleasant count resided* Ilia 
own estate is only a few* leagues away. 

He is very much tickled at the amazement of the innumerable 
girl cousins, all of whom are somewhat affronted that they knew 
nothing of wdiat was going on. Since he has been to court once or 
twice and is a travelled man, they agree in sayingi “Well, we 
would rather have had some one else; still, hr is a very distin¬ 
guished person.** His own friends are alarmed at the prospect 
of his becoming “pious**, though he himself is not, disturbed by 
this. During these first weeks {w hen, inspired by the wilbto- 
believo but always influenced by Ids native srrpttcism, lie zealously 
studies the Bible), he tells Blanehenhurg, the converted converter, 
that he does not know whether Fhrbt was the sou of (toil or only 
a divine man; that he is dubious about the doctrine of the Fall; 
that a great many of the contradictions in the Bible are too much 
for him; that he is not yet settled in his mind. In one of his letters, 
he makes an obviously admiring comment on the devil, writing in 
such a way that Johanna is horrified* 

VIII 

The period of the engagement h tool by him for the education 

of the woman of Ins choice. Never among Hermans has a man of 
the world or a poet written more charmingly and brilliantly to 
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any woman; and never did Bismarck write tike thin again, Tie* 
letters show him at the climax of his humour ami hi* knowledge, 
his fancy and his imagination, his finesse ami his deheney. With 
an unerring hand he gently guides her on to his own road; and, 
while he continues to provide fresh nutriment for her piety, win!** 
he allows her to congratulate herself on having tamed the on age, 
he himself slowly tames the country girl, who is really much adder 
than he is, and much younger. This transformation is ■»»* remark 
able that on one occasion she writes to the Mad d tinker; "Y m» 
are so fond of the formal, whereas I am so glad to disregard eon 
vention, if it can possibly be done.’* 

At first she is a little afraid of i to ring him, and writ* h : |)o 

not look at me so sarcastically. . . , Very lit tl*> i * needed to mail- 
me shed floods of tears, and you must not do that. , . . H in- 
patience with me, and await the coming of tin- .joing and the 
results of your tilling.” Then she sudd*-nt,v ivmrudwrs what « 
terrible man he is said to him- been: ** I expert vmi to -duns m- it'd 
the fidelity of your heart. What if I deceive my-i.-Jf ' What wdl 
happen then? Mistrust is the most dreadful thing in tin* »>.« Id, , . , 
Your handwriting seems to me to have become more wilful than 
that of the old letters you have shown me, It it -m with v**>ir 
heart likewise, Otto?” Then she answers her nw„ qm-.tmn in 
feminine fashion: ” Never mind if it he m«; 1 shall my "If !, a!) 
the more acquiescent, Beloved, amt shall try to bend »)-»» ! ran 
not break. But if, after all, you will not go my wav, f nh«il! *|nn-f 1 v 
go yours. I bus in four months, with gentle fore*-, b>* lm» brought 
her to complete surrender. When she wants low to read d.’wn 
Paul, or to wear a velvet coat (which he d.-t.-T* quit* nv mu«bt 
she good-naturedly puts up with his No. 

He is grateful to her for this self surrender, and thanks b« i 
with all the cordiality of a man who has long b *, „ « , 

Although before his engagement he had found in bhinrif »!,. rb 
ments requisite for an active and orderly life, although tlo »•»,. 
ing-point in his career had come a year earlier, be |»i» *h ♦ ?,, 
credit for these changes to her account, amt im-n^e, hr, „ H 
satisfaction by hi* victories. 
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Johanna’s Education 


The first time lie returns home after they are engaged he 
writes: “When I drove into the village, I felt (as never before) 
how delightful it is to have a home. . . • You can hardly conceive, 
Darling, with what hopeless lack of feeling I used to enter the 
house when I came back from a journey. . . . Never was the 
vacancy of my existence more evident to me than at such mo¬ 
ments, until I became absorbed in a book (none of which could be 
gloomy enough for my mood) ; or mechanically went about my 
daily work. . . . Now, how differently do I look at everything; 
not only the things that concern you, the things which may or 
may not suit you (though for a couple of days I have been rack¬ 
ing my brains to find the best place for your writing-table) ; my 
whole outlook on life is a new one, and I am keenly interested in 
my work as dike-reeve and other administrative details.” Never¬ 
theless, before he realises what he is doing, he has copied out for 
her two of Byron’s gloomy poems, poems that cannot be gloomy 
enough for him, lengthy outpourings of melancholy. He writes 
beneath them: “All nonsense!” He sends them to her none the 
less. 

In his second letter he is already, imperceptibly, beginning her 
education. She must work hard at her French, for otherwise she 
will be at a loss in good society. This is put most delicately and 
most charmingly, but he says it. Soon afterwards he tells her she 
must learn to ride. A few weeks later: “ I am no longer interested 
in those utterly miserable English poems. . . . Now I watch a 
black cat playing with them in the sunshine, rolling them over 
and over like a ball, and I am glad to see this.” All the same, he 
sends her some more transcripts from Byron; and in the next 
letter some French poems expressive of world weariness. With 
amazing self-deception, he adds: “You need not mind my read¬ 
ing them now; they no longer do me any harm.” 

Once, after quoting a poem, he gives free rein to the spirit 
of his earlier days: “ Most congenial to me is the wish to become, 
in such a night, a sharer in the delight, a portion of the tempest 
of night; mounted on a runaway horse, to gallop down the rocks 
into the thunder of the Bhinefall.” Hardly has the girl, not 






Full of Contradiction# **J 

•without alarm, grasped the meaning of these word* from her 
fiance, these reminiscences of his wild youth, when Middmdy *5.,- 
finds that — an accomplished horseman he ha * reiiod its hi . 
steed at the top of the rock.v descent, has laughed the u ?»«■!•• 
out of window amid the smoke of his cigar, ironically wntusg' 
“A pleasure of this sort can only he indulged once in n ttlYf 

Thus full of contradictions is the heart of Otto t**n 1. 

When he descrU>es his actual doings, he is more cheerful, t''*r 
days he writes in the mood of a midwife who is nlwa> * nwrihog 
the birth; writes of the movement, of the Mils*, of the pt'ori-muc* 
that have been made to master the ice when it breaks up. Win u Jw> 
stands in the water half the night, in eommaml of tlwir tuitks 
takings, he is enjoying himself. Bismarck always » howv'lf 

when he is dealing with tin* great forces of nature, *" to. t 

The clashing fragments of ice an* calling toe, plating the l’appv.» 
heimer March, and the chorus of moimteil pmmuH i> 'jouguig 
Why don’t the fragments of ice really ring? How hoeH that wmd.l 
be, and how poetical! It. is like new life to me that this 
season of waiting is over, and the real work loti begun, , , . .!*■ 
t’emhrasse, your slave, Bismarck,” What a tempo, what J - ,v in 
life! Then comes a postscript: “ Send me the eun iupe of tie- *. »k r 
which took five days to reach you. I will lodge a complaint at. .->* 
the matter in Berlin.” Next he tell* her about th«* gn-a* 
when the ice had broken up. "The floe* were dadting ag-ttm* 
another, riding on one another, heaping tbrmwhr* up »» ? up¬ 
as a house, and from time to time jamming into a dam a* em 
Elbe. The waters were pent up for a time, until at h-ngfh - 

swept everything madly before them. .Now all tie- 

been broken to pieces in the struggle, and the »*»,•,- i# *d„ 4 

covered with small masses of floating ice, which »ult , 2«*h * . 

gether angrily as the river carries them down hi.* to»l-n 
towards the open ica.” 

In * uch cataclysms of nature, which are in truth rrfWtnm. „i 
his own soul, we hear the revolutionist in Biumir. k w.odmg a 
battle-cry, and we realise that his lineage alone is »•«*«),»*»se,hie 

for making him a legitimist. 
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Forty-one Quarrelsome Peasants 

Vigorous and full of life as lie is in these hours of battle, when 
the elements are threatening and when he imposes his will on 
them—indoors, he is only much moved when, with wise states¬ 
manship, he is able to accommodate a dispute. Enthusiastically 

^“Thifmorning I was extraordinarily pleased when I was able 
to settle a dispute among forty-one quarrelsome peasants, each 
of whom was infuriated with the other forty, and each of whom 
would gladly have paid thirty talers if thereby he could have 
inflicted ten talers loss on any of the others. My predecessor as 
dike-reeve had been dealing with the matter for four years, and 
had probably found it a lucrative source of income. . . . After 
four hours, I bad persuaded them to come to terms; and the 
moment when, with the signed document in my pocket, I got back 
into my carriage', was one of the few joyful ones I have as yet had 
as the outcome of my official position. . . . This incident has 
shown me once more that, true pleasure in an official position can 
only be expected when one works in a circle where one comes into 
personal contact with the people whom one rules. As president 
or minister of State, one never comes into contact with human 

beings, but only with ink and paper. 

“When I consider how little even the greatest and mightiest 
statesman is able, in his official capacity, to promote happiness 
and lessen misery; when I la-come convinced that neither a min¬ 
ister nor a king can close his eyes in the conviction (unless, of 
course, he be a self-deluded fool) that in the long run he has 
spared any of those under his care a sorrow, or brought any one 
of them a joy the more "then I cannot, but think of I.enatis 
melancholy poem, I hr ludiffermtist. , . . <hir mortal life can 
only be fruitful for our own souls. . . . Whether we can help 
others than ourselves to earthly well-being, is, after all, a matter 
of indifference in comparison with this existence of otir own at 
whose end stands eternity. After thirty years, all has turned to 
dust, which is blown about through the millenniums that, follow; 
and to those who arc now d**ad, what do**-, it matter whether, in 
life, they were joyful or sorrowful? ” 










Mumng® 

Look at him witting there in his carriage, with las dgm-d -tgw • 
ment. He is thirty-two years ohi, and perhaps thornugKv -■ - 
tent with himself and the world for the first tune in hr. ht* . th 
is tliinking about the forty-one peasants, of what had i;v*de tl. ' '■ 
quarrel with one another and hate one another, and Ism* h" i ».l 
come and looked into their souls, how he had though* for I s .,. >r, 
and had in the end managed to bring them to term-, with > r 
another. Then, in place of these peasants, States and r, f- j - 

before his eyes, and ho wonders what a state .man ma t t* h • 
minister or a king, who has done on the large scale w hat h>- to d 
has been able to do on the small. Onee more in* glimp» >i tl> k >b 
tested by-ways of bureaucracy, the sight of winch *h«t»»jts t ,.< 
vision of every one in Prussia; ami h«* feel * afiaoi of So» own 
devilish will-to-power, forces his ga.o* hack to narrow h'ffittt, 
whistles the happiness of his fellow < down th» «uni, and, *o 
different once more, drives up to the ame .tral do.or 

At home, he has plenty of time on hn hand*. lb •*!"' nJi J in 
writing sheet after sheet to Johanna, tat mg le fo,. her In <v» !! 
ions, his feelings, and his doubts; delving into hi-, h-i hi- to 
find anything that can suitably he recounted to Joe. lb- 
of the correspondence with her numciuke and pr, ,l* ce,v a m h 5 
love, and she trembles as she wooden whether a man * an .’**»*•■ •« 
ardently twice, lie tells her of the long letter he h» l w > 1 * t ■ ‘ -* 
his cousin when he resigned State service, ami af'.-i r; 

interval of a decade: “In the main, 1 still odnerd** t , tS«* »,,,?*>, 
I then expressed regarding th<* futility of our State . , . 

Sometimes, even now, when one of m,v former f»i,'n« itud.u, 1 ’* 
quickly made a success of his career, I mo uenlsibd a* »/.,• ngh* 
that I might have done the same thing. Hut t 
myself with the reflection that man seel-* happim*, oi„v', 
he seeks it outside himself." While writing fbn «.*?* p»*t b * *.?, 
cerity, he is vigorously promoting hr. candidature» it !,r 
and pulling strings to secure the appointment «s l.mviruV 

In a sovereign and gently parental fa dm a*, !.«• d«-.d» «,*'*. ;-.,m 
doubts and her sentiments: “ Why should y*m 
my angel? . . . Tell me why? (I am a unit of fb»- t ihj Vt 
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Man of the Old March 

one of those who want to know the reasons for things. I was 
brought up in Pomerania from the age of two to the age of seven¬ 
teen, and therefore am sometimes slow to understand a joke.) 
Tell me why you should weep?” When, after his visit, she writes 
to him a letter full of yearning, he replies: “ You must learn to 
be thankful for the joys you have had, ami not, like a little child, 
to cry for more directly one of them comes to an end!” Thus 
does he, who has never been satisfied in Itis life, preach content 
to this ardent girl. If she is surprised at the number of her wooers, 
this surprise affronts him, mortifies his pride. He says that, she 
should rather look contemptuously at any (me who does not 
recognise her value, and should say to such a person: ‘“Monsieur! 
Le fait est, quo Mr. de B. inhume, ce qui prouve, (pie tout individu 
male, qui ne m’adore pas, est, un butor sans jugement \ . . . You 
should not be so modest, now that I, after wandering for ten 
years among the rose gardens of North Germany, have, at long 
last, plucked a buttercup.” The inborn pride of Hie Junker, who 
as yet has done nothing to prove his worth, leads him to consider 
that the woman of his choice is by that very choice given pre¬ 
cedence over all women in the world. 

He now reads the Bible often, and is fond of quoting it. His 
attitude towards marriage: is thoroughly Lutheran. He is always 
saying: “We must he one heart and one flesh; must suffer to¬ 
gether, and express our thoughts in unison. Do not. hide anything 
from me. You will not always have joyful evpriencr* in contact 
with my long thorns. . . . We must he content to scratch our 
hands on them together, even till the blood comes.” 

He gives her vivid descriptions of the old families of servants 
and handicraftsmen on his estate, and teiU her how their an¬ 
cestors served his. “I find it very difficult to dismiss any one who 
has once served me. ... I cannot deny that I am proud of such 
a persistence of the conservative principle here at home, where 
my forefathers lived for centuries in the same rooms, where they 
were horn and where they died; where the pictures on the walls 
of the mansion and of the church show them in their clanking 
armour; the long-haired cavaliers of the days of the Thirty 
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Years War, with their pointed beards; men in full-bottomed wigs, 
with red-heeled shoes, trampling noisily over the boards; the pig¬ 
tailed cavalrymen who fought for Frederick the Great; at last 
the effeminate sprig of the same line who now prostrates himself 
at the feet of a black-haired maiden.” 

Another time, the Junker is struck with the seamy side of his 
conversion. The new-made Christian decides that he must pay 
more heed than of yore to the poor on his estate. “When I think 
how a taler can help such a hungry family to better fare for 
weeks, it almost seems to me like robbing the poor who are 
a-hungered and a-cold that I should spend thirty talers in com¬ 
ing to visit you. Of course I could devote that sum to the poor, 
and still make the journey. But that would leave matters as they 
were; double the amount, tenfold the sum, would still serve merely 
to allay a fraction of the suffering. ... As a sophist, therefore, 
I must appease myself by saying that my journey is not an ex¬ 
travagance undertaken for my own pleasure; it is a duty I owe 
my betrothed. . . . The amount the journey costs me must cer¬ 
tainly be given to the poorl This is a very ticklish problem. How 
far am I justified in devoting to my own pleasure what God has 
entrusted to my administration, while there are still, in my im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, persons who are ailing from cold and 
hunger, persons who have pawned their bedding and their cloth¬ 
ing, so that they cannot go out to work? ‘Sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and follow me! * But how far may not that 
lead us? The poor are more numerous than all the treasures of 
the king would suffice to feed. Well, we shall see what will come 
of it.” 

On this occasion, when his young faith is put to a practical 
test, Bismarck for the first (and, with so much Christian senti¬ 
ment, for the last) time impinges upon a problem against which, 
in days to come, he will be shipwrecked because of his failure to 
understand it. True, his sophism is a jest, one which does not 
convince his own intelligence. Still, that he should talk of his 
personal expenditure as a robbery of the hungry poor; that, were 
it only for five minutes, he should hesitate to' indulge in the 
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Robber Knights 

pleasures proper to his station (pleasure* which he is only in a 
position to enjoy because those forefathers of his, pictured on 
the walls, were robber knight*) is all new in Bismarck, is 
foreign to his disposition; and, because foreign, it is transient. 
Certainly this lord of the soil is willing enough to care for the 
underlings who dwell thereon. But never can the Junker under¬ 
stand or tolerate that such people should fight for their own hand, 
or should deem themselves entitled to a charter guaranteeing them 
the right to a better life. For the very reason that, in reality, he 
never became the true Christian he is reputed to have become 
owing to his “conversion”, Bismarck was never, in his subsequent 
life, able to understand or accept the social mission of his epoch. 

Since he wrestles with his betrothed more than with himself on 
behalf of the Bible and the faith, pathetically to day, hanteringly 
to-morrow, we are always moved by what he writes on these 
matters, for here he is always sincere. He has just been discuss¬ 
ing Biblical criticism, and then suddenly breaks out; “ Who the 
devil is Pauline, another cotton I have never heard of before? 
Apropos of the devil, I cannot find in the Bible any passage where 
we are forbidden to take the name of the devil in vain. If you 
know of one, please give me chapter anti verse.” There, in very 
truth, we see the Knight, Heath, anti the Devil, riding on their 
way together. His forefathers, he writes, were not. true Chris¬ 
tians. “Nor did my mot Iter accept the faith. l)td j«m ever hear 
the story of the Frisian chief who was about to tie baptised? He 
asked where his unbelieving forefathers were. When told that 
they were all damned, he refused to be baptised, saying: ‘Where 
my forefathers are, there would l fain be also.*” After this re¬ 
markable lapse into paganism, he goes on bravely; “ | only intro¬ 
duced that as an historical instance, and l lay no stress on it.” 

The superstition that it native to the man move* him more than 
religious faith. In all the phases of his Ufe, right on into the 
closing years, Bismarck used to calculate the age at which he 
must die, and then, quoting a figure, would, like a statesman, 
put his alternatives before God. ** If I do not die after x years, 
I must do this or that after f years.” Or he writes to his be- 
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trothed: “You will hardly believe him superstitious I asm Jut* 
when I had opened your letter, the great clock suddenly stopped 
at three minutes past six an old Knglish pendulum chick who'Jt 
my grandfather bid had from youth upward*, anti which has b'**n 
standing on the same spot f*»r seventy year*. » . . I*h*se wtsfe 
to me quickly to tell me that you are perfectly well and cheerful.'* 
The springs of his being murmur most plainly when he *rt!o 
lengthy monologues in diary form, giving no thought to tl'* 
recipient of his letter, absorb'd in the contemplation of l«» own 
melancholy moods. In these passages he use* the stately met* 
phors of his virile speech. “ It is doubtless profoundly character 
istic of human nature. . . , One who lay s stress upon the futility, 
the nullity, the pain, which dominate our life her#* b low, «dt o*m 
mand more attention than one who touche* upon th* I. »% oughtt 
elements which are transiently aroused in m In the «anh fading 
flowers of untroubled serenity. . . . That wind, »*> smpoung hr*** 
on earth ... is always akin to the fallen angi-l, wh" i* baot« 
ful, but lacks peace; is great in hi* plan* and r*but*, }«u» u.-k-i 
succeeds; is proud, and melancholy,” 

Here are mirrored the great, reflexion* of to* rg„, i»„ 
evenings, when in the lofty room he sit* ahum writing !*.» h-f »#■*•*, 
there rises from th#* depth* of his soul so me *uch phr**#* «» «v 
one just quoted, modelled in the grand style, like a Jiur|% r i^t 4 
fession. When morning com***, and the day call* him, *!w» the* 
world and its battles summon, the h**re«hUr» knight awaken. 
Now he speaks of Hyron's verse* on grief, who*!. *r<* foil ,.f 
nocturnal moods, as “a cowardly poem, to wind* 1 conirap*.** 
the verse of the rider’s song; 

' lodes* your life you *r» itt »Ukr, 

Ymir life you cannot hope ».* wo*/ 

^ I interpret this couplet as follow *: ' With sublime tun* 

God, set^ spurs to your horse, and let the wild ra>u»r» **i ;,fc 
gallop with you across country, risking y«mr met, bit bade*., 
smee you have, one day or another, to part from rveruhtng 
to you on earth, though not for iwr. . , . ’ Mranwhih, | »,u 
have nothing to do with Mr. Grief.” 
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A United Land trie/ 


IX 

Like a blood-horn* in the stable, which hear* the sound of 
galloping without and long* to join in the hunt, due* Bismarck 
feel when he learns that the king of Prussia intends to form 
a united Landtag out of the eight provincial Landtags; that this 
united Landtag is to he summoned to Berlin in order, at length, 
to discuss the terms of the constitution which the present king’s 
father had solemnly promised the people after the War of Liljer- 
ation. This was the first, true parliament in Herman history. The 
thoughts of the proud .Junker in his youth seemed about to be 
fulfilled. The signs indieated that Prussia was to Iteeome that 
State with “a free constitution ", the lack of which, when Otto 
von Bismarck was twenty three, had induced him to withdraw 
from public life. Now, when the great moment had come, he was 
not to participate! If he were to have a seat in the united Land¬ 
tag in Berlin in* must have a sent and voice in Magd. hurg. That 
was the prospect, more than all else, which had lured him from 
Pomerania, had induced him to undertake energetic work in the 
assembly of the Hittersehaft. But hi* p»er> had only appointed 
this youngest of the Saxon .Junker* a* a mint Bute deputy to the 
Landtag, should a vacancy occur there. 

Now he sits at. home in Sehonhauwa, reading how the repre¬ 
sentatives of Prussia had, as the centre of public attention, met 
for the first time in a sort of family diet. In heart and brain, he 
feels the stirring to action, on one side or tin* other; there in 
Berlin arc his seniors, all unfortunately in perfect health, who 
cut him off from his place in the sun. Well, he mint make it his 
business to unseat one of them. Bionareh contends that a certain 
baron who has just la-come a lord lieutenant, L no longer entitled 
to sit as deputy. He sends in his protest on thi* matter to Ms 
friends in Berlin, They shrug their shoulder*, and answer by 
asking Mm why he had left Pomerania. In augrv mood, Bismarck 
goes to see his betrothed, and, resigning hiim* If, laughs the whole 
thing to scorn. 
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Then (at last!) one of the Saxon knights in Berlin falls sick. 
Even though the man gets better, Bismarck’s friends induce him 
to withdraw in the substitute-deputy’s favour. No doubt lbs 
marck himself had a hand in the game, for he declared that if was 
his “most heart-felt wish to become a member of the bunding,” 
He hastened to Berlin, and entered the hall of assembly. It wu** in 
May 1847, and Otto von Bismarck was thirty two years old. 

Here he finds all the provinces from the Rhine to the Menu 1 
represented; the first symbol of a united Prussia, Yet what am 
mates the leading intelligences in this halt is not the thought of 
Prussia but of Germany, All men of spirit, all who looked towards 
the future, were in those days liberal in sentiment, and full of • 
longing for German unity. The king, who also now wmiH smitten 
with the great ideal of united Germany, that ideal which his 
father had detested, is supported in this by the people, and by 
an overwhelming majority; but, the pillars of the throne are still 
exclusively Prussian in sentiment. In the united banding, out of 
five hundred members, only seventy are conservatives, and tod one 
of these seventy is a champion of united Germany. 

Bismarck felt, himself isolated. His social position made him 
wish to side with the king, hut his personal sentiment’* from youth 
upwards had been antagonistic to the lilieral*. The remit was 
that he could not, make common cause with either of the two 
parties. The hasie elements of his nature pride, courage, and 
hatred—• were inflamed to passion. In the third sitting, wh»-u the 
proposal to found an agricultural hank with n State l|t|| * ** 
wfts under (Iihchihhiou^ liiid Um* t*on#t*r vnUv*** wfj 4 r 
scheme, Bismarck made his first speech in the «,-,,»,}<!>, d>f. t.d 
ing the government against, the conservatives, and the run** tv a 
tives against the lilierala. This maiden sprrrh was an attack, and 
the attack was delivered in two direction'* at once, r.mt.mptu 
ously and passionately he writes to his 1st rot bed: '• It 
how much confidence orators show, as compared with their r« 
pacity; and to note with what shameless self satisfaction th* v 
venture to make their futile speeches in so great an assembly, , , , 
The business moves me far more than I had rspected." Ag«,*» he 
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speaks of “this political excitement which grips me much more 
strongly than I had anticipated.” 

Never before, not even in the days when he had been ardently 
in love, had Bismarck put his scepticism so thoroughly to sleep; 
never before had men or things made so strong an appeal to his 
interests. Why is he so deeply moved to-day? Not because of the 
problems under debate, since he cares little about the peasants, 
and whether they can or cannot secure credit on advantageous 
terms. Thoughts of Prussia will never give him a had night, and 
thoughts of Germany still less. What stirs his pulses is that at 
length he is upon the battlefield, is in the arena where he can fight 
in the grand style. When lie is atwnit to set out for the meeting 
of the Landtag, he writes again anti again to his la-trothed, with 
perfect seriousness: “Now I must go to the battle.” Hitherto 
Ids self-esteem had found expression only in contempt for his 
fellows, which had secured vent In mocking letters, or at most in 
a few duels; there had Iteen no reverb-ration*.; his intense vital 
energy, his extraordinary keenness of understanding, had not yet 
known the stimulus of competition. 'Poo proud to la-come an offi¬ 
cial, too independent to la-come a soldier, lord only over peasants, 
and supreme in a society where a man of his part s could reign 
without effort, Bismarck had, so far, met no worthy antagonist. 
— Now, at length, he has discovered the platform on which fight¬ 
ing is worth while. He does not champion any »jantic ideals; he 
does not strive to realise specific plans of economic or political 
reform. He simply runs atilt against person-, and groups, To 1st 
a representative of the people means, for him, to unsheathe hi* 
sword. 

His first long speech is made at the fourth sitting he attends. 
“A man at the beginning of the thirties, tall and strongly built, 
his head firmly set upon broad shoulders, hi* face distinguished 
though not finely chiselled, mobile without inertness, firm without 
stiffness. He had a fresh-coloured, rounded face, with red 
whiskers; he radiated strength and health. 'Pin* lower part of his 
face was somewhat fleshy, and be had a mocking smile - bis now 
was ill-formed; his eyes, surmounted by lofty brows, were char, 
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Turmoil in the Lund tut/ 


shrewd, and crafty; his forehead was straight, st rough moulded, 
and wide. The impression that here was a man who hkrd to Ino 
comfortably was outweighed by the sense he gate of intellectual 
confidence and controlled energy.” liven though this dr ooipt mu 
by an eyewitness was probably t<mehed up with reference to the 
history of Bismarck’s subsequent career, it still convey* a good 
general impression. Only one point has Item forgotten. Both now 
and during subsequent deondes there was a peculiarity a hu h 
struck all hearers. This giant of a man spoke in a high pitched, 
gentle, and faltering voice. The paradox tiring* to up again d the 
whole enigma of his being. What led him to day to the tribune ;• 
A liberal nobleman (for there were such) ventured to say in the 
Landtag that in the year 1811) the Prussian* had not been moved 
to take action by hatred for the conqueror, umv m noble a p,*op|. 
could not, have known anything of national hatred; Hod thing* 
must have been better then than now, for then th<- government 
had based itself upon the people. I'uev pivoted m tin* remark t% 
the thought, in vogue id the time, that the people had mm, m 
the War of Liberation, on behalf of it•> own liberation, and had 
in 1811) been fighting for popular government, {imoarck had 
written against any such idea. Now, in what appealed to la- a 
sudden outburst of anger, though it had in truth hem rau-fulh 
prepared (the draft of what he said is extant), he ivrhum.d 
“It is absurd to suppose that any other reason* for Ha- full 


movement of 1811 ) need lie sought, or that any otW motive, 
could he found, than the disgrace inflicted on n« hv )!.•• jure a. e 
of an enemy in our laud. It is, I think, an atfiont to ♦)„■ 
honour for any one to assume that, this maittviriniruf . . , 
not sufficient to make people’s blood boil, and to make U»r.d uf 
the foreign invader overpower all other feeling*. A man 1W( a 
lack a sense of honour if, in order to explain v»!,v le- » up *n », iM 
agarnst blows he has received, bespeak-, of doing a to „,r„- 

urd person, as if that were his only reason for ,».|f drfr, 

*° him unsympatfe-tnaih. Hu tk** 

blow m the battle is a blow- in the air, for the prev,m«* ,pr«Ur 
d said nothing that could warrant the implication. All tknw 


who had been volunteers in the War of l.il>enttion, und all tb 
sons of such volunteers, even among the conservatives, were out¬ 
raged. “Repeated expressions of dissent; turmoil,” says the re- 
port. Another speaker replies, saying that what had stirred the 
people to action was not hatred, hut love of country; Herr von 
Bismarck was too young to have any know ledge of the matter,— 
A personal opponent! Now his heart heats joyfully, and once 
more he mounts the tribune. “Much disturbance; the president 
begs for quiet; renewed hooting,” Thereupon he, the youngest 
member of the assembly, turns his hack upon it in its wrath, takes 
a newspaper out of his pocket, and reads it to himself until quiet 
is restored. Then, beginning to speak, he says it is quite true that 
he was not alive in the days of the War of Liberation; yet, his 
unceasing regret at this fact would now be diminished by the 
declaration he had heard to day, to the effect that Prussia’s en¬ 
slavement had not been imposed by the foreigner but was a 
domestic product. 

A second blow in the air. “It seems inertdible,” '.aid a friend 
of his afterwards, “that so aide a man 4iun!d make himself so 
ridiculous.” A relative who had !«•»•» awarded the iron cross, said 
to the speaker: “Of course you were perfectly right; still, that 
is not the sort of thing that ought to be said.” Blanckenburg 
remarked: “The lion which has here lieked blood will soon roar 
in a very different tone!” Sybel, then a young historian, criticised 
the speech in his newspaper by saying that reforms and liberties 
could not be separated from one another by such hair splitting, 

Sybel was right. Alt the critics, including Blanckenburg, were 
right. But not one of them was then able to recognise the inner 
reason for his making such a splendid laughing stock of himself; 
namely that genius, at its first encounter with the erowd, always 
has a collision with it. No doubt, he had prepared bis seeches, 
and that was the very reason why he lott bis grip; no doubt, he 
had failed to understand the laws of the epoeh, and had set his 
own friends against him. But there was something Itehind all this: 
the force of hatred, directed far less against the French than 
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The Landtag and Johanna 7 

with which this unknown man, amid all the tumult, mount'* *h 
tribune a second time; the contempt, with which he tunc* tm buck 
on the assembly! In the fight, he showed himself a champion 
fighter. Writing to his betrothed, he said: Yesterday 1 a mu ted 
an unprecedented storm of disapproval by an utterance, which 
certainly lacked clarity, concerning the nature of the bilk move¬ 
ment of 1818, an utterance which was an offence tit the vault) of 
many of my own party, and naturally made (he whole pack of the 
opposition howl in chorus against me. They were eveerdingSv 
bitter, perhaps for the very reason that I told them the ttilth, , ,, 
My youth, and various other things, were east in my teeth,** 
For the rest, his letters to Johanna, while no less affectionate 
than of yore, tend, increasingly, to assume the tone of a report. 
When she falls seriously ill, he prays for her, hut remain*, “ at 
his post”; promises to come and see her at Whitomtidc and fail* 
to keep his word, writing: “I need not give any explanation of 
why I cannot come; . . , now that one vole may often enough 
turn the scale as regards matters of the utmost importance to 
our country. ... It is a grief to me that, a distance of fifty 
leagues or more separates the Landtag from you, , , , \ »ni 
women are strange people, ami it is la tter to communicate with 
you by word of mouth than by letter.” The marriage mrnJ not U- 
postponed. Johanna need not trouble if she has to tagin her w J> 
hood as an invalid. “At. Heinfeld I should tic an idler, Put;! a, 
are married, I cannot associate with you m freely »» | Jo,aid 
like.” 

*Ihus within a few months of the beginning of the engagement, 
the lover has begun to write in the resolute tom* of a |»,»h«ud 
The warmth of his affection is tmdimmished, but lirims-o and *>« 
assumption of leadership quickly become conspirumi*; |m afil *« 
already the ruling one. For the first time in fits life, ttumairk 
begins to reverence time, speaks of being an idler; for tin* first 
time in his life, he regards something as r«*atl,v important. If, 
actually declares that polities annul hunger and ,1m, »»*> .Up. 

am infuriated by the calumnious dishonesty of th«* ,,pt», 
sition.” Soon, however, he begins to long for rmmUy 
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and for Johanna. After a fortnight's experience of the Landtag, 
he tells her that his interest in political affairs has increased to 
an unexpected pitch. Five lines later tie road: ** If I could hut put 
my arms around you in good health, and take you with me to & 
hunting box far away in the green forest, where I should see no 
human face hut. yours! That is my hourly dream. The rattle of 
the political carriage grows more repulsive to me day hy day.... 
If only I could be alone with yam, enthusiastically contemplating 
nature. Perhaps it is only the perpetual spirit of contradiction 
in me which makes me long for whatever t have not got.” 

Here we have it once more. t,»ui»e recently, when he had no 
experience of politics or public life, he was felling his betrothed 
to prepare herself for the great world. Now, when he himself has 
entered that world, he raves about a hunting box in the forest. 
He knows the reason, names it himself, will bewail it for forty 
years to come. Here is the core of the matter, hi* enigmatical 
nature, which is never satisfied by any situation, 1!.- in Bismarck, 
the wanderer. 

X 

A restless man with a high-pitched voice, mwoldierly, vain, 

and unstable, caressed if not permeated bv the grace „f God - 
such was Frederick William IV. Already fie had lwen nicknamed 
“the rope-dancer”, and certainly the part h«* plaved Ijetween 
people and throne was hut a mummer's part. A romantic anil 
cloudy enthusiast, in some ways overtoil'd* u<‘d with intelligence, 
he imagined at the outset that hr would solve all difficulties, that 
he would be able at, one and the same time to further the cause 
of the eastern {lowers and that of France, to work with the Holy 
Alliance and promote the unification of Germany, to serve both 
reaction and liberty. When, with a specious appearance of lib¬ 
eralism, he was fulfilling his father’s solemn pledge, he said after 
the opening of this first Landtag; " Vmi will certainly ruin the 
whole affair!” He was always missing opportunities when he 
ought to have given with lavish ham!; had absolutely no under- 
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standing of the spirit of the age; was mulish ami arrogant, and 
believed himself capable of playing the autocrat. These acre pi'*- 
monitory signs of a mental disorder which was soon to Is* plum 
to all men’s eyes, although he was to he allowed to work mt-rlu* f 
to his country for nearly two decades Indore being officially pro 
nounced insane. He gave the people an instrument, and then 
hurled threats at any one who dared play on it. While saying, 
“I bid you a cordial welcome ”, he would, in the same breath, 
forbid any one to approach him. He was the hist hut one of the 
kings of Prussia who could say: “There are things which only 
a king can know.” 

It would have been difficult, in those days, to find any one wh«>*r 
character could be more uncongenial to Herr von Bismarck 
Schonhausen, than that, of this monarch. Nevertheless, in the y» »r 
1847, Bismarck often went to court. He took part in the et**u»e* 
on the Havel. “Before Master we visited our friend the king, and 
the distinguished folk at, court made much of no-.*' The prince* 
congratulated him on his sjieecheH in the Landtag. The king re¬ 
frained from doing so, wishing to avoid arousing doubts as to 
the independence of his youngest champion, and knowing Jb* 
marck to he still independent. The king’s adviser*, Leopold and 
Ludwig von (lerlach, the general anti the president {two brother* 
with a great knowledge of the work!), were Bismarck’* adu-in* 
also. They were twenty years older than he. Ludwig was a poind, 
who had met, Bismarck at the Thaddens’, amt liked him n,o.| 
ingly; and Ludwig gave Bismarck the king’s hint* (that i* to 
the king’s wishes) for a great, speech. 

Thus there began to ripen in him, though at first only in broad 
outline, a twofold endeavour. Ib* wished to la* useful, both to ta¬ 
king, and to himself; to increase his own influence, by I*-mg lotai 
to the king; to improve his own prospects, by supporting if..- 
king’s views; to lay the foundations for bis own future power. b«, 
strengthening the king’s power for the time being, In tin* «»d 
contact with the intimates of the throne, tin* inborn sentiment* 
characteristic of a member of the knightly order were strength 
ened by ambition. They speedily became intensified into a Irgdi 



rnism which was appropriate to ms origin* arm which m later days 
he liked to refer to as “ feudal sentintent 

This sentiment, which he subsequently cultivated for his own 
purposes, was deeply rooted; for, writing confidentially to his 
wife, he assumed a tone unusual to him: “ Do not speak lightly of 
the king. We are both inclined to err in this resjaei. We should not 
talk of him irreverently any more than we should talk irreverently 
of our parents. Even when he makes mistakes, we must remember 
that we have sworn to show fealty and to pay homage to his flesh 
and blood.” The seriousness of thin reproof finds no parallel in 
the whole correspondence. He insists that his wife must honour 
his king, just as she insists that her husband must honour her 
God; throughout life he clung to this dogma of hi**, just as she 
clung to her dogma. The ancient memories of his ancestors are 
here surging up anew in his blood; memories of those ancestors 
who certainly defied their kings often enough, hut m-ier played 
them false: and, while he compares the kings to hi* parents, con¬ 
cerning whom he alone is entitled to harbour sceptical thoughts, 
his gaze is fixed on the great family, which lives in solitary 
grandeur above, while the rest of the people inhabit the lower 
floors. To-day this attitude, which is at, one ami the same time 
deliberately chosen and a product of his class conscientiousness, 
demands no sacrifice from his pride. He is still free to choose his 
party or to change it; he is still courted, still a critic, still with¬ 
out responsibility. Woe to his prate, when, in days to eottte, he 
will be the king’s adviser and leader, ami y-t at the same time 
the king’s vassal! 

Already the dilemma begins to pres*. At any cost, the young 
deputy wants and needs the tribune, the fraction, the parlia¬ 
ment. Where else can he carry his power'* and hi* intelligence to 
market? If he is to demand yearly session■* of the handing, he 
must vote with the detested liberals. What is he to do? To put 
pressure upon the king would Is* didoyal, and therefore Bis¬ 
marck’s counsel is that the main problem shall be left undecided, 
When the Jewish question comes up for ditenvnon, Bioimrek 
would like to absent himself, for In this matter be is not at oat 
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with the government. Ultimately, however, he puts in an appear 
ance; and, since he has already la-come, in a set»M>, one of tin* 
leaders of the extreme right, he takes up his parable again-ff the 
“tedious humanitarian twaddle" of the left, which is striving to 
secure equality for all the king’s subject*. 

“I am no enemy of the dews,” he declares arrogantly ; *’ and if 
they are hostile to me I forgive them. I love them under every 
circumstance. For my part, I would grant them all rights, saw- 
only the right of holding the chief offices in a Christian State, , , . 
To me, the words about (rod’s grace are not empty ones, , , , 
But I can only regard as trod’s will that which is revealed in 
the Gospels. ... If we withdraw the religious foundation of tIn- 
State, then the State remains nothing more than a chance aggre¬ 
gate of rights, a sort of bulwark against the war of all agatmt 
all. ... It is not dear to me how, In such a State, the ideas of 
the communists, for instance, concerning the immorality of prop 
erty could be disputed. , . . For this reason we ought not ♦ ** 
encroach upon the people’s Christianity." 

Such has always been the tone of absolute monarchy and ah 
solutist ministers; and had Bismarck’s grandfather, 
spoken in like manner, his kings would not have taken it 
Had not old Mencken brought up his daughter in the id»-m of the 
enlightenment, she would not have tried to instil them into h<-r 
son; and then, perhaps, young Bismarck, simply out of „p|„,»j 
tion to his unloved mother, would have In-come a ids rat if 
she had unbilled reactionary ideas from her father 1 This mm h, at 
least, is certain, that; the man who in youth had ernnd MuaU ao 
and Peel, who had been charmed with Byron’s lym -» and had ad 
mired England, had become ladder fitted, thunks to hit education 
and his natural scepticism, to overcome race difference* than * la»v 
differences. When, for the first time, he publicly t-mphno»* d *•!*,» 
differences, he was not influenced by pietwm, for nntb-r now nor 
later did pietism exercise the least influence upon hm pohfo », 
He may, however, have been moved by consideration for 

he had, a year earlier, defended tin- fteparateoi of 
Church and State in opposition to President von (h-rlmb, it now 
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pleased him to please this group of pu tintn. There was nothing 
Jesuitical about this. It was only half consciously that he achieved 
an approximation of his convictions and his aims, until, like lovers 
that seek one another, they clasped one another spontaneously 
and unembarrassed. Otto von Bismarck was a statesman. 

As a statesman, five minutes later, he summoned the lowest 
strata of society as his witnesses. “ When, as representative of 
the king’s sacred majesty, I fancy myself having to obey a Jew, 

I must admit that in such circumstances l should feel myself pro¬ 
foundly humiliated. ... I share this sentiment with the mass of 
the lower strata of the population, and 1 am not ashamed to be 
in their company.” As a matter of fart, he had never lieen willing 
to obey any of the king’s representatives, whether Jewish or 
Christian; and he had done great violence to hi- own nature in 
forcing himself, even as one of the king’s representatives, to obey 
at least the monarch himself. 

This untamable pride grows less tierce only when he meets lbs 
betrothed, or thinks of her. When she is ill, he would fain give 
the go-by to all the good (’Kristians at Heinfeld, who can only put 
their trust in God, ami will have nothing to do with medicine*. 

He insists upon the need for medicines, his remarkable reason 
being that God has provided them. When she has recovered, she 
compares her uneventful life with his interesting one, with which * 
he has made her acquainted hy his letters and of which she read* > 
in the newspapers. i 

“When my thoughts follow the course of your present life, 
flitting from one of your joys to another, and through the un* - 
ending turmoil, ... I often grow moody, hut I lay a finger on > 

my lips and my hand on my heart, quietly praying for you. ... [ 

I almost fear that they are making yon too promt, . . . and !; 

that in the end you will despise our modest Heinfeld.” With such ' 

timid phrases she sometimes masks a genuine terror, and one of < 
her letters breaks out in tragi-eomical fashion: “Otto, you arc 
frightfully hot-blooded! ” 

He grows more and more cheerful as the date of their marriage | 
draws near, and writes with masterful gallantry: “ I>«« you eajs-ct 








Honeymoon 

me, on a mild evening, wearing a black velvet coat and a gr* at 
ostrich feather, to come and twang a zither beneath vour w mri»w, 
singing ‘Fly with me’, and so on (which, indeed, 1 could now ring 
most heartily, and in most melting tones: ‘And re e e-.t on itit *, 
etc.); or shall I, at high noon, turn up in a gm n riding r*»at 
and red leather gloves, to put my arms round veil without t if her 
singing or speaking?” When he advises her to invite '.oosi 
friends to accompany them on their wedding journey, site t-m 
phatically refuses. 

The marriage took plaee six months after the engagement bad 
begun. A friend had sent her the bride's poeket handkerchief, and, 
in accordance with the language of flowers spoken in tins e»r* h , 
had wrapped a white rose in it. Then, when the bridegroom wav 
sitting at table, and hail unbilled a fair ipuutity of champagne, 
he seized Johanna’s handkerchief, 11 is mature, nutoinnnt ie, r<'.»mt 
eyes lighted on the symbolical flower, and, ln-fm r Sir* auviiinv 
bride could prevent, him, he bad set fire to it with !<>•* * “JV 
implication was: “Here mulcth Jean 1'att! together with th,- 
mysticism of girlhood.” 

He takes a paternal delight, on a length v honeymoon lour, in 
showing his beloved the world. “As far as' 1 ,» m comMo-d,” j,« 
writes to Ids sister- -and no one would imagine that th.> wti’** 
was only thirty-two years old “ I have grown f»>.» old tu U- 
impressed by novelty, so that my chief pleasure ha. 
as a reflexion from Johanna's,” Kveu more veeptieal m Im j.- 
port to his brother: “The thick end eiuue last, ami J.dnnn t Wl 
to supplement my hundreil gold fredrriek i with mail* !w<* lem 
dred talers of her own which she had laid mode for the j,m, 
of silver plate. No matter for that, since tea out u f H.dgweod 
tastes just as good, and we have bad plenty of wedding p«»- 
The whole journey cost about seven hundred and fifty f ,»!,»•* f,, 
the two of us. Since it iasteil fifty seven day -., thri „.d, tll) i 
a ,! U * ur * mi I'dvrs per day, . , , J,evi agreeable r , 

while away I have lost six cows and one bull from antbrw 

the best of the herd.” 

How tame has Bismarck the adventurer become? tV,t*,n5 Vl 
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when he is travelling, atone or with hia wife, everything must 
be of the best, and he is never penurious. But when we see him, 
just back from his honeymoon, dividing the total hv fifty-seven, 
and closing his first report with the story about his six rows and 
one bull, we realise how readily he is accommodating himself to 
narrow horizons — precisely Ireeauxe wide horizon* are opening 
to him. 


XI 

On March 19, 1848, Bismarck, who i* visiting a neighbour,is 
probably discussing political affairs with his friend#, for the 
situation is a lively one. I'nexpeetedly a carriage arrives. The 
ladies step down, and, full of excitement, they tell the astonished 
Bismarck and his friends that they have fled from Berlin, for 
revolution has broken out, ami the king ha* been taken prisoner 
by the people. Bismarck, since the Landtag is not sitting, has 
been spending the winter with hi* young wife at Kehtinhaiwm— 
the only quiet six months in hia married life. For the last fort¬ 
night he has, like every one else, ben uneasy, for recently the 
Parisian populace has risen, driven the king away, and declared 
a republic once more. The result has been to strengthen similar 
wishes in Germany, so that in various countries throughout the 
fatherland the governments have dismissed reactionary minister* 
and appointed comparatively liberal ones. Too late! On March 
18th, the Berlinese assembled in the streets and came into col¬ 
lision with the soldiers, until the king, quite needlessly, from 
cowardliness rather than from sympathy with the popular move¬ 
ment, ordered his officers to withdraw their forces. On receipt of 
this news, Bismarck hastened back to Srhonhausen. 

Now it seems to him that hi* wry existence is threatened; tor 
whom will the excited jmpulnee la* more likely to expropriate asd 
perhaps decapitate than himself, who is one of the spokesmen oi 
reaction? Naturally his thoughts turn to hi* heritage, which lm 
instincts as husband and prospective father make him wish to 
safeguard. Furthermore, his pride is touched, amt Ids courage h 
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Hit Back Against the Beds 

stimulated, so that it seems to him the first Heed in to hit hark 
against the Reds. Temperament and interest therefore combine 
to make him think chiefly of the use of force, and he promptly 
sets to work gathering the means that are under ins hand. Wh»», 
next morning, commissioners arrive at Sehnuhmiwn from the 
town, and call upon the peasants to raise the Mark red and g«*hl 
standard, the lord of the soil charges them to re-d-d and to drive 
away the townsmen, “which was promptly done, the woim-it tak¬ 
ing an active share.” lie has a white flag hearing a black cross 
run up over the church tower, collects anus, find* twenty foaling 
pieces in his own house and another fifty in the village, a«d sends 
men on horseback to fetch gunpowder from th»- town. 

Then, taking his intrepid wife with him, It*- make, a round of 
the neighbouring villages, and finds most of the people ready *»» 
accompany him to Berlin in order to set the king five i for, a# 
has already been said, the current report n a a Hint Frederick 
William was a prisoner). When one of hi > neighbour-,, a 5d*»-rut» 
threatens to agitate on the other side, Bt anarch’’* au-mcr, re¬ 
ported by himself, is; 

“If you do, I shall shoot you.** 

“You would not do that!** 

“I give you my word of honour that l would, and you know 
that I am a man of my word. Ho you had la tter not' ” 

After this romanticist overture, he become * the po!>h, tan oiu- 
more, and sets out alone for the capital; vmt, I*ot »iam on tie- 
way; learns from generals of his own p.-rumoon who! ha* j. »Sh 
happened. They tell him they want potato* , and gisnn for Ih-ir 
soldiera, but that peasants are of no use to them, Tm-> a>'<- fun- 
ously angry because the king has forbidden th* m to t*l.- Itvikn, 
When Bismarck hears this last item of new v, h*- go>, up < 1 , 4 - 
as hopeless, wants to get to work on hi, own nerom,», and itnoi -% 
to secure active orders from 1‘rinre Wdham of IW*w, Ih «, 
referred to the princess, 

Augusta was four years older than Him.ar. k, and had at ho 
date been married for nearly twenty year, maned, ami tint,- 
fore waiting. The more plainly the king’, h*c*me endm*, 


the better grounds had she for hoping that, since Frederick 
William was childless, she and her husband would ultimately sit 
on the throne of Prussia. Now it seemed as if the hopes of her 
lifetime had been shattered at one blow, and that both the 
brothers had forfeited all prospect of further power. William had 
gone into hiding on Pfauen Island, and had kept his place of re¬ 
treat a secret even from the most loyal. This gate his handsome 
and dictatorial wife a chance to make the most of her Weimar 
culture, and to play the part of one of the great queens of an¬ 
tiquity, for she now staked her head on a hazard. She wanted to 
secure the succession for her son, and negotiated about the mat¬ 
ter with Vineke, the leader of the old liberals. While site was 
engaged in this intrigue, she was informed that flu* new royalist 
leader had arrived. It would not be safe to receive him in the 
drawing-room, where all the walls had ears. 

“She received me in the servants* hall in the entresol, seated on 
a deal chair; refused to let me know where her husband was; and 
declared, obviously much excited, that it was her duty to defend 
her son’s rights. What she said was ba« d on the supposition that 
the king and her husband could not retain their positions, and 
she made it clear that her plan was to tie regent during Iter son’s 
minority.” 

There stands the Junker, loyal to Ids king, uneasy in his mind, 
eager to find the vanished prim e, and to find in him a man who 
will have the will and the courage to resist the popular movement. 
He is faced, in this servants* hall, by Prinee William’s wife, sit¬ 
ting on a plain deal chair, Hhe has long since given up all hope 
for her husband and the king; her only wish, now, is to save the 
crown for herself and her son; and she discloses this design, which 
borders on high treason, to a memlter of the Landtag who is al¬ 
most a stranger to her, and whose own schemes run counter to 
her plans. We do not know exactly what Kismarck said to 
Augusta, but we can infer the tenor of his words from what, 
shortly afterwards, he said of Vineke. “ In the name of the mem¬ 
bers of his party, and presumably under initruction* from higher 
quarters, Vineke crav«*d my suiMtort for an endeavour to induce 
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the Landtag to ask the king to abdicate; the prime of tVi. e i 
was to be passed over, presumably with his own runout; tn* 
princess of Prussia was to be regent for her son during hi» mi 
nority. I . . . declared that I should counter any suet# propofol 
with one to take proceedings against its ant horn for big!: 
treason. . . . Vincke abandoned his plan in the end .jutetiv, , . . 
and readily enough, with the remark that it would certiunii n»»* 
be possible to move the king to abdicate without the oippoit »if 
the extreme right, whom he looked on me ns representing, Tm j 
interview took place in my room on the ground tlour of the ib'd, i 
des Princes, and contained far more than it is expedient to m*>»rd 
in writing.” 

The concluding sentence, which was written nearly fort) y»-an 
after the events to which it, relates, enables u* to t> ad between 
the lines a great deal which the old man doe, »n| aetua’ly 
and he is well aware why he concludes by saying; ** I m y. r t„!d 
Emperor William anything about Hits affair, not . v< n iH tj>. ,j v y , 

. . . when I could not. but regard 9u«*» Auguita M) . 

ponent — although to keep silence wa. the harden t. g t,* td.n b 
my sense of duty and my nerves yvere put at ant tioo in o,y bb 
Augusta was never able to pardon this dtc-ph Ins poht 
chastity. 

The scene just described was the tird, and at f It** 11 mV’ 

one of the most remarkable, of the area doits wh, u ltrn,ui 
fought for his king simply from a seine of loyalty, „ !( d u, v.,..,»ed 
by personal interest; moreover, this happened at th< y,i y 
when he was filled with contempt for Frederick W»ih» s , ,\t in ,b, 
critical instants, his sentiments, compounded out of , on* 

of hatred for the mob (to whom no one ought to yj,!4K not ,,i *p,. 
hereditary pride of the knightly order, out of’a ,„ M > 
mantuust conception of an ideal paladin, ho.- apt t„ 

's cold reason. From a purely cimimstiudml point y t ,«, 
xncke was right in describing Ids own propo .nl a. n po«i»u af! ; 
needful, carefully considered, and sedulously pn pni.d i:.oo )( ,V 
In those days of revolt, IHsmnrek, as an ambition, Iv*111, 
wdl have acted more prudently if he had allow mI h„ M)W Vt 
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loyalty to Frederick William ami the* prince of Prussia to be 
outweighed by the thought of what I’rim-. ss Augusta would do 
for him in return for his support of her wishes; he might well 
have been excused for taking sides with these younger members 
of the royal house, against whom there was no black mark in the 
popular mind. 

According to Bismarck’s own account, the fate of the family 
was then in his hands. If even the conservatives had been in 
favour of Frederick William’s abdication, the mllwdou of this 
smaller party to the plan would have decided the matter, since 
the king was in any case alarmed at his pndfi<m; and there can 
be no doubt that the Landtag, which was predominantly liberal, 
would have welcomed this way out of the difficulty. In that case, 
Prince William would never have mounted the throne, and Fred¬ 
erick would have become king of Frusta at eighteen instead of 
at fifty-eight. But Bismarck could not foresee either Frederick’s 
future development or ills own. The line he took, first in the serv¬ 
ants’ hall at Potsdam, and then in the hotel in the Leipziger 
Strasse, probably decided his own career, ami certainly played a 
great part in deciding the destiny of Germany, 

He had refused to depose the king; his endeavour now waste 
checkmate Frederick William. 'Flint very day he n>ked Prince 
Frederick Charles, “since His Majctv it not fm* to act”, to 
give orders that the troops should fa* ted to Berlin despite the 
king’s orders. Since Frederick Charles refused to give the order, 
and the general in command (whom Bismarck likewise incited to 
disobey) was also refractory, Bismarck drove ofT to Berlin to see 
if he could make lad ter headway with Frederick William. On 
arrival in the capital, he was by no mean* inclined to Ik pro¬ 
vocative in aspect. He had his heard shaved off, put on a broad- 
brimmed hat with a coloured cockade; thus rigged out, since he 
was also wearing a frock coat in the hope of an audience of the 
king, he made so exotic an impn-viiou that people called after 
him m the street; “There goes another Frenchman!” However, 

when his cousin wanted to put ... money in a collecting box on 

behalf of the barricade fighters, he -aid out loud t n« he fells us): 






Back to Sa*vojiy s ' 

“Surely you won’t let yourself be frightened In « blumlerhufs, 
and give money to these assassins!" For at the eitt/cn*.’ guard 
post he had recognised a judge of his acquaintance, who, turn 
ing, himself recognised Otto, in spite of the absence of tin- le ant, 
and exclaimed: “Good God, Bismarck! What a sight not an-! 
There is a foul business going on here! " 

When refused admittance to the palace, be writes a letter t«» 
the king on a scrap of paper, informing Frederick tt ilhani 
(though he has no special sources of information, unit mctrSfc 
writes as he does to encourage the king) that movin're in tie- 
country districts of Prussia has the revolution found *upj*“»f, 
Frederick William will be master as soon as he leaves the capita'. 
All is in vain! lie makes his way back to Saxony, in order to 
put the general in command there in toneh with the I*ot*4a*»i 
forces. In Magdeburg he is advised to leave at once, for if tie 
stays, there will he no option hut to arrest him f*»r high lows., 
Now he has to cool off at Sclwmhatwen, and mu -t enuhoit |u,,n .',{ 
with returning to Potsdam accompanied hv a remarkable drpu** 
tion of peasants who want to sjwak to the g. n< ml* tlo-mo-Ur*. ,U 
Potsdam, he hears Frederick William tell the officer* of tic guard, 
“I was never freer anil safer than under the profeet ion of jnv 
burghers." Bismarck reports: “Thereupon there were murmur•>, 
and rattlings of seahhards, such as a king of Prussia had wi.-r 
before heard when among his officers, amt one may hop,*, wbl 
never hear again. Sore at heart I went back to Sehoidniu*.n " 
Thus did Bismarck’s counter-revolution end in *• ration an I 
disappointment. Later, when tin* new lifterat mint'd rv laid 
parliament the electoral law which the March ridng had 
he succeeded, with considerable difficulty, in having the eongi atu 
lations to the barricade fighters expunged from ft,.. doeomm* 

1 his seemed to appease him. Tn the new speech front t}« 
the German question was mooted once more, t»,.. ling dreh*^. 
that henceforward Prussia must play her part in German t, }| ;B 
marck was opposed to the idea, but the question war «-,» vr» 
acute. When the address was now to la* voted, Is*- one V|wct»-d! v 
mounted the tribune, and then, suddenly, dim-lowf hi* «»grr ami 
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sorrow in an dement*! and extremely impolitic why. It seemed as 
if he no longer realised where he was. His speech w as faltering. 

He began by saying that he would vote for the king's pro¬ 
gramme, and went on: “ But what leads me to oppose the address 
is that it contains utterances of joy and thankfulness for what 
has taken place of late. The past is buried, amt I regret far more 
than many of you that, no human power can resurrect it, now that 
the throne itself has cast, earth upon the eoil’m. ... If it. should 
really happen that a united German fat herland should be attained 
along the new road, then the moment will haw come when I shall 
be able to express my thanks to the originator of the new order 
of things. But as yet it is not possible for me. ...” Here he 
was seized with a fit of sobbing, was unable to continue, and left 
the tribune without finishing his speech. 

Thus do the man's wounded feeling's overcome him when every¬ 
thing seems to him lost ami Mrayed. He compromises himself 
and he compromises the king in the very hour when Frederick 
William has made pence with the people. With the scepticism of 
one who has been conquered, ami at the /.aim- time with the fore¬ 
sight of a political genius, he already feels that nut thus and not 
now can Germany he united. He speaks in rhetorical fashion, and 
full of obvious doubts; he expresses he* thanks to the originator 
of the new order; and quite uneoncernedly, in so doing, hits back 
at himself. At this very moment, as if bis perspicacity were taking 
its own revenge, and as if be did not. dare to look farther forward 
into the obscurity of the future, all the passion awl bitternens 
of these days rises from his heart info his eyes. He hursts info 
tears, and has to break off his ..eh. 

XII 

Two months later, Frinee William can venture to return from 
England, whitlicr he hail fled for refuge. When h*< is on his way 
back, Bismarck is waiting for turn at a way side station, hut I 
careful to remain in the background. *IV prince (whose wife, h 
giving him an account of Bismarck’s vj.it, has told him only of 














A King Dethroned 

the latter’s intentions without saving a word about Sat .m» dr 
signs) recognises him, goes through the crowd U * Imu, ms it* * 
hands, and says: “I know' that you worked actively in toy oo'*', 
and I shall never forget the fact!” A strangely logical mioutsh r 
standing leads to the first cordial handshake between the ,r f»*» 
men, who, almost severed by the princess’ rancour, «»•>.* »ub-.* 
quently to be united on the platform of universal hi duty, 

Having been invited to Bahelslterg, Bismarck Ml* the prim 
about the anger of the troops which had been withdrawn hi lb.- 
March days, and pulls out the militarist stop, reading aloud 
William a poem written in those days, winch end* a* follow »: 

Then to their loyal ears there earn** tile tr titVu** rail: 

“ No longer Prussians lie, hence for ward t b rat tin d!'" 
Black-rod-nnd-gold, the new made t« mint w tv , 
Dishonoured the Black Eagle’s httmhly fttrbd. 

And Zollern’s glories sink into their grave*, 

A king dethroned- -not battling ‘g»imt the world! 

We do not enrr to traee the path of fallen -it tn! 

Prince, you will rue the day, the drnl, done Iwrrj 
None will you find so leal as Prtmisin wrjr, 

Thereupon the prince hursts into tear*, a, Itimnmd, will *• 
him do once again in days to come. 'Phis form of emu* mu, in t •> > 
men both of whom are personally courageous, Mukcu* konhtj* 
not indeed in respect of temperament, hut in ri- qw ct of th- u be¬ 
haviour at certain supreme moments, William w-u th* o m,, 
fifty. He had lived a dull, comfortable life; e\.. pt «■.-»*» os 
obscure episodes in youth and for certain love I * ttMfk* Vtf cm* ,/>* I*, 
had never encountered any serious obstacle, Now, ofM * 4.,^- 4 
had been overcome, when he was being humhugg d bv 
he recognised in Bismarck’s report, the flr»t. plainly *p*A< ,» n 
which was aptly conveyed to him in the form of a ^d,|w m«> k * 

Just as vigorously and boldly, in them same ,}„!> day*, d,4 M 
Junker withstand the king. Much embittered, h** would n>* |t«n k . r 
go to court; and when the king sent a body wtvant h, | w , 
commanding his presents*, Bismarck replied that hi* w.fr «*, el, 
and that he had to leave for the country at our**. Thn v,o * c 
thing new in the king’s experience; he promptly not *j,f. ,h 
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Opposition to the King 

camp, inviting Bismarck to dinner; placed a royal messexxg^ 
disposal to bring news as to Johanna’s health; and thus cor 
him to come. After dinner, Frederick William walked Wii 
marck on the terrace at Sans-Souci, asking, in friendly faj 

“Well, how are things in your part of the world? 99 

“Not at all good, Your Majesty.” 

“I thought that there was a good mood there? 99 

“The mood was excellent, but since revolution has fc< 
noculated among us by the royal authority under royal s 
has changed very much for the worse. There is no confidh 
the king’s support.” 

Now, as Bismarck tells us, the queen came out of a: 
saying: 

“How can you speak in that way to the king ? 99 

But Frederick William said: 

“ Leave us, Elise, I shall deal with him myself. — What < 
reproach me with? ” 

“ The evacuation of Berlin.” 

“ I did not want this.” 

Whereupon the queen, who was still within earshot, inise 
once more, saying: 

“In this matter, the king is not to blame. He had no 
able to sleep for three days.” 

“A king must be able to sleep.” 

“You men of the legislative assembly always know betfe: 
any one else. . . . Reproaches are not the best way of rrc 
lishing a shaky throne. That needs support, activity, 
sacrifice; not carping criticism.” 

By this tone, the guest is suddenly made to feel himself 1 
pletely disarmed and won over.” 

Such was the course of Bismarck’s first political conver 
with a king of Prussia. In actual fact, his position was cm 
one, for it was as a royalist that he was campaigning agaJbn 
king. From the formal point of view, it was a difficult one, 
had entered this palace in order to chide. Since he was t; 
with the utmost consideration, he was won over. The Icin 
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cepted his criticisms with a sort of paternal benevolence; hut 
when, shortly afterwards, Gcrlach recommended ttrimarrk for a 
ministerial post, Frederick William wrote across the w t it h o 
recommendation: “Only to be used when bayonets are xupreu e,” 
Though the judgment was false politically, it was psychological** 
accurate at the time when it was made, for Bismarck cert ami* 
seemed resolute to defend his order with any and c*cry ineanu, 
When the government wishes to take a step winch has Wg 
since been taken in other lands, and to abolish the exemption «»s 
the landed gentry’s estates from taxation, Ilriumrcb, grm»d* 
exaggerating, writes a private letter to the king: “Tin* r»njW«* 
tion ... is an arbitrary attack on landed property such »* *mU 
conquerors and rulers by foree have ever before attempted. It » 
an illegal act of force . . . directed again»t a d» fenceless rl»*t 
of subjects who have hem loyal to the throne for rent'.m*-*. , . , 
We, in conjunction with the great majority of tin* t‘i m-ban p*«* 
pie, will hold Your Majesty responsible before find ami posterit*, 
if we have to see the name of the king who a* fathi r ua* kuown n 
the Just, written beneath laws which will indicate an abandonm. s,’ 
of the road along which the kings <4 I’rtm oa acquired a pen-minri 
reputation for immaculate justice, and made Ha* noil of '•iam 
Souci an historical monument.” Thus threateningly, and iu a nt>< c 
unreasonable spirit, does he confront the king, whose father w«a 
by no means entitled tin* Just. 

At the same time, he writes, for pennant eouMimpte.n, «:<»> 
directed against the revolution; tries to eotudmncf the mthon. 
of the progressive newspapers and of rev»dufio»ar y pampLbt*, 
becomes one of the founders <4 the new agrarian part* and **> 
organ, the “KreuzzciUmg” (for which he w,*,P , during 

the next few years); does his utmost to scrim .•!,( n..»i to »?,, 
Prussian National Assembly; when he fail* to m ho *.* this, pU'i* 
a considerable part in the intrigues which, in November, bad !>* 
a coup d’4tat. by which the assembly is forcibly denoted, Ib fto. 
this denouement, he safeguards hi* own portion, f„i. a* hr «,,**> 
sophistically to his wife: “ 1 have no ne,d to awad the p, „«**,* of 
events here, nor do f propose to tempt (hat w.th having »„ i * 


me in dangers which I have no occasion to seek. ... If the affair 
breaks loose, I should like to be in the king’s neighbourhood; for 
there you may be quite sure (I say this regretfully) there will be 
no danger.” 

Then he does everything in his power to secure m-leetion, run¬ 
ning for two circles. lie even humiliates himself so far as to sing 
his own praises. He writes to Bodelschwingh, asking the latter, in 
the event of his having, thanks to election in two circles, to vacate 
the seat for Teltow, to recommend the electors there to vote for 
Professor Stahl as substitute. "Or, if this gentleman's marked 
ecclesiastical tendencies should arouse dissatisfaction here and 
there, perhaps you will use your interest on my behalf. I have 
good reason to believe that, in such a ease. Your Kxeelleney’s 
recommendation would he decisive. ... hor the nonce I am can¬ 
vassing in the Brandenburg Havelinnd, hut without much hope 
of success. . , . Your obedient, servant. Von Hismurek.” 

Thus does he do his utmost to secure election, and yet, he has 
never had to do anything more distasteful than in these February 
weeks of 1849, when he has to play the part of Coriohums, flatter¬ 
ing the common people whom he despise* «• profoundly. He is 
strongly moved to throw up the whole business, which is repug¬ 
nant to his nerves, his education, ami his taste. "To day l have 
to make some more electors’ acquaintance; messengers innumer¬ 
able have been sent, out. in all directions; two patriotic orators 
are going to Werder. . . . It is like being at military head¬ 
quarters —messages and despatches every few minutes. . ,. 
Many thanks for your letter, which came to hand yesterday when 
I was amid the reek and noise of four hundred people. . . . 1 
read it by the light of an evil smelling lamp. * If the tones of a 
well-loved voice had summoned me out of the hateful confusion, 1 
I should instantly have shaken myself free of all these futile 
activities. ... If I ant elected, this having to live without inward 
repose will Is* a difficult business, . , . Now the electors are raid¬ 
ing their votes. I have left the matter in Hod’s hands, and am 
awaiting the result with equanimity, although hitherto I have 
been in a state of febrile excitement,” 
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Directly he is elected, he hastens to withdraw hint *<'U t »'•*»<» 
contact with those whose favour he has been wooing, ** Again acd 
again I have scorned myself,” he writes to his brother, ”d«i teg 
tins week, . . . when I have been doing my bed t<> win rot.-., In 
personal amiability. . . . After the election there wa. a 
attended by four hundred persons. The usual song t; *N>m a'l 
give thanks to God 1 , ‘Hail to thee, crowned with idiot y *, and 
the ‘Preussenlied.* Next day l had a headache, and as* tb.* 
muscles of my right hand were aching from the continual hind 
shaking. The day after that, some of my friend* had their wot 
dows broken, and a few of them were roughly handled, when I 
was already safely at home with Johanna,” Them comnonG, lit 
the Wallenstein vein, disclose the contempt felt by the Jtmkrr 
who, in his climb to power, is obliged to court the f-*mnr ».f 
the populace. As lord of the soil, this man had d.m* hv> b-A 
to avoid quarrelling with his peasants. New Hut In- has Iw>>w 
a politician, he mocks at the plebeian > who >e only tue, a, fm «* 
he is concerned, is to vote for him anti to become hr* bad» m V, ■ 
work of the counter-revolution. 

It is his Junker sent intents, too, which, during them dat *>, d>->. b- 
his position as between Prussia anti Germany. 1 in t*# 

absolutely opposed to Germany. ” What the devd do I 
the petty States?” he exclaims to his friend Keud*dt, ** ,\U » ’ 
concern is to safeguard and increase the power ,,( I'meM ** 
Wlien, in the Landtag, some one calls hint a lod >i*,u <d »,V t, j 
man fatherland, he rejoins: 

“My fatherland is Prussia, n fatherland width J hau not >*,* 
forsaken, and never shall forsake!” Indeed, {»•, p »tunmutus i» 
even stronger than his monarchical feeling; for bn long, ti;, -gd 
hesitatingly, Irnd recently annmmcetl the merging of Prime* o. 
Germany. His opposition to the unitlcation of G* memos o» ti„ 
outcome of his conservatism even more than of hi* Pj>miw« 
sentiment. It was the revolution which had miwalo-m-d *)> A,-* 
of German unity among the people; and «♦ tin- t*r* tie..,- 
m Frankfort the tribunes art* endeavouring, from 
build up the imperial realm of the Germans, the ,tetn*d i* a? 
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of the dynasts is imperilling and their anti-democratic spirit is 
destroying the work from above; the petty princes are fighting 
against Prussia’s dominance, and the king of Prussia is fighting 
against the dominance of the parliament of Frankfort. 

Forty years later, Bismarck, having passed through notable 
transfigurations in the interim, will write about these matters in 
his memoirs, saying: “I think that if the victory of that day 
[March 19, 18481 had been firmly and shrewdly turned to ac¬ 
count—the only victory that was then gained in Europe against 
the rioters—German unity might have been achieved in a more 
consolidated form than was ultimately achieved when I was a 
participator in the government. Whether this would have been 
more useful and more durable, I will leave open. . . . Unity 
achieved through street fighting would have been of a different 
kind and of less significance than the victory ultimate'}' achieved 
on the battlefield. ... It is dubious whether unity reached by 
the shorter and quicker path of the March victory in 1848 would 
have had the same historical effect upon the Germans as the ex¬ 
tant form of unity, which produces the impression that the 
dynasts, even those who aforetime were exceptionally particular- 
ist, are more friendly towards united Germany than arc the 
fractions and the parties.” 

We, who live a generation later than the days when that old 
man, writing a great epilogue, cast up his accounts, cannot but 
be greatly impressed by his reflections. He tells us that that 
which he achieved by force of arms in prolonged combats, could 
have been achieved quickly and in a more consolidated form with¬ 
out wars. Barricades and street fighting had alarmed him; he 
preferred the battlefield; and he does not seem to have struck a 
balance between the hundred or two hundred that fell in the 
March Days, and the hundreds of thousand* that were slaugh¬ 
tered in the three wars. Bismarck did not live to h um that the 
unity of Germany would endure after the dynasts hud vanished, 
and he would have emphatically repudiated the possibility. He 
did not survive until the* day when the dynast s whom he describe* 
as friendly to the idea of a touted Germany (though in other 










































King llefim'X Crown i : : 

respects he often made mock of them) fled from tin* German **■*;■,« 
at the moment, of its greatest danger, leaving to the fract mui 
the parties the task of saving Germany, 

For the moment, he fully shares the views of hi** king, it* **o ftr 
as they are known. On April 2d, the Frankfort Imputation, and 
even Count Brandenburg, minister president of Ktat<, MicwJ 
that next day the king would accept the offer of tin* 
crown. But tvhen that day came, the king, whose action* »<m- to 
calculable, in a speech composed by himself refused the crow o In 
such vague terms, that in the evening Frtnce kViltisim hod v» 
argument with Sitnaon (the disappointed leader of fhr th 
forters) as to whether his brother had or had not »vfn«.t A 
Greatly surprised, text, were the Junkers, who the d iv Udor* s»» 
the Landtag had signed the following address to the hmg; " TU>- 
confidence of the representatives of the German nation •mue.u.m* 
Your Majesty to the glorious tank of becoming the supjvtoe » Vr 
of resurrected (iermany. . , , Heierenf!v hut mj«< mU »<• -,u< 
plore Your Majesty not to ignore the appeal of the .#o 

National Assembly,” 

Though very few persons seem to be aware of the fact, ** ; ,i 
though all Bismarck’s biographer* ignore it, among tie 
natures to this address were those of Von flcmwrei .ha >•.. 

his relatives Kieist and Arnim, and two titled iwnnlm of Mv.- 
(See the shorthand report, pages t|,V* | Thu* do! lb. ..*• * 

recognise the detested Faulskirehe (the t>W„foit 
Assembly| as the voice of the German prop!,-, ami 
king to accept a crown handed up from the got!, e ». to 

cause ho believed that his king wanted it! tits *sgn,-*f-u.' t-,» *.t, 
address was written tin April 2, t«M». On A) id *.?, tala, j„ Ud 
made that impassioned speech against the king whom V had t* 
garded as unduly democratic, the speech which |,ad p,. 
vented his finishing. Tin* btuhling diplomatic’., byaUj, ),*.} 
certainly grown in the course of a year 5 

. A * ? mm ,w Hu ‘ kir, «> •'«**’* ado«d*h.m«M,.»*i ot..,, ,j *i„ 

imperial crown, the Junkers were immeu,eh rds-o.l, urn 

21st, Bismarck, speaking from the tritium, said **'IV ob-g*:- 
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decisions with which the Frankfort National Assembly has tried 
to give expression to its dictatorial lusts linterruptions; the 
president rings his bell] are such as l cannot recognise to be 
existent for us.” He called the whole negotiation “constituted 
anarchy, offered from Frankfort”; and refused “to lend the 
Frankfort lust for sovereignty the support of our approval” 

He goes on to say: “I find it inconceivable that two constitu¬ 
tions can continue to exist . . . side by side in Prussia and in 
Germany; especially in view of the fact that the German nation 
of the narrower confederation [without Austria! would contain 
very few persons over and about Prussian subjects.” He con¬ 
cludes as follows: “Every one wants Gorman unity. . . , But I 

do not want German unity at the cost of such a constitution- 

If the worst comes to the worst, l should . . . prefer that Prus¬ 
sia should remain Prussia. . . , Perhaps the crown which Frank¬ 
fort offers may shine brightly, but the gold which will make the 
glitter real is to he supplied by throwing the Prussian crown into 
the melting-pot: I am by no means confident that, the re-casting 
would be a success under this form of constitution.” 

Thus, in the year 1849, Bismarck dismisses the idea of united 
Germany with a reduetio ad nlwurdum which he himself will annul 
twenty years later. But when Kudo wit/. Incomes minister, and 
persuades the king to espouse the cause of a lesser Germany, 
developing his plans in great, detail, Bismarck, writing anony¬ 
mously in the “Kreuzzeitung”, makes mock of Hadowitz’s “voice 
gravid with bravos. Amid thunderous applause, this minister, 
like a ghost from the tomb, stalked back to the ministerial bench, 
and Herr von Beekerath pressed hint by the hand in the name of 
Germany.” 

Neither in Berlin nor in Erfurt, where Endow it/ is having the 
so-called Union Constitution discussed, does Deputy Bismarck 
want anything positive to he don**, either as regards Germany or 
other concerns. All he wants is defence against the revolution, He 
publicly repudiates the right of the Landtag to refuse the voting 
of taxes; thunders against comparison* with England and 
France, whose rulers received their crowns from the bloody hands 
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of the revolution; rails against freedom of oceupation, mi! mar 
riage, and especially against great towns, “the hotbed, ot de 
mocracy.” Of the towns, he says: “I do not find there th» ten 
Prussian people. Far from it; it is the true Prussian people who b, 
if the great towns should again rise in revolt, will enforce oJ,»d> 
ence upon them, even if it he at the cost of razing them to f;;** 
ground!” His demeanour is so revolutionary that in Krfnrt h» 
is compared with the radical lender, Kart Vogt, 

In private he makes fun of the chamber in which he ha t ttoil d 
with so much fervour, as a halt where “three hundred and hitv 
persons are deciding the fate of our fatherland, though hatdtv 
fifty of them know what they are doing; ami even among »h* v 
fifty, thirty are ambitious and oonseiemvleis rogues, or *•*«». 
dians puffed out by vanity. 1 * He deplores that thejv dent'd *t:U lie 
extensive risings in southern Germany, and he says t.» J,.!, !;« « 
feld: “I pray to God that, your anu.v, when v. r t! n tout, ad v, 
may desert. Then the struggle will heroine a fi> ire »,». , und tm 
outcome will he all the more derisive whm the ulcer shall im- 
been healed. . . . We shall carry our eau.e and yours through.: 
if with more frenzy, so mueh the better!” Hr is eumpht.U 
tered by un-Christian hatred, and when In- has hem to v»o* ?h, 
graves of the champions of freedom at Pnedrubdctoi a *,>■.<%!- 
after the March Days, he writes to hi* wife n« follows 
even forgive the dead, . . , seeing that every inscription ><n 
crosses boasts of liberty and right, in a way shameful to God »v,j 
man 1 n 

Simply from hatml for a revolution which wide -4 to , .-e, 
the nobility as well as other things, he now for the tint tun- b.g ;( , 
to write before his name the “von*" which has loti,eft,, t*-,,, 
absent from his signatures. He says to one of the Mmsi* ; •• J 
a Junker, and want to enjoy the advantages of mv ponton-, “ 
Nevertheless, in sittings of the committee,, he p»rfcr, *„ *.* 
among his opponents, saying: “l find it very tedmn* over 
among my friends; here it is far more amusing.” He * 

speech proclaiming the merits of the liability in IWu*. hut * 
so with a knowledge and moderation which render it most rfJVait,. 




He visits the battlefields where the Prussian nobles had fought 
and fallen, and remarks: “It is tmo that the Prussian nobility 
had its Jena, ... but when I survey ita whole history I can find 
no justification for the attacks that have lieen made upon it here 
during the last few days.” Then he sets up the nobility against 
the kings, studies the history of the order in Venice, Genoa, 
and Holland; and regards the present instability of most of 
the States of Europe as the outcome of the period when the 
dominant princes oppressed the independent nobles -a tendency 
which in Prussia found expression in the utterance of Frederick 
William L: “1 am stabilising sovereignty cnnime un rneher de 
bronze.” 

In this way, Jismarck links himself on to the tradition of Ms 
own insurgent forefather*, and, to the amazement of Ms more 


of a feudalist than an elected representative of the people. 

Class feeling and polities are intertwined for him. When, after 
he has made this speech, the “ Kladderndat ,«dt” a-.ks: “Where, 
we wonder, was a certain Herr von Bismarck commanding in the 
year 1813?” Bismarck promptly answer* with a challenge. What 
touches himself, he says, he will answer through the columns of 
the press. But as concerns his aneeston., four of theta [though 
not indeed his father j were fighting in lHl'1 10 officers. “When 
insults to my family are uttered, 1 assume until l have proof 
to the contrary- 'that your well born way of thinking does not 
differ greatly from mine, and that ... I may expect you to give 
me the satisfaction which, in my opinion, no gentleman can re¬ 
fuse another,” 

Sometimes the two principles, force and Christianity, come into 
conflict — though this only arises in family affairs. When his 
mother-in-law, a highly cultured woman, a w-rv independent one, 
and therefore often at odds with him, espouses the cause of the 
champions of liberty in Hungary, and censured f laynau, who is 
drowning their aspirations in a bio,id bath, Bmmmk (who a# a 
rule writes to her only on her birthdayst delivers himself with 
much excitement by letter: 
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He Steels His Heart 

“You have so much sympathy for tlu* relatives of Hotthv.vnv. 
Have you none for the thousands upon thousand* of um.ovi* 
persons whose wives have been widowed and whose ehi<dm; .;.o.<• 
been orphaned through the crazy ambition or immd rottjm-on.;o 
tion of these rebels who, like Karl Moor, want to enforce b 
ness on the world after their own mad fashion f Can the *‘i< cuts cm 
of one man provide a sufficiency of even earthly justice a« »* N d»u 
tion for the burnt cities, the devastated province*, the tmodetvd 
populations whose blood cries from the ground to the esnper>»r i»f 
Austria whom God has entrusted with the sword of anthard* 
Such compassion as yours for criminals is responsible for «n**t <4 
the bloodshed of the last sixty year*. You say y«*tt are afraid 
that the Austrian government will point the wav to ifo- dmo* 
crats! But how' can you possibly put a legitimate .udhotsH and 
a party of traitors upon the same footing' 1 Tie* bonier t» i*“ 
sponsible for protecting with the sword tie* <mbjr. t t «b* 1 !>** 
entrusted to them; the latter, the rebel., »vm-»m «?md*’ierr a»4 
liars when they dare to have remorse to tie- sword, t<«o »wo 
kill, but they cannot righteously condemn to d* .pit, t.utSo-r * t- 
pressly declares: 4 Secular authorities must not forgo, thoic 
have done wrong, hut must punish them.’ , . , Forgo, n->* 
voting to you at such length about these matter*; l hdr >, v» / 
personally affected by what you said, for if d should } - t-.» ■ 

non, some day, to exercise supreme authority, l denud »• .» o. 
Tohanna to feel towards me as you are f«ehug tunas d-> llou* 

. . Farewell, your loving sun, Von ItuamurkT 
The writer of this epistle seems to regard it much a-, if -J 
i ministerial note. Now, when he is beginning to r* .•ugn;»»* 
lis future will be, or at any rate is striving to cm, v »ju,f» 
t necessary to steel his breast against rompavmm, ft. j* t , t lueh 
;ender-hearted, and Christian influences have d, p»*v* d 
)f some of his armour. The wife whom h>< hu > * a 4 dmsp.' t 
,0 him in this respect, even though she lov. Sm.-,, tor d - i* 
dso her mother’s daughter, and she spend* man* ri.i ,*? 
he year with her mother, amid sentimental mmdn, ty o? . 
r olk who dislike dictators just a, much a* they did*W- idurw's 


J 
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The lines quoted mutter a warning. He wants to insure himself 
against foes in his own household. He is entrenching his camp 
before he takes up his quarters in it. 


XIII 

Bismarck has become a parliamentarian. Between the ages of 
thirty-three and thirty-six, he is wholly devoted to this profes¬ 
sion. If his lively tempo therein seems astonishing, we must remem¬ 
ber the explanation, must picture the eagerness with which he ap¬ 
plies his titanic will to making up for a wasted decade. His wife and 
his landed property begin gently and imperceptibly to recede into 
the background. Frenzy has seized him; ami this, in conjunction 
with his native ambition, drives him forward to action. He is now 
in splendid health, eats voraciously and drinks abundantly. “I 
must stop, for I have just, eaten so gigantic a supper . . . that 
I can no longer sit. still.” Again: “When we went to tied, we ate the 
Wurst, without any bread, in three helpings, cutting it up with 
a hunting knife. The thin end was not. so good as the thick, hut 
the general impression was extremely satisfactory." Once more: 
“To-day, I have eaten such a lot of tigs that I must have some 
rum to drink,” Yet again: “Then I ate my supper walking up 
and down the room, devouring almost all of the thick Wurst, 
which tasted delicious; I drank a whole stone pitcher full of Kr- 
furt beer; and now as I write to you, I am putting away a second 
boxful of marzipan. ... I am really very well, only at the mo¬ 
ment my stomach is rather too full of Wurst.” 

Whatever he does, is done vehemently. After “too long a 
walk”, he comes home dead tired; hi' takes long rides at full 
gallop with a friend; sleeps always for a very long time, and is 
furious if he is wakened too soon. He spends the day shooting 
woodcock. “Overnight 1 ate a great many trout and drank a 
lot of small beer.” He sallies forth in the rain and tramps from 
one to four o’clock, having to rest, three times, “ for more than 
once I was almost dropping with fatigue, so l lay down in the wet 
heather and let the rain fall on me. ... I was absolutely re- 























IIis Married Idfe ; 

olred to sight a woodtock. 1 .aw »'V,ral, l«t »,v .all 

■ange. ... By five o’clock I was home again, . . . ,,! ; 

ast of twenty-four hours with a wry good nppehte, ami dram, 
vro glasses of champagne; then I slept for fourteen leon ,, nnU 
, ne in the afternoon, and now feel very much letter than l *1 
lefore the expedition, and am delighted with the t»eumrr of tie 
wonderful scenery God was good enough to diow me” It* *»»•»«> -» 
locution, manages “to overcome initial shym-s-i”; *\w»U *>**■ 

jroethe at the age of thirty—of an accession of mental p‘ 
low that he is playing a more active part in life, If he m t» tie- 
east out of sorts, he is uuahle to speak to hi» satisfaction, and i» 
ifterwards extremely mortified on aeeount of the d»-f.,-t <U m hot 
peech. “I had a wretehed morning became* I »a* ottTeimg fr«m 
t cold. ... I forgot the best of what I waut.d to ••(*>, for I was 
(uite stupid.” fie makes a general emifcdots: “In the ••*nttng I 
im always restless in my loneliness mil. vi 1 am thorough;* turd 
>ut.” 

He complains bitterly of having to had it haelmW W> in 
Jcrlin, rails at the whole affair »•« ;iem»de- 1 , and y t nf<-n tUo 
n the capital longer than he need, If he takes n tint their for do 
rinter months, he gives his wifi- a preeitu- description ui all Gw 
•oom; tells her exactly where the eom-h on which he wei,.■> t* 
dtuated; says that what he pays in rent amount * to a thud «»f 
lis allowance as deputy. Throughout life, Hi mta*i h is go «t>', 
:oncerned about the place where he live* and «t,, " M* *l>y r y 
ire strewn all over the floor, and I have no one to mi i -mgr 
or me. I wonder, darling, when we shall again i» tdr'pmg m, tS 
ogether behind our ml curtains, and able to drink *><,* 
ogether 1 ” 

His married life rims a tranquil eour->e, dmi »m for fort v u*r» 
,o come. The fires of erotic advent urutisnms -term to Ik- tpo-m i./.jj 
iot because Johanna excels all other women, hut tweaoar he h*a 
,aken her to wife when his years ilevuUd to the battle of tie- t ,■, 
ire over, and when he fias transferred his energy to thr 
vith men. To begin with, they write alternately in a dtar % , t m hi* 
redding day, he makes the entry “ Married!" Oner wbm »hr h*.. 


written, “Scoldings the whole <lav, two days' silence ”, he puts 
his pen through the entry, and, with a happy metaphor, writes 
over it, “Fine weather!” Or he writes to her: “We have only 
been separated for forty-two hours, and it seems to me as if a 
whole week had passed since I saw you standing among the pine 
trees on the hilltop and waving to me, , . . and since some of 
my tears ran down into my heard. I think this was the first time 
since the days when l had to go hack to school after the holidays, 
that a parting brought tears to my eyes. My look into the past 
makes me thank God that 1 still have something from which l find 
it hard to part,” 

When she gives birth to their first child, a daughter, he tells 
her that he is “glad that it is a daughter, hut even if it had been 
a pussy-cat I should have thanked God on my knees that ,Johanna 
was through her trouble!” During her lying in, he sleeps behind 
the curtain in her room, for his wife has more confidence in him 
than in the mcmtlily nurse. “ Thus ... 1 spent part of my time, 
at my writing-table, busied with political struggles and plans, 
and the rest of it playing sickuturse. It minis to me I am making 
a pretty good hand at both." 

If wife or children arc ill, or illness threatens them, he promptly 
loses Ins nerve, and has no more ('hristinnity left than will enable 
him to pray Got! that all may remain in good health, and no one 
may die. “For these last four days, darling,” he writes, “since 
the child fell ill of scarlet fever, I have been desperately uneasy, 
as I could not fail to he after receiving your last letter. If you are 
ill, I think some one might have l»een kind enough to write me a 
line. I cannot endure this uncertainty. All sorts of dreadful pos¬ 
sibilities have been passing through my mind during the last'few 
days.” When the wet, nurse’s child dies in Berlin, he writes three 
letters to the country, giving directions ns to how the news can 
best be broken to her* so that the shock may not have a had effect 
upon the nursling. 

His affectionate tyranny grows. After he has left hi* wife alone 
for months, he forbids her to stay in her parents’ house for her 
confinement. “For you to he confined in Kemfeld will la- half way 
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Politic# and fFVf-.Vwm'.v 

to a divorce. I cannot and will not he so long »ith« 
have been parted often enough.” When she enrloo". a !*•»»*•>• >»*' 
is to send on to one of her friends, he I legs her nest tu ■» “t-« 
address it prosaically. With thick broom handle stroke *, I tm.t 
aver the address to ‘ Your Elizabeth’ a tie* mu*. Never wmd }»-•* 
Fond you are of her, you should be coldly polite on the outride “if 
:he envelope. That is usual custom.” 

Although in the early days of their courtship he had I 

:o train her for the gmit world, at a time when he. m»s» ivfmu 
;hither was still dubious, now, when he himself has returned « * 
;hat world, he does not, care for her to participate in hi. btc tie «* 
Hfe writes: “No douht this news will interest your father 
nuch, but you will not understand it.” Yet he moiioh.ip*.* « ;» lu» 
etters, mixing international politics and domestic art'.no m * 
itrange medley. “Certainly, if the child i< u<> longer thnung m cv* 
he nurse, you had better do as you oiggeit. . . . The 
rom the throne is free from revolutionary admMbne , if »h ■ 
dng sticks to this, ... of emirs.* own thing « ill mu a to «* *-<’ 
ild, for Austria and the others will u< v, i give wav to lh>- Idas -1 
orters. ... I can’t count my wathing, I ->hmiht ban* •<» 
oo much, it all lies higgledy piggledy m the porlmaitt. et t o 
;ive me, perhaps I will do it on Hominy.” lu one letter «»t .■> 
ither, he says that he is coming home soon; yet hr *h» > e. * < «<> ’ 
Vhen she reproaches him on one oreariou with hu»mg a **•* < ! * 
if it in society while she has to lead a dull and lowly Id* > • • t 
larents, he answers in lively fashion: ** I most have .Im-a •»*., » 
upper once a day, anyhow, and 1 hop.* y„o do tic n 
rhere you are.” 

Speaking generally, he is tolerant in family hi.. Ir.t d .U,, 
oncerns have to he paraded Indore t|«* pubV, Ja i ■* ,,i 

is caste feeling are outraged. When lIn!<»»*, »!„.■ . ? !• i s , ; 
as been born in the third year of the mim ing., and *t>. h C • < * 
re to travel together, his amioyance timri »>nt m » ,, , 

itter to his sister: “ I already picture wy.-Jf with ti..- , *TT 
he platform at Genthin, then hoth of Horn in >!.■• i-*,:■■* 
iage, incontinently satisfying their needs and m«L.,g •* 
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smell. The other traveller* sniff pointedly. Joimmm «-* '‘‘>hant<*4 
to give the baby the breast, and he -eivato. until to* >« M»*‘ 
in the face. . . Then behold in with the two little howler . m>n» 
the platform at Stettin. . . , Yesterday 1 in an-li 4* pur at 
the prospect of alt these annoyances, that I }«e,i*n.-H mud'* up 
my mind to give the idea of the journey the g*» by - I *>< u, in fie* 
night. Johanna attacked me, carrying the baby in le r arm ami, 
making me of all the feminine arts which cud om* race the privi¬ 
lege of living in paradise. She wat naturally able to talk use over, 
so that we haw gone hack to our original plan, lint I .«*■* m to 
myself a f wmm to whom H terrible injustice i* l*ing d'*n<.\ X, \l 
year, I shall certainly have to travel with linn- ri^d-s, unr-e-t, 
swaddling clothes, ami so on. ... If only tnv (db-wanc- m 
deputy were larger la eause I am a family man* t<Wv,< poinds 
mg the remnants of a once fine property upon »mulling «»Mi m 
pack of infants! I am very unlucky! ” 

But he now lives thriftily, having no expensive fade ».*u 
fondness for wine. Who eouht Imiieve that tfm mo » o-rr. ^<vA 
enee between blue blooded brothers, when Bum ml t<* i 

elder brother: “The state of the wiml iwU’Ut le r»- )'»»* tie- 

same as in Stettin, . . . Tin- sellers i«»4 courage after 
four hours. In the good old days, father tm-d oft*» to »t* *■>»■ to,»■ 
days or a work quietly upon the woulnul, Tie* day Mm* Up¬ 
market opened, 1 sold for seventy three taler*, though 1 **ugh* to 
have got seventy-five. ... In my opinion von l.-t you-, go the 
talers too cheap." Bismarck i* still contiunvllv dent <4 m-ov*. 
The failure of an expected seventy ttilers to ittatviiaho* »* an 
embarrassing eimimstanee; the saddle hoj *>••* have to !*■ bar 
nessed to the carriage. Sehmibitum, l.-t on 1* a«*. bung* boo fr. m 
three to four thousand taler*, **Ho far, during th,- pu-vu*. v<m», 
the garden has cost one hundred ami three l«h-r», and up t«d 
Christmas will certainly cost fr«m forty tu fift y more. . . If* 
sends his wife an exact account, a* folium*' "•oil, »*!••*'» * h, 
sugar, vegetable*, and salt, taler* ft •"», Il> edintatm *h*t hi* 
servants cost him, and then vav* it i» an under for part 

of the cost of their undidnnmee i* hiihh n in »!<*- *»,. 











Mullh' Snlihuit' l»» 

*4mv thry (‘oitotmn* jirmhtrr.” II*' hrr 

imn H‘ rim twmt v hu* jttnimh of tra, *ityintf: “ Ymi urn 4 mU 
Hu- cmt nf if y«n |nt*>* any of it. ou." 

Hr h iWiglitni when hr ran *rtvr •uimrthitl# «m hit allow ainv •• 

« deputy. 

Wt »n 1«* httiur, it U in thr mm id of ii fk’hoolhoy on tin* 

holiday <*, “I -mu hadtn# a gWinndy nil** hfr, Smoking, reading. 
g**««*g for walU, {-laying w it It tin* rhildmi; I only Uni aland 
I ivivt t hr * hmiwrifimg’, ... I greatly enjoy 
thh idyhte *nihtM»i>*; 1 In- in tin- gravi, mud {mem** Ihteu to made, 
and wad tilt tin- rh rri» -i rif»Ti,” Hr Wwivt like a tuwnimain mid 
ii rili.it with tin* M-rrrt pride of tin- iidelhrtuid worker, jn«t fta if 
hr had »«><* JomI a i-»nnitrisiiati% Uf** f*>r a wind** dor&dr, very 
rm-Rtly Inn* 

If h* i \ ah'!!**, on!i tin tiro thmr day 'i am a* eham 

illg (it },* S.tld r* j.rrtrd white hr V, l».) 'll ill in huritr'i’i. Tlirl'f* |1 t tllllt, 
tin* j.M> it 1 til!!*-, wliH’ii* jo. «irrr*!'iui* i mid d>*-t*vinkud » »eVrf have 

him; h- mgr ft * that h»» «<»V »*> not them to •»* IS»- Tnrktdt a hr at, 
** t hi» * f» > t Jujjthan 1 i -mi mai-h wdh jay hand*”; ami In* w 
* a* th>* growth of tin %<*img f m>» m thr n»w plantation, 
\U> r it t*-» v h » day i, ainrr Johanna »» day dig with h»*r pannt., 
ami In* innit j.n* m hm tun.- on duty at thr thin-, hr grow*, tint 
amiMM-4, ami thru hm.it. Tin- root woM hr »* id a»av, drrpdr 
JohannaS ohti t tioii, f.o* ah.- it duty, amt m m < tin 1* #» »oith an 
im r»*hMr moorSht *»f elottong to th»* wadi. **The hdrlo-n j* jm»i 
tony tihh*, (h*i*h*- m half rra/v, ami httmt w«*\ ramlir*, 
jd’rtiimmhh onri, I *!>i ii«*t know ah *it th» v ifiv krjit »ml how 
m ini thnr »«n," Soon, all »'inc of f*'«t ami *n*ti»farti*»n hair 
•tnajijn ai**i, h.“ /rriu *»f t. tit imirfahh* la raiio* hr t« «hmr. 

fii-mi.itrlt jmntiv.lv mit'i" h«v< hi* wifi- with him *mh»* hr la 
in artiv r amt jnr*«hi» th<* work, Thn*, *i»»ri»« thrrr O* to 
1*.r h«* wutri It* h**r a who!** vlnaf of trtt.ru; thr Inn*’ nf 

iutinrr itavu rn tir* in thrm, \\V h**ar thr 4i*t««t rumhiiitji* at 

W« alarm hit hr |«- »-«*mt.«mr,j u«.. itmi. to io|»lmh amt a tiuSS 

rtivlriirr. 

'*1 %ui »o fu^ht InlU hot.-4, that I ran hatilly sink it out la »r, 
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Domestic Anwieties 


I am more than half inclined to send in my resignation (let the 
dike look after itself!) and come to Reinfeld. ... Be sure you 
write often, even though the postage should come to a hundred 
talers. I am always anxious lest you should be ill, and in my pres¬ 
ent mood I could make my way to Pomerania on foot, I long so 
much for the children, for Mutsch and Yaterchen, and above all 
for you, my darling. ... I can no longer rest. What do I care 
for Schonhausen without you? The deserted bedroom, the empty 
cradles, the foggy autumn silence, ... it seems as if you must 
all be dead. I am constantly thinking that your next letter will 
bring bad news. ... In Berlin, I can get along even though I 
am alone there, for I am busy the whole day, and with plenty of 
people to talk to. Here it is enough to drive a man mad. I must 
have been quite a different being in those days when I was able 
to endure it.” Then he has to make up a parcel for her, and as 
he does so, and goes through the items, he feels a little better: 
“ Next there is a dress of tulle, or something of the sort, with a 
red band, stockings for the children, all very pretty. . . . This 
makes me feel so much as if I were with you, . . . that I have 
become quite cheerful; then I remember the seventy leagues that 
lie between us, for thirty-five of which there is no railway. 
Pomerania stretches out to such a terrible length. . . . Count¬ 
less books have come from the bookbinder. . . . The tailor de¬ 
clares that he has only been able to make five pairs of drawers 
out of that piece of stuff. I suppose he is wearing the sixth pair 
himself. God’s grace be with you. Your most loving, Yon Bis¬ 
marck.” 

Through all the warmth and tenderness, we see that this 
enigmatic man is continually oppressed by the dread that his 
happiness is fleeting; and the more his contempt for his fellows 
grows, the more strongly does he become attached to his wife and 
children. During these weeks, when they are perfectly well and 
cheerful, his anxiety about them borders upon the hysterical. 
Because there is no letter for two or three days, he is so much 
alarmed, “that I can do nothing but sit in front of the fire. I 
stare at the glowing fuel, and turn over in my mind a thousand 







jw.-nthiSiHr, it f j'hn-.vN, «h will, l«*tU>r» gonr ml rut, {tliim f«n* Imt**!, 

hiuI mitwr«.** It.* guns „u; •• S«.l 
I tliul Hint nn t'ti'/U'H hint* run uut. . , , Nun (nr tin* flr*ii 
Hut** 4** I htm nsn»*!» #i jwt of «*»• van «ml Iht* b/ilw*. hiv, »nd 
you fill tin wft«4>' ruthm*. No Huuht Hi.it i*» why l mm «-ul*l tu 
ri«'ry ush* «'&*v|4 ion, < vrii f»» Mntlu-r, If <hh{ won* tu vhit »»»• 
»»fh tin* fmi'ful utilnNmi of lt*-4u#» tm», i think Hint Ihu , , , l 

.4t«uy fling w ittorli t«* turn* t, flutf Mutlirr unght writ 

rmufibin of Urm*? with 

,N»» flrtvrjy «W* Hu. rtf. >n «t nr tnilft rhutf tu hi* nmtrol «»nl 
thuf hr ha* mtVtfiitt-.hiJ hiumlf rtrn in th»* rtr«| of 
t«**mu thr»«, rttul will flu-it fltttjj hi* tirjiff ftt whmr rum 

f*•**»>" 1**' Ulthffht her,I t .f „„ m >|m«hl»»re to hull. ||r h *!«»>* 

ff.-rjng in an hr. mm-.t me nm, 



*h**l i* w»(.' Horn thr antlnuH U, nwnn hr tipja-.-ili f**r 

hrjft «.n of hit *h *u »ut» *; nn.l win; hr H-'h !*« wif** that 

Isr ttiwwt* ju.m for Ihnu *‘ at sn^ht, wh u 4 -.tnlun two, n n>( n'.at 
with »»m»v rtu'v.r «* than I j-j a t, fm flu* r.tihtihnn uf tin nuttl ”, 
wr fret fh-i* tin tn-nh fttr fin* 4 ;!.* «><}« wrtuuug, 'I'hrr*- it nut m 
hH.-r »u win. Ij hr »W* tio* i ownomi h-,% tuf, tuui rMtltni to lt* 4 % 
rwrr ; thru- n, hio-wnr, hwi.lls utw wlr.-h tlnrhu.** w*tv utlwr r»i- 
*fm. r tluit hr nt It h rliUfi, "I 2 tit si? sin loom mh\ in the ntn-.*t 
Ill'll hr WfiJ »*«»! lair f fotn M«i rt ha* hr h«i It**, u vt |'rm*i<.U* M* III 

h»n,,w,” *n,n j*i «hrn on* uf H,r i hih|t> n n ih, wu4 i» 

89 *h*)thl fttmilule’t t *'»»»•, Hut W h. It hr III'* *«?«•* title* y a 

juitfrsntitf t htnlutti, rurnttu.ii I hr m. u»»mh uf Jtnh« if )Hmu, hr 
{n»»n.malrh.' m Usnm »* V\ i*iti«;, u*trrU «< nag’ If | l m t, Vl m 
**t tin j<uw.r, »l n«n- thit> t,, ,|.*Hr.n Into”’ 

In It huln.lwv M«.|- H* hw (ir'lhr JI» law, wt?Hn« U» »hr 
ivnutruhir »*l Ifi* 1 Jo. * j>U ??.- ».» suhltrvnn^, ^u<tU *«■, fV ?■ 
win. Is hun fi-m th>- f-ush. “ If .nth, kmHi ti.nih tihj., | 

rrtuht hwnnl* linger ti*,:,, :m h> 'i»l, . . , H.-win* i, t«»1f t %ug hul 
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Belief and Passion 

share. Unless this happens in the end, things will go ill with 
me. * . . No doubt God will stand by his part and remain master 
of the house, so that the other will only be able to show his face 
in the basement—though he sometimes behaves as if he were 
really the master.” 

This humility is the utmost concession his pride can make. For 
the rest, he merely glimpses a higher power from the vantage 
ground of his domestic hearth. When, on one occasion, his wife is 
out of humour, he says to her imploringly: “Do not let anything 
shake your belief that I love you as a part of myself. ... I am 
afraid that I should not be able to please God unless I had you; 
you are my anchorage on the safe side of the harbour; if that 
anchorage ceases to hold, then may God have mercy on my 
soul.” So closely interwoven for him are peace and faith, marriage 
and prayer, that in one hemisphere of the world he cultivates each 
upon the soil of the other. Thus he hopes that, in the second 
hemisphere, he may win freedom for his passions. 

Questions of taste also influence his moods of piety. Just as he 
values pietism in women only, so do we find that the congrega¬ 
tional singing of Protestant churches is distasteful to him. He 
writes: “I would rather have good church music, sung by persons 
who know how to pray for me; Mavrovlachian masses said by 
white-robed priests, amid the vapour of candles and fumes of 
incense, would be even finer. • . . Biichsel had a boys 5 choir; they 
sang a hymn without any organ accompaniment, sang it out of 
tune, and with a very vulgar Berlinese accent.” 

Sometimes, however, the two worlds which he wishes to keep 
apart venture to mingle. Then he is in a strange dilemma, for he 
tries to harmonise ambition, duty to the State, and conjugal love. 
He is summoned to Magdeburg as juryman; on the same day, the 
king has invited him to a hunting party, and he is eager to go; 
he has also promised his wife to visit her at Reinfeld. Good resolu¬ 
tions, passions, and sophisms, strive for precedence. We seem to 
be hearing the argumentation of an adolescent. 

“I was casting lots about the matter just now, and did not 
know whether, while doing so childish a thing, I ought to think 
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iiknit (>i»4 m' »«*!. lit tIt** mil. t«y thought. ttuur.l to hm\ •hjitph' 

Imvhh'-*' I munot jvftiit' lit*- tnuUtt.m without trlhug a lt»****i, 
H> 'tUv l wont sum'> t «>f ,‘iU to t otin' to om vmt. hut 1 muU tint 
ns' 1 4»’ Hii* *-wus*- ^ though it i i ;r< jt*K*t{ M". >w\ t>tliri*| nmo* it m 
♦n-rtumh not mart i--v ’. nfinr, ft” I tell ;t In-, ittul lot to* to -J n v 
!wr<- ufO-r nil, it will -.mr *it»- nght, If 1 ^jit- ,*» k t|»«» truth, Hum I 
«-(tn nt liny rut*- -my, * Hm4\ v> ii! bo ilojt*-,* tVrtfiiish thr h»tg 
wiiiit'. tn loot*- ti tub, with nt>*. , , , 1 Hut writing 4»*wit fur you 
hot* mi thought■( Inin- Item t rtuilhitmg for Hit* ht4 two bom*» 
•.hutting you h-'tt I nuit> tifiwi n turn to «if mymlf rt<t iiiti* will* 
•igooniU rsirrh'i nut thnt% . tiumiimOnintt otttl miMimr** tin* 
»t!fd of *«» shi* >..»» ngum ttniii; now m urn* ttln» guo<i **» Mug4*- 
tthtb- In.Hug nih-r tit. hunting joitH ?o> thr fo% f*ft*• f Ho* 
•• ** I£ »l »t"*w ui wh,» io nCrditl of U tiu> 4. t> i t. 4 m Swing 
glim n f -iUi f%."4 >«•,” In ti.." m4, hr ->!»;••. «»nt of Htr nrt of I*tm 
•tfirn.'r 111 :»»).» til. }:;ut.O:>>u with.' tttrOI> tvi»*»'MHg Hu* 

»»f » 1 •> nn; otT, " It* >!.!■ *' it muy it.-Il turn out 

ti'.iif In Thru .4 ty J 'ih.'ii! ;* *t jh,.4f*4 o>y «on, m ibhr 

Though }..* t?nm »1 ,■ 0 t-1 **irr hr. own ibsulutt, li- dlioo-it 

f»l»»>'» »« Ha «». gts, j i.•,..• 11 *a wr ohm- }«r ll.n.h* 

muhitioft, Hunv Hmnh.oi •« . <»nt»•...}*! fin »hr ivKoir wntth 

!«■■■*'!>'■ h.-»,i m fos.-o. vji, tt««i tin* r. i. r 

iv.oh to nwilrij, |f rtivsMmg w ,.»-, mivn, »f «»vthing 
hint, I.V J'i'oMJ.tiv of (4 Uvtfmtt " *’< Uj nu4 

jirtih.»:fi« ntdM hf-', «<..! »■< lur f|'U* t*i *i‘it you »»« ir.nhamm | 

lllr rtk.%4*. If!.01.4-1 w.- Of thf Wdl ;|j »i.t. »» «{.- If ohi full.-* «| 

Ksitr j.lsof U'1.4 Oil. vmi*. to*!* ■** hr. f.a.-ita with s> , vai ni o| homitjg 
ittnl alwiiyi w,*tf 1., it ftu til*- lnrdj*i»tg <*« ■.» v of tIf f-<% kf«-si 

hit#’o-it rim tli.ingli !**■ iin « »* tt.4! n» | 4(4 Hoit th.-r» »«i* no 

ft»t tiirff." 

v*l thf »-.»)«. „ thong!* !,« 1 ii.if.ft (tr> )> >v,«i»-*.f funsi H«»» of 

Iti'findi'.'i. «nU «ln»n4oii jiotitn-«»l urtiii 

tin tlfjdit* i rttut Hi- t.fiH- .niiij'fitnti.m Ji»- tifuli, tl*r twJjt rm'4|«f 
fl'MJM )«l» t *>»’4rs..j4 fol ln--n *lt-I HnSigtf, t* to ftiSt M#v fjoHl tour 

to l.»» 8! r, UT h* !.*»»«. 4(»»l ::o.hfl|4v, 'JV>» !u» f.-.’lsny# fm4 fix 
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" Hate Small k flu 1 tinnh n “ 


vent, his heart secures expression, his childhood 11;** po*t 

in him fimht expression: “l was sitting in tin* Te rgsi'f* n on <»nr 
bench beside the swannery, The cygnets, which «!<m i « a •, there 
with you wen* still within the egg on the little sd< t, m>w 

grey ami fat, swimming about unconcernedly ainoeg He* duty 
ducks. . . . The foliage of the great maple u already dirk 
red. . . . The path* are covered with the rustling vmhiw tW. 

have fallen from the limes and the alders and the oth* r . , » 

My walk reminded me so keenly of Kniephof, of woodcock shoot* 
ing amt of setting snares there; and of that older tunc w)ko 
everything was so green and fresh, anil I went there with you, 
darling.” Such moods exhibit his genuine and mtmphiairate | 
sympathy with all created life. After wetting to Imr about the 
sale of limiter, he suddenly surprises u. wilt, Is*** r* mat: “ For 
the moment, I have left our little hit of wu..d standing, for I 
couldn’t, bear to have it cut,” (Jr he goes out shoo*mg, nod *>«d 
dculy finds himself unable to pull the trigg* ■/, “for 1 »-*od»i i-.-,- 
nothing but mothers and babicn,'** 

These are the opt and downs of a profound; \ >■» uOUMval n <»»■.«?'., 
which has no need of dogma. Again and ague;, !.*» dt hh‘ »• 
linked on to the dav** of his vouth. That r» ti»- < p?!f *t i -a;.. wL* h. 

* w 

flows* through tfhtmrt4\ heurt, wlrtt Ir dmutvi h* hn th^ 

Hchool (which tr hut! left fit ttr ngr of Hn i, mA Iwt r%i 

tmnary licrfilickm h rephtmi fty a *, fl » 

the guntrri winch w;m hiv wIimI** w«*rS<H I ** %* .»h v* k*,r> 
happened! In tin* great *§i*mv through whmh I t*v4 uPwtx f m rm 
breathlmly; my little garth*** with iN ; , , , mnl 

the birthplace* of fttltml e;ut levin tin* iiii» nc4 tin* h\nr h?**v of 
the mmmliiitiH that tlum hii jnnt oi$fn4*' Ihr *v»M>h'?5 t« , # # 
How I mnl in long m ftcnc iht« fur 14c \mA th-* t tl* wl* U* 

mricgiifcil world* 11 ^ it Ihru *ns4rtl for mr* ;* > #*o^M mi t 
cities iiticl nil fin* experience* which nwi«tr4 o>' , Thu 

mirginl np in my iniiiil m I sinml m ihr g/irfh-to niui | r^nlA r 

wtpt if ftro-Hiiic IfiiiH tin*! not cuSM 

I rciiictiihcm! tlnit I mm knew i^rfrrf!*/ m$ 1! »^%* 

nothing nnirr limn 4 tin? *\*it in mA *h**, 
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Liberty and Unity 

there was nothing remarkable outside the wooden fence; * . . 
and that the Dornberg at Kniephof measures sixteen acres; and 
that we had business to attend to with General Gerlach.” 

XIV 

German unity had been locked up in the Federation coffer at 
Frankfort under Metternich’s protection. Nevertheless, the great 
flame at which, since the War of Liberation, all the German 
patriots had warmed themselves, was stiff glowing in silence, 
secretly cherished in the small, and the very tiniest fatherlands 
instead of being boldly fanned; surrounded by stifling vapours 
which fumed up from the a lead chambers of the Viennese gov- 
ernmental system.” For a second time, revolutionary ardour had 
made its way across the Rhine from Paris; and Europe, greatly 
astonished, saw political passion manifest itself even among the 
Germans. Now or never was the time to create, not freedom alone, 
but German unity as well! 

It was a stupendous undertaking, this wresting of liberty and 
unity out of the graduated mass of dynastic and territorial 
servitudes. The princes, the military caste, the bureaucrats, and 
all the wielders of authority, were opposed to liberty. As for 
German unity, to this the opposition between the newly German 
Prussia and the three-quarters un-German Austria was an ob¬ 
stacle. Thus the great movement of *48, though uplifted with a 
wealth of ideas, though winged from within, ended, ere long, with 
the foundation of spurious freedoms in the “ constitutions ” of the 
various German principalities, with the quarrels between the 
monarchists and the democrats, between Great Germans and 
Little Germans. Before two tumultuous years were over, the old 
German local idols had been set up once more. 

Of the activities of the Frankfort National Assembly, of its 
German bill of rights, of the ordinances of this first of our na¬ 
tional parliaments, of the cloudy ideas and the abstractions of its 
constitution, nothing now remained but a parchmented fragment 
without an executive. From the very first, this was sabotaged by 
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Im mint'mv of Chit IFttr 

Austria ami all tb* other enemies of Prussia. Again attempts al 
the* unification of Germany had conn* to naught. Tin- old Hi unit- 
stag under Austrian patronage had hern reestablish- *1. In tin- 
summer of 1850, formal invitations to its opeiring were i enied. 
What of Prussia? Frederick William IV., refudug tin* offer of 
hereditary empire, had timidly sought refug** !» his romantic rim. 
Wli&t was left of his claims to tin* leadership of Germany ws» 
concentrated in the precarious federation of tin* smalt «u4 nisddb 
sized States of northern Germany, in the so-called I'uion, IV 
Krfurt parliament melted away in face of the threats of Vu stria 
and Itrnwia; and tin refusal to send delegate* to the Frankfort 
Bundestag {which had ben unanimously Broken up in duly 
1848) was tantamount to provocation. 

But Prince Seltwar/eiib-rg, the new ruler of Austria, »,mlt o*-t 
tolerate any equivocation. Winn He* elector of Ibv.e, a. **e of 
having hi* doings in his little territory ,*Mbjn*tnl to .••m*.G?u 
tioual control, introduced the \ iejm* .e system of governc. >P, «« 
that discontent grew in II* Se}mar/> nb-rg, though to- in¬ 
strumentality of the Himde dag, gave him itnuramc of $>r.**nv 
tion. Was it pnsdMe to cone, ive of a mure impud* nt e‘ my m 
soon after the revolution? Pints da, as head of tb* t ns-m t *, • 
which Hesse belonged), protected. War seemed momm-nt, ae ! 
Prussia was the guardian of librty { For a moment, tV-usu* so 
almost popular throughout Germany. Murioivil/, gen-oai, 1 
minister of State in Berlin not. a t Vmr, hut a man tool, mi 
risks, Austria and Bavaria had their ue a nnde-r ittm-., w»s’»i« 
range of the Prussian troop*,. It wnu<- % \ a, if flu- hour soe* mi 
hand when the rivals would measure tleir strength in a Vi"-* V* 
the leadership of Germany, and would sweep the old G* ivam* 
Federation into the dusthiu. This was in November I Vity 

Bismarck, bang an otbvr in the l.nndtvrlir, was siimi-mm-l t*» 
his troop, mid was at the sain** tit;;** called to }«* d-d;--* as • 
deputy. When b* was on his way to Beilin, nn old nlhvgr magi* 
trate came up to tb* post-chaise to «po>th to him. Tbs u.m t<b 
fought in the War of Fib-ration, and hi* question ** 1A br- 
are the French force**?” Tie* old warrior wu* grew?!*, d***j> 




** A Virnn of amt" HI 

f*» ’mtm Hint mi Huh mviiHou Urn **»uwy atm not Fivn.-h, 
lint AuHmn, tin mu-lung Ili-rlm, Itimum-hH fimt iwi to 
tin- mumf'-i' f«»r tuir, II** Hint Hu- l*rtmmn H*uuj»# w»*r*< m 

4i-.fu-r.r4 that in Hit* rv. nt of n.ir H, vim ttoiiM ham to im 
.surivntli-ml to tin* *n»*m,v, tt*< Un-tv fort- firntut ,»4, f» for«< tin- 
t-htmifn-r nut, to *|u »|«»t h«* muthl to jn-umot*. tin* of 

jtnnh-riiH- vim*., for tl«-rv >«jnvi-Jn >< might ♦*»«.»|y jim-ifiitah* tt run 
HugmHou, ami J’ruma nnr.t gain Him*, l,h ubuaot \**i» JIHtmmk, 
ttiHi tl»»* tnim.t.-rH A§tj.r<n,4, j»»Htfwitn*4 joining hi* ivgmmtiH 
l*rttifr WiiSwm i*i |«u.*.ioma.*!y in f«v.»m- of war. tin mlntm-* 
Hmluttitr, a ho i.-ugiM at tfti > jum-Huv, ««,S », aituaUv *nji}*o*r4 
to luitt nnhm-Ui 4 hn >Hnr4 ami Hung it «it It » nir«* at tin* king** 
f»-ct, wiping. ** If i*. no tm»g* r !*«*«»},!*- fur a man to »»>***«• v*»* 

»Mtft .. |M ’ I'Ar*, Vlultlv, ,4m f of gi-m-ral »taff, think# Hunt 

J*rH'*-»ia h'i'i fn-.n tmmtr4 fmmvunl »•» jvintv to tight, **Ttn- 

ttor'it got, ijum-ut in f11 oiRw.f 4iotii>v thi* nation, 

uni, in ■ij'it** of »■».'rvt.hu'.g, to t!«>* of 

tn-rmunt, , , , Mot it >. nif-t,’< !i 1t m* * hut tit*}*- <■» no umt*- 
jiitiful nation >?, ui Hi* <»<ois- ti» *>-i t|;.* H no of tkv rai*th! w 
IHuioUot r, ;-i, i* af»>-< In-i fa?;', «?,*4 u.mmhaf, tv |» fort* hi* 4,-ath, 
** A V uitiu of tiMH ", in «hi. 5i «u- i't n»| o | wr t( ivitoml 
(*♦»'»!«» .mjM., **!<;. IVmu H »* hr*4 . VtMur In ought Ui, 
lit Iwr natural f*o(»tt. ** a«>4 m*.h* hartnh *» W Ho- Inn*. *4 Arm ►- ” 

ll rt t||4* Mom who thi.i foj, ->44 Hsv of k’# J>»4mt, 

«|ru-iil »-4 Htuu-mA «, “ },- IMIIHM g, »ur 4 r U |Vm>-," 

Whv «<*# Miu.u.m-l mi tfo* «.!«• of ji. a. * * |).,| Jo 
I*«mi» imlutl mriiHut, -iti.-ngH*.' IVthaj*^ m !.u »-*m , <*« m fh,»* 
of tlii- -•imo'Mtn, mini#*,/.#, tm* i.-at-m for n* 

tkrmi of tli.- I’nhajo !«<• ami Ho* 

tli*- king i»i n--”, j,r. f. .r,4 to suah.- ♦ omm-u »■*'<•>* wiH* Aust.sa 
ami tin- u-futom, tatlo-r tJian to i*.ov|/t !}«- nt<«* of 

t««4i»»t|0», A-i *»'g.u4» lliuottf.i, Jo- »-.» * Mut!»r.ittU> 

amt H«n i-o«iutr»-;»<n»4ns.g Ij-o#»- a «.»«l hunt* for tli» rartijiaign, 

Him# ihuwmg !,;* »»m»u r-m «!iv»»u-su t*» r-ioglttim-a to Jo* «*4<- 
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Ks part in the matter. ** War, at thts* jui«etm<, would }«* utter!* 
absurd, for its outcome would he that uur go*, run;* »l would mow 
a couple of leagues farther t« the left, 

Suddenly he drops into the stylo *4 n sj«wh whud* h»- s,» 
to make nett week; says it would In* eritmmd ♦ ** h»:»n; <*b*»nt iW 
death of hundreds »»f thousand* without .u;v nod, for,;* t. if,.r 
ordinarily he is the nuuf natural letter wrt»* r m thr w.uhlt to 
whom he is writing, and say-.: “That i* nh >?. J'o-.a•„« but *•>««,*• 
to. These are the men for whom we dull mmp.if a* 4-» »•**« 
<juer; and every democrat with wtiuse help «<■ e*uj,pmr wd*. ,h *j*U* 
his wound to the king a* an unpaid hill. I cannot re *! *am wt tear* 
wlwn I think what ha* happen.*! to my pud.-, m\ ,>*.>,, n.v father 
land; and how th>- loyal, valiant, and bumntrahh- IT-*nwn 
is drunken with the heady win*- it call. Mh<- !o-n.e t r >4 jVr 
Never in his life ha» this matter of a *dmpb *tvh- %m 

a stranger, in such a t**»<•; »tdl h-., to he. ud« , II m p-»mr,g a 
draft of hi* sjweeh! When, a ft w «hn-. S.»t> <■, war »• • ».* ov** 

imminent, he unler* hi* h*<rw and !«» a* •*•■*» t * : ■* in 

the sty le of a eav airy man who rejide-•• a* *•> 1 | *' s - a;*.* * «■» * -'-v.', 
paign, and for the first time sign* tamndf * * L„. *» f ■ *' l’**'? 

thine,*’ On another mva.ion It*- write* •** l;* i “ f* : • n* * : uu'» 

1 was greatly looking forward »** tin d»<* t a> 'i-i'D >f a * a» , aign M 

“These are the !»it far whmu Wr drill d ». 4.. . •»:. 

quer.” That, 4 the real r« a ..»n wh* itnu.-au l, va* (IT**, 
is <i|)|NMe«l to war, a war that i, t.t mu#* ti-ama;** und-r 
leadership, againd AiMria, .V few day* l-a'Vi, j?» detiruR*?* 
decided upon, for La* br«*ught pro i'>a,e f„, h«t*r 'I he rew 

sou is (as HUmareh * vj.ltuwd n» *»M i,;> > t"t J * t hm tv t»u 
likes the young »-mperur *4 l«t*. r ♦!< in he •'« 

of l*rtmda,” .Mantewthl, tl->- new iwotnts-i', * » r ;t >,<-.*>• -»*>4 

tells Hfhwar/enlwrg that I'rusisa tvfo»um.-< 4.-. *.* 

ony. The Itundistag, whu-h 1«*4 »■*.. y*wr* 

earlier, shall hr reestahSidml, «d \n*»i4w vhaH j mi/'t- the h^ler 
ship iu Frankfort, 

The whale ©f IVttft'itei, MU fla^-4 rutiMfs *%r 
|H # «pk t k tmtwtt, TU‘t** n 4 4vnt^4 *''r i; rt \%%%\ 
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im 

of Mitnt»'u)T» !, rttxl for «»r. in ito on** shotiM «*• rt » nHtn oiton 
for th** national honour to tiwm* ttj* mor** thnn in 

HionuroL AltffU * ft** has tn***n im athi<r*arv of Austria, nhiir. 
<*\i*lu< 4 v* 4 _v <}«' 4 otr(I t*» 1 ‘rtmirt. Now, tu’trr .u*h o n-irm-, hot* *■«»* 
ft** !it*l|* hating hi* oj*jw*«»'ttt, itmf *h-string hi-* rnt'iin'■* iintiihiU 
♦ion? Htsutturh wit** a gnrnl hah-r! H*- mold mu* r r«uo** t** term* 
with a ro»t»jo**rttr i <*«h with th*> oont { ti. ml, 

S***m ho of d th tnif whirh wound* Ins j*rtd*\ Tin Austrian 

jtrtiim i» *jtwrtrmi in tin* tlr-4 *d*nv> of th** hot* I nt ItSimtt/, nu*l 
l‘ :l ‘ :i ***»*<• «>f atb*»nftinti, whihd tin* Prusuau t*-|ti*-!#nUHw 

i« In mod on tin* ground floor, ho* otslv two s.-nant *, nod mud 
j4«r H*** M»th*f hog, ll*»n*(ir*A. iviiiiit** Hrhwnt ?* uh* i g"* dt-dgm 
d' Mgn* "hifh S, i lWrt m tth. rg fiv.om! »„ },i*. ftt.o.h, Th.- Andrian 
ttint «ii, tit it to hmmlhtf** I’rtnrnn, a to I »!*.<■« to d. dr** v h* t, 

Itnf what ' Ih-mtnrc)., th* tighhu 1 , *•* nji in ,it u»», Vnd 

f«t|* what ,* fit ft t;ivat >>;*.-* fit hr t|> h iuU )hr gov, ntOK'of 

*nul <thnut" hf(t))r th<- f .rtotlf-u;' This i» f !«■• hid ,r>>4 f hv mod jt,t 
foil ant. of hut » ns di-nuti. 

“Win do go-rtf Jd.-dv* nt-tir war nowaday 4 V m>*K sound 

I* '*7011 «hl a g»* *» Sf-tto *}**•• to II U, I- tl-,g 1h. *.4,4 d»d*,ng»u4i-d 

it itn »JJ St at,, I* nod not 10 * 000*0 son, , , , If is 

*-m f**r it d>t». 'i, * tit to hi,.* tiiv war h'icijKl, hna;< h* 

«l h;. own fii* 'toh fh»' ohm * If ii » 'i'll for a #tnf< vu< to to h. ,»1 

ftw log -tit ’*;« rtf *hr* Inhum, *UU- h-nut*g lu ft,,- o.o-A-, f. ,■» who 
t« hhn-ding in »!(»• «»m» to th, oh i» Jo-iftt-r fuv ***0 A’-tli h*- i ton n«,l 

htin*- 4. , , , !•%***■ unit* fh»- ofwft 'i.nnii who « w«»r 

tufhonf « wlurh will ■*»ill l#- trth.l fh, ii nr h »*iri 1 

,\ff.r fit*- »m\ i-4t Will .iff iool .tftf. ».t»f.H rtf th- .j.i. ***,-.,}.*> 
Wtf! ( vmt fh*",t ha** th*' rnurtig*- ♦.» tvtr*. ?;» fl *• 4*»'»r*f who », 

<'MitfMrt|lSrtfjHg th*- rtdo-1 Of hlM frtllO, t*. ft;.- O.tlrt tth, tort* U-.-tt 

r»»j*| 4.-4 hi «t tt..oi !k t, to I hr frt*h*r « ho t.-i*. ho* h., rt*.4 

wi to th. o* 1 ' I mu firtu- rOiftVmi giv-if !*,, hot ), (mo. wifi* m«, ho 
•hr Moon t'MjnMufjon has s,»i. 4 ’ 1 ’* 

thrs.- '«.»*. !*•’ f"HU1 to ?!„ ’.-ft, ||,- fhrtf |-h- 

njr f * If»il to t'»A of thr h»*o«i|i **f I'tMilirt, *>,4 fitii*. Sfi 
*'f4.tngl», th*- till* fi»f# rtfr r*j.t.-uSh, ho„4 ,4 thujlg so, *• Itr.f |,rtl Wsi'S 
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not be able to transform the Prussian a run, which <m March ISHh 
. , . accepted the role of the conquered, into a parliamentary 
army. It will always remain the king's army, and dud its honour 
in obedience. God be thanked, the Prussian army ha * no n*** d t© 
prove its courage. ... I find the honour of Prn*»tu in thin that 
Prussia shall, above all, hold aloof from any shameful n!uane». 
with democracy.” Then lie goes on to speak in Motif *»f Amtm. 
He says that Austria is u a German power fortunate enough to 
rule foreign nationalities which in old days w.-rc vnbmgatnl by 
German armies. ... I regard Austria as the reprroutatite amt 
heir of an Old German power, which lots often and glurioudy 
wielded the German sword.” 

Thus did Bismarck speak at the age of thirty tnr, concluding 
with a curse against all who would shed human blond *>j» It, half 
of the Union constitution, that is to say on l» half of a German 
realm without Austria-'-the very realm for which, u vtnn >■'*.**» 
later, he was to shed that same blood. ‘Pint', did Htunareh defend 
Prussia’s subjugation at Olmtit/; and we do not p‘> > >>*s■* any 
private documents to show that this speech was a m* *v dsp'ornate' 
effort, behind which warlike and anti Austrian tbugus way bat" 
been hitiden. Why did he take this Arp’’* The two G*-riuvhi, Mae 
teuffel, and Brandenburg, all eotmeillori and nmuAe) ■» of tb- 
king, were opposed to the war and on the ode of to , Hoi? 
reason was that Vienna was the citadel >4 $»■,,,•‘tom, 
had to march shoulder to shoulder with them, <i< long <*•> h-- wtdc 4 
to use them as a means for his own advancement. .Now ttvi *.h- 
moment when, by one great speech on behalf of the g*n,-rn>.'o-i4 
ami the king, he could ensure the support of both. H; > * hod <* U s., 
just then, was to win a share of power, Hating accused Gut, be 
wouhl use it for the benefit of his e*itmf ry a. curding ?>< th*- die 
bites of his own mind. The Junker sentiments tn4i*nm.«S i«, *t.» 
Bismarck family, and the new ambition introduced U the M, mA/n 
strain, were jointly operative in making him thed.de»,b-i -dnle-'r 

His calculations were sound, The effect ..f his speed* *;»» t» 
open for him a diplomatic career, The man who, in this en«:s »f 
national shame, actually ventured to defend that sham*', nci»t 1#- 




In iVrmVr 


11.1 

th« l wry uuui in rej*r»-.«*ni the v-muitrv ut tin- llutul. Aug, wh-tv, 
itftiT hH. it hint again hn'Miiu* tn rat.* with 

Iriii, il«* hint nhviulv hint hit jthwis t«•* y-iir; euiih-r, «h<» ln« 
hitil -iiihi; “Things will | H * wit «* K htiv th.-v un- r . | tt lm> « r 

(hr**- .Veiu - ’* from now, Him* will !»• it j*iure for j* u|4r hU* KlehA 
itiul wy-a-lf in S!;t}.. •«*!•% i»v." Now t!w |*.*t»i* ha.I r.nw, fW,* h<tLs 
nfti^r hit ijits-fli U olh r.il Mi.. } „h| <4 minuter in Anhalt, He 
wrth's to hi* wit*- in flu* n ntni -it v U-: " I hat.* not httlwi to imntr any 
jnish hi Hie ninttrr, hut hitvr I, -ft it I,. th,4, 'tin* { „,«fi»» j, at 
troetivr, J’hr ihtlo- *« an iiu!» rile, au*l the sunnAei* i* tfnh*-. It wotihi 
hr {.h aoitil enough to ruh* their as in4» jauiHettf ihthr, . , , »»n4, 
right in the liar/, to govern the win.!,- tail, v the s.4h,-,“ 

Never before has Sir ttrilt.il tlto WMI.I ** rule' *' Now hr „tnU'* 

a blow wiHi it III it it w,»»,.( it re.oms.S, fhi.etgb 

Ihr romanti,- fniwt stgioJi wi;n‘s \» w.,mM f m, »t; louM, vim,' the 
AuhsiH '.i-lirme ,‘,,:sh- I ti. not hi . Ill to i-is n> -*t •,». 

W.infer, whet for he }.,•.■}• 1,1. S, h, „!ir, a . Hi lb, 

iris, tie- until; in it; for *5,. ,uh ,,f -h , 4 Thm, thmiing 

ItH H latnll'M 4, i(, U»!4 v ll oltO 4 1 * if, e4 i, i ,o j t,, ,/e’ i vt fe i a 

m-s,i, VI in'oee.Jaje, rho-H-h { la', \ M ; u,i; fa- 

ttliith wonhi }, 4t« no wigh* fa.- the 

He Muni:* 8,(1, , He* Joil'lO: , }.iv |-.U* 4 fsV'fel-t hat,- vo or 4, 

|H'o},mrv to resign the otfi.v of .liU- .. * „ I? !,„■ 

“Will Olih he,,,HO l,vn,i.t* >„ iota HI., Kw.I.h-.J*, Of H-’O 

f!ti, . . . It »r stele ,e»ta,« to ,1 o S. i : , a,} a i„r, )» 

w,, n ‘4 out u,e to have another MOI, h,ra«. !in» s t | .„,o v • t 

Wlie,r l ne in vlVi.t, I Sim I)!',{ to 1144* hi ili.'i, (0*4 ,* A ■ «“■;! I 1m’ 
i.ton- ttgleeahte to i.vve Irntl.*’ 

In WJ’V !>'<• " U «• see,,, to il*' ll-it-'lling In »a*e «h,M 1/45 )*,»*? !,(’)* * 
otuatjs.n, al *4 4 -i 'll t *, «t tea on* as a n ,7,1 *4 'V., f' Jt ,i,„l \.t 

nt* aiS v have to 4o w>1 1 < a io- < ut m. , -,, >1 <. >*•,»i„ * ,, 

eotjiii 117 t, » 1 , It. a * inOlvtWHt V , who hv, a,, ,h „ i,:o 

to at ,44 linving ft oh. v anv 010 h„ ro, r a, t„- fee 

il»t«the,{ in the V» hr< 4 w,»l l of goh,t o ai a* * O ,t t, , t.i, i v lo , , t!| },,» 

iol.gM 1*4line fiimivK living a jmt a»e IU if-’ th'-ngU » ,v .ng 
to l|,r| 5 .| a „| <H h ,J,*v a* s. h*,n'o»:*ol, aiO.oo’ Sot U,tV to 
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him “so horrible” that he »M not g.. th. r-, ,ti»i - i- U *. im¬ 
portant business to transact. He <«•» h**.- of li.,Sin. 

and especially of the court, and !«• >'»»««.* * >''* “hout 

them. He takes up dancing again, though ho So*- n-t .t u,-,4 f„r 
years, with the result that Johanna, at H- 1.1. gr-om 

jealous; but he soon makes his pence «tth h> n ami U:i , 1. r that 
after the dance the king had said: “The .pen ha« 1-n nuking 
eyes at you for the last half hour, ami you «• *<»'-vm* d if” 

Another time, Bismarck writes to Johanna aWd H„- fiirv hk»- 
beauty of the White Halt, thronged with a tf.u.nnd ',»d,> , and 
with men in uniform, “To sit in the gall, v.v, «;-« a .livau, 

among palms and plashing fountain-, hsf.no,; u, ?U- 
and watching the waves of vanity l« u« ath th-i i>. }«**■} ’»'■*!, awl 
gives one something to think about.” 

In truth Meplnstopheles has not b>, n ,4 Uni, hat 

has been turned into a tolerably g. . v .», !!• p.V, , t>„. 

courtier even in his letters home, and wh-o *■ .<• s.nh* to .iV. icb- 
from St. Petersburg conveys flattering no - ■ *>:- > >'< 1 -Ton tL- 
tsar and tsarina, he reports the math r t*< ■ mi f,4 

lowing gloss; “That is all very tine, huf 1 * 1 J» h-»*h «* 

quietly in this house, and that it were otoaf-- d m Kucphuf, for 
that would be more agreeable to me than all the favour of the 
potentates.” He is writing from and vu,fug abo-t* »lung** 
castle in Brandenburg, ami there H nnfbu.,* '» '.a ban ami 
her from living quietly in Kniephof. Hut •■■.•nr* nif’-r nU, i* 
not to be despised; and the dieam t*f tl»* lh ,< u< l ’ i t <•> 1 would 
be best fulfilled if he could take tie- kmg’» pa’ *- -• h,ei:», •»,t that in 
one wing he could install politic, and pow, r, ate! m oiler wmg 
tranquillity and Johanna. It is charae*e»r.tn* *r- ••gh fU**, wtJ 
ing to her from Berlin, he •hauld complain that hi* bf«* i« a per¬ 
petual drive, altlmugh the lad thing in the t*>u id U « oih b t«» 
be freed from this drive. “To give >mi a pb-Uir:- *4 <* v «• vi >h : 
on Saturday, from ten o’clock in He- mnrnmg tdl five i» the 
afternoon, an Ordensfest; at seven, a confeivm «■ <*gh *?,»• pr*d 
dent of the department of maritime cm,mere ; dw,moods and 
accounts until ten; then to see Manteiiffel; tea and »»♦ j up; t»*’ 
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Tu Frankfort 

tt!i 4 lnt||Sil, On hnm\ imn IrtU-r* to my mm4if umnn* mul 

In hni at Ii%h In tf?$* nmming* On HttmUy, up nf *4% oVtork; from 
^ r vm lilt ninm tmj^tiiiimtm ab§tft fit# imoUti'rml §w*»t m Aiilmtt 
flrroHurtf* Hn\'hn'V^ wrtmm till rlm-tii, witli ttir iiiniiArr for Itntttt* 

affair* till fpmit; uaN lilt tlii*#’r; 4 mi iij^fmiiifmnil wtllt 

iUdtt Oil JUS affair riiirtmM In nm |*v fir pnner *4 Pmmrn; ml 
ni| 4 mk writing mimttf I l*i' r * iiimltrf itnlil nii$i% Tliiii In ***** St tit - 
Iht#. T« 1^4 lit «nr in ftm mmnmgT 

At m ttm Sprint* of 004 * ttrf«r§il Orrtmnli t«t 4 ttrmi tlm 

Utitf tn mini ittmmfvi **♦ ITiiiltWi, OmOmti «| Hus mi*- 

jitaiilnitiit in intiivti' tii '4 %Um^ 'in tm tnai ftrr^nnm tft#§ In* Huh 

ilOrtimmi ISm imitti'f fatfl tint!* hr* IrimA }tmW4«ist4» r*ji*4nntty 
mm* In' *0 -ujn* tn jmrnn lu* mtu fpiltri' at Mm llmnlr-ilii^ 
tlirtmyii tint inm? ntfihf i Ip* llsniiiiivk 

n» S*u fnOOn -it smrilm#. TIpi nfijpMmfmmit* ohmi* ft* am* ink Inn 

t# i'ii timtimuj nfpi'it IW ttmtOf j | | 4 r Ip Lm jmT A mi tn 4 ring 1 * 

ill tin- Jtnjii *4 ffifSnuamt I m rmm mipHiimi Unto lir rati 

ym’um%hh ham * ** 4 , tm-af* Am wt titan hm 

jirnli fmm TmimiTA llttf in tVamm 4 >4 imm, In- tm inmr 

#11 jfM rtf It Ijhi'i, ‘nmOJ In fm* > fa * 1^*1' m* a tta iljtjn V SrliTi 
Ilf flit ttatmui 1 am» m ifmt »»# un*k njmft flm 14 ^nmprm* 

iiinit ** 11,11 1 «. ^miaj fp j 4 i» 4 iriir nffrr 

)nir* tl$«'ir luuf t*p **mif nn 4 * itilnijnm, 

N*jH» n i ihng fa Ini »|f}i iilftai tr »'f I * Hr 

frftrrwnt# II*.' rt|^aaiiiaaaf %lm h iai’l h^n Op ta$0 aiaa *4 *« 

illlirll *|rli}« 1 nft rtlaft # rl*#?a * «4tnir» rtn wlmAi IhmI 

mmw In Imn rnn* h fla #41^ 1 4 4 f r<mn h^4 * fa llrfp > flip 

Fatitir mu tlni ^Ip u un% ttu»f tn-mify ,k Om Ip ir m f/iti 

$I 1 H Ilttftlll Ihr Vimd’U^t nt f M Ip' In *fnl,'|ll«im 

]tt4 fiftri 4 la 1 4 * 4 ^ i nan Itml In llrrAft 4 ^ aaf la fn m m Th *1*4 V 

Hip ii i^ir*innn4 m Op 4 % a^n* ip* /p sf *„ }ml I 

||ltf Illlta#! |t ** Air it ifUl ■ * f i lam rtmiU $ntrfit| hi ||rfc r 111# 

iitinr 'mit nf 4 i| 4 miP 4 fir 4 |^n*m!#p* at, , , * |f#nii,tr^ # I «« 4 iit » 

jiwitifili | mm #rg* 4§4 4 -i n i.mtmn tm% * tti^t I min ?irftlp 

tjitwii nafitriil^r# m4h |nsi* ini" , , , |f m j*a^st 4 r ili#t tin* 

ftffmr wilt <; 1*4 *m fia« mijp-ti -nf imra , * * , 1 »lmMl 4 





llg (UhI and (hrhyh 

very soon give up a pObm m ’ ' » •■«->•> Omil) 

life” Furthermore “If l *«.<• i<< pur n > m • '• un f > mu, >*>k, 
I should have to give up for an in, I, dm!- y >;■<.! .^Uu 

of life, and the hope of living w, ‘ : * O' 11 ‘ k < ‘ ! * ! "’ MtV8 ‘ 

as we did during our tlr^l *mkr. <i*«t “O • O ! ‘ »•* “>’»> 

behest for our souk ... I !«*•• »-<t . »,,r. —1 an* .») 

own, and am not pushing in any pmheukr *.-h“ V%t *h> ; 
“My poor darling, it mm Worn.-, highly pruWO.. Km* 1 *htQ 
go to Frankfort for the mono-, wdlmuf a*n tW-.l hut 

with a salary.” 

For “God”, who plays the part <•:' O H, m. tn-k’s ae 

count of the mnltory me may wmI M «b MU* t- *vih% 

about hot m anti family* about U f»o * 1 M **j*> 

pointment, ami especially alomt tU >‘1 U * Kmg a 

« V okc n at tin* wry moment *h>u hi ^ *Uw all 

these arc genuine enough* for Im h* d a r * •'* n! f? 1:111 

a life of affairs without a warning i^v U v o * • w K n i»lw 
to endure f rjimpuUity mil fend a s ' ' ! * '* * ■'* 

When, next day* MantHiflVl aU U,, ah* U * * * * ■ ’ * r 1 

appointment, tie answers | d % ** \ *• > <* -ui e-s nr#*4 

it, Mh pride, which turn long been throve.* d *;•<, h?,* r* ■- ! "*v*. tie 
goes to the king. 

u Yon are a hold loan, t*» take n f*o * .go p* * ^ b* ■ * • * * n^ut 

previous experienced’ 

a The courage h on Yuur Map* d U o-U f *r <■ n?' meh 

a post to mm Your Majesty h *m»H i *< , v * , to*;iUut 

me in the position, if 1 do not To» m* e W *<*•** ■ U if S 

cannot he certain whither He- tod, * « «• 1 w ' h inf 

capacities; I cannot he certain ojJu J h 1 1 *>' i, ! 1 ^nu%^' 

enough to o!^y, if Your Map * n ''^h t »* eK.re 

maud. n 

a Yery well, then* we will make tip* uttrmpt.’* 

Thirteen Venn before thn retiorni^^sv, ^ '*< o ^ hun 

the door into State srinino 4 -o \ ' 1 irrnte 

by telling the lord lieutenantN }eo*f^r t; ,%* ^ 

and would not rehirtn Ihioini he *a rd* *1 * » ;■ e 1 s# S ei nac,* 
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Hit 

»•««!}find ft»* «l tin* !)*•(»! <‘f titTim* * » find 

untiling fur m*‘ tit tin. Nut*, In y mid itiv Mj*ri*! at inn** and whIh-i, 
t'omf.t thii nuddrn u,|i|tttmhn**nf tt» fth.it in tit tb* tb* 

nuwt int|nnt!Utt |m»*A in nut difthnmifn* 

Altlnmgh in tiii-i uri l.thr b- Im-i dt .ibnd tin* fart that lib 
wif** hint nt'gvd him Ui iiiUmin uu nt, smd tbit dir bid h»v« 
wxrti itt't-nu.r !»• had imt intJrvtH hn h gttrn i*n ajij'Mmtfwnt, 
h* 1 gm-s <m tiiuitjudh ; *' l did nut wl thi'i ji.mtom. It »■* tin* 
howl’** will, and I mud rmu|th. I <"*» dn mdhutg «hn\ , , , It 
would hr inn* urdh t.< ivfti <r, ... 1 |n it drum!! v flint a tmuvi 
ftti (iftil i< unhung n!5 thing* wdhmd ini. In m*f hisijmrtil »r! 
jfiiiv, nud »if butt hfutn I" in Mumg I hr writ tVtt day i he 

Hindi tin flu-’.r )d«-.*i'.» mid I'f'drt i the ’<s;l < »t rinit and tin* {H'did* 
without ifhtrh in- f'tun. if nib i* ujmn *i .hj'bnnf sr ru.vf; In* rth»* 
f*4|i h«*r tbit In- i*> **itH t<» bbi tb- 'uh'i hn i'* j<.nitt»*n fur a f“t 
lliulltli'f, and tbit * bol hr «,!; I" 

Now Juba*.tin t .1 fimjbi'n* *-, •* V\ hi a tv t**U nil 

lu »|«|»>( ” b* I'M.iin, "tVit n*'.''. *t b I- vr t i, j.bmmtd in m 
fonign bind, bd I >»!.■)».-.? u >.-!*. * * * > r f1 *b,M. .4 lb' 

mm! stjlho »l»h \.<il <t”>d • ?.!•.:*. ;■ bdd, V>'.tU h, >:■><* tb-d I* ».* 

fur llt'ifrtll* m the bind id du 4ir,t, irtltll t>* *<*"«'• ittfinrfiU- 

tlwrt effpr, , , , An urn* g-» r.rd ».* *Jw ni» •« fh.it «»• *.f m*'** • 

vmi tuil tun. »nrii*s! tb. gi' I s wm M It i.*» * ! -r* » an t J )« o -*.')»•!»' 

uhi'iMi' 1 If n hb-H , mmgh fm* mu f** »*w*r- I -h»dl ‘*nb Iw* 
nliir In gi’f itun.r «n* -Jk-n’t n- m.- fi«m< fm- f'* t m... , , » l hm 

({.Ill'i Ullldl. I‘, ttl ’4 I g.i ttiivlrt. # 1,1 -I.jtdi W h if 

(hid dm *1 l» l*fllii»**H , h.'t ui <.*,•«' f U* fnn**-' *!.,»• thmigtif in 

ui|»* timidn ... I a.H !-»■!» <i< h, n* •>., ni-.d /*.» 

lit© g«v» II ijii'ingfni'.i, and f“* «>mntf i L!i , :>.r '*■ nt s* b-a'i '< 

T«» drl> , , , t ! «4 'll" t hi;. I i»t **• S ' :t* >Ifc i »L -> hr W '1*1 

gitllig III*' In fsinn ah, .ut >»• *i art }„-.imr-, it ■., t 

imikmg tiimugif ti.« wutduiis »t*n fir U*n'.n ?,> Ini-fn. I" *** 

ft Sir fr til* lull n' 1 h.-itsi'it .ltd th.' >> a » in 

tir hr*-».r, mid t n-*i rtf* nst.-g »•* (>■■■ *• trhi-fi 1 . s, *t*uS i».n fhi?,’ 
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tin' ( Vr* "try 


thoughts that I did not follow who* ‘b-i-t.*., « x , , , 

Your letter arrived yesterday evening 1 • 4 and m 

sick with longing for you that l died t-wr*. in 1 lav ;•> K -f. , , , 
My salary at Frankfort to Itcgin «i»h *»;‘i !*.* tlw.* Jx-neind 
talers. I have to become a privy conn.-dl*.!- o j v >• of ir«j t y 
with which (hul is punishing me for ail «!k* ahu >.* t bov.* b*."»r?vd 

upon privy councillors, ... If **«!> 1 vudd 5.-M y-m tr, i.n arm* 
for a minute and tell yon how much 1 hoe y>n, .tod L..v rueful 
I am, Sweetheart, for anything I nmt h »*. m m. toward* 

you. . . . I am sore at heart til t hi * .H.ldni »!■ >!*r. fi.oj, oud more 
than ever do I long for you and T> »fke, ».?• Fi. „ how. . . . I !>.v.< 
you more than ever, Sweetheart I” 

Such are the conflicting thought', which .-ui ■«>,• F». I a ir.K and 
forwards through his mind, fowl and r**d>>;d,>b i > > «;»■ to 
deaden the pangs of conscience, the p.ntg*. »’,;•!» F : , rhx.htn 
feels now that he has attained U< end, H> * w ’’ bf . l-x-.v-lf 
to acknowledge his purpose*! euidtdh, th" *g'. *'•■* •, »>i.-ae»n 
able enough, soundly moral, and sod d.!--, iif r> %>,, r**, **, s. It,, 
march afraid? Certainly he 1* not afraid *>f p*.*, 1 * > r , •.< s id Fn 
is he afraid of the fight. Perhaps his f> u ■> m - wj •*>:•>, ! *f vgl.t 
of the bureaucratic ladder, a glitapw >*f »! * h >■ »x* 1 h*<,i in 
youth. He is afraid of it, although »*< F ! t> b, i«. -tr. 

climbed to the topmost rung. He i* afraid «»f lu» afraid 

of being under compulsion, afraid of having t* * «* d»- t and 

to come and go as his chief may enummud. I In pud.' *.t of i aid of 

having to obey. That is why !.<• >» *md«FnH in no." d *t'). a pm 

sion for rural tranquillity, which I*, Ft j i..d uni about for 
years; that is why be has these Momuv d»*vjv; f*,. I*v*i hopphc-vi 
and peace in Johanna’s arms. Hut <i.*rl.uh U ot h*wid, uotnifb 
his pupil, urges a speedy departure, though h.* Im u >t rb.xF-4 
the course of instruction. With strang'dv xbogb-d f«*'*!jiigv, tlw 
newly appointed diplomatic adds thri P. tie* h'trr 

to his wife: 

“Henceforward write to Frankfort ms !>,< Maun wi terming 
your letter to the Hoyat Privy legation t dmo di*.r von Ilii* 
marck, Prussian Embassy,” 











tmoK two*. iH.vi mm 

Till-; STIUVKK 

Hit i/rniut, uhtJi it mnnfi-tt i»t tt-rti t »*«<«'n< r hr uitrft, it 

imikithi »«- tht.n <•.,»*<!*■« In thr ,t tmh, OS hr u nn r> uhutti) 

to ? v {<* ntsit, 

t'uni\v*K. 





























I find if inrmlihly trdioui hm*. » » , Tl»* An'itvmiM hi* .. <n 
tiiuiftl!v intri«ni»« undt-r tlu- mn»k at n r.«» w h «rm.ih»». , 

Tht‘ of flu* trwr Stud™ mv, # 4*. uU^, 

difihtitutiON of H« iudi*dditMrt» fvjir, tth„ flunk t» «„•. .hu t., 
n‘<’•111)11* it jU'ttft*tNtoititi ummirr if fhr v )tr<- tm i*r!t itihn*^ in;,. f*.»t 
a %id ; nml who »*!»n»w tlu-ir look, and flu ir totnj-, B »»h Un?t <h«*» 
|tum*tilin «}»*•»» flu- uidv >!u,i)r fh*t ttun! ,, fh- ?,.•* „f «!,*• 
privy, . , , Could I t-\,p o,v. } 

nitmild flfrtr HB firld „f »(*••*!•>, or -I'muld mjdd, j,h u;,iL- J*;t ,»* v 

U<mr mptm. . . . I U-vl no*,.. If doh-d i.rv, ...M-d u{ ll)t 

fnrdui,, t„ !im pm-j’,.,,. I .c! ’ i Si..}- h * , ; ; 

far tllf Ijpttrr. , , , ll« Mill t, I ; h ,A V j , l() f 

I fttll ilirllttft lift .I'll «l»h <*fU‘ fi>t Si,til jl.ru t, f.,d" w >' t 

fhmt.it |.«*., Hic..M K h mt , , , II *U 14.,' »<„ t* tM 

tin* thmmm uf t'in.niiii d>|4..ii>m t, th, o f) v. v .MO ■ , tVf 

'.Hfi'dt fill* HJlihtf Jn» 4.1* ft.- *,»’ „ , t 

iiirtjt, uni.•••-. if U- k;.^, ( f* «.ljn»(tnf #«-«, i .d, oj ,n , ( v 

f"l > I«it HfTuu t. 


Tim /- m f}4r •<»>• "f hit ,..t» d,., fj , 

nt«rrk\ in,.*,f| mriikfr l«*tu.,n uaj.^t* n. * *md , i 

«*ry hihI iirro^m, 1* t , i«,l » f. h l(( , / 

Wlt ‘ fnifilivd, o«*v in- l«>4ft U** 4 i»/«mS 4 *, . I, 

in »l«fh l»f fun tnfit!. nr,- nil 1 '» : iv,h, it„d u. 4 

thru* t» liMlIuitff 4„ »}t.it It. i» dms,,t{ 4 , , ^ ,,^ 4 

it,"* of n ««••««» «!«*»; Kf rtiirudy I.tf’u.h hr> . v ,f, • , M ,,4 , i; 
mis «nd hitf, «f 0 ».. . }„• l 1H .» m *».-d m,» 1 f i„. j 

»m» Hik.-.t uh.-Ht.-r hr iimuI.I !».• u.iho^ *.t ( t 
O-nrM, if hr tool h.'.'ti Odd !lot» i*Mf h,f. (| , IHU'J }„. j„, ; . 

hr itmm fhmtd’, m M-. o«» Iminl-,, «.,;»!,! h t4i . „ 

timl, ttniild h«t, ttifhdiaiti! fh,r H nm of h, .W*' ( ; WH , 
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Hailtwi /*/i 7Vf t; 


This much is certain, that la* hid no >1 -niv ' < I- ■vi.ftUiit, 
but would fain haw been king. Tie «, to <. < v ■ .? • j 

have been solved in the twinkling hi’ . t , ; c * ,1 ■},- k . ,, *; i( , 

problem of the enigmatical Hi-.maud,, 

For what disturbs his nen> » *i* i* ? W ('• ■ r-, j » ; j n 

his life he has to serve, has to hair t.•■= -: ,, . } ,,,, t , » ^L, 

is himself a servant. “I must get },•• a ,. * , ■ , J,A,, l!Ulk 

from Frankfort on the very first tin, "tn I * -eg a ,*t,, e>, of 

business who keeps regular hour*, octi’b*'< hied ». -,■» t'„, r 
must work long spells, and umit b- »■* gi .«!,} ( H „ (# , 

and dancing are over for tie*; to ! h-M a*-*,', d • 4; t 
where I must he *t» earnest imm,” Ti >;« ■< d 

lus wife. In reality she is no wore hn-l- . A ih,\ , 4 j,,', , v 

that hitherto he has not !*•*•« nu fen. if , .^.p! j„. 

become a drya.sdu.st. He mimin'. what h ! . a'-' »*„ S„ ... ( 4 

man of strong passions. Went!* >•. hv t -.4 ■■( v ,j, ;,, 4 

comes to despise whatever |». Sen ». , ’v, > } . •,*. .# . 4 ; 

satisfied spirit allows that to ♦•*»»,vide ,v* m M 
hands which I* oust has produced f>v J e.,,* ...,c. %•, . 

“Last spring," he wrifis to ti»-s?.*» b, •*•,,, 
most unimportant p«.,t of ,*!,»»■* M* st - ■ t„, , A , 

apprenticeship, would have rim->dr>i ejj. , >.«»r." f p , 

truth, anything seemed to Um H'ff-r tbm *- . <*■.„> *, 

he had had to listen to for the las* ‘h,.-, * f,.. 4 , 

he had always derided. Hut »l, di,d ,, , lt t „ u 

associa mg or the first tuiw, !*:**•« phu e». , *, ,, 

ludicrous than the deputir, to the t*,,,..,- , fl . A 

■imp or ance. . . Now 1 km.w ,, u, >Jf 

for * wholL dir- .. . .- *"’■ -.. 

tor a whole day. Hut hardly t, J.,. h-%A, o >! ., |t.,r'!;e 

vironment, winch he has ju,t eif-dhog, . 3 ., *. .,, 4 ^ ^ 

which he has looked forward tuu^U . 

'** - 

aisputes m the chainiair, wher>- th. h „ a , , 




*Vm- of ilk Fit(utr 

to try oar’s truiprr. I foully that myo-lf longing fur fh>* !«dimr» 
hut oourtrou.i drhutrs in tin* Ihmdrduut-.," 

Thus »ytu*oputrd in thr rhythm of Hiotmrrh’t it ; a<*t **nh 
Itoouuw hi* flr.nr tUion mul mu*.frrfu! *vo-.tm iu,di|<- him to ■.»!♦«• 
most pruhtrm* far uiotv tjuirhly than nn o* wuih! v ran *>ohr them; 
hut uhovr all hrcuttn. tin* dm won in hi* nofurr donor. him In 
drspinr h thing m mum hh it i< mupumt. Winn In- ntmnd fight, 
hr is lost. As romptmn* of tin* world. would hstvr h.m 

ho rod to dr nth. 

fh* t rnnhlrs i,-,t Fmlrn.-k Willmw, nwfrr .Writtn jmv, 
Min*, tuny, of In* nil. withhold tin- d.-finttm* upp.nntw id «ra 
mvo>; wind a d.-hgld for hi. rnwiwd Hr atit,, f„ th-d 
**I mn fur from h. mg so uwhdmiis nmt- hmth* r « } <? 
to think. m»*; hut if , , . on int»nd> d appoint m> ;d n*• ir t 
us II party w*Of, t hr roil*-. Ilmgof it would hr i. j; ud-d u . impjung 
that tV |mw. ri that t» imvr, aft. »• all. dmohd t!«at J Atll 
for th»* po'it, . , , l hat is way l stow r*-J;a 1m.■ an m,<hd‘-*;s 
tor it." I‘hu«, tint-) he pivss 0 ) 31 * of tl»* < i* » i u In <*h«> ,*t > > 

wry turn* worn hr r. tvlhng thr ni}.* r that W has t<« *h on m 

H.I 1.1 >\ 1 Hr Wntr-'i hath of },, }.,(U 4 (,*• 

to tin* kinyf whut hr Ih > fold How, Hot m hi* jirnnif th », 

hi* hu*i already made »ure of in. fn»ur.-, f.,i* hr wijt.n *,(.• : 

"With tb* »uh*rv of thin* tlrnowad In!.-*, and wo »»■■, ho'.-, 
inrow**, wr -.hull In* «hh to |,*r {,. r«, though m ,*;,*» Uo- ‘a ul 
things father rlosr, If, therefore, | do not h»'iarn* *T ! 14 f*,. 

Howl* .tug hv tin* | most »»•.< *f the* tni> giant 

iw*rn*«. of <oitor>-, lading this. |«-,*!,«,„ | drd! g.n nu |.i s ,- 

affair.” 

Hwuom*, his frond*, p. i mud* th«* rwTUMtg Uig* owl ft. , 
murek, only thirty »i\ y. m . of ago, who }«»•> »„ w h,*,. 4 

ttlr Shift', hreonev* .iti >*y 111 dr JliMit’r «»f oil pi »•>*'■{.•» ,1, fi» >. syn».' as 
«lrpnf> hr was fhr king’s poittdm. nod l*«*mm- to- „ .» ihn.-nd of 
king's rhi* f pnii»*it!n. 

Thr first thing h- d*«« is t.» furnish hi* .HrthtHWfd, 

«ll thr hsiiw. if. for los wif. »s . .. 

worrowr i» not wdh h,w. m m Modh «nd a, w t 
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The Careful Economist 

age, he likes to make himself comfortable and to have plenty of 
possessions round him. His salary as envoy starts at twenty -one 
thousand talers, and he has never had the spending of such a mho 
before, so he begins, though thriftily enough, to make the most 
of it. “Who would have thought, a year ago” }„, writing 
to his brother—“or even six months ago, that l should rent a 
house for five thousand gulden, and should be Keeping a French 
cook in order to give dinners on the king's birthday ! . . , J have 
already spent from ten to twelve thousand talers on fnrrmhmg, 
and have not finished yet. The most mcjs-ndve mptimneuN are 
plate, bronzes, glass, and pom-lain. Carpets and furniture don't 
cost quite so much. Since no one here eats two conros with the 
same fork, for a dinner of thirty person* at h-a.t one hundred 
sets of knife and fork and spoon are needed. . . . Now | have 
to give a dance for three hundred persons. , » , Work folk and 
the shop-people are all on the make; the useless r*j-enddure U 
enormous; . . . not to mention the cost of twelve ■„ tvanto, half 
of them men, half of them women! t would much rather have to 
keep thirty country servants in order." 

In this society of pushing people, we may well suppose that no 
one else began his ean-er with such perfect unturalu-'i*, Hut when 
we hear Bismarck, after so many journey,, and so many visits to 
court, discussing the number of knives and fork.; or when he re 
ports that his old coachman looks like a count in the new livery 
such remarks to his brother show how narrow were the eimmt 
stances in which the Hismarcks had iwen brought up; and tin- 
great man of the world’, as the Farther 1‘omerauian girl* had 
called him, is disclosed as nothing more than a country gentleman 
of the second magnitude who is suddenly called upon to r. present 
the State. These peasant traits; this thrift as a trnudlguratom 
of earlier extravagance; this desire to increase hi, heritage, to 
pay off the burdens on his lauded estates, to get new properties, 
to accumulate forests and villages for the benefit of hi* great 
grandchildren—-such characteristics remained with Bismarck 
to the end of his days. Sometime* they were « to tom, 

but in general they were a source of strength, for they made bun 











Pruh* nf U !7 

m careful mi In |»uhUc lift* hr tui'* in mol 

tlewlopwl fr*mi fitnnn the ijniditiiw of the jnitmliiimtnM to Ivmmir 
the qiiallliei of the father iif hi* cunnirjr* 

I tin jiritli* of tint* m t % |%Ir^iI «i flu- Inntmr aa<* }$m ml 

cletilf main hi** way into Itw Im4 *»*uoef v* tor 4 4 gr«*uh r I loin 
that of it certain <*mu*t limn* %%kn I- not itbum iim4ntg tlir *;h t* 
Frankfurt iiirrrtninN In limmn ftitniatvk iv}*m$ ,: N to Stm rbmf, 
Maiitmitfnl* thr iiii«i4rr for futvigu affairs; ** t toil the jlm-miy 
cif ikiiriiiif a t|i?i4i|riHo with I hr ait*'* of mu 4 »»f ihr m-n afm lour 
bmt mif4jiJun|f mi- hint »r CnHmhmgo amt tin onnM of in, %i 
Untie** hi‘ij*rti me In fWg* t m% hi Mm fhrh$m* tinmif fhr Sngh I4*U 
Hint the hint ware* nf tfirlr tmloiftifo \|> a » .t* t5m noth* itf 
the tfettHritiaft ttlin 4% iirnt *n*mgh to j*mu»tr w ;Sh etgmm no4 
tln» liltUl l|r % f me h?nt Hi jrirfirr I hr tvm V* Jo* t!%" *| m t^hyv 
yriterltiy was }«r«*t idem; »ni a*fV«4b umlm-i brnnormr** \;! *hr* 
Ii tjilitr in hrrfmig a4h thr ilui'i* of 4 ir-in vtho-j%* l\t >j \r\%% 

im\ III til tlffr st it* |r4?r% too* #;!? h«- 1 m r uy ){,<• , hi -) •; u /m , 

III ttir’*i* tin* im.Jt n 1 r^ni > u, no- ? m 4 ,unt ! mi |i 

hi* brother ; tbmglt mm th* ! iftf r hr h 4 Inh, ml *■» m, j, , o * ?¥ j 

tlllll ill Illilflmmm hif , 1‘! r hu«hh i Ui^lhvoy.l f, m. *hi4* 1 '.o> > 

♦ }ir harm!* 4 **'* of 4 hurl mfr ^ t.4 4^, h -f It* i-f o ! 

tinrgh # 4}ftmii|,fli* fit irni ?r-^ n 41 inr^« 4 »hv 

tirntirr^ hrrji tlimr nn*m n M % ^hhni t ^fthv ?h4”tr t # ns 4 i 5 n >r 4| rh 
tllrp* is im f'litlrinv tint lh h fir Jifhoo 4o4 ^ ^ , h » 

brnttirr fin nfttfu ^n\ ihqaa tn%t miisrarr-ir, ^ > 1 . h 4 m 
liltirr fSnailinal thorn tnrv K* 1 \m ll. hir h ;o*n:i 

ilirilf, to Ililirtl 1*1 h;!o*r If t Mil U li! ^ $ ^^i|h'Ur 1 *liM U f 

m}i|4rntriit4ri (muMijN, in , 4m.rn.rM h^ H; 

lliiU*frr nf Silionf. ui/iMo ,§ %hnt tf'«nt | hmr 1 • 1 ^ 0 4 n- <* #ru no 4 

rnit fnifis hiliMiihnium*{ n r f‘m! ul |'f uu« f ! u Hr* onu,r^Mf? of 4. 
ami imvn grotto ni nunrrsh m mm mhm m|i4'nh4 M Whn ?.• 
lillii III r « iilfr i$rr i?n 4m t to u n itrhr , t j 4 ?> nr.I n 4-ur 

fttr fir%t* fir r.ihnhif* 1 fhnt <s 'itirff * < u«"t4r % ,j* >< ( im I 

mriiiiitm li}« mrlmirtm r hn v ,J .tho^ n. M.Jm ^ ,r <s h< 4 - 

ftiniirf jin rH in n#i bon-n’ h I'*m ^ 4 - un /. 1 th,, 4 mmm >, 
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Thrift 

demands more care from me than I have jm viondv bent urciH- 
tomed to give to monetary affair*. We are now lit in*, mod thriftily 
in order to make up for ail the expense of the pr,*\iuu. winter. By 
July 1st I shall have my finances in order oner inure.*’ When he 
has to defray out of his own pocket a sum of on.' thousand talers 
which, prior to this, he has Isen aide to charge up to the State ,i„ 
expenses, he is so greatly annoyed that he lwr.mte, much more 
stingy in social matters.” There i* a great deal about his dinner 
parties, not only in the early letter*, hut «\ . n year* later. 
“These dinner parties, of which the broken meat* an* a great 
nuisance to me! If 1 eat, all that is left, quite by my*,,-If, } mi,, 
my digestion; hut if I invite gourmet , young and old to join me 
in getting rid of this remnant of the fend, 1 drink more Hum i, 
good for me.” 

Speaking generally, he finds his life in w-rvi,.. 

“My time,” he writes to his mother in law, ” i, usually .pud fj* tll( , 
morning tea until noon in receiving the vrat. of . a v ,* v *, and in 
hearing the reports of officials; , . , then l haw* to attend *„•*(.. 
sions, which end at various times between on,- and four. After 
that, until five, I have time to get out for a rid.-, and a! >o to at 
tend to necessary correspondence. . , . We u ..tally haw dinner 
in the company of one or both of the attach.*,, and the after dinner 
hour (though often enough I am called away before 1 have tinid.cd 
the last mouthful) is usually the mud agreeable in the duv, l 
take my ease in the great tiger skin ehair, .mokiog, .ummmled 
by Johanna and the children, and fluttering tie* pug., of about 
twenty newspapers. By nine or half pa d, we an uotallv told that 
the carriage is waiting, and, in ill humour, full of bdf. r reflec ¬ 
tions concerning society’s conception of plenum*, we mud die*** 
to play our part in European high society. Then*, Johanna 
gosaps with the matrons, while | dance with the daughter., or 
talk grave nonsense with their father,. Toward, midnight or 
later, we get home, and l read in h„l till I f H l! ad,, ,,, to fa* 

roused by Johanna’s third enquiry whether I am *„*,,* going to 

get up. 

In the house there is a sort of formic*, comfort, rather a mud 























A Stu'iifttr to Dipbmth'tf u>*» 

(He, for raw always takes precedence of etiquette. Motley, the 
American, who vi^itn his chi friend in Frankfort, ways: "'fin* h 
cm* of I ho houses where every on,* do,<4 as ho tike*. . . , *{*!;>• 
private rooms arc at the hack of the home, looking on the garde),. 
Ih*rc they are all cheek hy jowl, young ami old, grandparents and 
children and dog *; here they eat, drink, smoke, and play th.' 
piano, while piAols are i*emg shot off in the garden, all at tV 
wirne time. In tin*, house yon can get anything eddde ami «|r>nk 
ahle; porter, soda water, small tieer, champagne, inugund), or 
claret, are perpetually on Ftp; and every one smoke* th/ he A 
Havanas at all possible times," When Itennurck can wear In* 
flowered drying gown till fairly late in the day, perhaps tdl 
noon, he I* in « good humour. When he has to go „nt, how.v.t, 
,‘verv thing mu it he tip top. Initt ad of fen ita>rhed shuts, ) 
would rather hat,- live of U tter quality; ton can't g, t a ,he.- n t 
shirt for two taler,.” 

'Ill*-, sort of hfe r< juveuate i him to sOlt;.* c'stent, 0, the 
painting by hit friend II, cl, r shows, \„w that h, bus dialed off 
hit hentd, he ha, |o .t a certain ponder,muo** of ntpe, > n),t» h 
emted U-fore hr data at moot, and winch rerun Ut.,, The 
nhatmg of the tti'iu'd had l«*>s it iftciasir*- t»* diplomvei, f*>r a' 
though he aeouvd hie wd> it at lor mpo-d that hr teat 
idiitved in Ih rlui, he had jy*JH d„m it owing to a loot four, V, 
wlrode, f«m to ttiu ahout to {„ introduced to th- h, f) am! 
Nicholas win supple** d to hate n prejudice ogams! frea!di, \ 
mil,ot.u’v lite i, new to hitn, nod off. u hara timg, U < ou.piiimiv 
of *ti perpetual one. ebon of du.iei » «»d puttie,, *a. h>. jhd,, 
one another *i*r more eWIy, h.ou.g m,- to di»«r<», h<m and 
waiting toy tune, Owing to the mail of hut noted dsda-v j* „ 
pie take in order to qnu out their nnaSs, 1 hod that no. t,v, t », 
Iwing ruined to nothing of the ,ed Hfet t , *.f H,, fc, i „* 
ctUTci'ic,* Hut wh,-n hi* doctor adue-t* J,n» p, p,.f U y ^ {,,,„ tn 
the morning and to wrap hitmelf m * « r t d»*t, J„ p,. 
prefer ” lome more natural mode u{ dvmg, »f .*m , b, f., Vs j •• 

, ^ ****** ”**H" keep down |,£, weight hi riding «m| d . »,„# 

“ * l * a . v * ' m * f ’“lV *f l»«*dnr,i interfeivi with a shmitmg 
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tion* “ Shooting is, after nil the bed way of %{u*n«bug *mc * I inn* ; 
and the thickest of forests, where there b m mm about* and where 
there are no telegraph wires, is lb- only place where 1 fW| really 
comfortable, I am often homesick ho* country lihs « * * Age is 
creeping on, and 1 want to have a quiet tune/’ tie legs fib 
brother to find him a saddle horse, M up to m% weight* and firefly 
good to look at, I don't mind how spirited the bmd b; on the 
contrary, I need vigorous exercised 11 In IIin matter of ordering a 
horse, the change wrought by ten year* b damn: in tbn*r day *, 
horses and women could not tic wild enough for bun; icni hr due* 
not want to tame any one, but incndy to ply the ‘fsre Unli when* 
off the coast of Denmark, tie cun spend fir night on d*vk in n 
storm; only when in Hungary hr hear* lorn ho* frtmob have had 
an affray with robbers in the Cored only in out of door life 
does he sometimes grow fiery once inorr, and niwpbhn ** in tedimn 
Frankfort one has no experiences of that kind/" 

In wry truth, his new occupation ages Into qunhh, During his 
years as envoy, from the time he U thirty »»* u to the tune b* u 
forty-eight, Bismarck’s vital energies deelun, l? i* m 4 that hr 
grows more easygoing. Far from it, hr b come * aw-n uugty 
nervous. He sees how time b panning icnyv, AUbmgh for a whole 
decade he is malcontent with all that 1 mpp*n» m Fruvuu* hr can 
alter nothing, and his energy U dbbjMittd in un mdi* vs lenmi of 
reports and letters. 4 * I could tnarr haw brburdd’ to- a ntvi after 
two years, u that I should get nwd In t-^ntnr wool m t tune 
done here, #. • I am conlinually wondering to it bit extent I rdiaSI 
be able to constrain my inborn dbmehmdum to pruumndup and 
my natural Itudnexftd’ If we think of what Jfi»miirk un, me diall 
realise that he has been effectively tamed mbit he tMruir* hmtirlf 
of youthful levity breathe be ha<* b^n without io*» 'uoipiuu during 
a fortnight’s journey. After three y*-an at Frankfort, be gruin ■ 
hies a because there is a lull m affair C 1 

Of course he is only referring to high pojsfowil ntfairi, ami 
not to everyday matters, which be In bn wJnmm At the 

sittings of the Bundedag, when ft dmo% \j§f relev ** bong made* 
he passes the time w riling letter* In Iih famd\, Hut win u, on one 
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iltipx ('riminah h> iCat'tipf HI I 

tunwion, he fiittJn that if k im-timlwuf mi Stun to <»r»irr the nriv »t 
of a youny*' man who htti cmtiprotitixcii htm»*lf j*ohi trailv, h> ^om, 
early in the morning; to mr the youth, elastic three flight•< <0' 
stairs, ami way ■*: ** YmtM ! 1* • Mr * ■ r h*,«nr fur foreign jvtrti 10 moo 
an ftttssihle! ” The y <mth hesitate-,, ami Mi umuvh *.{o‘"‘ on: " \y- 
parent ly you «lon’t know m<\ |*.«thst j*m, too, \mt aiv whop of fuml, 
Here in warn money fur you, ami y»u M Mter el.ur .oil «{turUy, 
mow thr front or, or people will -,;i,y that tin- poher work nmir 
rrtirirntlv than the ilipImnutHt'.,’* In St* IVt«-r 4 air^, a^ain, ahm 
a mutitml on the run k jvr.^ m „•»! at the rwha»-,y» H»«nt**vl. 
help* tlti" man to eo-upe, proud, * him with a I'luiniy of rSuthms,; 
** » *li'.^ni>(*‘, 1 ,-ti, hmi o»»f at fin* hark tlnnr ami then go,-* t*i 
wo!*l tin- polnv fur allows*:j; tlit- mah-farlor to *,up tht ,m t *h t|»-;r 
hn «'* r ' 1 ' ' S, “'h irr*-«ti!ai •*!:,', ay. hi., hot ah. n tlmt happen thr» 
rewrite rat, with the adit nluromm ,, of he, 

Hm hrtnn work r 1 1,k, w he?, hr 11 ,i;i t at uij.{, Jin atta«!,.■ 

drmrthe. hint a > wu-hm,; up ami Pout t ? id m 4 ,pee tl 4 t. on,,; 

tlunhim* hIo*),|, } | , t *r l n <\ 

impatiently, int. np,4», d tuP Wont *! Hit, «t»l 

he ran ;{.•» hold of a . »n, h» w»d »i»» tut,, ftom nudn^ht t,:: 

inortnttfi, A-, a < hn f, In 1,, h, t.,»- ah', >,t fm w *ud and - 4 ! 

(h* cannot h* ttr a 'u-eretwr v “who pi >h >-Si with re ipe> t -o, f S,af »•• 

art* not mi rondo? t ah', t,• > mi to,i;. *Jo r Ino;*«•, l,n •:< ■ . ■ f n1 4 . , 

t« «o out •‘hootnu.j with him, tmt to ,h mk with !*»,■., | f i t* r; M , ? M t' 

r$n lillntnilt |,|I *1* I K, f;** 4 i?h| 4, IV t ^ j 1 ; ( 41 ^ 

flilW Ilf * tHiwmtrfcl, ||r n l^rf * , \l t »i/ h’,'* 3 , 

III Ii||- I r I'liUt, l|r fl'r-(|ft| *• 

fllirlltrI %^U*tiuhn% Ilf Is* || ftiffp i#f mi 4 ^ I'l li -4 s |,*uF }* a 4 4 | *. /, ,} 

mit f li¥ **%>,; *M thmk pm uim^U nm»A m ? | <4 , u , 

Ilml pm mmt mm$v up nfmmm tU* hJmi! ^ 

lllltlrrf Ill>rl4 Iff 4*1 If 14 1 si n TSi<'*ir 4^4 ^'i,uk'’4z t X s, 

llttMrfl III il rl^ul I Ip IpAifrj 1 f m t^r \\ | /S I y 

fwwit} f 4 tfit 4 » i‘ hmi Ippfi mmh * ru^mm % m}t } 4 » 

IP’Vt; #+ |% it jpmatiJ*' lh^ pm hmr u^ri i ^$4 4 ; ( h 

Iinipr% r#«prfsnl ** 
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Hatred of Austria 


II 

Austria was tlu* chief adversary. He hated Ait»iria, am} An*- 
tria was already the main objective of nil hi^ campaigning, la- 
fore he had experienced Ilapsbtirg arrogance in Frankfort. To 
his innate dislike of that countrv, midrud was now mp.-rndded, 
thus intensifying his inherited antHg«mi,m. For, jud n* during 
these twelve years of waiting in Frankfort, tic four r!n« 1A at the 
Foreign Office la-come suspect tit him one aft* r another, because 
they occupy the place he wants to till, »m dm-i it; t .n -ipa-iuii faff 
upon every power that wishes to occupy l*rtt. uh’-i place, To him, 
all Germany outside Prussia is foreign territory, nod v,p*eia!lv 
does this apply to Austria. The staging of affairs a* Ghent/ had 
mortified him even more than the conditiont of the tr« *t He had 
not defended the treaty in order to avoid war, hut l;; . h in order 
to postpone it; and no doubt, at the moment , f. - hep,", of j » ri»o»d 
ambition may have played their part in diva hug h.> couch- of 
action. 

At the very outset., the irritation of the limit who cannot 
occupy the first place was keen. Wither in Ott,, v<m Jti.marek 
nor as a Prussian was it eompatdile with he ». r-o- of self 
importance that, he should have to rit at a fable .-hr I, by jowl 
with a dozen other envoys, and where am-fher than Im.nrlf wm 
president. The man who took the tir.f jtj ,%»•>• w ns, for this born 
hunter, his quarry. In Mclf-importancc and er.ifriin-vi, Fount 
Thun was fully equal to Sehwara nh< rg. Jh ,march d- ;. rd« » him 
as “presiding in a short jacket, wha-b, , , , buttoned up, erne 
coals the absence of a waistcoat. There is but a faint intonation 
of a necktie. He carries on the huunc-ei in a rouvremf noml tone.’* 
The wording shows the newcomer’s mprrme contempt for th>- twin 
of whom he is speaking; and we eaniiot lielu-ve 3.no when he 
declares that he contemplates this vt range vj-n :iu< h with all the 
dispassionat<au!H8 of a man of science. “Thun’pUc. hazard «t the 
club till four o’clock in the tnoruiitg; duo*'. -> from feu till five 
without a pause and with obvious enjoy mt-ut, < 
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Count Thun 


while an ahumlance of imi champagne, am! ostentation-*!* paying 
court to the pretty women of tin* mercantile cotmmmity, lining 
so in a way which suggests that he h tjuite a * much r<mr»-rm-4 
with the impression la* is making on the spectator** a-* h» n with 
his own pleasure. . , , He is a mivtuiv , , . of aristocrat »e 
nonchalance amt Shu peasant etutning. t'notion'* 4ronge*m.m* 
ness is his most salient characteristic." Of Thun’s ion -tout, m 
haron, HOumrck writes: "From time to time, the omit h a | *o-t; 
Jtt is sentimental, mulity provuki-4 to tears hy a 4mmn, h* m 
outwardly amiahh* ami obliging, ami ili-ink -» more than he van 
carry." 

These sarcasms hare a devastating ctTeet ; hut tto v 4o not 
iliwhnn* what were the initial worth ami Of- g».uev» winch 
aroused so strong an animus, Ilhmaieh, when he »«r. sttil ,u»h a 
secretary of legation, had paid hr> fir 4 not to Thun. M** hot 
hren aeeomjiaiit*'*} by another It* line e official, Tic Anitiwn, 
who knew that ill *io,ueh\ nppo.-utm. nt n> cm..', ho lomioui!, 
ilelila ratety left him out *<f t h- onitu . itutu n i mu* h t r< j.oosbh-, 
On leaving, ftiuonivh -aud to }<;•» t oil* agm*, ** hi•• tuc hriobhng 
with e\eih iiient "i " Del v*n ’.re foot Thun t»*id*4 H;> ■' ” -Vs fm 
m the men\ personal n lot iun4.ip » w*,, corn**<o< 4, iioir-ii »> i- 
decided once for all In Hue iiittmm, VV» are i other -.ui yu *.<A to 
learn that on a mho numt me,t non Thun **?;?.,! ha*.•* »** .. .! 
Ithmarek, who paid an official rail sv> envoi, at. 4, 
ami in his shirt di (o«ti »;ohH 1*. aue th»- w» u*h. i- war ,» i. 
hot) { ami that Hhninrek, at hi, wond visit, >’ceh.t i,n-,, *»»* ■>< 
isheti hi*» colleague (»% light in),; a cigar. I was »a*, ful tla» ah 
the world should know this mutt day, 

During the sitting, of the Hum!* stag h* mit. i piuafc l,-tt, so; 
u My j limit ion h rendered rather difficult hr *!,.■ *-»•>«>* sb,> »»f 
breath to which l am c*. posed from ms m-ighhosj « V no t I*. 
You will remeiithei the mm II *4 the i>n m»*r, «**•,.!» s* a go**, i h»; 
mixture «4 hi* uncli-am 4 decitnd teeth, am I *4 !.■» mi,# 
when he unbuttons hi, coat, ,V» ho* th>- o»!.«i, },;» \l t»4 u 
iiieaH give# unmiitttkahh- evidence «4 « dimrd* «< 4 4«g^»t;»o-, f H.r 
inevitable remit <4 a combination of too imiiu },.■«, v 4oou t » **r.| 
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Atmosphere of the It undent tty 


insufficient exercise. This is the natural odour of diplomat* iind 
marshals of the household.” 

It was not entirely Bismarck's fault that all problem * h> v<‘ in 
Frankfort assumed a personal aspect. This w,*i < part of the at¬ 
mosphere of the Bundestag, where ostendhlv nil were equals »nd 
Austria was only the primus inter pares; it was the outcome of 
recent history. How could it he expected that the A»t,trin«» rep¬ 
resentative should not wish, at this table, to huimhah- the Prus¬ 
sian envoy before all the world, seeing that that eta had thor 
years earlier departed from the place declaring It* y intent out to 
establish a new'confederation from which An.tria ttie »,* }*- ex¬ 
cluded—and had now come hack in the »ut*e of a p«-uilen»? 
Austria could reckon upon the support of m*>,t of the otter 
States, whereas Prussia could only count on the ml*-, „f f !t nr 
of the northern German petty principality\;J the other-, w* *•* 
suspicious of Prussia, for they lielieved that die wanted to snl» 
jugate them in her Union, and, with the aid of an ill Pars-d 
Germany, to carry out the idea of resolution ; «W. , M the udgtpy 
land of Austria attracted alt the legiti»iiit*>, fl;i> meaning n* ar l V 
all the princes, to her side. 


Thus in Frankfort Bismarck finds nothing to mirprhe l, mi, 
but only confirmation of his previous view ,. Right on into old oge 
he speaks of friemlship between AuAria and Pni.ua «, nothing 
more than “a dream of youth, aribng out of the after effect* „f 
the War of Liberation . , He had come to Frankfort m >ui 


opponent of Austria, hut he was certainly a .t.omh, d at th, in 
tensity of Austria’s hostility to Prusda. It «... her, that he fir-it 
learned of Prince Schwnrmtlierg’* de.patch cone, ruing tliimg/, 
to the effect that it had rested with him pi.-hw ar/.-nh* rgJ *• f,» 
humiliate Prussia or magnanimously to forgin- S«» r.” ft was dnr 
ingthe very days when that, arrogant report had Ism, »,-*»*, that 
Bismarck, in the Prussian Landtag, ha.l drL-mM He- t»,W/ 

treaty. Was it not inevitable that, his pride should be untrn^A 

at the sight of these words? 


Within six weeks of his arrival in Frankfort, he r%p,v,yd him - 
as o owe, Jhe Austrians itr«% and util rmmm f j*r**j4** uju* 



I'mmt Vn>kmh-ihirn III;* 

c!u*«.t at tvml**, lit tiw of tin ir ovcrtthi-humg undid inn, tunl of 
Hit* litmtt* him! fmvigu whmh i* nut gmd.d ht, un* idm* 

of right, I think it tmfMivdblr that Umv *dl rur inter into mm 
how’s! allinnrr with us." 

In N'ovrinltrr hr u>.t*d hi* tlr*4 I'lmmv of hitting hirk : *M*onnt 
Thun sijmkt* in Hi** nunc »,>, I*ont, »**|tmmdiug Uivat io-rnmn 
feinhiMcH. I tl hi, rv|«u,th„t» h> *n> mg that, nr^mi 

ing to »m*h an mjthmk, tin* «*\*4m,*r „f J*rn*Mtt. «ud »hU n..m* 
thr wvurmit'f of Hu- Hrf.unuhtm, «, r.grvHuWs fart *, , , , 
Him* 4 iil »«4 ivid in r.Mruj.t- imh J'rtivu* a* Hint whnh, |ii 

ijsint** hit * njntdt thd thr hmt.tg.* of Fr.-dt-ruT tin* 

(»r*'»t*i und l« for** t i utdd inh to- **»» on-h n jt*»h,*v wt l«*w, mnt 
t‘*ri would Inin* to roan- hi ihr u» hit rusmut »f H„- TJoiu* 

»» h friigHH nt fro m tin* dt-d-gu. h <*r. n ?W tw,, f, !t »d!y rt lln*», 
A «lo/**n *«‘d<> Utv turn JMstif, rtud nor unit n.mdri N that |tn 
march \ ttiii* .Int nut nmv»< for i tdtc-n , ht « ,, 

Thro* 4m fuit *;, -.fthihmui r--}.tufr.J h, iinmi, tirttutuIU ns 
avnn-d tin* .fabm-ty l»?u><0 Hu* !«,* jun*,*, ,, \,*r WlM H«* mood 
in Hrrltn mnh-rrtl %<j» v o>. ;h d«> * *!.*■,: <h*tl,uh ir*d nh.ud 

tn the king it {oivi-.igr ti mu nn» -4 \i m u. IS h'ftf i*«t, to h h.i I, H-. 
Irtttrr «Ii*rhir«4 that <lh H.»*r MU'd'-n tun. ') Urt,* thv unti uf 
tin* tuminh r tu An dim, "* fur *>u*" s*h»* *>h.u<-o n-,v h--4 r»« 
much imtrr »*«>iU thin d» m, |-uiv»n »n.-, to Hi-tu n 

dmugrr ran, . , , >-, V n- s .Vh tthtt «h* own «h*. Sitl i» 

ruthlfit rtlnl h cun rti*i,” It *!■<» t tmt I'*-*j» n.-.nft, s t .sen J, »h* n 
< nuitl Ihilll t’j l*'*’rtih d, rtinl }i jf'j.htt h-4 ht th>' ’itatt ni'rtti *!,■* 
hrt4 UJI fill UuH la-1 »| IIk An*!?> nil* i »n<«4 m II > b.u, 

t ullllt t*iid»* n l* tl it< It, a iii'Of tilth »«■ atis. in Hnin d’hw.v, 

well iiifttnind ah«*ut th*- Star !’■ , l>-ghH < *dtn»«'* 4 , n |«-fSt s 

Kuritjii an, mukt**. !.n I'nmem tHhugm* ui : . ,m ttih-r 

rt«*trri>itu*'s, |*» ttLrnrj, t I’ttm t rtiU *t» Hsi,»«,|»t 4, t„ M 
tnu lung, ir »»sr,}*dth to *!:r *t u I..- j.iavn teith tin rhihh-u, 
talk) to him too h<ug 4mm f ; Ik. •>* “ It, t,fh.*r r«-- j»•,, 

|mnt»o»i in tvlitmo h, hno h j-htim-* H *o »t »,*» i is », IVn'.n 

Thun, for Thun »n m «*»in. •, g-d. sht- tju*?*, Im* » f , <. * 

dw*4,*’ Still, #,»td Ih'Utno. I, t .if- tiD.htl ttirt ..It •* I.'rtd tin t*i!,»• 
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of affairs in the man’s far*, Cnfortunalely, iWooch *n. can-, 
less enough to leave anti-Prussian document* «» a wri, »'«de,k 
which he sold. These wen- drafts of revolutionary ariu-t- to 1*- 
inserted in Prussian newspapers, such article. a, inu hdoerto 
been ascribed to the democrats. Thereupon Ht-^h mh»es 
offensive and defensive measures of the same ruUuv. ft «-mtd l»- 
a mistake to render the Austrian envoy’s pooimn m.loml,!, by 
denouncing his tactics to Vienna. The !«•«» -ntM he “to 

make him uneasy as to hi* position, and *«< t« d our olhe, about 
the matter confidentially, so that our »eo appear 

to them in an advantageous light.” It would 1*» a *I*‘"d thing to 
reprint some of Prokcseh’s spurious article, with tie onpin atum 
that the government’s suspicions have be»-n nmn e-d ho the first 
time by the discovery of these document. m pt »' **• it.uid,. 

So cunningly does Bismarck go to work, ala. i, 

always ready to complain of his opponent*’ >u > >;*<. But Pro 
kcsch has a good knowledge of men. Heie i- hn **i eteir 

acterisation of Bismarck: "Herr von Beouaivl d* eiti.d that 
Prussia was the centre of the world. < • • •*. “ I**' * yU “ s * 
endeavour to destroy the Federation. If an 1 1 id down 

from heaven, Bismarck would not have admitted t? i * angd onU-n 

he had worn a Prussian cockade. , . . Ai el* u b* vd« »i a * M aet»i 

avelli, he was too shrewd and too smooth to d---.j one :n> ans 
that came to Ins hand, and we mu.t admit that !.»• «.*-> n* v> r a 
man for half-measure. . . . Thu* did le out. fa*.g i?cv ti v to 
paralyse the Federation; . , , and, making a lav ; h u >*■ >*f tin* 
press, he knew how to imply that Au >ti ;u th<- guilty 

party. ... Ho impressed win he with the import ,*»m- of I'ne, 
sia’s mission, that he more than once d>*l>u-'d to me thi* tie- 
unification of Germany under Pru-eda m> iudiM.ei.iabb-. Never 
before have I met a man so secure in hr* convo tomv. *•* wlf 


confident in Ms will.” 

Bismarck would have admitted the soundti* v» of this judgment, 
and it is one which has been eoidmmd by p*ri*r»- ; t %, \t the dight - 
eat affront to his Prussian atfitmt.- h>- mi t-di to d»«w hi* 
pistol. When Count Bechtnrg of \ min* h<«t t«.» t»-j«|n-r after um 
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of the sittings, declared that he really must demand satisfaction, 
and that they would fight in the wood near Bockenheim, Bismarck 
answered quietly: “Why should we bother to go so far? There is 
plenty of room to exchange shots in the garden here. Some Prus¬ 
sian officers live hard by, and you can find some Austrians easily 
enough. All I would ask is that you will allow me to describe the 
origin of the quarrel, for I do not wish my royal master to look 
upon me as a swashbuckler who is over-ready to conduct diplo¬ 
macy by force of arms.” Thereupon he begins to write his report. 
Rechberg sees that he is making a fool of himself, takes himself 
off, and allows the whole matter to lapse. 

A journey to Vienna strengthened the mutual hostility be¬ 
tween Bismarck and the Austrians. The German Customs Union, 
the forerunner of a united German realm, was the strongest tie 
between Prussia and the other States of Germany. Now that the 
time had come for the renewal of this Customs Union, Austria 
wished to blunt its political edge by joining it. The entrance of 
all the Austrian States into the Union would have given Austria 
the lead in tariff questions as well as in political. Bismarck, who 
offers a commercial treaty instead, will not budge from his posi¬ 
tion, and goes home from Vienna leaving matters as they were. 
This is his first great success, for, notwithstanding all the in- 
trigues of Austria, the Customs Union is renewed without the 
admission of that power. The only person who pleases him i n 
Vienna and in Ofen [Buda], and the only person pleased with 
him, is the young emperor, now twenty-two years of age; and 
when he reads a letter from the king of Prussia aloud to the em¬ 
peror of Austria, it is likely that nothing in the letter pleases him 
more than the statement that his family has lived in the March 
longer than the Hohenzollem. Of Francis Joseph, in those days, 
Bismarck said commendingly that the emperor had “fire, dignity, 
thoughtfulness, a frank expression, candour, and openness, es¬ 
pecially when he laughs.” 

As the king’s favourite, he has during all these years a peculiar 
relationship to his chief, who naturally detests him. Bismarck’s 
appointment had been displeasing to the minister president, for 
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Mantenfit fs Nuk 

it had been engineered by the tbrWh •* no iv-/’ i, with which 
Manteuffel was on term" id AeiduhoH fi-v-d-.' -v IVtty, cold, 
cunning, aspiring, vacillating, lib* routing v/h n,n Minteuf 
fel’s rule during the eight year* in which U--v. »r. 1. acted m lit, 
subordinate in Frankfort. In r.-.thn, Hiuimrc,. laid more 

influence on the leadership of aff-ur* than M u.t. udVt, *>,.d «** 
always a disturbing influence. Ituosnieh a-t \l u>,u utb-I hum* that 
Bismarck was likely to be bn *um >wi, and -»« u, that f)i, 
marck was both abb* and tutpidhnt. !*<• .'.odd n>-t iciiUiiv to 
the chief, and rarely went «> far m to Unward, 

though at times he would show it range olnn«a-. i >u -enal! mat¬ 
ters, and would Minted til counteracting Usv u-.-S,\ -,nt!’ one.- with 
the king. When a win* came from Frankfort th, that the 

baggage of a eertaiu suspect convd di-tuld U Mant.-uffel 

made a cabinet (piestion «»f I be mattei b*. mo»m^ *h,v: -ir ,eounfl 
to a court dinner. On another orc-twh, n Its vs »;«-L » anted »n 
incompetent otfieial in tin- Frod-ho-t .*•->» - '! « - }.. p, noomd 

off, Mtudeuffel refused. When (*>■»•'»rh et i > , i.)M ,<-.i Usm.-an-Si to 
Berlin, Manteuffel wrote Hmiteinmu'sh that In- svct? not stay 
away too long, 

Bismarck, on the other baud, h-H-t j;, that !>- n ** non-h hide? 
than last year, for my ddig.jic,- itnd , e*. ,» m tl> i ;ir« t»d has 
no results there.’* Although th. ,4>, v , b.-a the two 

men were outwardly civil, and alth-.e.gh ?r.«-i v.changed iionoiwf. 

able letters, nay altbougb Maid-tiff. S a. Maui r*.1 g..4MW to 

Bismarck’s son, the chief employed tauc'is !<■-».* -*g,j<► to get 
hold of the portfolio- in wlsseh to, i.uig'f, t*. >i, stud Bis¬ 
marck s letters weld to and f»*>, W h^n, the 

king sent an wnjniry to hi-* ♦ through M •*«*.*.».*•), asking 
whether Bismarck would like to he. on.,- voe.-v , thomc, the 
premier took it upon him elf In reply to th.- luig “ Jt*-*;««rek 
simply laughed in my far*. *" 

I he centre of these intrigues, *,}«- h-od.-i >4 *}■,.■ ** gMij-rrie-ment 
occttlte”, is Leopold %>m to rl.ivb, iid.-.M;. 1 ’ g. n,* *1 and Ifw 
kings friend, the man who hi. .*» m > f IS.'!! 1 . *, 1 , -if .te not torn*. 

in order to strengthen hi-own pas't *, age*..» M ,>.» -.gtvj, Lit ,-pt 

































Xtrfnhh' Lvttt n 


for llhttifiivli* ttbwt hr wblftof to tmill fW hm mill jrtr|*»* ** 

Ctorliirii ilrijimml nil thm«* nil St tthom ln % r im*’ in n*nf n«4, Hr 

Kjtokr of MmitcutlVt 11*4 a mint mtlltmtl |*rmrtfi!n ?*n4 no* no im 
IrttMlttorlliv iiititi.'ifrio Tin* Un# inn ** n non 4 rnn^r jn * tmi, not 
to sttv tfiiifr iiooilrtihihlr ” tltm m jihim Mm* th 4 

ttrrlnrSi iviinnlml Ili*" Un^ tm ittmrno t-Ufirririsomi* fonttm nrof * 
iittHfrr in iltr nil of iiilriffiir t funity fHr noim oM»'r lh*m tin 
iit#irrk» lir rn^irtlnl f hr kftvr it« tm ohi* ilneon in, Muimf v*n 
fittinrlf rtti fnloiflH'i* fnthrr* nml ***fMv»*ly rmhm4 lorn *>nm% tho*• 
mtlofifnl non intirU numjyr limit Itmotrlf Mitt n* mno 

mill ?M olllrinh Sm 4 rotor to r \M, not <»rf 4 rh ofM, frit thr M 04 

liiwl Alnnftoirt* 1 n* m If, hi i;iifi 4 rn of mirnytm H 4 *h tot ton- 4*4 

Itiowiivt >?** 'ins*' roufionM !r» it or l thon mfh fhm fr^m I of !*m 
ku«K* Ol |oli^ 4 i (‘mi* SU'L Wirrim W '* t n?| fir* 4 * mm, tint i%’i 0041 
Hi Wifli/im h* rotor lMo??f t fir- m 4f n «jj hr §» i It* * n -r j? tinman l 

«Itil CjrrSnrft ihr 1 r, tot mmt* , for \\ olnim * oOn| o 4 rrofo? r 

ClrrliirSi* 

T« nn t*m 4 m 4o{ ff» rr ISO n H $ j* .< vi m OO L M * p* flirt nu < h 

flflltltllr OfP O T}r v 4P* of 4 r 5*0 j* UP*) 4 Plfop 41 rtl'4‘rr <” 

of hh* il oh n, 41 In Mtoir f m hu M- on P 44444 4% 

rviilrmn of h\ J tV" ?-r.rr 1 u 4 !f" I 't, r n ii *n»rr; 

thoti^M ^ oii«i i-ur 4 nr, n ^4 » i -n V:h^ ** \ yt* of * mm* * , 4 ? I 

«lt|t fill' irnrlaii^ flint f Ujirlri oil'* %k f trn fm$ of 1 4 / 1 4* » 

trf%, Uiiiftl of tliiof# M' m ;4 t»#*!ir |ri^n 1 of jn t % <k • . r 1 4"'^ 

rtoyt lllftilfi to t!r- Iron, Hint n*lfnm^ f*o t 11 or" 4 > ^ *4 ' * 40% 

Cif tlirrrlh inftn# tfo itiniotrJ^ nml fir - * o 1 ', ^ r, 4, t 

Iilotv jmmrrfillH Horn ifm n^- *4 n tmo 4 no%I 4 hnr 4 , t o*m,^ 

tint tliri iittN )h 4 immfrr immf «y t »^ t' m^n-ffo'^ 

thminlit out 4* fVt fl-^noi!,! nit* 1 *0 <4 tin 4 m or ir ■! 

ImiiH *4 4nmro n i.im urnt fmm-4 I ■{■r«o.‘ 11 

tht *|>I|W r*rri|*t|MH j*» f M Iron mi mf UU v4 nt’4 |r* ^ rni ,|f 4 m a *1 

4tm*r*«h ** I4nt4ir% 41 r Imnmr 4 5 * ifrhmt of m%n 1 «f 

isISniftn^ innl hitln nhril 1 ni r nlhnl* 4 to 4 % NhV*» n|r > 4 -?%- 

5|rf r|0}, SofOf' of till' Jrttf f i 14 fv> rOlrSul'Ii is 4 4 ^ ^ >,|0* t o * , ‘ i, 

fihrtl ttith Hi i!o*rrr. n*v.fO -itnl i| 0 ‘ 4 ;o* io. . f - ,4 M r,,^ ' K 

Alltllor 4|r *4f* % * 4 ih rh t?4 i 1 o J r* '4 , 1 0 , 


j40 Prayer and Suhmtmon 

Gerlach, but also the indirect rcei|«icnt. All the *»nu-, the adoptive 
father sees to it that his adopted -on -hall »»! »•»' »•'.* strung 
for him. In 18154, he prevents the king from ,*i.jn.iiit»uj Hi,march 
to a ministerial post, and tale- rare that In. pn-i. ,;*• Tail tad get 
too much influence in the conservative part). In «ti ; . r -u.. (hr 
lach assumes the ecclesiastical manner in the most d« h efable wav. 
When Bismarck wants “in the inter.-A. of the '-eni.-e, i„ employ 
a rogue”, Gerlach thinks it mcesoirv to remind him “of the 
apostle’s warning against doing evil that good «»>tv com.." In 
such times of tension it is always Hi-march ah-, -m hu ptide 

lest he should lose this imlispm-ahle go l»tw,. n. To th rlach, tla- 
old gladiator, Bismarck replies in a piim, t»m that, will go t., !«., 
correspondent’s heart: 

“I endeavour ... to win hack , . . to rominiMitty with y«u 
. . - daily, with the aid of prayer, and oshuuto the 1* ,»d. r 
ship of the Lord, who has appointed ns- to *fu - |o-t” Vg.un : “ I 
shall Ik* utterly uprooted if I get out of torn Is w-ti. om, . . . If 
I am to serve the king joyfully, I runout t;> t on th. cun 

sciousness of an intimate ami fruitful in*, ru*m «Pi» you, w 
comrade-m-armn I have hern, not only in evil tunc*, , . . and 
from whom no difference concerning tic common pi .nriph and 
aims of our activities can ever separate nv," Again, ending a 
letter: “Farewell. Doubt that tie- .t «r. nr* tit <■, etc, ( >■ Hum 

let), but never douht my love!" Again; "Do not let anythmg 
shake your confidence in me! For tin- king and fur you l am to In¬ 
trusted k toute epreuve." Wb.ii Hi'.march, in la!- r d iv>, ti<s.*«!f 
received such letters, how In- mocked at the iiohc , of tie- n-nd-n! 

But he has to build the bridge h ndimf t,< p».w, i . omd „n«* who 
aspires so high, must grasp at nil available no-on t.* ntak*- wr«- 
of the support of the king, who i-» nbieut nn oh-.olnt.- monarch. 
Frederick William was in love with Ihcimn 1 for v. r.d 
He liked to plume himself on having di .cm r. *1 thin »(,***• naan. 
“He saw in me the egg which h- had him.elf laid and hatched," 
At the same time, Bismarck was «!w»v > useful f,, hm; a, a t«.gcv 
to frighten his ministers: or, as he .aid, to hung ManteufM to 
heel. As his mental disorder increased, it W*;sw common * iiotudi 
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for bim to cheat his own ministers. He would have urgent and 
important despatches drafted by the camarilla instead of by 
Manteuffel; he would then send the draft to Bismarck in Frank¬ 
fort; thereupon Bismarck would get into touch with Manteuffel 
about the matter; and Manteuffel would look up one of the 
French emigres, and would wait several days until this gentleman 
had found the best French phrase “ which would hold the mean 
between the obscure, the ambiguous, the dubious, and the alarm¬ 
ing.” At other times the king would ask Bismarck to write me¬ 
morials to counteract those emanating from the Foreign Office. 
Favourite though he was, Bismarck would complain, now and 
then, of Frederick William’s autocratic paroxysms; would speak 
of a his terrible uncertainty of opinion, of his irregularity in 
business matters, of his accessibility to backstairs influences.” 

Again and again, during the early years of his Frankfort life, 
Bismarck was summoned to Berlin by the king or by Gerlach. In 
one year, he travelled more than two thousand leagues between 
Frankfort and Berlin. Occasionally he went to Berlin against 
Manteuffel’s wish, because the king wanted him. If, as sometimes 
happened, his coming to Berlin was delayed by the needs of the 
service, Frederick William would not receive him on arrival, and 
yet would not give him permission to return. u This was a kind of 
educational method, such as is used in the schools, when a pupil 
is expelled from a class, and then readmitted. I was, as it were, 
interned in the palace at Charlottenburg, a state of affairs which 
was rendered more tolerable to me by an excellent and admirably 
served breakfast.” When the king wanted to make him envoy in 
Vienna, and Bismarck rejoined that he would feel this equivalent 
to being handed over to his adversary, and that he would only 
go upon express command, the king said: 66 I will not command 
you. You ought to go voluntarily, and to beg me for the 
favour. ... You ought to be grateful to me for undertaking 
your education, for thinking that you are worth so much trouble. 

The typical relationships between potentate and favourite, 
when the favourite has to endure the caprices of the weather! 
Once the king summoned him to Riigen in order to redraft a note 







The Fa.'i*i‘ r >>f Frhxt-x 

of Mant-cuiM's, which tlui ».<! . IV. ')■ > sek V\ . n i-n, 'IV re . 

vised note wa* despatched. *. .. J"a;,d f.., .K tenor, 

and was still kept dwnrn.g atM «!w , i.tl -ugh tor ,t i.i , pa,t he 
had wanted to get hack I*' i»< «'<• w ‘'- » »• >-■ v ‘-'^h »»' 
marek departed without hu'm .».* i ><« .p-u V mu\ml 

himbv sending a Megrim *o * "*>«»*■’ » 

back into his own hand’, ami aPm-d it ?>->- II cm-hc'*'. warding. 
Thus was the kingdom of IVi.ut mmd - *m< »• da*, i. . 

Bismarck was ne'er inched i-, .....«. P e * *.«V of thr,e 
activities. Hewn* well aware W d-.'m.; i- * **-"v **f prince,. 
“Now nil is uiMshinc wh-r, I ■** » !t * T '"' 1 *' 5 ■ r * ” '■ - «*•*» 

folk flatter ntc; !*•«♦’»• f‘<H. » w* •«; ■ , - * > X m> *'*me 

tiling through me. But ;! i, ;••.'•■ m • , d ,: o'- <’ • '•> >■ 

that these gilded m m ' ’ ; ■’ 1 ' " 1 *»inl 

that then, at a citurf »'« d.w', t / - 1 ■ *»f ■>*•* 

ing just as tmuiv odd * i' l ■ • ' ' « i m, 

No d'Utld, theref*i»e, l c. iw' ■, • f r > 5 it.'f, 

he writes in ahum.! the v» . 4 ■ 1 , ' »■■ ' • 1 » *’ 1 hern 

a change (tf »fe>ie, 1,!*/,. r * ■ ■ ; * '**.,/ 1 

as ordinary a permn *. -C ■ ’ , ,, " *.*<-• lv hi. 

1 hs‘H carrying rii! !a’* . ■ ’’ •; < *’ ■■ • > • Any* 

hoW, he lots let'* toed *<t n •• *, ' . c > ' ‘ ’ . 1 ••idle’, 

smiles are h-H, e«»rd. d th m ’’•••■' . • • ‘ : "•:* > iV- x ' «»’ 

a fervent hand e!ii,p,'’ 11 ■ < >• ■*'' * •; t»<in-; 

“ You, my ni'»*4 lenc'Ss* <■. i h, .< '• i, w • ■ 11 n.im thi-. 

pettiness of the eour*;.u <. ,*mi f 15 e-u im> 

plicil than it 1 ^r! f '* ■ '• 1 " ■ • ' ’• 5 

cliftiigt* in miirt id i«nr/* 

With Ml *Wri|tr J | }l " * ' r ‘4 ! * • 

hmnmt* 4 ^h*f i^» tp^ un ,f i »< , . * ? *' • ^ 1 rt ^M uf 

a jiitiiw (*niirti**r; ^ • >< * 

ri*|»mnrli iiitw mir «f ml 4^** < h - f ? ^ '< -• ri ^ 

































Humm mut Turkey 
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III 

Tnar NiclioU* wh* I fir might ir*tt num in Ktirojw. Oid\ in In* 
gigantic empire inn! everything remained ijnirl, There #mh dot 

serfdom persist iiiirlinngni unit ajijfiimitly niiiitiiimt* lllieti tin* 
rcvcilntnni broke out in Htmgiirv, the Fair wri ntilr In w«d iming 
Franck Joseph a iwiddernfilr rorp<* of nuulumr*** n t\n*v leg 
cmmgfi In turn tin* .male* TlrtterCoimard, Niehota* mefnird 
In regard tin* etifjwrnr of An4m a** a M*rt uf iitnemh Nim »«»* fim 
moment to Ink* elm eg** «f FtncdanHoople and to parit-lintt 
Tttrkrj* tit** land ulneli hr fbe fird fa denodtr ih the S$r4 
Main hut \iifniFiiii did not aid* to ntriviaf* r the lev of’ the flu!? 
Hepttleltfr* Hi* limited to take permini) ivienge for o ton !r% 
defeats in the *enr<* IMSi ami IHt 4, Mi»r« mi* r, li/ bad heejj af 
front oil In*i'i4ii r »»* t li** arrogant fair, it Ian wilting b* horn had ad 
drevsed him* not a * * 4 moo finish hnl o*d> o “ num 
Snell Wrfe the farrhoil rotmdrraf am * whseh tteas ebd the 
drd inim of I'Uirojaa In thr hegewwn' of i V4» a ^r; so* m »*n* 

between Hint on, im the me' hand* and an aid ram* **f f m Idem h, 
the llriti'di, and tlir Toth a on the other* Andin, di* nlmg Itu* 
sink e\|iiii4%4*m in tIn* IlalLiiea had determined to goo the Than* ^ 
of Hit* jitnn-r'i. *J1«' *jHU-sl **<u itm t i»‘ v r ! i v ■ s; in 

Prussia. 

Alt I’rti v»itum «tlli htn ml w,m** .1 ht i-n tli<- 

of Uw Hw»t*. !',**■» am 

t*» *!»*• i*mg, iitant frtin'w.ti »,u, ,it„i »>■* ;, »■■(.•* id 

th* 1 wnr (iiu'Ijk »ti« I'rimv WjIIumu. e*.| 0- -»>h »$* 

prOVfll tin* olftl Ii{ >* Kiiliu; s»>» **jt id« »'()■„( tn Sti I*. S, i 

Ilie «l*l ri«t'if«'Vithu-j, 3*4 h> U* rlin h, »*■<* mj.j.-i*«■,{ ?„ (.!*■!» »*! 

«U«rkin^ lit*- tiuvuon ft**, <*,.«■ -t.i-f, Hvitis* 

lt»ul l«*r» <tSH »(» IHI i|. l?s \l-tl > It, w )t> it *i;\ tun\t * ■*■> 

ttt its bright, t»*-i Jut-1* 1 *» i!!* >1 It; im-trrl t*,» ll, i an 'I'L* t. 'ly-u, 

Willi aiu j.rt4tii|ifl> s.«» ft** Sum, Nut H.,*t !,*■ hl>- 4 ... >„ ;■ 

hi kllfttr t!*wt tti iu» 4 ivi, u>ttu* m « m, v v <*» Ai *' ■,» 

Fmlrrirh VVtlimm. i, h*- ujul li uimuL *»»■»>* mo fwjtlv ^.>-4 
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Printr MlUkm and Pkitunvk 

terms, and Trace William hud mvnKv. *ide h% with Man- 
teuffel, stood sponsor to Bi'omuvk* * «ec,.nd WdhHm, later 
known as Bilk 

“You see before you two eoutlietu-.g h ,«an William, 

“one of which is represented by ManMiffH, and the < Hus 

sophil) by (krlttch hen- amt by Muintcr m St. iM**d, m g, You, 
being a new arrival, arc mimumm d by Site hunt »« >' 0 «.« sort as 
arbiter; your opinion wilt torn tin- o-.-t!.-, am! t yon to 

express it in the following wnw: * HuWa*» attitude i t rooming the 
whole of Europe agamst her, »ud *hr wifi nH»»,v<itrU t»* ,{>• 
featetl V’ The actual fact was that W'dham bod a ft o »4H Ming 
for his nephew the tsar, amt wanted l»> taU a hue ugaim! 

Russia in order to iiitiimdate No-lmbu, who, !„■ thought, would 
then give way Wore a united Envoys-, and 1» .im|, 

“I can’t do that," rejoined Rt .march. " W* h it. m» ground for 
war, nothing to fight for, and dmwd *edy .tecu.- toM.r»,,, and 
a thirst for revenge in a completed m^Ub>c;r. ttut »i divad of 
France, or itt order to Eng’and, w» d.u-d.J a-sounmg the 

rote of an Indian vassal prince who bo-* f» * ■»> s *, on war SW the 
benefit of his English piitrum.” 

“There is no ijrnitmn of va-.vtS, ,,t »«t‘ f* -u ’t’*eU»«rd the 
prince, reddening with auger. In bm **mr, ft; c.-.au i. Vac, the 
tones of Augusta {Bismarck Mi- u-4 *,» < to i-> ■»>;?; U-nmm in 
opposition to her K»i<*mut neWcr a \ -iule-h*;;> •,»! . rj««rt 
to the antipathy to* Ml toward- hn ian motfc* i, He „!»»< con 
sidcrcd that Augusta "had mm*- r* »♦ *n <*.':■ f-maH*n 
than in those which lay mar at hand," t» t'"bYr..', eivjv William 
and Augusta now tlw 4 , a rival court )u S*«»« Norn i tout already 
formed. 

This was the second that Wdku'.o aod }|.«i..,ttvh had wet 
as adversaries. Four y* am r« w .',, Wb.e., mad wantvd war 
against Austria, wdierw Biw>ajvk had »*<>*( d s. g.» v* tthnut?; 
and William had consttleml th*- app-ojA'. of t >4 hi* oppum-nt as 
envoy to Frankfort a flutter n^.un 4 pig-turn to Au-frn. 
Now the prince is afraid of hunohofoo. $>v St mu, |» !■,-• took 
upon Bismarck m a m*«rd i “ It* wt,y t w," H f annuity to 
























Cativt'rmtionn with S'apuh oti * 1 ’* 

Mantcuffel, “thin man’s political activities are Uk<* Done *«f «i 
senior schoolboy ” 

In actual fact, for the first time in hi* life, H»*iunivh «h*. .*» 
gaged tn political activities on the grand -scale, During tie < n ' 
mean War he became a Furopean statesman, What ion- Fro-.*.,a 
did, ao he thought, would in the end redound to AmluvN ad 
vantage. For that reason he did not aid* “to couple *«sr ■»»>.*» > 
and seaworthy frigate to Austria ’h worm eaten batik- dvp. tie. >F 
crises constitute the weather whieh favour- Fm«to*>< 
provhled that it is fearlessly (perhaps o«n ruthlcdv » turned l« 
account hy us, , . . Anyhow, a- thing- develop, the valor of *mr 
support will inctvncr." Vienna might tody t«< he gum Fm-smii 
support in return for admitting Frussuv’s predominance m * 
many, (tut the vacillating king does not lorn what >•* do, enters 
today into att offensive and defensive »dh m*-.- w.-th 
to-morrow dismisses the advocates of this )><>!;, v, for H„- seem'd 
time scot hir hrother leave him in a j.avu.m, •ioI kn-ov . »hit t*.<- 
Berlin**!, e arc saving: “la Sans S.nn-i * to h* d with F‘ on* e 

and Fughtnd, an*! get, up n«**,t motrun; «>’h Unnso “ 

During the m*\t year, Humeurl. ■>*■’,> i * -i tern ** If • v*» mo;, 
widely from cum* opinion, and this toe*- from ?*u*g <»•> «. 
Without any special entmuriumt, h«- w< u* on ,* m. 1 *•» F u > n and 
returned with the impression that there was no i>-a’eon w:.» Ft-m 
*ia should not work hand in hand with Napnhoo, }>»•**,* !" d * 
circumstances were <nn*h as to i«* advantage..)!! to F» » I'ht* 
idea arnU’ied horror «t Sans Nnnri, t»n*ach twot. pcni * > 
against this “consorting with »h«- evd imm” "I he l.*ngS 4 .'■* 
wan manifest! A second visit to Fans, an >,d 
cmifirnud Hi amuck in but views, 

Between ami *N*51 he had four ir.tii.ev'*- * *■* .***om- 

with Napoleon II!., each of then, unit.- .ntne-d/ng that- She 
previous one, Napoleon let hn tongue wag too f(•?<, a d per 
haje* Bismarck did the same, Th<-»r last re * ting <*, a-i » , U- «t 
Hcdan, For the nonce, however, after the t'*oc»-« H ,c «H-i af‘*i 
the peace signed in Farts, Napoleon cnuhl teg a A p ,v*”.v it -c * m 


Jn Jllinutr uiin t mtur 

before Ms throne mvmnl ti man of »»*w>r inij**ir! unrr. None the 
1m, Bismarck^ reception i* a Mdd iV m-, TV ^Mpre-u makes 
much of him, ami he U captnat^i h> r*»r ami empress. 

He says that Napoleon is it very inUdltgeiit man amt moat 
friendlv* KugeMe d * ten lmd***i mr H?4» V r poHraH*, tm»4 
gracious amt aminlih*. It- tiV. »J 1 ** 1 " Mr givutty, 

she is really a mod rem u'katT* e-yuo n.o to Wy* imlj\ n 

(Of him Kiigiiiir -av*: “tl ed pM< mv,,nr imrideti: 1 } 

Buch are t!u* wurtk r* pmP*d b-Pb psaaP V red nrtb * PU, Hie 
man who had written immhmg!* ami dmwr ig -pT mi »V rise «f 
this parvenu, ami bail nitTi at V* >* t W *-• hv< b Lad in the 

end made NnpoJenu *mp# imr TV ** a- t.V o -eh *4 liemumT, 

Prussian through Hint through, trnmar* V .* *ud ,* ;,? , TIih t§ 

the man who now ante* in osfir,! m» >Pm*lV *4 V v, • > ,md of the 
two upstarts! All the *Atm*, Mb mm amt later, I 1 tdvneft 4 re 
« alien to him as tie* tVgVh a*v id W-ugh I'lio fm* 

cinaten him to day, 0- wdi mm W VV* ^ \S \ inP milli 

the emperor too? 11 ^ # P 1 iV be* >* ^ - * - - *’ * n m < t Kv-niue 

Napoleon has patitl lum ti*»ii«!ir ?* 

Bismarck U a urn-, id ?ee, The In ■ * J - b a*- 4 P -*l Mm in the 

Landtag when nU*m*;P ’> a* ?*0 V% f ^e * ^ d *■ a > »*ic tiring 

made in the liomelanih ho* long *»ner firm mimgui*li«*tt, Cattily* 
and with a clariH w Meh bln P* > V,- 1 P -- 11 >■ * 5 ** -d pi nmipM 

ho contemplate* tM ml* rpm* »4 i <i* *i H* ¥ ft,-it N^pMirMii 

in eager to eider inh* ar !/<' ; >-d ll*i < 04 ; and 

that Austria, too f ii o«r*ir ^ > h* IV P - •' ' hsuP Provda 

take, if she U not Im 1 ^* I f 1 • Vp ! -e M r. ^ » id,*y n dongrr of 

dent ruction? An fdics» »• l\> v >• T 1^1 mr* N tnwi 

half wav, ndiiiiPi fl.-P V- ^ * M ei * o 1 '* d •* mo) d;r Hhme 

frontier, huih ilmt **?>*} H' , 0 ^ -u le* »nh to 

advance* 

44 The Frenchman it % Urn! fp ; f 'p o m *0 ^ ^ 1 , lipVri ; ami for 
that very reinon tiki im*^% o..Vr I P »P* p eypP *4 rmojord* 

by sea. Prii’^iii shop ed» .0 **/>? '■ * J Pu. »yi ( hPhI* twig, 

and Hohdein; tleil S<*'rnn/*' 4 ^ i y> «*f P f ^ > , 'J.d ,-'f 6 e r pi|lt|t|r f 
in order to join with tS*,r fP 0. K -e <! < >>\ \ 1 if .%:V 01 etc~rL 
































PtTM'im' of Mind 1 

With that oud in virw, I should likr to in* nhh* ♦*» ujmii 

Prmwia 1 * bomuolnd mutrnlitv if I should t>M i* hwom*- uuoh.d 
in complication* with Austria un m’mmt uf it ah. I «ih 
woultl Houtui tin* king about tins.. matti-rs." 

Bismarck: “ I tutt dotihb pleased that V our Majid > dtmud 
mak« this declaration to «»*•; tlrd «>f nil, ttcraiisc it v* a proof ,,! 
Your confidence; secondly, brcau.se I ant, tin doubt, the *»nt> 
Prussian diplomat i d win* would venture to keep these declarations 
to himself when hr gets hunt*', and would not r**\**»tl them even to 
his sovereign fur it is ipute out of the tptestion that Hm 
M ajesty would entertain such proposals fur a moim-itt. It »ot*$d> 
indmhhe indiscreet to h*t Hi* v know of thru- proposal*, 

fur that might endanger tin- good nud*r >t wading «dh I’i>«»,•>•.” 

Napoleon : “That would tie more tSw.it tut imhirretiou ; it would 
1 b< treachery!" 

“ Voti would 'link in til** umv,” mid Hhmwvh. Napoleon w* 
th*' hint . thank*<i Hiimaivk for hi * frwuhw, >; wad p»-«* * 
ixc<i tn hnht !*;•* tongue about th*' matter. 

Tit** first tin**- Ht-numk i-> put »*< th* led in th*- 
arena, he show * himself at th * 1 v* n * bww. **f ht» pawn*, i*i 
dead nf tur.»« ring, Hs un *n dinar V diplomat id would, that hr ha* 
no instructions, nn*t mil <lnl> report what ha-* Unt said, he im • 
sufficient presence of non*!, murage, anti «iw »*f i* ipMunbdr 1 t 
to annul at th*- very outset tin-* foreigners plan f**r nd* * f* 
in Herman affairs. Hr Humph-* *mt th* tlam** ta-f*u*- an*. **>u- • S- 
ran ratrli sight **f it. N* *l*t* ■* this although S« is \wdu*S *'**.■ u.i ; 
although, almost alone unions; Prussian dat. >m* n, U< »<* 4 -t.u 
miurd to advise an nlltaiav with the emperor' " TW* •> >•»<’"* ill 
such a i|u*-stiuiiahh* shape,” h»- say •* to hum* If a-*,l in h «l *m 
are atua/t-il that the shrewd I'mu hntau *h*.n!*t n«fih- so o 

a |irn{Hi*at, At**’ »r to *m|«|hio' that h*- noth i it .in'!* a »«4 •**'*' ’ 
through 111*' t*iu isiati's u* a ihjihan.o •*, and that !,* l« 

rnfom' frankn* ss hv frankn* ssr* 

If an, hr rrr* fat all v ; for tlionurrl is frank win* hr tushrs to 
trrrifv or tn Muff, hut n* i, r »hrn his ads* Man tmst* huu IH 
thr form of his an*a*r »•* Naj*ol*Mii, h* *ush*s to gain th* 1 :*»»*•*’» 
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FirliKtjs an 4 Ininrnsts 

etmfidemHs him l he d<*» * ,s? - Ho 4 * im/-* >'» *> ? • } ** p, o,„ v lit 
suppresses deUil* in hv> re oust, * u;b >s ’< ’ ' '■- u * * hmne, 
he tells both CHtiimif and fh* Hop »; - < < p> : t 

to Napoleon he ha* dearth. d h:e^4 4< M-e *- * S\* «h,* 

would venture to tn»ne* :d tH > pi »p - '* -e, 4 < > ,.- I- j§ 

the only Prussian who hi * m-ite emrupd t * <%K ,, **. • Lop |© 

invite Napoleon In B r!w a? Fir* w * * r ** 'U *• Fm 4 ‘ti/ n/' 

atihmg n h pmNtrnfr m it4 abun of FH - p o- H \' }h * n/l # 

For the fir ,4 lnm\ in the r-^'ir^ *4 d “< * w 
realist stands sip )pputr4 tV !*^\ im r--< % -< *> , tum 

without principle * 4 and* Op ap* - 4 * . F p ' -., r *; , 1 <r # jn'4 
time we .wo turn liberated ft-m *h> p“er'’ s a p ^o,* ,Fm p 
he had never gnrtt a '«woru H ’ p 1 j *>d, 

with <}eiinr!i» fie now pa? ?•* *ve>-n *• 4 F ■, - , \ - a ," , -u ^K, 

ttirinn ground 1 ; rtnufl •> 1: ,►* Or t*u * 1 * ( r ' p f 

to which he sou mppoe d fo h * «F (i . if ' * I * * 5 - *» u 

become a Atate'Uirvu njr» h nil^u^ 1 * , 4 ' *» * u, 

judgment h* 

w The imm ? XapolrNO , *r i:. ! 4 U , ; r , . i < , i , 1 '« 

very Idite ra|rieitl fry ,eh rr r;. >i» v ^ ,> j ^ „,> > 

weakneHH tint 1 fern ,4 l* ••-v f „ 0 . u : i^ y 

flieritt* , , * It* \m;I 4/e U''l , * t y P 1 % j , 'N po-l V * ill 

Frnnee and to Seo If.pforo 4, f „, 1 s 1 , 1 ; u ,/ | < , v > 

ordinate thi * to rn 4 * * '"'< f fr %* 4 4 * J y ■ I , I,r i X ' | ’ - t, ) , i#eii 

interests me in *m# i tr *» i P ^ / i( . ■ t tf - *■ % ^ »r , t p‘ 1 ^* 4 , 1 *- 

limd^ lllld Wi r»42i oriU rfUj s, ti i 1 ' ’ r Kt t , */ t , )n ^o<P ( || 4 ,* 

I*ranei* 11 (tii*!i aetmu! 1 e-i? j » J - ,, 1 P < *» ^ » n r.ng 

inoii than it jmiO'i a ie *'^ ^ % * <>, *n;, t i cju i^if 

JwlitieH, M\ Old V li#Ui auj* ;?: ^ f»‘i ■ > p * ,' . p a : ' i * , *i , , • 

and m) efitiui ry, M v 'e^„** n t />», *’ '* f , , • - ^ , M jf 5^1 

emintry it ^imii tlrp I r v m.i r u , , r .. , , p‘, 4 -4 

imtipi 4 fhi*^» # etthf r in uiu •-*? u', j . H ■ .’i, *'> *>, ^ 

and jH'Tsoiiidifir^; rrrv V^r f? p ,,-i v,.| %' » , Ur- 5 ; «),, p^rt 

of duloyafty lowauit kmp eo i * , , « l - -• e s 4 -^*n 

the king m entitled in *. , *., ^ , * t;1 

own feelings of loi^ or ii 8 r ! ► *. f 1 • .; .* 




































»/ t'nith I m 

••I »,k >.»u hWMwt th.-iv H uny in Knr.i|t»» , ttmtv 

Own dir i-,»!u» k -l of \mnnu hit' « horn his.I inHumi inf.iv.t in 
dnt,„,4 from «r.mi nt* Hm. w *r m..{ m .hmm.hn^ 
{ ■ tstfl»in*v in t vi-rut.kht, , , . A’< fnr u * for* i;*n mmtt ric i 

iav «>o f j,vriir*i, J Utr ttrur in my laV im.f iui> 
fill* l ilij^SiUni ftl&4 it ’» inhibit .i,st », ilttA » 4 1 it rtt Jlir Jirt .t til iifiV | 
uni not t »'*•<• trout ton, Hu! ji* **!<*»■ -mil not (vm j*t oitr IYi**n«l".htj*; 
««»! nt -own Jt , .utt *«»!,■ «■;»» .lint tit,- th.it if u ill )h- in thr int, tv4 
of ft "xmJn.1 «»i.| * •»(. fn!5> .-on-iibi! .1 |o.! a » v. t -4tiili U- l 

!o *v ».*»v fir, fit tv br.nrti, th- Utnutittis Hm 

J‘»t‘f'is-4h or t f i- Ai{*»S!'iirt, 

** \S (>ft! i»ir- /mu of ! !**■',*• if', jjivfij .itxjH'i, nn,{ «hut r>igjri 

SiftVr Hr 4 >;o>S!, of u:*,.;' f ( , }*. i.v o!nt :o«*u v Jj it . t ,, f|, rt f 
«r»- to f.o,;:w tiv* , »b :s r.s- ,! r f„r?h it, , iu * n ,v jo 

in* tf-t;!*;. * is <:»« «..,i 'i..il vu j,,,*, on },,on f m ,t 

hi*;!? hfit !:<■' u:;.M *hft, ;,»’i ,»n.i , t. H ^ioi 

ilt ? J m e -*'■ i '4- ’> .-,5 .< *;.!* Vr *, ,K,. ;;t |J!„ t } 

i,v - * * * lf ' ♦ ••*>*' * • ft ' : 'Mft.oii }W t :n' ,, wihlt.-on, 

*!• i *1 i i' • Mi { * f - i :>< j'.. if;,., o, >|j 

ft' " »•’ or ,n H'utt., , . , H„ IW „,,uiV 

’ !l ” ’’ f ‘-' o -i' «!,;,[» , ()( f 

!n .fn'ftMMM Sjrto,, t'o S N. i; 4, 

»1I th*' « ; S. . 1 , H- '.o-»:s rl> Mod-vr-l, He. «»•, J J.ii.fi, 

111* ‘ I c, ^ .1«” i> , , , , J M;,c >ija|. lit If f',' 1 i t i 'i He f > I I, t,,, v 

tt!*:rh «S •• »* v *-o !•> Jm-,. rtff*,, ... j. mi #, , } „ 

til* rlo-.f | I, »5.-i »■’,« r.4*..v, , , , ,i.;4 own 

r-if-lf.-,, it , of O’VO. ‘ -.'f.-j, , I,; 

llllli If. o'.!! >S i*. , M. , .»> ti/tt I ‘.'01,1 fil.i.f (•,, !!(, f. J,,-, 

frt'fit fe. f j .,*n Hi,,- rjVn „ t f s-os ,4 ( . v .Asf,,,,.*1 v f„vi!'4-»Jioilv, , , , 

Uni , *, se .f on t.oiOiH ’.Hit.,o„, of h'««*•* n-.f 

|»»t ... ,.f r ,,-„ t: 

Hill' to l i'f .if t!:if ft..- *,».!, IS, f'.otlf * Ihor J m 

I»*|t of « oO h } ,‘,i, <, i/~lf !j,o a* 1 f-sr.4 «* S. 'i *i t t ,o* »■ a; $ si.',,,, 'j 

ulrit*-***’ , -fi 3, i„,(( >»! a 11, ■: , n i3,.nf*> ... |, ( 

lltiflt ,iili ft >4", .'of, iS'ii.1 « ;i In!.)," 

foi f;o- fit •»? tv. o„ tf'.iiJ.-r ttrft.ioii.-fe i•ilfitfo.sotin, 


ISO Hininuri'k ths Shiirsnii*,» 

In this letter »*> Gerhich «*■ truce H-e fund r . > i . > i \ !-« i -!iHi\d 
career, When he is eighty too, h<- wbl >‘bi b "4 »'.< tic- ojMimns 
that he holds at forty-two, l,et •*Wt'o>„- H.- »* Hi- bb,-rv*, h*,| 
had as efficient a *py service a* H»*- c-t-csm-.-n*, ,n>| had )**,.« 
able to get hold of tins letter. What would >m.- ,*f *)-■ f» wing 
deputies have said about the phro *« ■> it e-tit *;• i, ;»;•<. n it,- f,, »!h4 
that a few years earlier this same .1 tinker bud bn n t ub;-,; ».;ust»t 
the territories ami the crown* which owed Hf-tr t-oito-n *.< hm-dv 
revolutions and street fighting* “1* that «*•'’* he w, u;,i - t ,iy, 
‘‘Essentially, then, we an* all of !v»o?>j*M/t-*r*, , and what 

matters is, not the revolution, but how ;m> s ; t.-d pUr»d 

The crowns which are said to be worn by the g* ».-> of t*.»d, do 
not come from <*od, after all; the r.bclluon >>1 \ - -y>’ 1 -i and Hi 
ambitions of princes, the class war amt ms ds •, the 

dukes, forcibly decided, of *»hl. He uwm-oVp ,d bind, and •!»* 
veb'ped it into property. They >!•> He- ’.-a-,, t'uvg t.. dm \\hi, 
then, is a flohenmllem more legitimate than -i Iton m-v •' Why i« 
a Komanoff tsar better ertHHd to rui*- than -i n* -v , >,f H,- i.-.im 
of Savoy? What justification **> tier-* i <% y-r-,-. „f Hr 

nobles?” Is this the first, time on,- wagm-g , V,-, u u has 
uttered truths concerning king* nml not.!*--, > 

By no menus, Itiumm-h knew ah Hs-> i>-v,-»» y »• -u mg., ijiute a* 
well as to-day. To morrow he wd* deny it -til, u%l‘\ , m-,» a* |*r 
denied it seven years ago when, if* im ?,»« land, h>- wished to 
fortify the prerogatives of hit »*n cUi* That n a hat }*•-■ do.** 
at home. Abroad he feels f»■«*,* to ae* jinrovl* m Hu- w.»*, !*, Hunts 
will be advantageous to !»*-, «<«*n country } 1, }■•*■* im jov piduvs 
as regards foreign affair*. What »«*'* c|f }; ddr, U > uUW'i 

aontimontalwm nbrmtil; uSmt wrrr uf %* 

ridiculed in r«iniiiiliri»4in ulirmisf, HHUh4f^X\ uh^t ti 

to apply iMmmt %lmuhnh t» Dir i‘ir< ILrnf ni Wv!*' |HiIn 
and foreign policy; and w«* time ->«v that ,* » !„• wh*,, d fa 

Hichelieu, introduced such a double ntumturd mu, fb-noonv. thd 
of this cleavage arose at) tfiose usn’ak* i tb c- «,,!•,(. } s tie- 
Germans at home were allowed to pine amt I %i,^ m:., al.at time, 





























(tfsf'tj|ij4%i mill 


Ut 

ulirn.tii* thr Jii-mrf of t!ir Hfnir jjiyu a« thumuvlb-i own nOHr of 
pmtt*r j*r* h , 

Ifofu in* ftirtti* tin* i*t*%iUh' n liinl Ilir IhwUiVnm’i »if llii - 

tuflnmno WV Iniir n %%ill mitmuhlnl In ;»rmrij4n* or by 
nwtfntttn n *bt*rt»4 tnrlumrH hm,ir»U mmumitt**; f br j»m*rr tif 

till III!Jl Limb ihfjrolm# ffin f4m% lihtutl* inifir fin* bn* i%riv ilriMSIg 

Kitfofir Hint fb oontnrnfj| rnttmn formini* At flto *rry tiinr 
trltrit llir imI 1 of tlr * r mi* ttiiuiiiitf iiHitrttn dm*mk ill hmm* 

II m%H tromobo f f tb* of ihr tmtbm wiibr foot ri^lili 

ttfibli no un ni *mii wmv »illi iiiijifiiiit i f r4n rtinrrr ill- 

%lrait of t itotbnhm^ ,m n|nihltne$ifi In lit** m»« of u\%\m4n$ lit- 

fittr fiio n Ur U* unf in !l jbnmrtl In nn tin* wiMier* fir** 

lljinii or m»oi* jnmrb4 bn think* it tnrCfit 

to from**, In A *n *j tn no ,r, vtU-u In* iinfm to n*n ittr tirwy 

Ilg.iifl'i 1*1 uvn-m j« bn’ J, fntih b ‘nn; a* I \it'% « In 14 to rub ttlrtr 
biml m /i 4itbn * of fob ion fnao In », bn }im%c‘S i ^ill Sir brittmu 

II 

** tbnbH *# n '* n-rb-rf n*f nr * M ' n! n It* *m irrb to bn brut li»-r* 

%if}i !i*i #■ n- f i ! bn i * n* , 4^ n t:-v tm^ In i nmnoHiml bin to tS*r 

i f ji|n*r liinn, # * Ho* a* i^ ( it ;4 bin trm» mil ^sn* or si ■♦truo** 

|#mit$tOo it 41 funtnh on *M*b lotto* nr*- njrui Utr g*»% n iiiiiml, 
Wli*'fI p'I 1^ ri r*^fo 0Sr4 l^t*n ( |L f V to rlrSM^r ll iliflsn nrr |i 
i tjrlri^lbb -OotTo *4 tub t U!U ilo Utr 4 hi suy.it t r III 

lilt iP'tfnliu flrrobi iLn*' no su noriiN **b to mutt bi «i?i ■ 

bitsoln or |4>|tnnfr t o* u4i' I .** run, l Hmibf |n,lr HH #'UI *♦ fi*r tSm 

rfuill^r nf «%\rr tr ^ au \ in4 fUl' ynlitirni * * < If 1 

tunbl fuih I’ 41 « H**' *4!ri 04 iuv tnrnl tm 4^ H*nui li# 

friilin tbr ur4 rbf4U?b l ;fi fbr Ku4o fi bntn ti# i 

rn4rrtptsi* nu/t ri'intiil 4^.< of In 4nv<bn in tlnlifi 

III mlnriit hm ufom bos ftr*orb |fi*nt tuf^ tbr 

Iiouif m !/-■ o-U'jt bn fr>r#sil% 

Ifr r'tnnn fun-- n 4 br r-mm- nf >rnt i*Oi wSmi br touinn 

'iMlin fitttu 4- in o fbnbuo-ir Ifr nH tbnu* 

flirir ftit' 4 ^ bo- o '|n*it^u ;<f 4 ti Lour# *u <4 n to 
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relate with satisfaction i "I «•'•»•* usuc spo.hd fl > >r a; y*-hU-, I 
stroked one fellow’s er,r»4» piv .sed nr rG l-u-l, n a* amiable 
to them all. It was tt delight to »h»- sjv-en - >>V *,( *; v , a . 

eyes!” Hut he U on hid terms a,* 1 !; it;-* **uu j*'* s*> It* d-dar,*, 
himself strongly «*|*|w*hv*I to br< n<>-h »f the *•>-, for 

“it no longer interfere', in any way «s f h ?';«• «-o'- •*(’ gH-iSiWeat, 
and tends more and more to become *» n* %-,»•! «;>eeh 
sonality of the ruler .supplies a content,” l'bu» * •• :■ ...hb-'d 

his tactic*** mid earn in !i*'*«*‘ .iiT;uj * lee* tpn-i : •* < „* »,*, d !.! ,i, u ^ 
to what he had spoken *»f m an a'lnurm* ,,«• It- h- d't ,.. 
whether it is wise t*» remain n H-a^war, * Gr o,*, «f {!.♦• only 
result, of this is to drier *»nif of the ye** v S»s m*.i th- are-n #f 
Austria instead of mating them fine..tie * t*v It th , ,* .» b% a 
lilieral pulley. Although the Heron- .-* * h-.u.d- • * a*- 4 
rally inclined, he thinks it, «ii! 1** as w-'i V i . ■e»;’V„g 
about Germany, so that the ;»!*•*» ..f tVn v,a l i ,.*? the 

German realm may become popoUr, 

For tin-. Frusdatt ha* now lieg in t., * ;:* V >' o t, w , fj 

for l'rtl%*iu to a.tMItr t he h-ad-c d.-,J. 1 -? t i -1 ,* »•,•,■ »t t , ir 

rower wim-I. lie *un «,«. much : . jo. s i • ■ , *,);•■., 

“Strongly as I am di.iiirhned to i<n nt : * *• » 1 >, • » , :a mv 

fatherland, I hate m*»e f},*- b ■*■, a nr*). jf •*. - ..f IV-.otmin 
egoism to he I*-.*, coiitriruGoni w,v*»■ H J* 

concerned,” Great Germany ; > a.jjrtvi-, *•1.* .• S ‘ ■,*.* * ,»! 5 o« 

is dead or Moribund, the *‘ < »-* man * i ” *?,,• -,p e ,! >>, iiG t# 

a mere phrase, tin t 'out 1 - d*» t’ ■ **a :*? Hi. i - >**ntr 

on the homon, and head,-. davit, 'UVi.a* 4-* } w ‘ ; .*f 

that the grand dukes »f ll.ad-u ,o,d Jt,are,*•,».(», *5:. »- i; g» «.f 
VViirtemlierg and Hue.in c, ,»/,■ >«■»!*. * , »*. • part ef l.e 

on h las? ( an you tmagm** Ko'.g M•»i t,,,:;r , r » \a;, ->iin 14ante 
Ideau that tli" eiup» iur ,4 tf„- Firt.eb sh.tii ,ej! s, «;!#, (l-j .-anI or 
Austria over Isis d»ad le-dy > ** 

Meanwhile la* has twreme aeyii4,i.f.,-d u C i-t, s<,*ne, fur wle-n 

he accepted Ill's post he stij,*(!,*♦• 4 C(,u* l.i- 'is* ,*,’4 ('< Hut, 

all the German curt*. Wttiun a fr» >,,» »,‘ In .a! 

edge has become wvlhiigb co»npie*e, >,%, jr .**, the 



















Ji)}( of Lift* 1,1,1 

mini“Mr-*. *it<* »*.<•« r ♦ tlifwn, twut *»tlw r uitri^m-r t Mlmsi 
tlrlufiif i»t tlii 1 * fWtn uf juthlir nf \ire. when he 

itrite-. htiwst the turmoil rtf llcrlin, it i-i in the rnrtliu! vein of 

an .turn “ >t h>ir!.eW, 

lit* li4 i bf rmm- fi 4111 ! iif t tr;ivr!*» thost lir innl^ 

iiUmiv* XUUnn^h hi* trffr 1 *in lii h imIV ismiill) »*in} inHt 

tlu* v%jhv% -nm of ha In hr t mI! 1 ].•» r, Hi mmrnl *mh iiiiUm 

tlii fftmnm hr t-i 0 ivMi.li 4i|p» uni’*! |^r|ii'lnfiSIi rmplm-nr- tin unm%\ 
if }»* \% III riliiii if ty lir* 1 Ifnimln \ui*U ritrtW* Hrprnlmp ti v 

ltit4o}mt t md IWh. Xnw that lit* ii ahb* fur Ur |tr*f Um* to 

1 1 U *** a unm* umm^rtl iuo! I it If 4* rmttrt n Irro 

m a tlrf ih^nhr’4 t» h,r ntfm * Sam *rlf iinmnrrfv, S\ h<m 

JnIi J 4I«l4 4 * 4 Vi 0 wt hind it U U Ur 1 htM J< %% ami (|rf f M| IV fit ‘i* |l# 

1 * hut*; U>* *h'sf< of ** hom* uuh 4n Mtmv^u nr 

ibittUvif oUrf t U dr hi** tipi »* }m a on * is iifost lir |i 

iiu drti hi pa^n-h m Dm inii, Ur m ;Unr , ur U»mr 

lm4* M I? I U ’ *»* an t !* t < mil , I i mr | 4. hi h* * tn tm*t 
Urnr h* onU a * > ip io, rm 4 m > U**v,, {to! f * iruir ,4 h 41 

uiih! I h r- •• v oprv ,;fp! m Ur * . r 4 4nr 

In 10 0 llrt'.i 'n r*‘. Ml lih* jMifV. O t 1 \ m4i 9 fMV }p CmI'1 

Hit * 'If' t ],rm UIJ H U O'; f M f ( ** { hh\ t L* 

vi }o tut' 0 m! tMftih U 1 14 ? 1 m.ip! p 14 spin 

Ilf on MHt U*>4 riP.M4gh Im IlMipirlf Sp'f»HP Up* 4l.*U4 

ilf 4%»4r ti #Hm| Mf Mlif-o I *HO »r'l«! MilMifii'J w* ‘ ?#m >,r!( 

in Iht'i JnpO, I j^tU'?U!n pt* in i ftr hum 1 pa, u!n \ , . * 

u ?fi * r hr u a tra ^ Irphnpp m U.^- I 4 m mms! 

I04|4p 4, I «'*»nw* m.4ih^ * 4pj,N i4a iih 11 - » 44*104 mi 

II J?4?l n !m- tp U o. / hm Ip-iIhhI Hmo* pm 1 mum ;m Itif 

OmMMHM J hr hm \\ % > hn f 4 homMu^ Up 4 Ut4t iw, of U«- 
»■ \phn* im4 4-4imim« Atahhl !,t im,* m* m r^Hia m f | 

4 01:1?;^ \ U ^ ^ t|*j l > <>’ r t-> PiUs tl t H,Mr t M 

UU'Hyhn aud pi-; n-M.p-p SImm-s pH on4 U 

Jtno pi>n>yi* h,t>f 4i f h $ 4n mC f * U ,f ^Lp i Its 

lOiiiU’i aud n h* a*, t fin V4M'%* }\i m| !f ; .J ih, I,* »% 111* 

rlljMl ** t I j?M- H'4f ,1 , 1 1 I i-i l |m* lpi'5 tic H *‘H 4 Uoit I w< »‘i ({•;, M 

Hit MI U*' fu'*'h f h h i'i * •• , .* I f v nop*** * r iM f s n 4 hi #|| 
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** lU'Cthtn't u i’.v t”.;n /S7,t. k , 


coopt'd up." N*or d<»lit e:uv ?*> u •■n !■> , s: . t l... <v j # 

too much constraint about them. Aim h< An',,',-,, ■, % ; p.,u; K | : * n , 

joyment comes to him only win n the j>: n i <■, w if >.■<;*,* , s , u - t 
begins to talk to hit indruioer.t, Tit!) L- ... , 
tially, it is always himself whom L w», i >r n t 1 -, . »};«• 
is over, he deserifies what It !:;»» I<»•»•** g i%\> .• »*, p t , j„. 

variably a man of net am. “It »'i* 'do tL .'un,; ,*«d ( .,hh„ 1|? 
of a whole human life. ... If I >.ft*u h. i; I , u„v M,** »j.at j 
should always be valiant.” Tin. t» »i.*» in -t u *, »ft, t ( 0 

the Appassionato. Or in inittgimthtiu {*,.■ ... .• ,.f »L}\ 

troopers, riding into battle, th> tv.»i <■», 

and thinking that, he i. riding L-, A,- ;■ 1 K-rn^ in 

Mendelssohn: “Tin* man is r.-uMv 3».tu:>g a v. t s h»,j 
one of Bach’s prelude.: “11m* m.»u u,«> 5 , ,,»v. * t,, I.n ait’-i; 
hut hy degrees he fought hi, w iv thr.r.g,’. . 4 { iVht iy .,\ |(lV p,s 
profession of faith,” 


I Ins enigma!ical creature, in f I*"* end, ,»m ^ , ,,, , ) ; ^ 

Beethoven. He .*«yu “ Beethoven j, 5 .* 1 v y. 1 .... , Js 

accordant with my nm» He d.* v , U,,o 
w’hen he eonfcHM',*.: “(Ltul mum* t»j.* ► di r.<- »r. so of u„ 
opposite direct ion.: to nn*jcipnh<':n »,}” * *1 , , V} ( ,iv !i,” hi 

those days, he lamed reveivntiy b. f,„v n»,«?.»•« 

Keudell was playing, the piwui ,t .. m m ... u,,, p .,e,-it,*L 


came mto the room ttehiud him, and >»iet* */,-.*.{ j,. ri f.,r a f, a 

seconds over the jilayrS head: “ l.Vn J.,- ,l-»u }. v »»..• «tn 

(low arul looked out into the gjn.immg wh:.’- I w ■>,» mu pl-tung” 
Kuch seconds of iuevpiiraM.- .moti.-it, of ti „4 »/if 

surn-nder, rare moment, of tender -»-if d-;,;.*:, Sii she hn,. of 
sue<<ssioii to the parovv'ijjji of u» ;v:e Lo. >, r» * .id;.; .J,*(!«• 
ecstatic melancholy he tied to evp.-j,ene.* ;n :,n 

♦«» very rare myi»doi«» dor, U f .e-^ h., i 0 

life once more. When y jvu„t< HV,|.„}.h, year* 

K*fore he had lived -» riot.es.,!v, *W, ?„* UM hmdh 

nought in hw mind of the s„&m, wi.,, Lot fLu f,| (i , hv.*h 
compamons. He speaks merely of ** t?«„ d-H , *», u »-,«• . Luupague 
of youth was fruitlessly e«Vr»e«r t »ig, 5li ,| <*, k; j. viwrf ...Mj.t;, „* 
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Afraid of the Forties 

clinations as its sequel. I wonder where Isabelle Loraine and Miss 
Russell are now, and in what sort of way they are living. . . . 

I cannot understand how a man who reflects about himself, and 
yet knows nothing or will know nothing of God, can endure his 
life instead of dying of self-contempt and boredom. ... I simply 
cannot understand how I used to endure it. If I had to live now 
as in those days, without God, without you, without the children 

_X can really see no reason why I should not lay aside this life 

as one takes off a dirty shirt. ... I feel as one feels on a fine 
September day when one looks at the foliage begmmng to turn; 
healthy and cheerful, but a little melancholy, somewhat homesick, 
longing for forest and lake and meadow, for you and the children, 
all mingled with sunset and Beethoven’s symphonies.” 

Religious belief and family faith are now more strongly inter¬ 
woven than ever. When he is afraid of unbelief, he is afraid of his 
old solitude. He looks back at the days of his youth with a strange 
animus, a peculiar hostility, which helps him to bear the oncoming 
of age. “I am a little afraid of the forties,” he writes to his 
brother. “ By that time one has crossed the pass, and is on the 
down grade leading to the vaults of Schonhausen. Yet one still 
tries to persuade oneself that one is at the beginning of life, and 
has its essentials still before one. ... It is so difficult to dismiss 
a certain claim to youthfulness. When one writes one’s age with a 
3, even though the 3 is followed by a 9, there is still something 
which assists this illusion. Life is like a clever tooth-extraction. 
We think that the real tug is still to come, until we wonderingly 
realise that it is already over. Or perhaps in view of my occupa¬ 
tion here in Frankfort, a better comparison would be to a dinner, 
at which the unexpectedly early appearance of the roast and the 
salad arouse an expression of disappointment in the faces of the 
guests.” In one case, sarcasms; in another, self-reproaches, 
attempts to constrain himself to a patience and a renunciation 
which conflict with his burning thirst for life; for his Faust na¬ 
ture makes it impossible for him to forgive God that the core of 
life has always to be waited for. What he has done so far has 
been nothing worth. To rule! That would bring deliverance! When 
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1h‘ is fortjr-N.», Kr»«l*‘i* i** 1 *" ’ ' ‘ ■-< ’• P .♦* 'h- n;tw, 

of lift* beat higher i«* *Ut »:•••**: *»■'’» » ’-PiP - ” p. it: » r , 

At length III* «I!Vwen: t w-c.l l ">•!'. *!-*>', P l t f u 

P<>W of the whnh* Ht f J'h.t It’*,* l f fl '* .P .-H.U.-'t *,* | i!Ul , 

to wash* l»Me‘i floTtJW'i Hii.i'T it ! *P- »• »•; .-»*!» 

with till* ftill of tin* VH!!-..nsttu*nv of Jr'.,,;...-! ” 

This intimate cnnfc.ncn, »Pvh »• ' !> f i Ks, , , y jj ir 

kitt«l» dm V I>tt onft i * * Ms*' *:;»• ui.e * if ,<( | s _ t? 

it likewise iliM’low. the *•!',«- r -»f in P* -f , «/,, A | 4 ^ 

Mf» with hit loyal ?■„> P *? »V : - l* ! i>, f;,„ 

M Nothing l«it riirtnfs.iUJH,” h- »?;.»- = v t * r }1 i-,, 
deliver ruler** from that eomvPi-.,, ( .f ; ?. ’ | il( wr 

many of th*m, to r* the <n * > •-> , . 

them as noti.ui;' lost ft*.- u*. .n-.i ») if ,, |,, r 

enjoyment and the eve, of <,» l-f, ,i- , • .* ” jj u 

muivk, who hn-> jn.t l«-< U'l^hen; ’' 1 * j> , r, ,, .... 

proving that (»',! tie- g, v i! ,f. >*‘1 , f }' y, - s, , ,_ n , 

origin, -* t up t»o,l wt*--- ?t ]> ■ ), - 4 i , 3 

(hut lintt u y h> ); (o>.i \. sj• p-'!- *>> y r ■ •» *, \ 

hli Wlt«*, h*' I.H!l Ul.l rl. 1 * * .»* " | ; k . » , ,j 

my em-mi, it h* o * r*- *. *e*, ,J! *, t >\: * .. ,y ,!, . r , , ( 

lov** wouhi I** tu t fi. r,f .► PI I -* ! ' *’ to ,-H 1.- it.UiN 

t III- tlt*tt IlHl t f*t , *' .If .V f l* 7 , ( '1 - * 1 ’'' ‘ ■, ' i i 5 i 1 ,, j- a 

for it, he »-u-«« -t hts a:*’ J ’ ; y jj 

cost arc the In*-<i .if wh-. fs-.-j U- ,S vi <,:• « y,., *• % r ,., UJ 

iicticc,” 

Ijllliwig too ties'! 4< '•I'.t Jr JJ fi 1, , . -IV,,; n'.j"r, f :V 

si'cs his spirtSuat ;»| (.»(, • L ; t „■> *,j 6 , j., x<i 

con toys a «»nssJs« f «-£-•, if,,... - k ,,,/ ,u, s 

Klcint : M Kc*|4u . P, f* * 

to fall into worhsip - >, IP < , <? v . 

Hfi WOlllli lie n lo O'f.Oi > I *'l ..s.,-,.' i ( * , S 1* 4,/,, w i| 14 

w not i asilt |n-!f ooi*{, 4 t., ,. 5 ,. j-f-.., , , , j*.< ;., it *•; v i-t-sjh 

hit catcchioii!** \.-» ,*4 » / , *, i», 

Bittmarck worhliy 

Tl». m# *!,<■ r-orito.*;, p p - ,, 
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i;*7 

fit \wvmw% win4tr4 iti n 4ut4, tin mnl in tfr Amnhn% 

turn :tt fhr tfit«t«r f 4rturn fi'> *t 4 i|4hii$ 4!i 4 tiling wlmh* 
jirrfponiini't' in fyntnff bin lu m *M«n mmrtl It) CWtttf Ttmnh 
ninf mn* tihn !ni * *»<» *h h/Mimii* Iti anntvh rrlml * \h&\ 

\ titi'W' m n? Ini 4, Tiirrrtn-^n \ iwU innti Imn a hinu^Viij**» In 

Jilt rf V'HH Itinmifi'h 4prl%u\ fllif iJr HlubtU Jit;,;' PAUnp ui I hr 

rnin4> 4snf tin in»| k*n lip >nmi* nnini 

viUnn n! Ilntrh Hh» rinvrtnnn* InunptnS tftpntiii i nifn ffSlWP 
hv§f 4 it ttmmnt i4 n l<i fin* fa 4#»r n '4i,tttj«r 
f jfir 4>nn tf" nVfhn, u< \l i ,nnnmn|» hr iinl hi m|f4 tn In hr 

tnifrfm mn,n »f*S! ?i*i ?n 1 hr- h,n |.i 44 l! Ipfn luirlt lunttirr* 

his, 1 1 i|u hmlt nmr m if r amilutn, v-* thnf nil 

flit *■ If I h-ni^rH ^nmhr 4 n i % <i m nJnMi t hr ttnmth 1 

*J1nnn i h j ■ * n r ?s m}h a n 4 n , v h Im !■**?,:<*»♦ *r f h* *lm Unt 4 

ififh trm * r |* l, *4 b' ( ■* 4 # ,;n 1 4 b,‘\l Vuf t !m lli^ Uu 4 >** * 

»«,M h > nr/. *h M .4' A I’l ^ i ir 4 *r m4 iV thn*m> 

tim;!4 ; : is- u 4nr|r/,/4 if Ihnitmh h pi }m “ n nhhruj fr nn-sru 
fr^n f Sn hn ttmhn Tin 4n^: if *j I'f,* i>f }>' u^'>i ”1 rh*‘4» 

itifhru'! f h'n-/ v i ^ -n j# «%?-4 s'.v | , » t \ > iml 4 n\ f hnt 

It hs n { !•' ' J.l <‘ ihfr ' 4 l ; v ,i'<! ■ , n>'/i \ *• 4 4 '*8 ^ m! 

irii.M'V «.- 4 t -iM* ‘i 1 « 4s ;;< t I v in hk r** nr-pr* in* hfn 4 t,i 1^:14 
in tfsv „,v<K ‘ 4 ,4 sm 1 irnsP -4 fhvnt I hr ?n,4<n *-f hr/i-s 

»,«|r Ui r%% \ hn 4 h n P' 4 l|* , 4 * i%f I f it*. *4 ! ', 4*1 n 
I^fri4 In *«fu4 nt, , . * llnl 4 n ^ *rif * * n f nn-i wt® 

iWp Ivm, u< , * . li^4 tthnf U»r hv r p. f* s 

«f I Jfuvn ” 

In tint f*'r»nU ^ m*" 4nnhl,> 

| 1 IHM 1 ft h : 5V* fr im nn»h*ri ! i* n$ |,nnrj |/nni5 

nnfh I hr nnh n4n, h rji^|4nl*4 /p * n |hrnp,>; iii 

lh:htrr nn4 #4 , *n» fhr ntn Inpnl* nn4 in * hn,itniii f fiii 

f !n *4hri , Tm '4 * m> m ? 1 h’4 iW4 nt *4 ! l 4 ( n;. 

gfiNPihH, f hr inn^i luntf fl.rm'hn, frp, n » ? n, S,m m:n4* 

l|«4 *P'* *? II r^ftrr ;J 4i% <4ftnmifg Iri'4 %i t to h< P I hr *4 fV.v 

4«4 4vpm In* l U 4 fin%ti,% n*4f *n4niurr4n 

4,j?4! i 5-r. n it 4 ni ^n fehn f r hinnhf \ \ $ >4 l„4 ll 1 *'*, \ % w 

4«4i Inv.} r*, 'fnriP'nh f -• n,?4ni fm »?r$* jrni |rn* fh‘4 min 
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have spared Yineke, b.;; ... * ' U * i“d h ft him 

self, Bismarck, alive. hi tin- «mw. a? m masu ..th»r«, s » ,4 pkm 
tluit his hatred for hi* opponent *' *hwu !tv ' i!,n ^ for 

himself. 

Johanna takes some time to f«o>*n<' too, Mo- *■<*»•« §*■»,•»; jt», t 
as much as he laves war. She lark* ad >to .p*V,*ne« *Wk 

fit him for such aetmtto; UeU w^Sd'--, :mnd-dne*n 

and health. She is wflrn * 11 , n»t »t»l* offer >to h*»»h *4 th„ ehsM*vi», 
whom she has to rare for b* mgM, and *» who** .4 teuton, 
(neglected by her husband» dt* ha* *»« d. v.o, h-ur-, .«-J month* 
in the year. She It** ••>■»* trouble, wlmd. 4*0 * *<o *-. . 4,,.- W* to mti 
health'restart* i on jnur«»y », and »* s"*-..»l to, wetst b* 

made easy for her; and, mo . Jo- v* u-* *»< •»,.,; * i„ manage 

all the housekeeping unaided, Itomn,V*» * < >"-p t ! *»- o-tt-iuh 
in order, to dixeharge «*me .usd ,ngoge >, *■» <!.,• buy¬ 

ing of furniture ami jdof» v-»*»••« * »to i." (.;' s. t > h .ogl, to 
attend to a* a change »f neeupV' u. »*<d > ■ » ! •’■ !'-■> * wrfy 

exprieiiees fit him. He, th in*;'- I* »i vt vo <• ♦ * ,» ;J du, i§ 

the hotter ei»rre*p**mle«»; ogom as J ago;;, to uto <» to, -sto d»*.» 
not write; she i* raprumiUs the s-;.Tto„-*. ( .v»4 «.*t hu**w 

how to allot her time. 

All that he strive, to th», and <dl *>.*? to- ,0; , -« d. m tiling, 
impresses her iery little ; *ud »to *!■*.• * so.-* hid.- to-t d/*nj.j*»w»l 
of his worldly life, ** If we e odd md* g > * . wvtontoiu,# 1 »- 
writes to her friend Knott IS at % *w.v -d ,-f»*>.,," •• o h.*h»u -dewtl 
anything hut «»nr*eiw», ,«»»■ ehddr.u, our }■*!•»:;»*, as.d *.*»f r^-wl 
friends -wlmt «thlight t?;»t w mid !»• Id;, 5 , f -*m v>r. he woo!-! 
soon b* strong and fre,|, oovr ;ui* ■*, # 0 , . . *U-n ht 

began this wretehwl, »t*,rs»v d’iptms^ts- : , -»;•/* 1, tn».*igtd 

him no gmtd, nothing hwt ... >•, d, tf.v.- 

. . . If he would only »h«L.. It, tn L-» .!■*.>' f-r »i.e d s»t of flus 

u»1ms turmoil, wmtld » «■*<*}»• »>•*■ fu»;!s« whi- U, with hu 

honourable, upright, e*«»-»iiM» 5 H (d.nr*. !.'*• »» »pu»e «a 

fit.twl to play a part l dmoM lr» *nd r.>sv*‘at. 

But, alas, he will not do tie*, i„t r-.-, t; ,*» },.t ,,»*•.» « drht 

•f servin' f., ! . '! ' . •' • 


















Heir !<<«r 


t.w 


# i. Thojv :* n>< !it!Kuhn|» dhuul wh;tl !>** *»> for 

uii ran i** tuilur-i! to hun thin »!tv .t.s'iof v*» of In. own 

mttio-nf !0»r t! ■<».*,j* 15*0t*t, for In* own l*> i<* lit tnnl Unit of 
| lt l -,, (l n4 tin* it!«>o ilt-tl !tn (oH* rout* *, ho* *'oSU ,»gu«*0 

* hr* *'\-n f*« *(*■ 3 v ."i **!>*ut thiii! U* h nr*.' *Tnttt*r! 

1 tlii* h>ni.: *00. u.th‘‘>1, h* moo ’4 li»,i it iniol. niMt* to l»4*r ti «if** 
|}Q * rt , **N«‘Oi,;i» »*« *. Jet (<*l h’ln {.1 lUiit'Ji, or »*H *>♦* 

tthiHoti* n, to 'i|'*sr h-,hi 00 'r, tin* ijitsu ■ of 0. irrol Hm 

of obits ,ir*rs* an*- n >4 4* f>oil! wh* *1 li»* *'lt**o* 4 **biHm 4 

-.iHl-v’.ioo r for f, 1 1 »i ff. **!:<• ho* 4 him i »4 ?*:m null, \n*t Ho* frrl 
*.f bo* fi-in? o r.' 1 1 ■ * on.!. .1 h*'i' o>t ■* ijili. s *-1 itt«'i >m or 

*.f I’,,• >• m h.,' '•'* m '• : ol h 1 h** '<h '»Ut* i»‘ik***t 

?| t,, r >< ",(S l ■ U.> f , 1 / 1 , 

If, fisul'i A * lit' * * *■' * ,- h *'■ » * •' - t! ,n 1 »**** 4 'i *tn, lt»l 

,,JS.;5. V - m n • “ \t, i *- ' >„, '> *• ; “ '< ‘t.'M, . -M A U HI) lit 1 ® '' f * 

iu { ,| .*!- -i »!■ -i • '"O., *-!'*!’ i i *'»' -I't’l ,s 

HU lt «, , !.*'"■ ts;" i , . ‘ it: < ” ' ‘ h t4 <i*’ WljftiH In !:> » if! 

Ill* f ,»» I* A‘\‘; , ft 1 *t ,* t l* > •"* 1«1* » Hot ‘h**M <4 

nr., *„ .4 IS* *o I H i* >t- o. fh i I* *»:o t'i o-l- . *h» hou. 

JJ1, ho*?!, {}*.-! ,*f I. Ih..,:*! it to if .»*•-■* »•> *Md^.,*oh for 

,« r, }«• JOiHO|i* : t »::i ,h«r*'» iii-'t -t, -|»0‘I "■?**• -I - 1 :10)0-0 ( 

,f hsiw-lf < -t u.i it, “ t *,>, o **..,! > 0*4 to hot •'*'*» <> "* 

f*4 no rno-h of inn*, (Oof *1 it 4 *i I 

,f ,!»I,*•..?;•»« I tou;;." *tto, » |>ho -■ for «*>- M»*..'! 1- .»**., -Hi-*•* till 

f.. 1,-0 ih iVin.h. >4 *o»2.J . i-.iof »«' .Jio’3 ** •* 1 

otlM Aitliit lot, s,-!S ..it t:«- >l’o*o *!* o si i * , f i o . • : ti<* I liiM-'.iil 

»!.•H,.--- .*■'. •'»''* o* '.'‘"to’. » * o '* i*" «'** f! "‘ 

>* m . ** to* <■ 4*tv }■*. j* ,*>’ ^ n, h *' 

! >h* w*,n 1 i- '■'* >‘^*<*»* i 

‘Mti SU-flVi.hoh-i, ?o* »'*? io 1 , **!*h Sits « to* n* l S,i*s of h* S' 

rin,., }, n,,,- i-.o**, n,if ■»?!>• *!h*tt 44 

»?.o'' n. * ■ '* o* "<n ** > "* ,j! »*»’' f*-‘ - 
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Ht r Dt'imt at (\mrt 


anything which the police had better nut rv/*d, on* 'ho:.; 'tinAt 
they might pass on to the king . , , or t*> a ret.: ; , r & f 
... Do not forget that what ymt wimp, t to t ha,-; m w..„ r 
bathing hut is as likely as not to tie mjv» d In re *.j- n* *•* »,:e. *%,..u*- t , 
warmed up and with a sauce added." 

Her debut at court miscarries, though «►'» h< it-. U,,. > . t 
He is invited to a trip on a Whine steamboat, vad io,*h- ■* !>' cu*. 
too, that she may he presented to the k»*sg assd »>:,(■ <{.„ *■>», J, ,* 
“their majesties ignored her entirely, although ^ ; ^ i, 

hours together ou the sti'ainlamt cn hi* jvtit cor.» ; .<, , t v v;irt , 
was not very well, anti therefore had ter* ms n K >, > 

for her, and the princess of I'riiirw stttddvd }« t d4d»-< v»- r v , 
Although the prince, in the tu«*>t nmnd-h- wa x, u<-.i t ■ mPm m> 
for the marked neglect of my wife, }»■»• sm-o„.d.- I | V,r;,„ f J 
anian royalism .suffered under the ?. ,1, so !.,,*» ,*. V i »-.. 

verge of tears. . . . Your chivalry * he r. th -i v 

will make it easy for you to .|..r*t»«d that I i <: f , \,,,y ; t ‘ 

tmnof my wife more strongly than 1 r..„M f„ • . t ,. t rn. 

might happen to myself. ... Of emu-w I »m>4 * » ... . j., r 

that she was not slighted in any way, th«» tiwv ».*!,■ . wr 
usual at court.” 


we can reconstruct flic 


plain statement of grievances made !„ the kmgS fico S \\, 
not doubt that on the homeward journey ,hh » s ; ,, .. 
her best to prove how futile this wt »f hfe w,„ h,, * m., 

1™^“' " '““ V iv r " r ,' ! ‘“' ,W ” “» *'■ ■■■ 

litmtr h”'4h"‘' ,W . . .... 

Jismarck provides JoUmm »itb ewvtrhmg 

; r ^ r ? W ( T r ' mm ' a HmHl of women, hi iM.uh' 

carefully to details. When he writ,. t.> J«, ,, ^ * \ U * 

missioning the latter to buy* H cadom-re ,i ‘ • » ’ * 

«*»• a* .:i::: 



Thf Kitty* Mental V until tiun jt;g 

ftir J»4sttim-i, ittnl *a \’• it it ti* Iit- *if juoitv mtfitjttr, t h* ut \ rib of 
^usr, 1'<1 IV a!:„ rt w »lt fan, Mlm-n mu 4 ntM!r hri.Uv »h<i t 

il b u-cl ( ‘» u i“’**,.;<» In- !imc« If Juifr, »tu* ||* |„„,t, ;i || 

fur M»<'limit ,, W-um- 4,r h rt „ Uk.» M bum* fur t!».*r 
hmi'*. Hv ■„* .'..sripLiivutt ,m t.» tmtr n rtmiii with *|itn|,4ittg 

mi-iiiiU, ; t «4t J...m It.-r. “ I’m i- ,!«• ttmiM t,,< »,n ^,.^4 t,» 

tli^.nrr *i“ir I W«i *f.*t 1 , 1 *. t„ riirr _ v rt j| f j, v „, f rt j 4 ,. rn |, 

nlnmt *m> 'fit 5 

||.. .tUv.it ■» snrUtilrv lu-r JW.-i,!, i 4 M il4ttrl 4* /, J >.}**•,>4 m 

Htf.vtfitnU'U .4 h* r fuller, i, ,;h*4 l.i t nn vwtt 

for Wr.it U, K ^h, , ; rtttil «|j». . ,.f **ts»r 14»{,. Staff of ,rv>,, tm,!* 
Wl? liijt.v- SIJ. t-tc;. ?f> f. , „ , lu mMT « >U't111V hfV. ». )„■ fit»' 

frurn . .t.*4 rnimti, amt 4 i, Mtrr t„ j*. n ,14 

ilnis m c 11 i n irNii^r/* 


f 

i *" ' '■ ^ *' U , Ti**‘ h*fi || I4I*'» 

t 5 ,ivt |i,?j .«,■ j '/ , Vt. (,• r btl at t ,■ f n> A },% ;, t ,.unfit t -III 

IVit.i'.tf „„ ♦{,. J„ u ? M ,.J. 

%\ 11 , ! s >;i *. -* * *■• - !• t* . ri* > ,| }t j-<-( imu *<ft s-u 4 

(ItfIVi*:; S». I >n. ,5,1..,; I,,... „t rnlit iiiuit \ i,f ji,,!., 1,, WSiil.- 

? ■ " J J ;-tn VI H kUrj.tl, til. L-.<t k . •.{♦. 4., 

l>f t(„r . : ♦: »f *!„. ivmk.4«.tl, l’« Ul t ‘1 lU v 

Mt I,., i i •«" .mail n t j ( . t‘fr lt}» t*f “ fi’,) ii v 

I* ft I I hi -*■> H " 4 t* 1 ' , ,tu4 .*,*,* lift f«* tvpunr 

tlv v'»». 'I s !•( .1 *; .is t.v, 1st *t« «44l < v» f* t }-‘vsi„, .fin. jik, 

b- ’i-tt-,, | • 4 ..,4t li.il-i rL. 4uift}( «4 *Ur .u,' ni \,u 

tj.it , 1',’cS f’l <»(• n i.ili 1-1 t>« ff* t f t 4 |.l • '!«' i t «■ S'vv % HtJ) 
tf.r .... t •-» it,' .1 h »n t «*U i»» fits»**'*■ ” 4 f«- *tj*3u, f> t 

}. */.i ■. ttUtik b.t‘4 tli. .»■ f» , } 

fur \a,n. 

^ 11 *’ 1 1 ‘* V< !»r I lif^ rti 4»i*M« .i.’f 

•II J.l 1 ,•,} k i > , 4{f }«»> at <4 

»«"t4. i m *-.)•, i'%, * tiwv ti.f. <jv. iiutUt.M,!, .4 ft. 0 ; f!, tfs tt 

III* J*V»» *■* .‘I Ilf Vh, 4 pJ. , ' ( tv|".i -ttiiitt, V.tlii, . 'I t<l 
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Bkmarek Stfimh hu iVUU-iw 


he had really been insane for nuui> tear-.. Ibsung *i>- crPo-tl 
weeks, Bismarck, riding at tin* king's ud>-, found s* tow to 

hold his master’s bridle. When the king. who could tro >■'»>■»» bear 
the smell of sealing wax, and uhunt the od-'Ur ,-i ',4, t,,-.-,* made 
positively ill, was travelling in the t *;*??■ t ir ■;* ohned 

saloon carriage (the tsar win «n itnrb*rit. r >, ... 

in a fit of apoplexy. Thereupon the .truggh » -if •*., fuwht-% 
at court became acute. The adherent*. of tie iv-.;, ah, , 
to maintain their own position, wanted to g.o, xo In p.-rji-hi 
ally renewed representation (the temporary 4pj '■:*»?! i,-h» of » 
“deputy”); the adherents of the princ.- ,J ISoo,*>,>.cd « 
regency, which wmihl bring them to the fr*>nt, 

Bismarck happened to h>« in H* rhn at fin to, | b wu*-, , t ,,t 


alarmed at, the eourse of ev« nt *, which h> hid l» S' u,-, 4J ,,- ;f , but 
his bridge to power hud broom.- diaU, tW wb-if H dtmu 

thought of him was plain enough, 

At Olmiitz, eight years before, and ;js tie • if t i 




war, lour years Dot ore, tlte wishes of the war 
frustrated by the opposition of H.-onaic!., nh». ,u - ' , * 
had influenced the king in a dim-hon n.nU.u i p, W 4,- 

sires. Since then. Prince William and lb-mcit. 1, ,i.vt ..»■ * ,df*-n 
enough. Their mutual didike hid ma.-i- !.„•*,t rh » } .«», f,„- 
political^interests made it nee.-v.ari t„r then. to ?„• *k>ng 

terms. Now, when the king wu . lung » »•>«-;, p ; , ; »,\\ pp,,,.. 

invited the envoy to take a long walk »rtj. lit,-,**! h, uoL-d 
or Ins advice, said that Wiliiani, *f he tool m,-i tL- g.utsautt, 
would do well to accept the eonditution SM p ,»n-| y M de¬ 
mand a revision. Bismarck was also in ,.f ,» ,, vfi f „ ,, ( H . tu , L . 

tins would stabilise conditions. Are w. *h »> he rt 

pected, m spite of everything, to h.mm. i 

ess did he think it. likely that he would Ur fu.o, JV-aiti 

or . lat would be the best way of r* sm «t*»<g «« ytdh 

the new ruler? 

new 8 | IU lad *«■**»«? U«ik* !#•*-« j-,. 

' r :”" 1 ... *'■*• ■* 

propobal to m-btalil,,!, ,, 




" rmjut' lu <itilin’ ■' hi’} 

enntrnh I!*• mad,* hr- nay ♦.* (In' h« ir In (lit* Homm*, wht* 

*l“<> »** N't,!* », 4w!m.*,| Hi,- <|(-n*»a, William, j,. rf.vHv 

frank and «M)> IS- min*, r, , *>,«,(,.„} t„ 
m Isi tlui* 1 nitJulriifi, n 

“ V"‘* »rntM *!>» ?«•»). r hi Iiimiimn amm-ml HU> 

,mu-fk, "n»4 dr,*rm »U- intri^u.-!" tin kiu-u- that Man. 

(rttftVI »,»■• 1*1 Hu* .•H-he-ir-t*, and mm awaiting n**.ult* a hii 

imtmtrv md. Tl-.r j>nmv «*nt for .MatdruflV!, nml, n* th» hutrr 
lm«l h'< mbU .} IW im ..«»» dim, ,inr,* Hi,* li» s{ ** 4r*.k.*, hi* mm 
«hnwH, and wn«d*d tlnmntvj, »,» a.v.mij.any hi,,,. 

Hit*. |«r«" .('.Hi iliamnv.l 1u* n „!Vtr, ■ and, in Hn* autumn »*f lHdH, 
th*< }>!■!»«,, «hi* h id h«-n imf.iivd U,th ■««*(,* I.f .:Vtu;t»4n% *-n**i*^y, 
hmi limm-lf m m mjynt, V hh.-ra! ♦ ahtm t « H|ijmmt«4. 

Hiniiart'l/'t Hr mi. I*. Inm-d, ,*.-*,4 .h.haima l...|,.4, that Ip- w.udd 
nan hat<• f*< t* ’-r.;" hi> , ll*«f IS-, .m u, I,, aw.ttr that hit n*-w 
M t ->\ fi, ?!:'•*, f.-r ,t/t imji, *r! aid miiv in tin* frit) 
ml h>*iir, ». r>v>,*d H,.,» »„*.,( t„.|,, a->u!d >>u ,41 , that Hi,* 

} 1 *'»■ 1 ■ 1 <■ *, haif \i4.*n %-m H*ih* it-'ulU iu, mm a mu 

wmitu., ’• | 4 4 ! in Ftrtnlh.jd , *;»,■ ,H, In thr n,iii.i),uin* 

<4 tls, ),;**””*!’}'' '*'» 1 nSiu »., thi idr ,*H||,,. H,,». h»-r 

wlf"” V u-tiui lr;,, in a, %t „f •>!■*% hat ml and Willuim’-. 

!;» -taf* iy.a*d-i !>■.-> irtrrnf 

*"<’hm,gf m »L v>,4 • >»’ hf >hr mrilm »t thii flat** !»* hj-t 44,.)-. 
“I h»»j!*• that * <haS3 f.-vl f, **a-mH.'.l la t.» I* nr-* «*r m it* l tin.} 
i«y>»**Sl HJiiv >..*av j*i *!,, ti^htu^ jnmtmn »•< in tM|H nn»! 

IKitt, If it Sii. .<4*| | ft*,, iuin„,/ii|4»" fa i***mhm*' am Inii^-r H«.* 
r«4»’*» **f a»i.4 4(?<!*i>«a!t4, tin- j»fva*-«i.- «,r Ha- tmnhn of 

« h^4* ’!<*} it » milt !•..», .m*v »nv rh'-m* f»M a tmmn-tit, 

I hnv,- i-iiwiy!, i„i ..an <*. xnlith m% , a«*i if Hmj r»m 

ttmmi tu j(im' -*Hh ♦,* m* mtfy awf * », l •<ha4 Sn^sn* 

la «(»!•• r«-wUn *,-■• tj,.- i-mhu, „f thihv yarn. It 

«-t!J It*- a matt* r ..f inihtTi *vm*. tn tnr tnhctln-r, in tin- 1 *- day >, I 
}4ay th** jiai't of >ii«.?«a<mH*>t *<r tlsat *,f r.«q«*n an*! 

MH s » rt.» tie*- jju'i*«;**•< t *»f n a»ni «»!•!*■ 
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for me as the prospect of a p*T*Mt.-n* j g'ev tnitflcv, dis¬ 
patches, and grand cross*-., * F,very thing c* ko r a* nvm oVWh,* 
says the actor.” When there »* talk of hi* being tr.»«»*>Vj uA *0 Si 
Petersburg, he writes: «| think there i* hk-h to !*■ I -*4 »,atlar 
here, politically speaking; ami l shat! !*■• gUd t,* to m< F„* non* 
in a bearskin, eat caviare, and hunt the e'.h ( ” 

In Bismarck’s ease, such letters are u'u'dt iivos-H adv.-rtbe 
wonts and reinsurances while he lade, h. > tin;*-' Th> tv t >ally 
no question of his ever becoming the Schenk.moot again 

and nothing mttre, although, hi reiterate! ,;>nnt*, h -* * }-■, 

longing for such a consummation. Ti, 1! n ah •<«* r W‘h,»t I* 
really has in view, should he low lit* to. tot go-.t, F ; , mem-dm*.' 

resumption of the fight in the ehamh*». ham vfm.g 1, ** |» 
changed once more within a few wr 0 .V’hougb »h. yi r* g,-*,t 

is riot so old as the king, h«- i* ov.-r n.ft F-..'U \ v »•. t<„» 

immortal. For the itonee, she is ahh to imhi.v F « ? ,..,1 **> vim 

mou her literal friends among the mtbi'M v IFimi;-,v, ; 1 ,4, 

iered, Fsednm and his eccentric wife ai-e >,■.■■■<< ‘ > Ft •>» ( .»», ,-^^, 1 , 
in the end, Bismarck is to go info '*• vdc ” ». *»- p, * - ,K-t (v * ,y, t 

soon as he learn, bis fate, he wan?< f-» F- I..--' *:,.i «,*?-* tb- 

regent, and, as be bim.rlf r* f*ort dm-iet > H- ,go g» ; :h re 
markable freedom: ** If b H giv.d pity th.»» tb , A b,„ 

been amiiuulated during my eight y,*,»r-t «» Frankf >s» through 
my knowledge of jar-on, ami Mono, i-,t g.».„| etwi:, 

be destroyed, fount t* .i-dom will make h’.oi* ll n.ij< mtM* tiu jc 
on account of bis wife,” 

<4 lhat is precisely the point,” raw *F- teg. »:V, '• t' v*doi«% 
notable talents eaimot !«*- udtaittugeoijdv vs>*J*-. j, l i.-S-n-w<**-rv, jf*,r 
at. any of tbecourt* the previa**- ,»f bn «.f,- w.mM 1 

It, seems, then,” rejoins Its uium-k, ” t?u* l mv ibf mud* « mb 
take in not marrying « tarth-.s 

f-r li I h vl nn $ I 

sup post I should b«v»< the ’uisss** clam* **» l F- ? c c ,oj F redout f *1 a 
post in which I feel mvstlf at bom. ” 

I do not understand why you »r*- i*. F*f»-r th,. matt.-r. 

St. I etersburg has always la*« r**gardnl a, *?;.* p.n* in mir 
diplomatic service, and yon nugh* to acr,-pV *,-,,.** ajq.Mtnfm>-f«t at 
a mark of the highest confidem-e,” 























Master timl Man im 

“Of rmir,.* if Ymir Hnrat l%Jmw {mt* if in find «■„>, th.*»v 
is nothin)!: m**iv Ut in* 

Whi'is hr .m t«* rvfnw* his nmm'n nlrnttf wfmt u ItMy In 
h«|*f« » in H*r tv,vni Hn -nri i: 

■‘lh* y*nt thill'* I tUail to *.Wp? i hr tn\ ant, imnitlri* 

f< t r iWr^n .‘trt'.'uri amt my »m»* insuidrr f.«i- war. Tin. nrr «!«•■ 

juu-tin* nf * I thuruii^hly nmlrcdiui.l," 

** Nuh ii'hty t fhr ninnf i'hiuji. tent I.nn4i*»i4 t’ltuuitt ^nia-ru liU 

rin*h* wtlhnui an inti 'h^ nt ,w»vtrti->. , . . Wit limit nt 

inini^rr-., V.inr Umut *41 f}«4 tin -mf»nfrt»*tj.m, , . . 

L,i4 (If j-r-uih-, fnr Ahmr fin* tyihmw •*, he 

simw- fS»r i nf *» Jmw-r of rtlfn-l . . , |*«t fo 

h !M tmt • of, fin- svtjn.n in tthu-ii fh,, , t | it vtiHln W s4i 

fell tH Hit «, rn di.,1. A » n ilili.-SHtttrrin 

kri'* (in 4 a irnur tn li.-.lrny fh.ut In hnil,|.** 

Itkmaiv* thru jum . , 4. tu Ltlr uuv.-v «if ,41 Urn namf t.-r-. of f J*»< 

In tjii ■! I> )'i tic'if it niinct lioftiott Hi iiinm‘1 nu*i 

VVnh'iJ.,, «<■ '»* i.ti :n4n it,.,» t , *4" *?< if tin ah . if m 4illi 

»■**!* *•» ! « hi si. i Hf lit* *n :i.|rr,nt Ht. hnhfm .-i, * h> .1 .tlit, 

tui<i H-r }>t,uu-t4ti uf fur ni-iu.ui' lit,- (nh 4 ,,*«< i.tti}Ji«3«ii }i lit* 

shift •> »V-,| .,J 1 I Nt) t.iln; 4.fi* *'"(»!'1% .hotiM*-jn ituii ti>« u itrlt 

off hit m.*k. It tin •iiiinr fun** ft.- «tv fa I hi- fjnii-tu.fr ««f 

tftr u»<r4> r uhn tf.i.-.fo hr u }ir«s«n*>uj? ha wiuid. 

Ihtfr r<Wo,’atm fe-n i,r; t -r Wl urn jmMo ,4 fji ,mj* of tfu- 

of a -at not l»U ; hr h,**t nis-H ir.t,4 rt -.mI.!:, i'-i ;» in» *»f 

tfiija, |{. i.n nut !»■.)>; ) ti h4 Inin l.uf 4 hnu'-i-t au.-.-r a-» an 
Hlfir. r ; *f-,.«* 5 »’»a 4 and kui.u, I» aS! t> ij.. , ?aij,. ca.r t«. hu, 
hrnll.t-r a h-U.rt > JI..J Mill »m -ijnm fitlfft fan 

ifii'uuijtf f* in *• f, Ui’i.aui fat,! im«n i‘(hif;f \ mat In-i iiu.>it»a«iittuti, 
am! ».») it, if hii.hn‘»4 «4fi ff.r tiitf J*»ai-uau uila* i »fsir}* «nv 
Idrlaiiij *ti t'Vr.l* »a f Hi)!;.tin, WiShaia an jrjjuhii m fai I.afut-*, 
(iililfl'llf hi ntrn, }«> c* !•!*', )U-»f, ft. , « *»),.-!(.. H pint) ., Klt t 

» hjfitnni-s) fnlh f,»»- lnmwff an.f fur atta-Ci, If. tt.tt .aaijiit, ;t»t! 

{»• * r> j*« <»? i mi, 
lit iiitai• i 4,4 t,-4 



'»**' ‘if f'ir«- iJMfllltin, Hi tt»|t il-ri 






Mutual Itt'M'rVi'n 

table, venturesome, tlissatsstlcl; o:im/.ug, hv^v^ i vl,i,tU ; 
towards his <»ml and hi* king, h:. *< «?•, i*e;h' i!-d, I'^n- he 

would be a legitimist one day and a tvvulut eon .t *h»- «v*,f, he was 
enigmatical, but a man of genin*., 

Both men were proud and courageous, «i»d *» uas u*dv tlvsr 
kinship in the matter of per-mul rmt*'.* h v fh»r n t ,» b- st fM^dde 
for them to work together, Th* ir pi -de, ■•»*, *h- m?*!.-■> laud, tmnlrd 
to bring them into conflict, Htibant’s p;oh a ti »}.*» ,4 tb born 
king, whose piety anti cult of ntu e*trv nunh imn >. ,p,r<| boosed 
as higher than all with whom la cans' s» *., r* . sg',-. J„. ,y 

not for this reason overrate his own u*f-'I-gec, II-,-. ■>, ’f ,*>4,. vfn 

was now hardening into an *4*1 man’-. nbsUn s.-v , v, «:> »• be ctsthl 

never at any price endure the nvogsoti -n t‘, >• t ’» i.minf- r* w«t r 
guiding him; his sense of royal sip'iMoP ; tad i;.p,.Vra|s!r 

to him. Bismarck was always drn.n how,to! bn ,,,< tfghl, 

ing as he went, always on guard; .ted a u !tw,gh h aa* , s „| 

in the least rain, he was continual!; j-,*,-ng s.d »;fh i,<» 

associates to his own advantage' Wdlr.vo, rb* •. f a..old »«>t 
admit to himself that HUusar.'b gaoled Inn', of.-. m -k 

was incessantly saying to bus.rlf that }». ->.4. d H t im, Wsd ( 
out these two mutual reserves, the tw*» turn odd *., >, t r have 
cooperated. 

Bismarck always wanted to }»■ up and d».mg, WsUtam, who 
was almost twenty year, old* r, wanted only *■> * t r.i as 4 u» $• dr, 
William had no wish to eon.por anv»mug for IV;,-.*,*, »,»*. ru-n 
m Germany; Btsmarek want,d t*< aggi an i. -a- l‘. •,* vt.a *trough 
Germany, 1 he king had, «•* a **■ si,- , the >'.pt »!-,'• ^*-.? „ ? , d >*, h* a ; 
hut he would la*enttie eycited a* • •»:* n ,*i nt i, ;»,>,<,( g * n to 
furious passion. The statesman had ah* ** f .v*., i.j-ated 
rhythm of a primitive, who i» * u)i<, m »*, d*u«n 

forward by an tuner urge; hist in mum, *. ,.f . >,;;•> >*■>' , <thi 

and clear-sighted, II.im in !al,r dap) o«' >ir 4d 

king in las wake, wearing hs;»i'.,'?f out |,» d< '>■ 1 ^ ^ ,suthe 

service of another the tragn al rigor.' .4 a g., omat.'d, 
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VI 

I <iiir A5*-\«i»ti»'v SL Wiu V\ tHuutt’.i urjihrw, mill, »n jim Uh* 

1h itI’f 1 ^ft * i^U's liitHiil I'rlftivi»i■( h fttf tin* 

fririt.Wtsjt M«», H ittH IftH.t-, mt. rt-n!, ronthrir.l *i*j rftivlv 

m Ut*,v .1.. i<< >U\, iui.l w1,h*Ii hull, in vit*w of tl»- Ut£ «{»vtvk 
ttltrrr tit*-*** tu uvi., r\n>!i *«4 for miuumng gf., M | 

tnnuU. Wtnwm »ml hi* -*ut,*r, tb- 4..vvt W r I v^ritm (aif»l«T thmi 
b-l, w**rr Mft rii.i>*»<4 »,n, .tr*.!t« family fa-ting, nu«l W t*iv tioifv 
«w)4.' i«i Su tWH.om h. Willtititi 

iher*" tui>, *{<;*i" ii I'iJiflr- ii thilU-ttHii v, ampt*- gunrmitw,* 

ngnimt « t ir lit f u». u *h, f tvii !•**!»}*n*.,. 

All I'ti'" • nut » \ fr Vfttitfrr It. tt «t j l>\ km T.iiiU)-. vft'i y Itt grt OH 

Wltli. Hr W.vi h*n* fart V \,i | t * st a With h -jittMtf'rh Vfti'ftlli 
V‘\|*n vr-.M »,!' r Hr tn, fan it >r f il, Hf.it faw.'im 

fli»' VV ft ii ill I jo fVfttr ft|t u , ttr |JnU),* U tf It li*'tirl‘liU4 

jtivtun i n !» J. 'i’ < • ■ ”,*% 1' < ' 1 .m' fjiuwjj t<« t in" uitt |ii in viuf mwu 

liny, All »!.<• , hr » ■ *»)’4 }*■ | JfliJiJ,. nfMllftllir, tt}»'U 

i|i>- fall* y Ann, fal«. S»*l tt t ,w -t ») ifr'lM | ( , t '• ftlllliil |ll|t til jifay 1 

tls** ut« ihI, ftiiii ft* f >irr ti ii t }<}/iv tfa vriinf jful ujij»|> ,t*if, 

ll»* «)■»■> tt UMru* % tiUfilr,, t fainrfh fio nnSiJii'j', fuf }.»■ tt hh r s-t«-jjf mil y 

tai.ft.l, TI.IM In I iff ).-• .1, fa 4* mi fbkl )n ft Uti' HftK *4’ 

14» IfHI'lr I Jnjt I Ji J, v\ tl'lftIH IV HO fttdt |’ IU|4 ttfftLrf 

luff t-tjtlftit V Ii 4 vt.'f *.•(»!, Ill’, ui-i.f If}.. | ftt tltr -ir | t'-i tt t« v »f| 

wfiimt «f ..in r In . rttftfiiii-.' ftjnl }n r<*j,r4v, /,*** f|»c .r rriM^tn 

I'l'llfiUD'lt Ilt» l«-vi Vti(»j f lit » t f IsftH ( fuf V . >i I i ) (tit! tfft* I'lHI 

4*hitmii t„ 1’f.jvuft In Hi. »i »««\ n 'lihttHi n, 

Ilrpb-tt » «!• a«lA.-4, «■! 1**1 y tb t:i». 1. I,ft4 4.'iy;>4. »l, in t|»r 

gfH»u4»* l , n*f ■( i ftmftjt Ini ti». In At* 1 . ftii.l.’f ’■» .vi m thjit of 

I'mif rnA V\ tilt *io, ii s.m*’ «<f Hi*- om'ift-.t J,* l.»n^ ( -tf «mS 

iiivHuu. * flrn lift' r In • li ftf vttitl, hi* ny>»i rut*!* fr*'tffi|{ *tf mj]i| 

iiwnt jt»**4n* ' 4 In t?..- j, S! »h, \m Jlumtu* lb «u»HH l( 0fty w.« i 

jifrftnfn* to tii* l-t.i:, thin art. n.,{,'4 U.m nt « «m» **f f.|..«4v f«nm, 
ji«> f< ij <4 lua h* I Kr i t !»i ».»vnf, n*nl *ini{l*-*i him 

out for *tr.!in»‘f if>, hi <<»* tvlt<n }*r j.TMVrt} |J\r 


jfjg Bkumtck Aijmmt IFnr 

Prussian envoy in audience* The* was r* f i trTd f m it *p*viai 
our, mid made all liwnnrrkN e»»ik*g‘n , * V-m*. 

Furthermore, fite*v mim a y$im ><4 p< Twd ke/vg Irfihvu 
Bismarck ami the t*ar. The ttrw »ntoy wa* * wh-i •<', not wa, m 
enemy of Austria* At the time when Mio,*.*^, w ^4 t, st |Vt, t , 
burg, Napoleon bud wt gomg ?m bmg : ‘ n - A w n *o but 

against Austria, which woe* jpiAukt In 'h 'c* -e* *4 * - iTamv 

with Favour* Once again, a% fAo onri c-^4 % o, 4 - A n, ,«f lit 
(Crimean War, half Uernuuiy want** 4 * *. u * w. *.» tk mh 

of w German M AnAriii again A *k mm h^) t« ^ ged. a *d 4 , the 
hereditary enemy. Tin* fitted Nape-km, 4 » *. u, 4 n/ 4k || f 
first, wanted to destroy Au«tiu ?o h- ,po c s *' * •. m do a# 

end of Prussia* The Rhine mn*$ U TT-od it', m I ik * *4 the 

Po; 11 s a safeguard* Aln*e*- mol J.**r * 4 , ■ - 4 ) 1 ?■ -d, Tk 

a Kreli/Zeitliug ** thundered agmnU 4* * *' i 1 1 kf;.m ; 

Moltke, whom tfit* regent hml apH-oC 4 * ' -,f ^1, 

counselled war, Ifnf Wdltim ihh of* + 4 k o,*;g 4 * f 
blunder, perhaps If* find 1414441 m k, ^-,,4 -4,, : * « ‘A 5 ,. ?, 4 10 I 
ing alone ugittitd the Pn n» 4 *’> 4 . pc *' > W 4 * ; ■ l p -TV 
to revive the Holy Alhamv mo*V; a'-*»4 —4 ' %\ . 4 * 4 | 

emotion, he recall* d flie lirauis 4 ef leo r 4 - ^ v, |* 4 J . m. % 

in tlie year JH14; and he ^Ihoud m' 4 i h A ** , m */'4 ^ h-ji ihy 

sword, since it IIO il ne ef atfm'u I 4 ', t * " '* . ;ue% 

BtMiinrek is al*oe* aoeot*g ^ ■- -o' ^ 

ligldllHi war, ell'll lit thr* ;: X **t m, 44 ,; f * o 1 ir » , ^ \ t U of 

the liheruh, w ho are uid» e *h « (( p*»^ 4 % * e , | j 4 ^ ^ ^ ,^ ?it | 

ardently favour the ran**• of |4,! , 4-.t V e\ v ,; I'u d^i, 

Just as in the ilni 4 of ft*- t i:te* 1 .* , ' t > s ? *e ^, 4 1 - t f hv*!p 

the Ifahdmrgt; speak* oprr.A of Vr4 ^ 4 *m ^ % ; », - » . >,;4 a”, 

Insists flint, nf leiisf. Pro van '4^ cod >'v o- 0 * *;: ; d-vUtci 

that it would tie lath r for !/. 1 h ^ * p; /; :■ ^ • o 4 /,*' } 4 my **; 

speak of the %m%% mhma^A |o, r! r - ,fe | v * - ; M it M la 

naey^; utters wnruingv agam^ vino.#; ¥i .n,; I*. , t r 4 -t c -t ;. , ao-h 

with finely efuNHi wordo l. v a* « 4 i' “!oh 

m the end, w«* stodl allow *mi ? ^'c<r 1 h- : % 1 w- 4 , 

under the inijire^ion that w>* ao- } .o I % I ;i 


























Tahra St, IMvntluit'ff hi/ Storm 10# 

in >hm >, lit.- An.f linn i hjv bwitrn h! nu,l S,*I- 

frriit**, William must-* !,» nnttvh to th.-ir Mji, unit muhilin-s his 
fom Hi*" <»rmi*-u t.ott.-trr, a tv th'tvtii .juu-klv into on.- an 
aro!-.. t-*r }»>>♦!> atv Hfrai.l of tlu* itt»rj*\rnfio»t of nu itttnri 
an»v. Nas'ol.-.in *I*v-* not w;,i* to mh hi*, n >» w.»u mililttrv 
gSon.-*., an. 1 I'iMju-t. |*1* ti"»' < mil wish to risk hi-, (tmifiott in 
<i*i titani. h» 4--th, tivtvbov, tit** Hihrr.nn** iimki* j>** f uv, Thr 
Pnivmitu, tfi's-u* at I Jo tr hra.i, a»v furiunu Only Ihsmtuvk 
» A th'i-Mia ha* not h*vu imnivnl in th, %ht, Tt«* 

*•»»r <■! *}“ ! 'i'- a» Ati.tm’i *b f. at, ami **im<|o ( is flu- m tv 

*•«*«>» fr.-io i’rivna ... t rlomi of mmtrn than *w*r. 

Umvu. A m v* i'n* mt’.t a fa Atmn, ami \u Atitu; to .tM.^tlwn 
tb- thiv.oi'. of Moon i*»-»»*>•» i'rtnha ami tit aimtvk is 

IH hi* M if- *:ilr I t!i<- (fowrtrrr * bt •.form, ami maUi 

Ktt.t«-*r '■>. oi-.Ma-;. «) r, a* b* t* *«.<«*, a i\,**r • «*l.| jmtMvv. 

"i? ' *‘f Hu ‘■oaf * “ it- t< -i .1. m ” th a i>> in-. .A nimm Ho- 

,vit.n- .*!.•.!<! < i,. ,fn-« , ■*>" -i it-, {J Tin- <}.i« aj*t-r 

harms ); V -;-i; II -.•* ♦ » b. t i« ,1 o,|. tallm>* ami b ,f.» 

tn.fi 'M'i ... , J - •• 1 2. • -i ft o >;»i" t ijo .-oji ir‘i, *» jjiotc $ but h>- ran 

i* ‘in i*' s "‘' a-’ '.'s-i' 1 •■* • , -n tioonijh hr* If.- Inmtt i, too, 

bm to J,;*-* •*» I* - S'. lru.ii.lL’.f 1.0 jm.tj'i, *•!.}• tly jm-m 

nr, m -.t'l’o-./ jo ■. !■ jr’i* •; ♦}■„• j.--jjii'i'tfuS littiiji!.-, rtml who,.- 

' I'aH 'O'l • '** '■ 'ir.ui> »h,it* that of mn .» ill j.tiisimf * it t) 

hi* boot . }-o« u, t V\|o- »im-, hut ^»ow! ut 

hi* i<.» b.-- !-»!*.»’ },.»i not »*-t jii«»£m«t.-A into tiv a 

tioMu-r so . mrovju. w , of aiu.-i* |'-n> i Ihuii.u. 2.) a* !u; i.ti'-Bt 

*’im lu;o ti-‘ It »ot|.;A. *’« !•> ijt.'inut ni;».it)|j ,t‘? t! .• h,.!tSt 

i t! > " , it,,| ii*hu<!„*'i. Hi-.miii k *->»(*» t to •,«•» tin 
t-mr jo.ffi, uiU'n, j., ». Jin )t» tim »!.-.*» jt 11 now hr* j*t»t pon.« ‘'to 
fur. 4*0* ‘’IO.I k of th* t r.u atn»ls» tv '•)*>* 

IfstUl (it t !;r #!|!l*r ftttiifli, I tM4( U»lt IV'liH (it i.’lfl,* in lhi-1 

irmw," 

I’rom t»;;r *m fn...*-, Jl.-oomrl *uo tulvU routrtjt in . t’< tt j . 
hn«f? n* irol ».ti atnui-i r-I v-)lt la! to |,j s tut j-ifurf sot:, tt 

t*ltU(fo)* li) . *1" * i; t i-.tMJii* t>- . iiln.ul tin- iM-t,h of tin 

Wsitltt'i’ »■*■’!* hvt‘tu- Uilt (tttiv.tl. 'i*f,.*• ftiujtshn;# «*f l»i n -ii«ir«» r* 
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cost him more thought than «• * of?',') d .-m.' \\ y 

wife, he aaid the b»u« !»■ (“fi'i.i 'o r • - * ’ i! y,. ,.,, t j H , 

children into which tin- -sin would d jv du* ;• t - lJn ^j 

noon; andhe even told her ail d<on» .■•>■. yr,' .1 
as when he was an itufmtrri»h«.I dunk"), ?, * d, , % ..,„ ts t j j # , 

terest in nil these little things. Hi . «•}•, ah ( ■. -.rr' Lf*»rk 

is to have certain article, <>f fund* nr, d !U> *.,,»,*« f», f„ r 

in Russia everything it de.tivr. ’* -wd .*v (1 , 

look like silk, ami will perhaju 4-* for, *” *:■ > j,, si 

dally for the green furniture m un r-^r.i, f„ ; . jn.jheres, 

.... The bonhea-e i- tm-iii!aide. Tsc !•< t •.* d ),».« ^ 

must stand higher, i dial! •-« if I »•»». f-A .... . 0 f 

furniture on which to place it.’* IV,» .! * *, » ** H ' ), i ( , m , 

the children’s milk teeth -topped ■ Tm . \" „ ,,.,.* 1 , 

in ft year or two” lie |um hi. «;!>■. f, ** ,, (I , , s <,,j 

h\ the Baltic to Itu-sia, * tor oho m,<* tr- i a 1 , * *,» ,’ 4, nr, * h, 
Sehdnhausen(” He htm.ti tint ht. S :., ri H ,■ v }v (l %i . f y 
large one, rat In r too fine, with :l-.i •.* •>, . v ,d t pntate 

manege. He Older- for \>v. ..w n m ,», « . * . ,»*» 
and “verv large and thirl too? '.Vo,;., j .*, ■> 

more his income grow,, tie tVd*,, ,j , .. •„ |j. til , 

dares that on his salary of *h,i>* !h ;u%, > > ,, ; ; f \, Ur h , 

economise au-efulh ; giw , , , uc,e, r i to 

luncheon tf tlie.v Imj-jin, to he dhvg -ti t’ 4 - i } ti , h» M ther 
to ship him apple, ami p.,t s ,. t , , |k f lt H* r 4 

to see to irrigation and ot.W t'aig >l. i , ,, , ,» (lJW j 

is delighted that he i- aide to v. t i. h„ 

.Nothing impresses him noav in Uu.o.» si.-to **.■■ , K o-md ,.■.»}*• *>? 
things, especially when l. go.-, , .i„, \ ,, m 

it, is still possible to hunt he irs i > h< ‘h. tj,,» , ||„ 

marek. Worth more to him t5,ao tm ,? i ,. fr , j, k . r , 

haps even than Austria’* defe„t a* 
a x>ar that had been shot at, r-adng rj.. 
for me openmouthed, t let him w'h gf >, n ?A th-u 

gave hmi two bullets in the rhi-it, l-ll 4^1 Not fo,- 

a minute had I any ari.se of ilang. r , Hd. !S .d h „ huntsman 
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J flati to tin‘ Ihtii'tdjtr Txiirinn If! 

holdiiu* -i *rm»d dnuhl*' h.tm lh d rtf!** midi loaded, , , , There 
is nothin# tin*'s' thnn jirtmetul forest. Hunuh i* h hunter** |mr«” 
di-<-. A It-'-n' u!u**ti l ,'isn taming, nnd whirli I -dull send to 

Kviufeld, ini'. hit ten mi tinker. l‘«r thill* ! *hul! him n wife, 
nut! h>*ui>h fetir * if them hi I'nmemmn.” < 'omiti# hueh from 
tin- idm-m, If' uni*", <i >hmhir tuvoutd to hi* friend Keudrll, nnd 
end* hi >.<!*-doijnuitmrdh : “ A hunt. (■’■* life is mdh the it it 
tmd life of tuitn.” At <:uH ntnmnit* ti« Hut ivhilt the lienr win 
elmryujj; hen, and when he h id «»» wn-.r of four, the old rohltrr 

hnitfhf *’ hi.i >*nr#rd H|t in him. < otr.iuriu# the dor) of (hi* 

im*id>ut «»s!j nmthir fin nd nnido-d when «<• m*«lt Hint, 

linin' the !»■'«., It;tt, v, iu (t«vMtu|4i'died nnm of the world, 
Wild eollid I'i-il ht. j< u > Writ nt mut t, 

||.< si mt <-sj i>-U d* uh*'?t t*<- e-m send he* -odei* tt lienr** 

haw. He -iti >!•*;,;... , iut the .(imhi v wsSh tin- ,uuu *;n# |dim*e tltilf 

the hfim “ he!*.!:# 4 to .1 "Sell! h.-.lt' o|»U one tear old; loll Hull 
find (t rut her mil, hot | it «,*!? he n h od* r h>> h* nr e«u he,’* 

Wh»H, nf’-r -t I tilth r h>i i e d , -<| on |«m, h«- uit|mi*ki the 

ri>;ni f thfi *. tees lanohim a-* i% ft, hr e.tiiuHte* them 

•* tint'll fifteen 4 *;*u. J'.ti \ ft, ttn ;itton later hr t elute* in 

hi* tin mini i Hu' nie’n 1,, went »>< unt *h»- ilmin^er tntriim “for 
the nth.» of (;»*• * mhavii, on Unit itmuttm tun, nnd 

for me tin - v, > ■* n. j. ysntd.d front the imperial LiMn-ii, . , , 

On one n. > a-.mu <id tire t.di'e f*unituiv and rtrrev.nrie-. h»*iv Inid 
out for iur m on »jtus tn-i-n, The ». *-M«id tins.-, the 'mini t|»»n^ nt the 
l .nrhutH t.dd*, f-.r r . »ttd iwi t on»jt.u»in«, nod off.» till I tint n<d 
dine nith him, for I »-,i* »j»ternttv vried udh n <m/iU eumjmiiv at 
the h» d tide of the illtfM i (.« t^4S'iuH, Mil eutlljltUUMU not tieillfj 

ent.” The HnioidU (intorMltir tiinr euine* « t»* him. and lie 

•*ny* t-nld hhtodedH' »*?»,» i. tieii nh< n f<*«t v th,.oi**iml nirii hud 
lt*en tsuu'i'fied foil* 1 “ V.n fine nnitertuh men, h*.r>* •>, mul leiithrrT 
F.u-ri f’hu^ lieie I*j on f h* !-ir|.*e leule, I'.ieo “ f tie thiih ijunrref t 
of Firtttkfm t hnve . , , giim pin* »• to greater suid more »nter<- it 
i»»K t»w> , , , tVdioil itiiiiu.m* i' tod fd» lideid»*»S |Htin.n m 
I'hilditJj tlm th’it'iner. , . , Ulidi He t|*tie home, «ud the 

Hol’d* ’ 1 * 1*1010111 rtnd»>»#i«*h»r ’ (»r*- rnlletl ujofrtii’^, nil the ltu» 
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sians have a benevolent ‘•ndh’ "0 } h>-»r ^' u ' r *• ! * 1 *f * *'*''> had ju,| 

swallowed an extra a*r*»«|f *!«»•♦«* «*f vodka”’ I'.vasc., v-utcr, ami 

autocracy have impressed him in 4. *'pmg Uu*.i'i. H> ua. *j. 

ready sympathetic iovuu-d-* the e.om!r>, t'h. .* w» mipiv-em.j,* 

strengthen his Hus.sophilc tendruen *, and mil;, mv lit< }.nhc> in 
the future. During the n»\t tlr.itv >»•■»* ■>, *S v» si"..f-'fgor 4 

frequent changes, but tie* Hu.plus ;».»*,! *<mi y.m um!, ».*;g.-d, 

the only constant. Kmt »m into .*)*! age, m us> mMe, «.-f the kitwl 
already given, he continues to den* iU> indu-m*-. ev-*n t<„ 4 

him**by the elemental vigour and truaeifv of Huma, u*n.u which 
the strength of the Bttsstnn temperament ,r> contra-,t. 4 with tla 
of the rest of Kurope depends,” 

This mental and hodilv comfort in U‘?,ua » *>, disturb* d (nr 
Bismarck by two misiham <■ ,, ft,.* hk>- of whs, h »,,• bid i,o. r ,. <» 
pericnced before, nn4 wu* never to e \y- re m » ,-» h - i.< . Ito * i < o -4 
at St, Petersburg, he found there a in iv’ ttt to h g v 
though only second secretary. hot mo l» * It. .t »*,- p- 
been really in charge of affair*. t'bet :>* uj ..| '.i i. 
thing and understand ever> thing; f "‘* 1 ”• *Hv ■» b - . »> tub 

matters over and smoking with lhw»> !. Jt t f ) nf.-r 

then wanted to dictate a bmg depot#-; . *<„• - lf * «.*. t i “ft 
is really quite hevood no puwej . to »> ■*- 4 
man’s dictation,” Kurd von Sr!:!,*;* r « t, u> - ? o <!•*< g 

statesman; he was high!) cudur-d# no >• #- • ,*!, p,r 

spicacious, sprung from a human,-.! fa./.,-.*, m -I ;*>,> ,,rd* two 
years younger than his n**w chief, He di.u, 4 *a , q., e’.r, •> mtit 
Bismarck, courage and sc I f , >!*< ut, '1‘fiav a t # td-t S-.«- j>» .,;«ptiy 
declined to allow himself t*» }„ u ..-d ,n a mu- , , ,v ,j, tl , Hu 

marck s subordinate, gave lli-omm-h ti;.s e,, 4) n !*■}.-{►;- *i!!v lh> 
marckian answer. 

What doe, the chief do in Itm unw.mml Vi mn»<. n > .N-.thmg 
of the kind has ever hnppi-ieii to *»i*o h, v, .j n s hi" *i i, « 

heart he may have resp<ct«d S«'h(ti,>.»■ »■!,.. jj.p »r«. %, it ttM 

little of the phitusopht r about him, atei ?*.*■* b >-f nothin at, 
for him to let. matters rest there. For ‘i.* * ,• o*. His.narck ba» 

nothing more to do with S* Ido/**, and g*«i a a ,»!» t, h- »,* take 



































Hix Cnnratft' 17a 

tfo' *i< ‘j.utrfi hr him*If *' HU it jui-.lut ”, tmuvhfft tip 

#uul thitvti ttu* juhuk A fi‘% tlat ■* Ifiit*! 1 |}** h*r tin* sti t'rotary 

(,» wrs tv m ri|>h»-!, Imtmtj .MtWaMv oho.m an tmu.tul tim.- tit 
Jhr SHiWmt hint, up an hour tutor, liit.i-. In- ohtof nl 

rtwiv at ttorl, »j*lt tSir itthifiii', iiml h»& n wry o44 tvoojtfuni. 
Thoronp.m s,-h>.^,in itt-itniiivK - It piouo ,»f hi4 uiittil", u.l»I 
«W that >ho ‘‘ho Min IM? M»,| hi /.tirh plain nj», Two tlay, 

bfs-r it «nffr« mU-.l -irnt t:n«« tint «hi-MU^h tho omhit.yv, au.i 
SrW»<,vr hit i h» .•.umtrr«u«n i! : « 1 mpto 4 Hm* t.»» ,S*-hhr h, 
«Htwr hi »!<• ,*» r!v M il in „r,M- !,♦ ourivut, 

affair-*,” lb i, vr»* .,tu? rttnl }.f.nul, tutil n4„: ««What it 

hit' *>> " \..(h«u' HiiUfnvK, -ii.motthat omharra’Meit, 

#,•1M: *‘1 *h<i i)-*f tn< an it vt a v, i *ui ly mjtto it«-»| ymt hi onmo 

»ll> ll th, i, u a, .ns h 

Jh'.Ki U, '1 i,ttu J <M * '1 ; , . h’i! h »,hi t h>- ijU.U tvl, Hint if 1 ' 1 'IIHtlt , 
to b- ■4-J» Mi... ;„f »?., t,v.i tv U l ! ) b U1MIV Ujlbutl 

bi'tn. .. :•< *lub 4* «;*•'. b-fwn !, thi'Ni, “tint !)• lU . nut ( p t 

any l*i'iri;.th i.t..;., ft 1 • s>i , , , | v »,.».-»• }« :( «} aiuihtiSfr t*« .In 

«'»»h it 0-.tv hi,. I- r •(, ' It ; j t. ( v iii>> t.n,» ,hj,, hs ( t }»<», r f,. 

j*nf, i»). «t> i *„;n. ahii i Ijm:i hi « ; n.” *|1» V «*..<h.tt>>*>- 

»*»H* * bfh> \i »;.!«• I-Ui.i- *m,» lliuniavf*. mifn tu th*' |i|v»u,-r, 
jif, riii.-j " H<«! j uL hi, ,ht»»r'i t.r* Sij'hftv, ai»4 I,.- 

i» •!«."!»;'** Af i <■ hi!i j’;-uh-ii» it! II, slm, thml 

tfijjiil) ni >!-■ Hoit i.giol tl»,- riant a. a it in^ nan 

llllttl, 'III thl \ >! 1-. • *..« S, «!.<, .i-'i i;t, -tilth 

. St, h H. I , a* -I n, a Mil). » ,iiu » a u, ■ l “T;,,, |i«-i 

jn*hta3 ifiutiiv'jj at h »' h'lsat i >4 .t »r ■*«:!' II »ln.-j’, ah.i ‘(M-isn 

tl» tturii f hit» 4*1 !, 41 ,- V,r « b, > t. it > |.l i „Ult filtln 

in itariu.-vi Ml -Ki.Ut,!. 1n,-n u, blnll hi. a s.hhn, tth,» h-uti km 

**«'* »' »' 1 ’ii.'to; , I hat I- ,ti h, lit, With 

l«m <t'i Jan nth.", , , . (,,i' mt« I*,- a la at a m,i{ !,-,Ah 

*ir MI.I ,'I !mi S.j..,-, a. .4 ti.IMM ;t !t it t, tuat t, hr* 

Ir £•*< >1 Uti I,* 1*4V »h *1 thr i'r n a r-MtM.jA lit tt, 

t»if;ii>-'j, ** ithit in, tj,.' h tiA^i Mm it fh« ij.-aiii aiumn, ttraa.ti • h ! 


ittt 
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Three weeks later: Kv»n time I enter the j* iw.-.i’ < <>.■ 1 -, skV 

to myself: ‘Don’t be soft! Don’t jet h;;-: f e,. v >>.i }*_v .: j * j.j 
He would like to play the comedy of a r-r-*o.-;. if oui, | w „„*j 
have it. Although l am fully aware of h: * •*!,. 
lectual power, ami although an ns:: r v,-;»v ,,u 

that there is something m him which t <■,»’■! *»-< i I 

not listen to this voire. He must admit that h- ha* ?*•',•» unhid 
to me.” 

After the lapse of another month “ IV pa oh a !vi» *««jeh 
ing the strings softly, playing the agr-v-tib-, i have t. , f; un,-,} 
tremely distant. Hut there in a ehung. m him, },.• p, , ti iJ!r j fc . 
hind my back, . . . ami no longer correct, v ,* .host. It, f w< 
been ill for a week; . . . thi. mob, g. r*h , ,* ; .t , 1( j , » 

Soon afterwards, at the chief % iv,p, >t, ti(r 

embassy staff a certain I’rmee <*»♦*>. *m. m 

capable, ami makes hints. If ndmuhet *, Tb - > .,> ltt , ,-. ln 

please Bismarck lietter "than to md, tbo ,>i >’■ ■ . • ,, H- )f j 4(IJ 

not having any; I will not d,«>» mm -mv •«*, f ,.| ..., J ; ., v< . ,, 

fused his invitation to lunch, oi.ii h.*v. e : *; i ; t.< ■, . ... »..,f }.^ t 
offer of a cigar, the tact i i tint » o u on-- ; • ofi u-i «,f h , j,, pt 
me, and that is why hr v> angi v « ; ‘h M < ' ” 

Six months later, when the cm*,, :,.it :n g ■* • a... j i v j}’, ha, 

been away torn long tune, Schh,.-, i, widu.g . >,,u» si, »,»<*, 
and apologising for having !< ft J.. » .,«* long *o,,-,e l i* <* ‘in, v *y■,; 
“It isall the fault of the. jedm, lh .a-,,, *, „„ .} s ,,t 

I did not want, to let you know," {„ \\ $- * j„ 

him about fui nil me and '** rv ant *, -ujn , ',, ,, , mpi't.-ad 

to deal with these matter-,. "Thn, the padn f. t , ; „{? . 1.,‘e the 
sour apple, and write me a private letter, . . . J 
and have twiee at his re.ju.-st e-st h. M ” ,\t ihc * urn- 

time, Hisiuarek writes to h» eim-f Jt, ; ; , Uu , 

nothing hut praise for Herr von Sri v. Dot ,-„so 

pietely chaiiged my first, opinion „f U Hl , ,, tJ i4 0 
able ” This is nearly a year after fh. f„ ■,> n _ r . 

Six months later stiii, in tta* witmcr, s,■ ««J H! ., 
getting on fanmusiy with Hi.nmrek. In Ile.hn I m-,ud be.it j,.. « w d 





































tiinman k *,v Eitueutwn S 

Ih'*h si»r t.. th.- Willi,nu.l Hmt h»«! !»md!y 

tabu l»n**k «'<■» fhsir-jf hf hoi ,i»ml ini' at tirnf wh«<n h,. 

wiw in poor liniitli, mit iti.l li\ jnihtio/il n*ntniri**fi«*i, h»«I p**r- 
hap* m.- In n» vi tin fH-nm;), , , , Tbit c imp 

tin* b rh*Hvd, I'nistif. iirv bn .till*I ; fh.-rt* !»•• it tb- vrrv ib\U» 
hut wlnit >'* b tin* tin; ,•»}''** ,V lit tb lnt>-r: ** I iliiir ilitv 

with ttiniiiuvl In .j.rnnl imibiftoit, t bn*- bu| on furtb-V «li* 

putt"* with b»«. H. n th.' n. h,„|tmntt «f * \t rvtHtfijie 

brin»-nb in Inn*, Imn •»,■!»**»>. H.* %%m u . , , tn brin# mih t> 

wtt *»f tit., ,-b»o, fti lift fm, hut t ,ut yt kmm bn* t«i 

do •*.' >' !«-*rUhb Ml», full of ( nut,ii.lh-ti,Tw„ 

ymr< ntU-v «**»»(* ♦** St, IVt-nbir,*, Sh.umivk «nf., !„ »*- r Un 
in *»*•«!* ! to ouii.. tin- tufirtlr unil of tbsm-,- CV..y, him! to 
f>rt S,-|.lo/f, -ip?...;,,?,,* Jit*,t oTn-Uri. th hnv In n-,„b tin (nml 
tth»n MSr ( I* ». i.hi ft M,,f to s, ■bW, *, It i. uitstiiti tin w„«,b; 

"* h»'!t!*o'*i ii 't in hi» ivUif itm iJ.ijr, with Im .ti p. riom, 

iiK.I rit iU ■>* I ;:*■! <i *h. t in*?, bin, bit hi. w* ji¬ 
nn*! nun. t- «;'» ‘o mo .. :,i tb bun .-.tnipM.-lv nlbiv.i mi 

opinion of him.'* 

lltii iui i« vi>u-%*,4 in lltwifir, l’*, ftf*-, fbtr.liy rt«-r 

Hgrtitt tin! if bit*- u, n<t|> lit >in,| u. i> c mj^hjh ,bi 

b nw.f to !*■»»,.. »/'h -mi on. wb. pr.nr.l »,■ tr t wU<rt , \ r v\ tim* 
i» th.' U’ltoni .non lit ninth , ,*fh of tln-n- tttrn rwi),!!ltw . tin* 

g(Vt»t«."n >4 l,t> . sn ;,n., Uiv. i*u. h w.ltntHu* M »h.it S.-!,!.»/, i j, tlio*- 
M,, «hiv ;mt, *>4 S, l;?,,,-, * tl.nt |:h . hn ( ii n him of 

T!<t ‘.flit f. U*;omht} 4 J» for both to b i on*. |(i,m 

phnr. n . iif , n (i *h* . n i mi 1 m oi.ntf f,>r tl<f p»n!* of f«t» iiuhlf 
well, in-if },>• c of ■> l hu,,i .-.in i.ow h- fox v iiim if v or pnotiofi, Mini 
n!tn «’im nnh If 'Ori'.'.ti,:* !•(, Mini rh.ir.-n't.'i'. Sim*.* hnth 

*rt ut.-fi *»t ftt«| hot!, unot of .,t»nn^ . Joit-i.'f.-f*, b*th nrr 

in tin* rit»| m-foM-ms <intj nnll^r of tb so mittiim n ih fritt. 
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thtf .Iifb *!-iv, *«o ntonfhi iiff'-r !.ii .trtivnl in St, !Vti-r»|niirK, 

lb in-ii .itioi, »ho hn »nlun; s». tin oi. 11 ,. til. t | utuhi'W, 

i , rhiri»» btwn u* ,% • Nmk, i-i with h, f} tr bgi, 



m 


sends for a German who p»d. > •, ’ i .(< »■, t; , ; ,- f 

During: the night, wh»is the juiii ^ , 15 • y,\ t„., m 

the plaster off, and tind* nett »hv tt* *' > v •,, i .{ ti , t4 -, ,j 4 t .j w> 
What make* him especially fnnmu s« u A ■ ,|: voter 

“who was the poisoner ", the *!»»*■ r»«r or *• >■ , - .• i 

Russian surgeon tlerlarM that an *■'!*, wtrj, 

“ Ahow or Wow the km-* ? ” «-,k > the p *’.- 0 ? ) v,. , j 

to a .spot well above the hn»'»'. H.-v :-,;,, I 1 f>y -j 
amt, it! though he is tai*-. -.tup fur to r\t- tt>> 

11 is rawer, his life’s work, v< at ■<♦'4.- \ .„-.* h-,* s «. A |4.< ; y r , 4 wi, 

would not hr deprived of his sur-higei:..-., h ■* 4 -j 

that tin* sureevv, of tin-* mtidh^vo.-. e w* ;• • — > ; f j rr , 

way of hearing. impndng j*iv vm*,, }»•’ {<„>■ v . t . w j t 

nothing: hut his titanic nature !*o . i : • , - . ,, t p 4 j| 

ru ml, autt on tho way had h*. JM. : ,1 ; , : , 1 ,, * fi . nl 

with his family at a neighbour*! dour *, , .... , 

form! to take to hi-t bed on*e vow \ ( s , s , } 

has heroine detach'd; on rmh«hi >, 1 -. * ,• ‘ Jj4i 

days his life is de,poind of; ai< 1 d , ; ■, , \ j.. j H ,, j !v 
reports: *’I would have met d*ath gk i ?, *■ , , Vi - lls 

tolerable. Hut he do**, o**t 01 v * nod A .... , .^ , j { 5 , t 451 | 

Ifrowl in this hour 1 , d:i'-T»e.j 1 ,:•/ r/ . 1 ' >, ■>, , ■ 

self a high State orfired, h*. 1 . ,• ,? .>>• 

feretire in the guardiandop of in 1 d, 

In fh'rlm, a he 1 c fe* '.lav ^ a 1 .1 r ^ ^ ^ - t A 

months, he }wy« mor* attention t . t i , t ' . .1 

William keeps him thnv, «!♦!.«.ugh r*,- H <, ,» „,,, ■ « ; h*-r, 

if he eon hi. Jet Bionarek #-*•* 'ie *, *«» L,i ^ | 

of the tights in «hirh Ihmmr.h w . f ,,, . , .. , , ■ Vw r . 

theless, though Hiimarek n f., p : » M u 

part with the mutt k)im mav pr-.tr l,, l , , ,,, „ r , 
struggle with the lihrrak A-■ ■, <■ .» hr , 

and-hetween position di.t .,*, fu! Jj . .j 

hr ran pull mow string, on 1 * 1 ,*:?' -o'.,, *, f , , tll ! ,, ;} . u ,.. r 
for foreign affair* than he ran r.p . . , p,,.. tevutauat 

to the Neva. As for the long *,iit t «, ? , {, , 4ll \ t> 
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putting it *1 mm n It* fljf With .bit,'bun humour In* « rttrH 

to hi*. “l itiu ottmg br.* on tb- ihtbuuv Hoot lib* tin* 

I i, wot.-hing tlm .!))}<■> tin tb* Mptv<* going through tin* lurk; 
but l tun n»t aiufuuf. u-r th. I butb«r mm*h nbmt t-umhing my 
bur- I urnm** m\ »-h by t oinking tbit ( mu growing t imnuoutiv 
olil in thi" huff! !»)'*•, thnt I In* *>ftv .on. mu l f hr ^rn**r*iti»nw of 
tmu'SIrr, Hit.l «<uh-r>. pm,. by me, while I rrumiti nlwnyn in the 
liftlr gmn mom, tY»-4i«g On- .pnrrow, mi,l losing my |Jur,»* 

Thr regent, who m wmhug for hi. brother’* ibnth, get* 011 
menu* hilt- with Ht'hbinit/ *m premier. Ih.imirrh »p*.«U tif 
J-vhf.mtit/ n > *1 oiin tHT 4. pm. lent upon Auguxlit. Wilburn gm-% 
through tb- r.uswtSv >4 orntmoning S.-lth-imt/ mul Hi.nmrek to n 
ronferrurr, <t. it” w> -lung to ..t.rr a rom-.e between tb* two e\ 
truiii i, Itrms.wrk »*. >t4..-4 to 4, t*iop tin* programme upon whirh 
hr In. mu-iM umv I},■ .in’, of thr i rnu. iu IVnr, to .peak of 
An.trio 1 . tutih*v m*.4 I’mot.i’t *.t length, umi of H«* fmmbhip 
of the Hum win; lh> y rngi <tumu* u» whirh hr h»i enmpnml i'rm 
*i* to n h» - u whti'ii ti.A tlm to ,to>-» fhr tmigienl rlottk Urn*. 
Thru tif jvgnA t„*Jh, t«. tub* up im p,»,tMe, Tb* mitt 

hiwr, thi ini(."u, fmm.t-i tViih.tm of hi. fat herb t.-.Uimut, **« 
.Htriip; wht.h 1.00 fmh.l to .trike mi ♦. ho in WithmuN henrt.” 
Tim. '.tn«g w.n u* ton. 4 wgwm.t ISn* «»4 in fountr of llub.hurg, 
Whm Srh'rjiii*- bu4 tiifi.u!, VVtiumii, without » pmiw, nn»we».4 
in n ’.pm.'h who U 5,0,1 b.a «»i4iof< .tl\ pirpar.il for thr omnion, 
siiyiug that I,, n.iio i..{ t < *ti"-’o- .44 tnntitjon., Thereupon thr 
uttim? «.n .•5..1.-4 f 4.m «,» hint b-.n ptnuu«4 In Augu.ta, who 
wr.lt.4 to 4t>.w t lr mu*!if.nnrtrn tb- n-rionotr .. of tb- nJtrrmi 
ti»r«, Arro«'«i»ig !». Htioou»-i., -■.hr wti i not inlhfOtvA 5.o murh tty 
j*o*<.i!in- aim. ... in . .»*«(*) sh-thk.'. for Hunt*, tii.tikr for 

Nnpolron, ott.l "Nttshb- f-.j of, to, wt»nr | mo tt-mp.-jHtumlwl!y in 
ihjiMttbur, on,I l.n-irnr J L.in- rtfpim wml .ignn r> to put thi* 

«n«|tr,| btUtint-, l>. fm, h.-r lunh.u.4 »•> >ov own,*’ 

Now, ui SHtll*. i* w -n not Vug.i’A,» ahtto* who krpt him mwwv 
from thr l> o.h i .bp, th»- . ht« 1 fw. t.u nm hi. <*« umii progt wumm**. 
't'h>* nut of t|«,' psrff t<m hu-i t,n> again nr.oi.r4 » »«rt of 
nationah.t f.» hug oiitMUg thr »4« roh. •mil ♦ Jo- rhainpion. of th»- 
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Hmmntrk\* <*Vr ! K ' : r a*'* nr 

ideas of Aj^nm* a* m i)> if »t i- - ..^rs ?U 5 „. %%>ft 

mmimnts oration** <e*tAa,’ *, lo**! < »A n A < \, . » *,* * \ ( > r 

the wore advanced wanted, pf t-> . *■ .<*■» rf ^ m,v w$||| 

Austria in ewlian#*' for :»• 0 , i -«, , ■■" r n $ n %|y 

they wished to k* k rj» the Oenov s.* I-At »- ?«• I .< , Uun^rA 
wanted to destroy tlur tVdei *'•.»*■>, t ,; w j ,> ,; r ^ *•* 
which) saunter or lat* r* tend S-* w *d r* < I U \b* ?, . , ** *; r * i|l|f | 

sword, tittles, nl owr f iuimJ > -*, ; ^ ,> * % , > , %n | lfr| | 

ousiv h* found/* IVgv it wai, ‘bn * ‘ ■ o . * * • * M . */ ^ ^ 

white, {tfftnnl h* mi m\n\ to hi i e% : r <f »> *. ^ ^ j 

Only in that %in did it <***■?** V.'/. r i f ,* * f t # , *. « Ufv 

come into r\;dtwt\ 4!^ ra,it 0 \ * d . y, ,\ 11 { , iM f| ^ 
ill 1 Willing to %rr tlw* Word 4 tk s ?», m * ,. ■ 1/ 4 d < { #' ,. 

* Prussian* on our h^niu-r u?A . * a a , 1 ,> »■,* ^ 

imrjHHiit'iy iiiiiti*il a 4 Si, onr ^ ^ f .,4 ^ - , »• ^ • r %H \ Hi 

pmum.Hlv hwn ll*r ra^ # fn^ a ' j f - I , ■' ) * | # ;, ‘ f , # ^ n 

UmiI ton uiiirfi an*t jminatmv.A 

At tlu* sjuiit* t«i;<-, am| *,» ,-->v,r 1 ^ v ; i,, t ,', ,,..>' ;. .»(»,, (i „ K ^ 
(wluch !»«♦! mm *.•■>.■,/.*>* f ,, ■ ,’, 

At thin <!«!•• !»<• tu-Mf, ii . - M ‘ , ... , ;. ,\. t 

JH't'fi.wl, to <Lr lilitt JH ••.»>({,'. I H- ■,, * :,,• *; .,!,, ,1 , ; : . , 4 jj, ( 

“Fur in., l''r.tn«v I'j.*?, , ,.',* „ : N tr , . . ,, ; , (J >tM)t 

Louis ruk'* tt»fr«', , , , \* I ir >« ; «i ; , , r . ; »*. ..., 4> ,. . 

wrnwl, tlu* *iitl.*ri'in*«'s, i; ,. * »,,f i 
HS far JM «in*' 4 t«<*(, *,;’ »;>;*,► *1? „j ■, i ., . ,. . ,, j, ,, , ( | t ^ r 

«IW,S Iwvr HU !•,-■-.I.wu; , 1 r' ■ ; . , . ; .. , . 

Niiitiity fur mini .H • •* •* *A *>d |} t *. 

diftwiK'.* licttt•■«• j* r;«;*t »u ; »i !, u,-'5>- ,..., t '.■ ■>. ,•,, v ..,j 

(rod Htul tin. I ™..* ., ... . : i , bJ !jm ;b ,^ 

tlilin, I mu ipif 1, >,* 4 '1 nvnj p tj^nirut 

on hmn: th,»t n *«*,?:.}< ; ., • ..,,, .; ,' t ,, „ *.,. 

jiiriwlkdkm.’ ... I »k di 5, 

tmhl tt»* <U m H onur »i,d <u *,; . i ^ * j ,| u 

mth HUV .nor,. ,,f Jr*', V, , • v J 

roatfH, Jlohutmi,,,, d.-,,-* ,, ,, , , t ^ 

Itrnt H«, Hut fi.< li: r , u •. ,, ,1 . w . i ,, 










































"tmmjinr Him i#i t!h* l?ti 

still fMiiirrliii h^mi^r hr tin* kiti|f% friniii \«m* Vi\m\ flit 

ri'j|i*nt Si*i^ in* nnr tW Vmvhwlu lirnttiirtk* \%lm\r iiitmiafitniiil 

h?M HIMIV tt'VHlt** UUlt *♦*!£ titi^ 

m**mn#r*l* hr** witnt tVtiv In tin* «fntraiuiit %fm Uim ItitMi 

friilli \^mrt\ H»h#I 4 W* trr. hr iur$p*U l{rrllirll» titftl **vU nUm* 
fiiiihirt n tVi'.r* mar# 1 Mr iti wttrit t Mint Mimml mr niifitiirr iiimit 
fri^nnifl^ Hr gfm lurk In Hi* IVtrr4nir^, VUrnrr hr iinirtnM 
r\riiU !mm n 4i mm* tii«uv» frtinl«* with r\ 

mhmimi, wiling U* 11 uil j> flu* fiiriiirtMif ftitti wt 

l*rt firm \m dml% anm*tnfr iliirtug tin* mtlttmti! 

mmSm M liiiir f* nt!il> r%r4nh 1 fH *Uy ill Jtrrlifi, III#* 
jir r§4*' % it i unit rM^Hnun tint ptmmhM tttrfr* hnvt v t fin Mntnl 

Iwnliisg t«iM* h*H}v ( {I te*ni?4 ifA-fii hr i hmrn * flint In * iimimnil turn** 

mum. Hr h f rurJr, lull r# *n«| tint IImIm In fnitt hi* 

rfnmnn Tin *'**•'♦» *l Hi lf ^» *' 4 * hr mt tlttvnn/ Wilt Hit TftM 

mm* art hur ] Tm* 'i’^hhu inf m4art mu of tfa<» inlmttr *j*int 
imni »u**h insiMtt nnA tr .Hi* U*j on nunUm* * ’ * , * ThtV 4«ft*l 

fin hi«n !m i ?m ?f IinkA tr4 rv ? i§, Ih tin rrfiifr jiUv* 

liii mu* f,rm , Jh iini/f *»•!*!» 4mt In m* ntntumnU* t»»itajibtiH 
Ilf I hr u I f **■'*"* i»n ft n ihn ( i tint |*rt i||» fit 

rlrl’rli nf t n h r t s ,||| *hiy ill n tll'rfrniig iirlrf 

thmin nil fir- %mnr frr i?mf f &*u 4 mtr-HM Atin 11 f * * Ilf* 
tllt}n4 In mr n ih n!» u mrrr4ifiS| liilrr* itni|{ t fitful* 

rrifiSiitimini t,, *. I***. m|4%|4#ni uf fliruri, tnm$»mr Jma in hhr 

W J'irin4f i Hn-nt!r i * I|nr*'iit5| lir thnt Hrlili-i 

Illtl irrutf tn i m,w li* 'imu iif Ihr h»Hn» ln*h|, *T1rii thr lau^| 
rlpitir hrfiu^n }l* i inf hi ?f* imi 4 in % a If s% r t uiiiii'tfrr f«*r 

fl«r||fi l^mroutrl nrln Ihrlrir ? Nsgtsl lllifl iln| lit 

*{rrnlit4 nf M 

A unit In rnt * iff It* Ihr lmr% fruiu 

ihttw y ttrJiht I-.WI j,r In'4 nri.ui, IP* r >!*«*■♦» 4nl ill In4 

©III iinurirfir'f^i* Pfiin! n»;» r »*nt itinMlsnu* Jim 

iniiiii yn% x % i im«u4 mu* gi*A|f ij^ir nf i»in ; ** H In n ? 4mlt l im 



IM'nln! i l/f* linn, 
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AlhrU'ht Inn h'nnrj 


At length, in January I Hr*!, t/> m id f‘» • ,!> i ,■•!<, i\ 
and William com*"* to tli«- throne. He h t > a vf< d * w genera¬ 
tion, is already sixty three, and nn Mh Mg ;« ■.% 

tilt*. He is sti much disturbed i»> th*- H" iwV .%** } iU {ti , s , 

army plans, and *o wearied In hi* till w»f t „>> s , 

he is half in mind t» abdieat., a 1 #.! to !-•* Kt,d' *>•-•>, ( *hirtv J 

assume the reins of puw« r. All !?•** .. < i.i'nw. 

whole court) are atnml4> , fur, lad ti.". f }m j, f 
greatly influenced hy hit Knglt.h wdr, w,.f,p 
entered into an ttiiminv with the id». >, I 1 !'. I s,g' s „ f iH p, 

porter is Alhreeht ton IWm, u v>!,lW 4 4 ■, i 

upright personality in Wdltam’s nr/. , H > , ■, , vd*., tiotn, 

modest, devout, eare!«*,t <<f app.-tir-utc* 1 »•-. I •» , ' ■, 

and distinguished, guiding his own Htf :o -t, . ■ d n-, , j w< 

motto, “Do what you should, nod t* 4, p » ,,, , ., r ,i >• (<, 

the man who forges the weapon> «,f I'usv, , 11 ■ it ,,j, 

posed to war, hut has grown up ,tv ,%, ,* *„ 

in terms of military power, and thn.A •> it; 1 1 , <- ’J 1 « i * ’.AlrU '|V 

Ili^W king 1 ttf II t Mtt# Hlwl H f 44' ^54 j!* ^ ■ 4, ^ iu };<u v »||#'|| 

licKUl til mim'ttfr IIiH iii'iisi, ft h U^H > * - tj ; , ? f,f'^ 4 ^Di) iif 

llW gt flit HKH ♦***!t*I iff g 11 ***i t i I \<< i, 4? g \t' r yt ll |%/s 

WillkiiH lit Ifi4 \n ..^4 ,4 w ; ; ^ r \ m 

&nct*«tor$* kutl t^ignrtl %% * *>. %i,}^ ^ik^t 

m*#* uppitv-^l ?*> 4;n / ! % ft,. ^ > rtf 

mm mutt whmn tr n- 4 /‘4*» •» tiv- | 

Sdilinmt/ Hi# 4 uti 4 \ Hit h tin* 4 >%i 4 1 ,i ^ 11 * * *11 ifit # 

onth of font! V| tlllil III iM.Ifl ?||$ ;|t 44 # f 'f - a y It II| f#rf| 

gtltutioiiiil Htut^ Iiitit ill II Hmr f f f, T; vt * 44^1 rn fi rs 

marrk, 

flu king wonlit jfii 111 i"f!,«* &4', 1 j,4 , ?i | a s iy # || 

k Bwm#irrk% ^mmUm ot .it t ^»r tnv 

he^ needs a lighter and uj«■,» f .,,- ,,.. r 

chief at the foreign other, f„ r J,r ,, ,» » Jt,, wlir 4 

protests against tin* ammh,.n o« a j.-'-v, j »*., “HI t„ 
he falsely drsrrilwsl m » .let,!, *| ;, !,., p }. 4! A 1 p, ..p #M ,J 

not as a (fallit one, loir tie- t:st? f.,ar i,v■4t *,i, p,i, ,,f t};»* 
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** lloruvmui ° f tlir tlr 4 finit* WmnmnT iiAiitiivtmlgm 
lit til 4§ 4 i f ,i <h aiu! m thong m tin tuo tin* rbmtail ptmning 

iiltirti fm had mmto Inti »*f iilim hr mm a umllu lt*mu fittotttwlitlm 
jay* mil \k\^m tSv lath t»f CnitH* %Umti U lt» r 4 nlt 

toll it r*»>iU fto-nalmf, Hr tintim lli"4imrri to Jlrrltto inti! mi * 
Um to <*hv tm «lf .'HFSi, for ** f t$p %m-4 ntilVio h rrthly, Tim ttmr 
til im nihi m of fm thumb aim again 4 him* miti ntihtm i«t tginit 
iiimm’i* p' Mr/* lit mnirrh, iilio in tlr minlnr %tm Itmgtftff for m 
prifufim in turn, to*ntt!r» Utri, In a jift?}»toiit 

lifirli !ioi mf from flm main nttjrrf of lit^ ilmtrrm Hr 

iloi 4 n*d tiioo tmt 400,1,-?, % * anfsmnh b% Irffmn 

M \ our rowmamt 4 To Immo* rmmtt iiiaoi -4 mfmti my iWfmgi 

rim hm *nb 004 ;^ mi tip* mm 1 iiiii 4 amt ttm wo*ii!|f 

of #in 4 , l/U^ u mo ?T* t 4 f?m t ham urnrl* itttlh mill 

fiiiiif !*>' m t* 4* ^ - oi th if fnv 14'Ovn vi4 % fnitsi'iloi ion of Until h tot«* 

U m m 4 bh m o T Mn ho/' Th«‘ «*f tVrilli ionn In turn ttf 

SiHlr iiroiof um > It* 1 4 i ftM n^Uu^hufk for t b jwii-lfutio $*( hmm 

4, fo O' th 4 'iii Ml u gr u $'4 too I?!vf i! *4 I mm mol t**<* roil 

^ rn!n* 44 0 o, gn ^ ' **mTmfm tiim it might to I#* tlir **M or 

ll«iv Iitioof tt irrf. H * • I-.mighM 111 koml, If*' Jt*P'i *4|r # Ilf Ittr |t| f H 

fi#*$I|4o^f |»}o 4 }- no % 4 Mtf-U'J 4t#ouf tip* tff 4 ‘ll« 4 tu? **Wl' Itfr n! 

iipnt a\ HS'i ,11 ♦**» jo h If 4r I 4M |44' ? PI44» ! oiii'tolii'o that wi? 

kmr jovitfMM 4^0-'vl» it4I §mf Of* m*u utmoit nuUtmi^ nt 
!iopi» /* IU xdd’i ** I 4 i 4 !m 4',4 to ipit tom H*ii far in I m 

H it*l^*'» toit u^/,ir 4 i 4 *J otlo/ru I IW! lo» 4n|to^jt$Mii t*i tmw m 

fing* i’ on ll?» o ’Muf ^ 0 ' Si ^ mot oin'miI, } fmr t mu m far 
fu#m tH* #"iv oj iO.oIho* of mtf l-f14 that lo* wmiM 

h.it'iSSi ivm 4 Him* 4 nmUnt iv 

IfM nofv- 41 foUo.pi u If *Lv rati limn* rt littm 

tin IHI4 of sltptoi^# tlopi i ifmis W InfifH to ttji fhr 

wtirk* k> 

Tim Imti ofovi3 t fhi.i r r^ntU%mm*>m hmm m ^%|4oml4r ratio-* 

lift fto* gjutnl *>1 kdnhmm V tfu«# M?| that Ilf 4 Spr^t, Hr H *^ll 
^wmghi to of 1 oi* 4* ioiffmiAi m oioln' Ip out ihootaig 
toil, # a?i4 h% on fro o ft 4 n?p|3! !ii«f that to** ioaltli n *♦«*' of th** 

»4h||o#h «i Im o il af o o n! TI«m fait n that tm w<n tlirwilgtl 




182 A ikmui r, /•;, 

tlu* uncertainty «f this r\hv.v-»'t 0 , t,’ 

less feels that it |*»t- him :v <i v i' *| t (1 , W{ t „ n 

lie lit. length route - to ll.-t?;n» .r *, ii , ,-i,| , k , W))J) ^ 

game; the king ha- gmrs wa>, ami u ,• 

coronation, “for which th - r. *!■. . , t !-. if- , ,j ■ ,,,{ , n |>.j 

ary.”--"‘The king," derlur* > it.vi*, 

orders of the qm* it and h> r -a ‘v'Vv-t, I . ,,,, , (i ,, s 

vigorous |»h>-«iea!h, ev* ry.Vru; »b; ?,• ' •,?, . w t (4fJ;tF ^ 
further toward* (Wlting muj .-h« , i--,, r ,, ,, 

tarianisin and the «vj«ut< 

Neverf Itele-**, Ht-m U.4, p. mu: y.? * <, . •» JUa-tv ?, t j Jp 

king. At hit ttdlrllt WtHf.li,, .. "d' vl..'*, ’ 

that I had row hcnu *■• >4 »;•,*. v,/ 3 . , ; „ fr 

friendly in hr. manner unit! he ; ru«- <•{ \|. *.; 
time, a (temtiii dud* t«> ><.•■»i* . -u- j>i, , , ■■ \\ - ,, ^ 

reason being that the a.ng *•»■. ^ 

unity, Ili-utarrL tbifi t'.< e, •,? t . \ *•..»*. * . *,, . v .' u {,, 

himself shoot- at th- ho < **»■'» a,‘A ; ,, J| , , ' 

timify. The king Iuj I>■ n <! t, 1 .< ; , t , j 

by the ,, ..*n . 15 » - t , ' . : w ..,^ 

to William, and !,-• i> »-,d , •: ... j , , k . , k ; ,, s ), u .' u ,, 

putted dunug a .- ;1 ,5, »’ , j ( (J ; , ,, j, y (4S „„ t 

eojnes the thuu.mnt. It r.,.’ lfl)) , , ^ ^ 

able change in hi. nh a„ i»> .? ,!■, ; ... . i t Lt 

fundamental thmigiit #.f a I 3 1 . j*i ;. ? ■ 

^“IWiaeiumot ma-nt i}| s , |„ „, iL}t£(f( . 

l ' itmn \y .' V •*'. -*• ' -b: ,... I „ u4 , r 

.ban all other,, mud } , r d . , „.o f , t „ 4 

ttffatrs. . . . |„ 

resent,ttiou of the j {. . , t ; . - t >. Ult}H 

perhajis the ojiii : • . t, .» , 

emtbee,tablnh,dto th* *■ - ; 

p trios of tlte dvnadi, .* V, .., n j ,, - r .* 4 i.',« . . , 

exists m every tb-noao S-, 

Htmtlitr mstitiihon tW thru .»nv a* a *>„'•, . Vi 

" ^ ' ‘ * ,M< «dellt„ r .ne, ... . e,',., I- >, vi.our of 
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mth ii rojiftmuttulkit might f»rrha|t* In* jitturuttlmil if %U ttioitt 
liters worn not rl^^t* it tttfvrlH hy tin* {itifiiiklkiii tint tiy Hu* vnrh 
nm t mndlng*. • . * Tk Mitiortltimio dmjttttm of fStr likk would 

give jiUoo to ii mo«v dubmmmSilm tumlliug uf ckmsm ttttofUfk 
in guirmSk A^ for !mum fiiYmtm mofi Stub* mud ivtuiii if# mi ^ 
fltorili' tittifitfmtml Sium Aodm* of it mrrtio would fofrot ftto 
k ulr«fu it, motld lotf tutrruA toil U\ mmuu of tin* f*\i«ftiu# Unit 
**A suov lm§#dstl im^nhihn, }trflu|m would hoimnHmtijd 
In rdnltHdi '»*hiw oiltrf lmil *4 tmfotiut itidtltittmi hy 
lint rmni «n nhn*h I !m fYmh*t§m f'limit mm iirottglil into Mtttf.” 
Ail mnpmm^ u\n4 of tin n j*hum ** tuttd tu drdgttnl m in t«i jino 
iluro II twofold oiTrrt ; l$r if of ;dt, to t mmjtttllu.r litr fkffttfitl 
jaUtlUU mmrrmmg Htr of our itruiuon m tlmt tftrv ituiy 

nukr flod w ’ rio m»t tvm mg .** ! !toi‘ ftsmtut t wit nut Imt it! it voltm 
titi*v oinks at mdrng um ng tdfit 4 S!, mid ^rondU to omtitlontrl 
lltf lit J 4 "S*m Und Oi U ? O *d nMUMg till’ oW|Og III 

tin* h#kf ti ^ fVmv-i mu n4 •? i th* imiii? .*• of ft* must du«4o}t 

ttnitl riot'd »|tj| to. tu (.,^1*0 ft t U J i'i'/ll jg tlliulr ‘it ;4#U ft 

nkm mu» m mng 4 rutpo-^ fut h mmnt it httdi m to 4r 
mloj* into u iMf.sot H> n i Omg w 1 >• o uiiifrujfi’it with ifusmtmkN 
^J*rH ftm mu\ l f 1' ? I Hi *br u M hH», dmW hn llrlrlojiltinit front 
ft |4irtu.4St 4 Oot' o,. t*f :-ih, soil, it ho liufiti to r* 'tlrif’ flu* 
fudf |4 mi of to- tool !L*?uutf| tlo» tint,tiruttoil of tin* 

iU iitur o I 4 0 ? tL ,v * 11 4* $ 4 u » iu o |u*S 4 *m m nmitl of it# 
molnfnmaill “Ido nor 400 U *» tououn ItiaH , hot I will 

llfil li4U st Wdo th' '* * OTf idO|f ojm/Mai futld %» ktu« *!, KiUtfodAl* 
though !o *h ^ 1 Or 4 4 »ot f f t r it t* of inlU n Wnh» g tri i|4.*l}ft 
otu* of it j iuuit rojiod’, lh rmm»h r r tS*4t it r o? igm Inn lirtoi 
|i 4 llollrtrf hy t'ur 'i^4l'U Hnf it km fknU irgilwililtr Hint 

11 miimot h. U'.tmd rnmhUooi.mh* Ur h*ii rmtgui'rn 

unit ^ t5nt 4 m n,,f ^ntr gnuo'^ohlr* hut sirmuiii to 4 4 

iiiif <}rrni4U^ ,* 4rio ot tl-r gmumnig nf Ihuuminv ifirr^^oirv 
»« 11 rolinlrt |!HOir fa. thr nuWmn '1 of f h* jftflitrtn! 

41*0 gont.-il n 1 UUImI III 14 fWrimtO 'ikfr, din* 

iiiuir tui n ui lo 5 fiolir % litoh n uioiu % igomni nml 111# 
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TV ( V< w’: ’> '■”> f * •;/ 

friend against the f»*ns«rv iu t “I' ». • thin, 

that the unhistorieal. gudl, »■<, tr,4 mo., .. h ■ - , n. jvtgnf v 

of tin* (terinan |»ritw**- I who "■ <*• -or ? -!• -a! ?■ 'v, (U ^ 

pedestal on Ik* top of who-h t r„ * r ■* ,. i ' : ,• .* •< > < >, 1 ‘.*.t 

powers), Is to larniae t.V A,r . 1 »,*/ 

party. . . . For mj part, 1 rone! »!•», n -dd d, m *v «> 
fastidiously from the idea »«f pojod »r a. p*. j„ 

the federation or in a ctj»tmn* mhmh p*> '-.v »,•? , » , |t y 

pONHtitle to create it thorough?t , u,v trf V t*-\, n*»< sonal ««rtntlSv, 
atul yet earn thanks for it from tlw oh.., i\.” 

Ten years after thru* utterance*, Ihimairh j} tt . |j r4( , 

German Reichstag. 


VIII 

William I, atmu! in frmit of tie- o‘t,i: . I.- pi. A,.. I ,.j, 5;., 
from the Lord’s TaJ*}<, and wj<!, hr, I ,»t d, >■ < ; i },„ 

head# this him a ho»‘ii that t** iv. 1 > >,* , < . c;,1 j*4 ( n?ol 
not from the people* 1 loot tr.» t e a o * » p, 1,* , >, • f 1-, t 

Among the brilliant tram u,t, a g; t*,* 1 jigo,, * , ■, g .t tml 
form. Familiars at the «•**;s!■* *,» .. . r , ■ ,j o ♦ jj t , 

marek, had it not L-. t t that . f d! • %>, ' »■! .’.d »,,*,*,,.,,4 

with hair. Hut it »«*. firm. an k ,»f>., a I.', .»* r, , *..*1. ,,.4 w j <rw 
tlu*y came near, and So- oud »)**•> a : ri,*;-, *« to *'•••■ , e tl .?„f 
the palace, 1 win thoughtful f . ,, l! 4 | „ n ( v 

with a military ttntform, hut , t ,,, lfc . 

hard’s into the shade, ttdl..,«» J ,j..e.'d >,»,t » p„,{ {lm ,. 

spending two hours in the ..p, *, *,* \,,n " s . ;t ,,( |t . 

rig-out in which It.omm'L a***. 4- 1 * • , ,.f tk- kmg, 

w-hom: morning a, t-mpm#,* hr »a-t »*. , ,j. r, 

the first coronation, the Log dv#.v, ,v ; . , ,» *,,4 

ten years lu-nrc. This tunc t,.„ SJ «[..»< Wdd M .n w«},»*. to 

avoid appearing reacteman, T?. V! , rW 

barrassmg both to her hmW.d »„4 It ; ,, y f 

enemy with urn,. . H.an 1 .. t ,, ,0 , . .. „y;,. of „»*• 

or tin* ccremouirH, she hid*, ), „ . » , t„ A ,, , A 
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Km'i*// in Park 

(n'l'itmti policy, “ *iu- km#, who »ns leading her hy tin* hand, 
vainly endcavottnuK for •*»»»«*• time hi make her break off the 

roll venation.” 

Hut the receipt of the crown at titnl’-a hand* did nut trainjuillise 
tin- kin#’** heart. Tin 1 o.utfudon in hi» realm grew steadily wur*e, 
At flu* end .if tit.' year, tin- progtv.dke party gained tin* victory 
in tin* elect n*u , ». fhirhamrut refused tin* new H»iMh*r.*t the ling 
wanted. Tin 1 following spring, m n punishment, the lilteral cabinet 
wh* dinni-ad, an«i c.*u*.*nat»v. i were appointed to a odd itmm. 
t'linnt IlewduriT, a clever ami active twin, fairly modern in hi* 
though n»*t dr»mg enough t.i enter upon a new road, re* 
placed Sold. »m ?/, «h*>, h.'H.if», .■.mtimn .1 to rule in tin* hack 
ground, *** fh it when ttioimeS. w.n at length ivealled from 8t, 
Petersburg, th>- la* **■»• i. marked that tin r<* would won hr three 
ttiiui'.fi-r'. for fut.ign ati'aii";, The Mh uf tin* elector of lfe>***o» 
who, when hi-, -mb p. t, t» fu t.*l to pm too i. jit military lock 
smiths to bi».ik »>p» n their mur.ov ho*o i, nr. in. .1 to gm* the tlf iir. il 
i vt ii .i* for sot. j *.< M j-iit, ami Mi o.tnrrk nu4 to Kern .tort! : **lf you 
want war with II* mom* in.' v.»ur under wen fury l withiu four 
».i k » toil dm!! hue a d.i'ii. '.to- imr of the hi d *|U»lif>.” II** was 
already **'dit.nglv oppovii to tin* catchword of fraternal war 
far**.” 

So eager for actum has In- become in thi* spring of iWt'J, that. 
lm i-> j .ads to mo-jit tie- post. of uunnt.-r without portfolio. Hr 
in again huieihot*.( In the ling's 4 i*» iooit that there i*. on*- pint 
li« mud not hold, that of minuter for foimgn affair*, which Ui’> 
ward repaid. m hi*. *p»-* ia»t t, lit* cannot cudmv to In* kept 
wait ill); at 1.* w>»% two v. an* ♦ «rb» r, and in tin* »nd h** presents hi* 
chief with an uttimut nu; office or ». »sjpiation. Within three hot* in 
he k appointed mon sn This wit*. tin tint uf a ii-rtcf* of 

tug* of was, sn ah*, h lli*4iiun k throat.ii >4 »vugnutiun in order to 
force the kin# 1 *! hand. ’I'So* pud in thirr. lout ,pid become vacant ; 
•a had tie London m<iUi»i, to winch It. m-dot »F w idled tu with 
draw, flmwinl, mgmded wdh 41 wdh .M> »tcd by the iptecu, 
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VntU'rst<trulh:,j uiik ii 

resign from tiro ro-nV. 1* »a. U*: 'V/\ at Hr |, f . ^ 

vised again** m> «-*k> >1 f.-no n, „.;s 
march could count for |-< i ••‘lu: n t *. U-> >t;, and ^ 

indispensable to the l 

In St, Fvterdiurg, lUiu-.atvh *■S t, a.n . f,-, 1 ;,u to be 

temporary* ami In- Hoi <**.N <; •■o‘. „• V ./ ;, J( > l% , lt y # 

post.To I’nrt*; In* Hint tf on * fvN V •»:.•, « • *, ti<. 

might become acute, and tit* u H<* c ;» { „ ,,.i f,,; Hat W|H 

tin* private under •toudtug b<‘t«--n •<, o iN. r,h 
formerl* It** had hl%r*l !! * v-v ,• - * < -^:\v t ; th* in- mj | t | 

{druse him, lit* 4 ewha* il U Vi IV. , * . f'r ♦ , N ***-,. j*nUU»t.'Od» 
were Ion fpilii of f«vmy|» and *«•! v «d v •* j, 4, * u-n \$ m « f 

for till 4 lu*t tw»* U‘iUN» ii! !v » t;' V,; - 5 i ‘ . i ’ > d V.^|f;4t the 

holding of |iiiwrr* fir » m loo. i h% r» , , *%'■ | mu^htw'i 

Kiitik inf** a minima whmh vhJ t 4 ^ ?,• >* uobaj*^* 

period of hi* vonth. 

** Shier tin dl?srr% 1 hiv 5 * * > f *■! 4 , vtV’s” | r , A 

in a tetter In fm »u' -r m v % tr v l( \ > •w \\>*> 1 4, n r f ;, 

**I havr nn r o • : ;* ' 1 > < . ‘ n, ' •, *4^11^1 

ulaiin*^, f iir^t* \ r ,ir 4 * i : i \ t \ 1 ,V , \ 1 ^ ^ \ vU v 

mitmlvr of St*i h ; nmi f *.»* , 4 ,r ,> r .v r ; ,u. „ :ll 

Hirk cirtiH ridi r, * * « f 4 4 I ^ ^ 4;?;ir J 

wrnilil go to hu, ( , nr fn 1 *‘U .|no» . j t s 4 # > 4 ,* 4 * n»v;h! 

plnw (tod and !L> \Uu ,f 1 ^ .v>v, » ^ 4 ' » . . v f ♦ ,iinl 
wmttd iinikr no dilfVmio* t,t npv / ! - r • / , , . J dr-vl mm 

kfrrinl offkv iilo* imp u.;^ * f 4 * -1 3 f jvw'd 1 ifl^r 

itrrrfif any viininl t/r , J4 ^ .4 * h ||runn 

whrrr f min ii'n , , * , I v t! # * }i uvit»i 

Inw hmi moliftii S ariVi'^v o’ 1 v v 1 ^ 1 1 »,-* 4 4, dvnvtH* 

fillt 14 ho K llllt/ 1 lv* liilfrV- V» N * a . v 1 , , ' ; » f |, ; |,* ^4 v f |i|i|| 

fin* wiij in }|jr w 1 | » .-I, 4 ,}r.« ,r' hi 4V?tf!vi \ 

•4a tjlllf, I hr f I Hi! Is^injVh t , j 4 .'VV, n;; ’i jV III* Vrtfl 

Hhlfli*, or -aitfriv f 1*040 »rt. lO-i^Vy , ?r; Ml . I h' \h 1 > uf 

rotten,** 

All tlir |llllf|i% hr 4 l »v lint ? r id' , J * ; 1 * ; - v ■ *r hi;> itifi „ lip 
rhildmi, niiii flu 4 tiliv r vvNoh ^ - 4 , f 1 , 4 .,. g , .*, 
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J Spmfw Patriotism 

iitltftj;; &tul a nf nimiil w shotMt in tlkmnrrh by 

{In* im-mi-att)' mriliiilitv miiSi *ltu*h \w hi Ihmwtmm, 

t^jnvmlfv to hr, d'*U-t\ Wlini In* tiifinOf lmtt hwn n*rimn!y ilh 

tin luitl iwo^rnml Oh* rrkitmty * t f nil iii4 jwililimt fWSttifyn nml 
Iniil written tn hr* iutV i« 14 lUmtH mmnl; "Thm* 0 tmlhmj* in 

fliH i*%t*#.’|if iii'fnirrtH' md Imrm fHtrttn Nn nmtlrr 

ill tIir nut* frirr Ml* n tnillrl tf'Hrs Ilf tlin Iiiii4 Ilf srnm m 

tuti* if mint hv fMni i4f, Wttnt tlmt ImjijiiiH* tftnv will In* m iiinOi 
tiOntnvi }irf 14 -m 4 Vrn *hmi niiil nn AiiOrsmi (if tfry urn flit* mmr 
. 4/14 liir Snhtvrh iiint tlrrlilirrul flint it t% ill tn* lmr*l to ilitiUn* 
Iim4t Mwnu itrm, Tin fnnltfi nnt| fin* wU«, nfiini thoiv is 

Irif if I'lffirr Utl thnr AOrhmn util took frry Itb* nun 

fit*4\ SnOi *** ihiIImmI fVw n timtt fnim fin* Imnlrii of * 

.*|if 1 ifin j*,*f 1 im! niin** 

11* IH’I f*M *,> *41 4* 44 kin h» Of 1 hmnrtjf | f 4l I Hint llr 4 4l I III f 11114-4 

nirfi fmmuO In i wifVl. iitr ivOiini if h wJin.it* 

form* n- m O* turn hm* r lumv jiHrnhnlrHl ntr itnnly^rtl finny by 
pt!v Onm if On fun qntUi* Oii»f» In fi’itlu tt bfrli mtrtrl of ftir 
ili.if-tHJr, {{r 1 -Mj.n* !»-vi *n Om# of f md umrh Omrtof 

Mlnm *0 4 hi- Ownm tfO*» f t»»?p»*r 11# j-m to tlm hm rt 

of fimpft miJv iikfii h- n «t* t* nhm^ unitin' thru In* i* n jmrf* 

Wh-u Ij^ hi} \h f i) In |Otf% hi* rnU'ii*h>i limn* If intfi 

if |innnh'in*\ liirni itv> tsrjflivtt in hlltnl Mill Innitiiig* 
lift ttfifin til h§n Vifn : ** }i4 Inv^U fH' Hi Oiirtl lit tiMint f 

wii nlnO! linOi mi” u 1 * tv Iim»n4 f Sv ♦ nr**-* *tf tlitn If*- 1 mnl tn ftmt 
fillip imr 4 niMif n Hill hr flinn n»fc fi»nn Hinl mill In- anUmv^mi 
III fSini flvH tin n !n« i» tthiOff hnif iirMlf -4 0 * fhnii miiIi jnO ltr|«|$p 
Hf® nln nil 0*** »Wn |,nniir, if umiStl ih 4 fir fcmrfh 

llllfl until # 0 »!lnj il f h 0 tl*4f hJL * , t T!h Mhll tlf illtvn* «Jl##If| »|J 

On hi ritiifvnn.i'O, |jni#n!|| nvnllrf, nn4 in m r rfiSi4i|{»n iiliiil wm 

!t?44r gt ? imk hhsfn h It Mnr 4tr sim in* au^rrmlmm 

nhivli i'Miihi n ji!aiv tjnpn 4 %t f i 4 nr** tnO-n fi hjv m In ^hnth / 1 lUril 

linv nr w*»’ f 5 *i» i'Uinh # h»* ? j |,frt -I f!*r MO of t‘i hgifii*! 

Ih|t III tin Mf 4 n U 1 of hfr» ntn II |mth I 4 I 1 »| ttrlll;- 
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black, wm emptying itodf. I *?;»>(,i I*, .i.si wif 1 ; ii >iv/:-ikn:T, |Ve 
sat down beside tin* enllltt, ahudi nut .• *'«■ i. d 
and talked politic*. . . . Tin j m irb- v, :y tv j 

his text from the Imndr.d and Turd !*> »\.t i «». f, *j#«•«* 

and there w»* were* jdrtinnntf and jTt* i. jf ». » d ,n 

Such contemplative mood-. }’*’**}-* r t*. th- ?■"’»); •* i' ,*«,»-* -it, 
much rarer in his <1irt,ha» d*r»de flue M!• ».£ f>. t.etfh. 
Henceforward they become eimmsHn <<{,•■• ., f > t * t » w „ 

truth to stand in front of the normr. 

In a similar frame of wind he o>»w r i’-f'.,< >4jv«? t0 f 
Paris. He has not set up h*oi.. f'l »J. ; , ' • t ^A ■ t , , ; .,f 

him, he has practically m* a- -i >■. j -w f * i, v 3,, 

his class leave the town a! mt.Lumi," j !!•, tv.:'. „ , M) „, } t# 

is not reaching his goal :ai ! : i* *uf 

tempt far the goal, lb- writ* i »>» *■ | : „ , t ,f 

the enterprising .-pint of that a:ir.,-d w ..d tr.> - , *;« j,. f 

when the world goes too w*U wi*h i* ”11- »o.t / ■ -» t-. v,. 

discuss the faintly nai.m* who-h ,,, i% ’ m it ,, - >? » , 

his departure, and may Iho-t „?r r- - ( P. n , nf ...| 

Bismarck end* by stung " VUvL ,» • » . . ,5, t «,f 

our host. Perhaps Hi- ,VlitpV< v W ill ?s. 1 t , ■■ m-., t.v: ,o,,i fa 

appoint me, fori reilh iwwsit ... »/.* t .. i A , 

he has not ilone so during t!je 1 ? ) 1 |>!v o he 

urges Hnon to giu* tutn vo*;.- s.-t, - *,.,v'd hj.| n 

know wl«*re tits writing fable wo! !- ■ i-»-»i w .< i -s a?c. fi.< ** in 

London or in Paris or m IbiJin 14 - * » 1 a 11,< 5. rjiti 

callj: “The king wdJ und.nl.tnd to, h U t ,. s ,.f„re 

they may have more rrtVtf tl-.n j.-d-,'?. d ., d , 

His miesmnt longing fur Itum*', a; - .d 1 - f n *,■ *.. } 1 ,j f j. ?uv t u^ries 
him nervous, and tins rearN »n ;»»:> !f**»*■;..i> m Ji, ,..f. " \|% t!us,g*i 
arc still in St. Peterdairg, and mU g-« , m 

horses are in the countrv ILihr , f d,, uv. Put,,:-, umln, 

I my hi. If am on the road. . . , I d«-<t;Jd ;,’v. ,, * j,,j; .< t m , ■ f tlvut 

to stay in Paris hut ! must U a«u,'.,l j t ,» r j„, 

trouble to install inyolf Lu- ,| f, » ,,, .....nif.,, use 

household is too big for that,” Id..* u 1,.- *» ,j > >.», “ | *1,. eeadvi 




























A (\*nrermt 4 mn in Pimlmiwhlmn 


I ill 

r%m to «Uy, to lolo oftko ttitliniit jmrtfoUo* Imt I tm smramm 
of ih° Aitvr hi i itmul titutifjrr, tw Ntotm n Urn* of ivtrmt 
iijirii, \%nhtu* I** hr* lif«tlrr to tfir rflWf ttiiit if hv wnv to »miri* 
ifttitMornif ntiko it s\mH not tr fur long; llrni lit* %«mtd go for 
ii tiior to tho r^nutri, :ti or4m* to filtisst itttrwrii'H* ** My Iknt ittmi 
ii In |*?‘»*tt n<sk i for Hr fmti* iti mimly l*Arti nf$ tlio iittmi 

amt iiih< 4 grim 'h wii4f*o tltr lliilrtt ttinkr nt toilet twonty to 
thirty fforitm tJm nrtv m ffik wniT* Another turn* Ir wtttm to hi* 
brother flip h !ii* nt ^ ”114 iit nftrr m night out i ** Hrfmmltm from wifo 
mill rfulttr* u nmt 4 offfmt of ?4}ir?m»t« I lm*l y imtortky finite nir 
frof r/iHrr ntul 1 tm%r ii longing fur *o*llo fkott filtirt* 

titirff" I mmM !-n4 fi»iw4r4 to milling my ikv4 in p%'m*%\ n 

Tim onh ti t I long hr g»-h *mi of Him** two month* in Turk 

ii ?i room r m m »In*4 tm fhr yrtitm ngig lint, 

simro nrgmtfh thoii In fmo* tip* * m^rnr j*U\ '4 tin* §mrt ul Ilk 

11(414*14'* w tt lopilit olmmt trrsn n% if Nii jitilpiiii tmd mi 

tnkmg th it thii m iiki 'p-mpnl h|r|i to i4n* to lumrr rrr tong* 
ii ri * tip Oi.m if A til tl» hno» 4mJ ;h if ftir mnpow 

huprit in % or n it to itm-i't tip* Tumlrfi %%i ir« tin* tim nir« torn 

oiif iiofimg Horn, tip* T-o-iirhomn oini tm* %f#mtmtly to tlio 
t*iw«ntiu ’Mho' ^ 4oo% *|*o* h* rth ^imtt n rotifliirr turn 

l*lll 4 IPP“ 00 4 ' ** 

“Tip' lofp-1 too? tfr tpnm fiimolH fri'liogn tim'iifih* I'oiir Mnj 
jp i “.o?o no,t ifr pioptnhrro m foitiSm ojoihmi tm rofomn% 
Fimikp to-im po'l! inomloil lint nllmiioo'i only fi-rtilo 

^tnil omitipfMH fit# f4ioiomtih‘» mlwn $h^ nllmom-i 4§v itmo 

m%ry mr\ oo-foJj, Tk if op-mt tt^ n motm- for mt tilliiiitm fltriv 

lOH'it to’ 4 ” 

4 < TJm? not k 111 ;t*“ trilo / 1 %nmi ftp* pmp*'ror, 14 Smirn joiilri^ nr * 4 
ni«ro CipopSI•# ttn»'imf> **ip* nnothor t mat «*t|im'% nn- h-o* frimniti, 
III lirt*' of thr nm.rto.fiH of tfir fnfmv, $1 i» nm-n.im *o gni4r 
wiifitlmp'r in 4 i^ 4 ito okr iliirrfhm, I urn imt fnliiiig in nny iot 
initttr*4i% fmfiO'O ohou? cm nlimiirr, It irrnim to i$io tlmt tJimp^ m 
m iTnttH of u^ru Trimmi tun} Trnnrr, mot t)mt thi^ 

rnis pfH%ult lla vL’hwnU for no iistmoitr ntul mhnlr* 

iiiikm |4 #mo4op %I*ou? 4 pfifpio iorntaIt %«nl4 Jr » grmtf 


100 lmpropt r Vr.iyu.ul* 

mistake hi attempt In create rkn),; th -* ,.f thn/js,-h*-s, 

without our In-in# alt!*- to t>, - ; ,d i , s -? 

That is why «e must, in adt .tmv, ir.... 

wo shall In*enabled t*»meet t?su f'- * ,■ * n », 3( 

to account."' He develop-, fbt. ;d- .<•' -t d j, p\ 

suddenly stand* •‘till an*I *' t eae*< ,, 

offers Austria has in»de m.- fb, f•* , Vn-n«« 

swum to h<* in a name. M< »r;eh ?-a - -.v.A •• 

potent in ry power-., power* wh«e .-v>, *i* V „„ u .,' t t tt( 

im-ntion. II*- that is-- s* *eyr-d »>, t * <*,*p ( 

ail questions without »v,- f »-•» th i» h !.u m,„ tn 

ereign has ever More #.♦*■:» 1-, . >>*. .* ,| 

embarrassed m<-. I don’t },mm »?-,*» J{, 

his desire to arrange nt.tM.-M y «„> . ,y *,,,} 

reserve. But f»r wv p»;-t, ?>. ...» ?■ r . , p (M 

U* rests of the tu*t count i ! /; tv.- i.‘ - . - * c; . ; -i - ; * ( . .h„--i*| 

of becoming involved in V»:<t,;V, , *’ 

i he first thing that a it--)*',?->•, -i ij »’ , (lV ., ,,p (|J i ( 
the emperor’s une.-r. ui-im-o a:-,, 1 , ,* , ,f, ; f it > m j„, 

UHU«! custom, ««d «Wh in tbl-i :*(.? *e- - ,in-tr ?,» thr *,- n 

statesman who is nlre-tdv e.-fi-d M f -, . s - ? * ; ^ %ir , ,, lt ( 

frankness, it might !>.»«,».» «».,< \ 4 - j,., <W 

from enpriee an.i b-vih, h. jf *J„- 

history seem to pre.-lud- Shv»,»!,. !f ,, i. ),,„■* -?? 4 » ,f :| 4 (n))l| 
tists are prom- to gont’i., >„ h- «*-, ,» , } , r 

of Metteriiieh’s .dlVrs out *»f whuh- , ». ,f ; ,,,,,»» ,j tt . 

nature of an ent.nt. -;m, a- -*> ».*- -»:■ •! /. .-,{*»»* thu* 

Bisumrek s. What Bimsur,-?-. •; e-i *♦-*-, • . < t , , t j{ H>l , 4 

mere pretest. Nothin# ( u? }■» , u '. d- ! ho eh-^f.- 

refusni, which in his »»n f,... n-f-.-etl 

of the ndranees of J»oti,,b.»-S a,.f, *' »|. 

proposals for an altiauo >m t? : « *;:• of h- ►..» >r; , , .f | Lad g.oe- 
to meet ium half nay h- aookt h^>- , ? nU-» f v - ,„, t , t ,•< -»„,!« *’ 

*af would IJiimarek haw- *-d hi -n*.* #,-* n*n 

more mformathm ,u t t «f t|^ *;„?■■>„ v : }♦, .>, s j J; „,‘ ) 4lt ,4-r 
imu, for he was not * h-gitiod-d ; -,o-| !. - vJ W(l?4 


























IliitMim'h'*# h'ili’tur till 

him w- j.roj'nutl front j.ttwvrful Kruno*. tIt** king might 

in til** t iui h»v*’ h»*» wtUsttg It* itiMHisn amt tor*. Ih nhit'.H, wu know 
tlittt in In* letter to Boru.tortT ho mttj.ltitf.l his olfioutl rojHtft of 
tl» sumo 4;i> by jniytttg that tho oitt|.m»r w«,«t “n strong *uj» 
p 0 rt« r of tin* ('kins for <i» rttmu unity, thnt is to ms ho is in 
favour of -i tv.-o-r uusH-4 ti. t nutty, without An,Anti. .lust *m ftu> 
your# tigo, when h>- Wits tHiking nutHor>. mit with tito, In' w»utt»-4 
(•fttson to favour n M-ii }>>««( r, n* h it >t of tin* s.voml tttngttUmlu, 
tun! srthi *lui» 4r mu 4 fan*- tfa- mn-'.uiry j.orfa for this, (to rim 
siilomt Mr famng ojt of .huh* tfau , , , nit ith-omlttyHut 
HtstntMvk tnn! notion# to hr. ufarf rtltottt tfa- nit <w.*r ho bwtl givoti 
tfa- itnjn rot- in tin- t«-iH.-r of tin- An 4 run |.r>.|.mtth. f|«- wn<* 
rojitrnt with tfa* g*-n«T‘ii ootrht'.nm th,it it wotthl In- hr* jrtlirtit 
to olitri’ mto nn iiSh/ONH- with far.-tirt* upon .|t* It rut o hut nl .>• 
Mttth- itrohi' to fa root- AtiAt i i’t a-i.iiirirttt- iigitto 4 I'Vutttv, for 
,\tiitl til Woohf jl. vrl ** Vohttlf'U »fa HgtVr to Itft ilt>|U Ml< til* ftt Ctf 
Oitt- I (.rot ton ,« til (firittv, ho* Wouht fa- it hung rtt.mgh to nit-ntif* 
\t>nt'tj!i ft«>S tfa i .ft t»,iuk of til.- Uhim " ; iu-4, .Ling #•*»»*»,illy, 

“ VtoliM i,v to •>»». i tut •* oli> oolnhitKltloit which might fa'ljt 

tit ttnikr lot |Or| nmh'i »j4 nO't' t'ru’un in to tt.nu.v," 

Hiotoit. IN ■>*;. CO tow u.fa hr. • hi. f fa Itott wottliv, for In- but 
hmt tjnn-i. to »..-v;mr Ho- jo-ifioimt histotirwl ..gmfr.ur.- t»f 

thi i coin*-r-i.itton ot tlo j tik it IfanHun. fa* > 1 * 1 . It t-< j.luin thot It*? 

«;0 Oitoulr t oh! i too)!' ft (ink H»w,u«fa f hr * nijn lot* tfam lit- «*»*» 
toW.ll.il tfa* n;o»:-i*‘ t' for wfa-n* *»b«« lo' W.ft « .lit.’it#. Ih* fa<J>* <1 
thnt or. long It. uctorff wnnhl fa- >»»u*v to faumlntt, wfafa hr him 
f wonhi fa- tiiMunt, r ot tfa- Wtihrlto'.tnn>K', <u<4 !fa* t. f«o >* ohvf 
of tfa- tfoin »fa">- vi.hoi'.itt.'it. fa- now tt.u, Wht, th. *», -.hottl.l li» 
toll H.t'jct.ot! tio wi.oh- tr-ith who.4 thr. silmo.t om v.it»tj4*'4 mu 
VrrmttHO <- |t n Hfafa • ooogh thnt llwr.mi • «m nth 4 tl.o {tttr 

(...It of M-. f 4k . V.tt fi'oso thr l.i.g, tin?! <il’hough Ik- hnno-Sf «u4 

nothing hut yriu* > wht.. * to tfa- * »«|wr«*r, w* tms fa" thnt li*t 
got 'i.oi.H- fit. ‘ U- y •)«»oo> on! of Snj.xh ott. I’fanr H'.ir*) 

thtt’ittg tfa- AmU.-t u n», «hrtt to t>> *»g<t»tt «li ton.'h With 
hot), It*- «4S u>ttt4 tfa- «n«((»t(.i of thro- ttttiHrt 

ihttit.g thn ton.- m ISiij ., Hrmtar.!. ttwf 'l*ht« rv, Ur fautfar uf 
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the opposition. He also made a trip t*» t.»*ii«f»»ri. After a dinner at 
the Russian emhas-y, be i< m:d ! >t ). **<•■ v.u,1 11,,, 
some of the other bnd> r* In lu< fi v, .c .•> 4 M)1 |,| 

the traditional report of what h *,.}•» o -I h, ,, At 

apoehryphal, He mao a 4 .-«I what h- .j., d j |j)t 

power. “My first rare wmikl f>» t, • »•*,<<>»•,:. ■ y, „ H , n 

as it was strong enough, I dnrdd ■ ih ** »o»s ■*»;■* ueiiy 

settling accounts with Vtitm, 4-,*.<dt >, t > » ,, t . Jt . |. 

tion, . . . ami edahlidnng a utoNd - i-.v 
leadership.” Accustomed to hi-df, H u.', » ,4 

people always h<-ii< w a h!u)T » h* n s* ,. i d. . .»r 4 ", w» Vr p 
when it up)wan to hr a hint! and : 5 - .t. p*, 5 ,, 

however, he err d, fur on* of i,n and *. ; . .1 » . (t( 

intelligence. Disraeli, r« pr i»ii>,* Hi... »v* t ’ > . !., t . j I 4 ,»,<}, * 

flash of genius; “'lake air >4 ?!.■•»* m.»n, * ■ »; »< vn .,-'» 

The CJenmm profdem turn. 4 ..5, 1* _ | )t ., s4 

party- there w.-re thr.-.. of tie- in v* t ‘ 4 I', ... »•. ,„ t 

its side. The liberals wanted l». rm to*, u>. !- ; »*, p, 4l j r( 
the conservative* who w., t - tor i: , I .* >. ,, 4.4 

want to he ruled In Fru* 4 t; tie- *>•/,. > •„ p, , , ,p. , , v • J Vt, 

first and foremost did m.l « *1. t t * P .t, * :i; )• , \ ti t ^ s , 

went right through fwop!*- a;,d », . ,-tn, , 

and the royal family. Tm-iv w»!«- s ..f 1 ,- 
had hwi during the 

Hie king was the onlv p.-r.w? t , } . %J ( ; t ,, ;< . , 1J(t ^ 

to him. For thirty year-, },* had h—: 4 d„, c , t:n , 4h „ t| 

. r , ,in,l ‘ v; , ** ,r *' nm lti * '»'>• 1 ,» ^ vshjeet 

m which he won at home. S:, k ,v ) ol ,| 

. '*» f| ‘" . i I'.. *, .. , , |,j;. 

m the age «} which imn w» iv , -4 !() . 

population of the oaintiy h »,1 M tU. * . , .. * 4 p, | jit4 
a last men to power, now Km v,i .,V 

away, wished for a m-w army law m. ...-hog r , 4 h .«er 

umber of recruit* would «•,*.. f, (l . ., » Ml5 

>tlmr hand, he l.andwehr, who; , j 

to he reduced «/*., Tien tie t.4a>, r.dP %i , ,44 
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th*‘ tmt lit.- itmitltfr of nun nchmllv with tin* mltiurs would 

be nu-**‘4 frtUH ItHMHlU to 700,000, and the army would <’ou*i*.t 
of usuih voting, r »»••». Thi. of the *.M*t im n Hounded tiki’ 

ft |W*J*ul‘M‘ *')«•».HIV ; Hint Jli'rllHJw tin- king, Wltliil'f though h«* wav, 

bait no! hint; mon m mind at tird . 

Hilt in- w.i. oimii to liiiit that, jnititu-atlv v} tea king, there were 
other wn % i in whu*h tn« <t h< in**roidd tie interpreted; that it eotdd 
be nttarfo’d fiim* either of t»» The hh<-ral» right I v looked 

upon ill*' loirnhw-lu* a* the tail <tfonghnhl of Hit* people, thi* *»»»*’ 
whirl* thrj tout luutimoit to invujti limv the >ear tMt.’h It «m 
their father., the *' j>< *>|4r n in tin* literal m-h-w* of tin* word, who 
had won tho W a*■ of lolit-mtioji not tin 1 notth-i, when* nttitu.fr 
hint b>e|$ lltide. fd> d, and ]‘.n» tji. foil}*, to l»o tiff. hoitth* t»* till’ 
jii'iijili. i* ■*>•'• mr,t that the jn'it|.].’•* army, uhieli Sehant 

J*ol'it hmt •■*'» n*r>l m ft.. ifni », Wifi to it»'j,{r*irrntr into « king’-* 

army, M'lio't’':, M<»- Vtidhate, tin- hhm’i w anted to .trrugtlw-u 
the arm , *h>u Wan*. 4 a muted t*. im.inv, and that wai whi they 
»HV »* f-0-o’ti of 4 two \rw>' U I /•> I.f -(mi.-.', U'hrtt theV Were 
**v»T',*' to to m tin* *nth*« tu t «>t’ th» not*!. , over t(*** army 

dmotd he in. i* * t.d t'ti* \ <4ti' * >• .1 to the propo-xd enlargement 
of thr usliri t'i’ * >'i |n and of »It. unfit»ri roth-gei; ftmt they iliit 
not «u.h to -ttr th. ortifi* of nmf.lh-«*l>*v* origin 11 .widerred to 
the I.andw.-hr. J ,v. j *> thing <• !-n- hud dipjwd hark into tt*>- power 
of thr nofm’i* i, iu 2 f'c- diplomat*, tin In*it tii uti nnut i, and the 

handrail tom- nil Hohh'ii, Hut tf th»* urn* mold t«- kept an a 
|ii-it|*)a <> 4 army, thing *»unfit ifslt t«- left of tin- .jnnt of 

JHIH. 

If ««’* liooti »t* * Sunlight tl*i' I'onthi't to it tu iot. »****r«* 
f<*i iiit it tli ui tin bug, ?i>' »t* i im ti m tin* i-toniitn r tiint, at in* 
j.ort<int lio.-.n nf i, tin- t'lotoii inu-it n«*t Si*- itrj.i sutnit ttjiui* i/tmng 
itlf imtjmitu’i ntnt 1 a* It oil* fij.r<-rj». y, Thu» hr r.}i»|*t> oy|irr>i t« it 
tow o-if (Ij.jm-n >t to tin «■*.***t*tlit to**, a**.I, U'l It*- hint ui 4.nl, u*«*j*- 
tti# i*'ft turn «t |..iy t’nt,l th«* *-'-»»rtl4o»h*i i rnt of t!»»- •■onititiitton, 
the king toot it '-1 oh it t’.» iiisiut j >«■ >it *t»f ngfh of *tn- »*t ttn* 

*ttrt*|li-<* of t,n »•*»» a)4 Vti to. f*rir»-oi» iim» to t«' n i'oii»t*tilt*olo»! 
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llnwit HWk* 

Refuse to vote money foe the thm* yv u-•* » ■*. *■> <,? •>,, % * |f Wn| 

do that, the chamber shall he d, d 1 Tic ,» t ,| >i i( - 
rage. ^ 

During these week* of erid* in «,'«* f Hr # 

swim every morning and cv ry aft emeu, tm- w*?,. , „f ,j u . 
Atlantic, where the waves Art?*** most tmglduv »»» 

France. He was at Biarritz, eh*..* t., ♦!» rip.,t*,A* fV.ott:rr t far 
from railways, courier-., ami Herman iw»•;}*., perHut. 
daily bathes, he stayed there for w.•.},•» in <U .id <>1 f„r *{ ( „ 4 

as he had at first intended. He Say «h..uf -,>u ?**.• ,u.d dun,** 

“smoking, watching the sm, doing target pem';, | 

quite forgotten polities, and read m* new u-ojv, Important 
letters from MerndortF and Boon follow; d h-.-.i t „ i' ,■ H | 

the Pyrenees; Bismarck lolled ?,! t ,m 1 t,, •, hi.), m? j etihiumd: 
“If only there is no <iir»ct on,me**;, *<< }i,’ j ; ,,.j f*«t 

sea-salt and sunshine. ... I u.uol ov-o i, df ,»>* ;J t |„, 

water, and feel there as if l emild fh, * n-* );• g 1 

After dinner we went for a ride along fh. , Tb- *T,’ 

shining, and the tide had ebbed. Th.-w J w> ot on }’ », *b. > }H v self. 
You see that my old vigour has rrtiiniwl,’* 

It is ten years and iiioi** d».v Btumtsvl, \, ri - n } s , t( ,j fV 
as during these week-*; and tieeuow- hr j, l-a pin, !;»■ , S »s !<a«- 

honourably, of course, Is enm. , « of *,*»), i p Um ip!, A 
man who knows women, in daily l>-H» ,■•* }*,■ , •mf,- about 

the other woman, and, comparing he to fh*? d.-ad fi ..-ml of 
theirs, he throws fred, light »m 5it own »ou*!.f.d „;!e, ■«».<*» "Out 
of sight of every one, lying hr »*.*.*„ two cm, on hither 

is looming, I look at the wbieb ii g»e» • i *>•;-) wSot*• in foam 
and sunshine. Beside m.> i*. the Kent »■}, »> . f H l,,m 

you will be very fund of when you get ; ,p.. t v m ind. 

mi a it.t e of Marie I Itaddeu, . , , hut let'; a *.,■<, <uigiur,! per 
sonality- gay, clever, aimahle, j«r»tH, ami *• lung.” Prioress 
Orloff, nA* 'Fruht/koi, whom he meet, ,.** t».e | t! .|r n,„rt, do- 
and her husband, form the world!v foregr.,. s * ( d *hwh Bismarck, 
as years advance, comes to prefer *o h^ ; , Ur ,, ,„d fe. tliag 
c.i "is ; ';. s am ridiailfiiwlf %i4t» mni $%m h%pp% I rnu \w wh*n 



















*'* Mjitrht'z-vous ” 


*»*.v from von.” II.* «••»*■. f„ !„<t ,nrl>, rU,-< ,-urly n«ul bri-Vy. 
Ti»‘ ♦’Imrosun; Ituu.un Utt |V> » tho jmm» to him sit t,i w h», a , 
Ik *it.< by tho «|*. » ttmU.m hmkiiij? m.r tho mi; nitty* lu, VUo.l 
Htrtiitn. is, al«t t'hojmt, ami KohithirH i H'ht!rrryh,% *• Sho it n 
woman to «hum y*-n wili !*»• i|, sotcl y,*n !,ti«m hor.” ’IVv 

M-i* it Mithoir,.', ««.l fin. I Hi.it th»- u;|V of tho ko.-por it .-v|..otmtf 
to I«* f.nifim*1, A ronouitio Hun t M.h/o-i V !m. f w, TI»o> will Imiiil 
,{»»«!* tls.il- int. (tWU.Ml UlT.-r't !..«(•, f,l t|,o Oithilltt Hint t Ill'll' 

Ivim a-. 1 „ arhmt foot, mVii tV I my L 

|»,ro, V i* ■ >»)».» Inti.m, fhrir joint nunon iv’tlm 

iwuo*. ihmswl, forgot. hit *litv; tho woman 

imnto « *•*'!!.jm .1 of Ho-* m tn of Jnurhi'SijK rirm<t*, who vut 1 ninny t 
Mtn-i'j**to Ho oh irm of ftwnmon, Ni-vor #»i Iti* 

thm Aiin»i. 

r.*r loot, 'll ?b» h'tii’l'mmo Mt’-i train, !»*• tr»v,-b, tmutni-, hi, 
£iv it* A jms.mii j.oa.-r, 

Affor M'tnt j-'oiHt! ami ti-h'i;'.tplw ti.’i > litinh >, », 

IVt*’h.i ‘ him ,if \ K HJ’toil, \! hi,;;., w-h.-il * , }, *, J, j, t {'.tij'., 
fills* ■> ♦!•'* il* v;**,»i 17 fof it M, „» }{u»o }.4t! p-i.'y.irni |, 4 j M f,*» 

!* Hi r it fm h:!,.;hl > u m ; Tin in iv.i;;,' Ktisi; ** ft* to »"V/ Son 
IVuotllum in m.i'-t,” Tf". s •> to hno.l on j H, iMtiti. 

TSl»* tf i> rl'»*’ A >*> | itinbr r t T f If. I'.iU St t»l till* |11> >| ttf 

Hej»tr»lih» r ttlth, to- I-; til H„- S i -*«» oil liM St n V to fh r.’iH || i ■( Uit.o.I 
i* hi.- Hot* o* t, u ■! l(* biu , Vtl„ II, Itft, 1 - ioi,|t It-ti’, 11 ;;, 1 .,, 

{iMtutnf-i h t4 I'.'thl if H Sol Hto thf of **t uot.lotu n, 

■ "Til*' o . iut, I*. tf.HS to hf>'«th UJi, < Uv, MmT 

Uftroi)' ” 

lit thf I.OM.5- ll.l'l:*, th* |„t,J t», jciv* t!,f' 

inwy hhl, 511*0 f) thv f. of <»*»t{,«'*■ H. U to ho iomt.,1 Hi tltfl 
yriu’o liooii, hn hiso'.f-i fori',4 h» Iti-i «< itit-r «v foiinnl 

Hi,it tiottii tltul H>.- ot. r, for ho tt*-, m tltw «hts t 

j.tt'jnm.t to O.-.tl * otho-ot'ilts Ih-unfui-ff lii*.I !*»•»',Uti- 

h» tt.tuhl i«,t Ho n..-A *,f is?h»u* Hithiml 

jiftrlistirn i**, m ♦! - of H •• i-,-fn-ot! to host *n fir »s 4t ttf 

JtilllWill* lit ithonf t%.- tri-Mt of 11 - 1 't u « Hot }{»*» tltr L jiiij 

*h«»i til *w, s'J J. t TJ„-i* ij|<on, isS*. si « u f s tisiin; 
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Act «f Abdication 

was at stake, Boon, m !»*•♦ •“*» imti it tv.-, !'.*;• Fm* *.f-ii! ( ., Kwil 

who was to provide theo* three gem c.i. < u**j C , jf f r.<n;. ( , 

Whoa the fall to arms reached Hj.inur.-k to t\»nth, king, # | 
Noubabclslicrg, was ia a state of gjea* .-wd■,«*?■>.,>• f„ r the 
second time In* was at the parting of the ant » Mw.. u lot ntul 
conviction. As be was »<»t » p-ddici in but ■» l\>r ln , |„- 
wished to evade the Late, and withdraw Tl.< m.* >* t**ri dth- i)tM 
merits of his life sttrgid up in his memorv Li< tbgh* t M j„ 

childhood; his flight in a grown mait to *V Ff-iumin!, mui to 
London; Oluuitz; the du> before tb t *» mr- w VV a* V) had favu 
in vain. On SepteiidsT I Nth, he s.nt (,<r S is l4 i t ,| ‘ iu j 
Frederick his act of abdication std! no ego. •! T« 
much too weak a loan, ami fur too a*, r»• it.nr, as**,,?., 
the crown his father offered him, n fu-.*-d •■tm e, r , S) j ( i, ( 
ment, declaring that he eotdd red gm he, », }, v r< f i.-.ping 

before the chandler. Alsihaf ion, to cud, w.mM ,. ti ; v ud.-nsd \ the 
conflict; the politicians of the right ! *,>, „>T the f„0 mr 

against the more Idwral -.on. 'IV rs wi>- of i! .o.aieh cropped up, 
“He is a partisan of France,** v»* ■> Fi, h 
“All the more reason whv I d«* no* was;* ho , -i-i nc.oe.n-r,*’ ,.n, 
William. 

When Hoon again urges the appointm-n* ,,f Ihumwch, and 
BernstorfF hacks up tie* general, oid %% si-ham, >lm •■), ;»st»« 4 corner, 
exclaims; 

He won t accept it now * 1|«* js not here* IV »• » * .do matters 

over with him!* Ibis was the king’* !.*•.* rd'":* *,, 41 .nd the in 
evitable. On the *2ftth, earlv in the non-ring, It- cl t*unod up, 
An acquaintance describes him as arms*;,; *• U w , welt, and stm 
burned; like a man who bid U-m riding ; 4 . »•„, »h ■ desert.” 

Bismarck finds everything in confusion. Th*-*, nil has,- something 
to say to him, and each of tin m ghes di’T>-j .-n* mb ice, The 
ministers still think that an abdication v> u.miiie et, .n»,| dmuad*- 
the king from the step. The crown prmce t c,, n, .-•je-ip.* from the 
chaos, travels to a neighbouring spa, mb f>.r Jb-u-arri on the 
ajsLhut finds him estrem.lv revrsed, f»r M..- e^.o, w »t >-e» 
talked matters over with the kinit, Tl;*' ku>^ h.>-ars of this visit. 
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“A» Your Muji '.tv kju*«,I h-*w b, ,•?, r. .ojy 
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\ ttit#, 
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We May Give Him a Year 

forward he has to conceal his thoughts and plans from the elected 
of the people, for otherwise they would come to the knowledge of 
the nations, and new plans would be needed. With lii.s rise to 
power, his loneliness begins. 

He has no reason to be surprised when a Berlinese newspaper 
greets his elevation as follows: “He began his career as a. country 
gentleman of moderate political information, one of those whose 
views and acquirements do not exceed what is common to all edu¬ 
cated persons. The climax of his parliamentary fame was reached 
in 1849 and 1850. In his speeches, he showed himself rough and 
ruthless, nonchalant to the pitch of frivolity, and sometimes witty* 
to that of grossness. When, however, has he ever uttered a po¬ 
litical idea? ” It was true that he had been little in the public eve; 
and only a few initiates knew all that he had clone during the lust 
decade on behalf of peace. Though his activities were not of a 
priestly character, they were esoteric. “Even a man of greater 
power,” wrote Gustav Preytag in the “Grenzboten”, “ would la- 
shipwrecked against the firmness of the chambers. We may give 
Herr von Bismarck a year.” Poeta propheta! He held power for 
twenty-eight years. 

One who at this date watched his work from close at blind quo* 
tioned his sanity: “Bismarck suffers from a severe nervous di* 
order,” writes one of his underlings after a few weeks, ** and it 
seems to me at times that he is not wholly responsible for hi* 
actions. For example, when he issues instructions for the press, 
his thoughts sometimes gallop in such a way that it Ik hardly 
possible to follow them. The diplomatists of Berlin are for the 
most part inclined to believe that ... he will not live lung, for 
he never spares himself.” 

Nevertheless, after his scientific manner, he was beginning 
gently and slowly, being determined to take action only nfter ex¬ 
tensive analyses and experiments, and to proceed carefully. A 
little while before, he had written to Roon saying that if be came 
to power people would exclaim: “Now there will be the devil to 
pay!” He was resolved to disappoint his enemies’ expectation* 
of violent and foolish behaviour. Immediately on accepting office. 
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he withdrew the budget for the year 1868, thus offering a truce 
to the chambers ; entered into negotiations with the old liberals 
with the offer of seats in the cabinet; and astonished them even 
more by the manner than by the matter of his proposals. What 
was Twesten, the deputy, to tell his friends when the man whom 
he was inclined to despise rather than to fear, in a long conversa¬ 
tion, had spoken almost intimately and very critically of the 
king whose unthinking supporter he was supposed to be? Oetker, 
a liberal, describes how, at the first visit, he had expected to find 
44 a servile .Junker, an idle sportsman and gamester; but within a 
few minutes t had formed a very di fie rent picture of Bismarck. 
There was no tract' of what I had expected. ... A man of great 
stature, powerful but lithe, came to the door, greeted me in a 
most friendly fashion, shook hands with me, drew up a chair for 
me, and said with a winning smile: 4 Well, so you are out of favour 
with the democrats, too! 1 Then he went; on to say that times had 
changed since the days of his active opposition to the men of the 
barricades in Frankfort he had learned a great deal.” He 
abused the * 4 Krcuw/citung 11 in terms stronger than any his 
visitor 44 had ever said or written. 11 

Thus masterly h his management of opponents who have ex¬ 
pected to find him arrogant and reserved. They are received 
with the utmost civility and with a semblance of frankness. Oetker 
is not a petty official or small tradesman, the sort of man who 
talks polities in a provincial club; he is one of the Hessian leaders, 
a lawyer, well educated. He is flattered by the way in which the 
great man comes to the door and greets him and draws up a chair 
for him • not because of Bismarck 1 * official position as premier, 
but because this affable prime minister is also a Prussian Junker. 
Arrogant, at that date, was the traditional demeanour of the 
Prussian landed gentry; and Bismarck, who is supposed to 
be the very embodiment of such class feeling, breaks through all 
the foriiw, behave* naturally, and in the presence of his op- 
ponents, rails against the excesses of his own party, shows that 
lie is neither stiff because he is now styled w Your Excellency 
nor doctrinaire like a Junker. He shows himself a man of the 
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The Olive Branch 


world; original and unusual, indeed, but anything other than 
the typical Prussian official. 

No one was keener to note these experiments of early days in 
office than Schlozer, who had the pleasure of drinking a glass of 
wine with Bismarck several times at this period, Schlozer writes: 
“Bismarck plays his comedy thoroughly, trying to intimidate 
the king and all the parties. It amuses him to take every one in. 
He is trying to induce the king to give way about the period of 
military service. To the members of the Upper House, he paints 
in such dark colours the reaction he proposed to install that, so 
he fancies, they are positively alarmed. . „ . He sometimes taken 
a very strong line as regards the members of the Lower House; 
at .other times he behaves in a way designed to encourage them 
to come to terms. As for the German cabinets, he makes them be¬ 
lieve that the king finds it difficult to hold his new minister^ 
Cavourism in check. This much is certain, that he has, so far, 
made a great impression by the brilliancy of his genius, CVst tin 
homme! ” 

For the time being, he practises the utmost politeness, even 
when he is sorely tried. He had hardly been minister a week be¬ 
fore he took advantage of a sitting of one of the Landtag com¬ 
mittees to make some personal admissions. In the course* of the 
debate he opened his cigar case, and showed his opponents a 
small olive branch, saying: “ I recently picked tins at Avignon, 
intending to offer it to the people’s party in token of pence, 

I see, however, that the time for such an action has not yet nr < 
rived.” Rather supercilious, perhaps, but said with a courtly 
which he seems to have brought back with him from the land of 
the olive branch. A moment afterwards, the virtuoso changes 
his tone, and declares that the accusations levelled at him by the 
press (which asserts that he designs to make war in order to dis¬ 
tract attention from the confusions at home) are false, ami goes 
on to say: & 

“It is true that we can hardly escape complications in Ger¬ 
many, though we do not seek them. Germany dues not, look to 
Prussia’s liberalism, but to her power. The South German States 
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would like to Indulge in liberalism, and therefore no one will 
assign I russia st role to them! Prussia must collect her forces 
and hold them in reserve for a favourable moment, which has 
already come and gone several times. Since the treaties of Vienna, 
mu frontiers have been ill-designed for a healthy body politic, 
1 he great, questions of the time will be decided, not by speeches 
and Resolutions of majorities (that was the mistake of 1848 and 
1849), but by iron and blood” 

At a green table, addressed to the ears of one or two dozen 
deputies and a few ministers of State, without provocation, a 
monologue conciliatory in tone, ostensibly an impromptu but un¬ 
questionably prepared such is the way in which these sentences 
fall from his lips. No shorthand writer took them down, but when 
thej ran like wildfire all over Germany, when press and people had 
changed tin* rhythm of the phrase to u blood and iron ” and had 
expressed real or feigned alarm, the speaker did not repudiate 
the words. 

Nevertheless, he deplored having uses! them. Like the first 
thrust of Bismarck as deputy fourteen years earlier, his first 
thrust as minister president was a blow in the air. This time, like¬ 
wise, In* outraged every one, friends as well as foes* u Phrases like 
that are racy digressions,” said Boon, his friend and discoverer, 
when the two were* on their way home together; and ltoon found 
fault with him for what he had said. ” Everything is sport t;o this 
man; no responsible minister talks like that,” wrote the liberals. 
Bismarck himself explained matters to a deputy as follows; u All 
I meant was that the king needs soldiers* I was not making a 
speech designed to help the German problem forward a stage. It 
wms only a warning to Vienna and Munich. By no means was it an 
appeal to force against the other German States* 4 Blood 1 only 
means 4 soldiers/ I see now that I should have done better to 
choose my words more cautiously.” This most noted of all Bis- 
ttmrek’n sayings was his last tactical blunder* 

The king rend the words with alarm. Being exposed at Baden 
to the queenN criticisms, and, when her birthday came, being sub¬ 
ject to tha.se of the crown prince and princess, it was natural that 
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he should cherish gloomy thoughts concerning his new premier* 
who had sworn fealty to him only a week before and whom he had 
promised his wife to keep under a tight rein. The royal family was 
greatly incensed. There was talk of Louis XVL, of Strafford 
and Polignac — and on the queen’s birthday, too! All the joy of 
the festival had vanished. Bismarck, in Berlin, foresees the effect 
his speech will have in Baden; he enters into the king’s inward 
struggles, although William has neither written nor wired to him* 
In imagination, he sees William travelling home alone a few days 
later, his ears filled with warnings and reproaches. Now, there- 
fore, Bismarck begins his management of the king by a secret 
journey, disclosed beforehand neither to the king nor to the 
cabinet, and designed to influence William before he reenters the 
capital. Bismarck sets forth to meet William. 

At the booking-office, Herr von Unruh, the liberal, recognises 
him. Bismarck enters the same compartment with Unruh in order 
to get suggestion to work upon him, cautiously discusses the 
situation, and, on stepping off the train at Juterbog, says he is 
going to visit a relative. Then he sits down in the unfinished sta¬ 


tion, 


m the dark, upon an overturned wheelbarrow' 


-.— , among 

workmen and other people of no importance. lie is spoken to 
gruffly by the guard when he asks for the royal carriage; ho docs 
not give his name; no one knows him. Thus'he, who insists upon 
the utmost respect being paid to his class, seems not to demand 
any respect for his position. The man of blood and iron, about 
w om, in these days, all the world is talking for the first time, and 
m all the world is abusing, sits in the dark upon an over* 
turned wheelbarrow, waiting for his master. 

In those days of fable, the king of Prussia still travelled in an 

WaS Sitt * ng al ° ne in a <lini, . v %htod compart • 
n. ere the minister found him, obviously depressed. When 

*° expi * in ti “' «* «"* 
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later, mte™ d ° WS ’ ^ ^ 7 ° Ut * U “ d off — » little 
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Bismarck* who sees Hie shade of Augusta behind the king, is 
content to answer: a Kt apr&s, Sire?” 

14 Apres, indeed! Then we shall be dead!” 

** Yes, then we shall be dead! We must die sooner or later, and 
could there be a more respectable way of dying? I should die 
fighting for the cause of my king and master. Your Majesty 
would die scaling with your own blood your royal rights granted 
by God’s grace. Whether upon the scaffold or upon the battle¬ 
field makes no difference to the glorious staking of body and life 
on behalf of rights granted by God’s grace! Your Majesty must 
not think of Louis XVI. He lived and died a weakling, and does 
not make a fine figure in history. Think, rather, of Charles L! 
Will he not always remain a distinguished personality, the man 
who, after fighting for his rights and losing the battle, went un¬ 
moved and with kingly mien to his death? Your Majesty has no 
option but to fight. You cannot capitulate. Even at risk to your 
person, you must; resist the attempt to force your hand!” 

41 The longer I went on talking in this fashion, the more was 
the king invigorated, and the more did he come to feel himself 
playing the part of an officer fighting for kingdom and country. 

„ * . The ideal type of Prussian officer, the man who goes to 
certain death unselfishly and fearlessly, saying simply * at your 
orders’; but who, when he has to act on his own responsibility, 
fears the criticism of his superiors or of the world more than lie 
fears death. . . . He felt that he had been put; on his mettle as 
an army officer. Thus he was guided on to a road which was 
congenial to his whole mode of thought. In a few minutes he had 
recovered the confidence which he had lost in Baden, and had even 
Inwome cheerful. . • . Before we had reached Berlin, he was in a 
fighting as well as a cheerful mood, as he showed plainly enough 
to the ministers and officials who came to meet him.” 

lids scene, whose dramatic force gives it the stamp of truth, 
though it was not described until thirty years later, is one of his 
masterpieces. Here he is not forcing an opponent to surrender, 
or urging Ids master into a war; he is merely trying to cajole the 
justly angered king into approving a speech which the man who 
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On the Wheelbarrow 


made it himself regards as injudicious. Bismarck sitting’ on flu* 
wheelbarrow had an uneasy conscience. Even though he had *ul* 
mitted to an opponent that he had made a mistake in talking 
about blood and iron, he was by no means inclined, when he had 
been premier for a week, to make the same admission to his king* 
That was why he whipped both himself and the king into a fight¬ 
ing mood which had been lacking at their first consultation; and 
this combative frame of mind in William, suggested by Bismarck* 
became a reserve of force for future occasions. 

Even if all this could be attributed to the man’s innate shrewd- 
ness and calculation, it was also a true expression of his deepest 
feelings. From the days of his first duel, Bismarck had ever been 
ready to die fighting; nor was there any hour in Ins life when 
he was afraid to risk his body. The minister’s personal courage, 
whose genuineness the king could realise through all the pores of 
his own veteran soldier’s skin, was a powerful means of suggestion* 

That was the magical potion with which Bismarck could always 
cure his master in hours of weakness. 




I don t suit His Highness, who must be handled very dele 

cately!” Those were the words with which, when William heoumr 
regent, (our years before his own appointment as premier. Bis 
marck had pointed out to Gerlach the diliicultics, as for as he was 
concerned, involved by the change of rulers. Whether he suited 
rasia, that was the great question, which Kchliisor (in tlis 
mmgled love and hatred) had not ventured to answer in the 
affirmative. The lung was the only Prussian who could give him 
russia as the object of statecraft. First he had had to get hold 

XTfX'dn ^ Willi ‘ m fa8t - hanelkal 

m a 'Ufnl lover manages the mistress of whose affections he 

X hT « ^”>“»«« the capitalist 

craftsman TT . Bismarck was a master 

cofu -t „ u'X? ‘ he tWO ”“>■ -««“■■■ of whom 

conld get on without the other, in the wordless and often silent 
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Horse and Rider 

struggle between the two whose characters were so utterly differ¬ 
ent, in the struggle not for power but for self-conquest, in this 
unending and royal rivalry, each of the combatants had half the 
merit and half the burden. It is difficult to say whose was the 
harder task. Was it harder for an elderly gentleman of moderate 
gifts though of royal blood to put up with a comparatively young 
man as minister, a man who was only a Junker, but happened to 
be a genius; or for a bold statesman to put up with a perpetually 
hesitating king? The veteran rider was always mistrustful of the 
spirited horse; and the horse was always chafing at the bit. 

Again and again, after a discussion in which the king and the 
minister held divergent views, the two would part in had humour, 
each of them wishing one thing above all, to he quit of the other. 
Hut when, tired out (or, more often, as a shrewd manoeuvre), the 
subordinate to hi his chief he intended to resign, the chief was 
alarmed, and promptly gave way. There were hours of furious 
strife, hours of which only faint echoes have found their way into 
the memoirs* 

Bismarck had foreseen all this, years before; long, long before 
either of them rose to power. In his days as envoy, he had al¬ 
ways taken it into his calculations. When he now came into con¬ 
tact with the king in daily work, he set himself to play his part; 
in flu* grand style. In general, he had a profound knowledge of 
men; in particular, he was a courtier; occasionally, he was a 
soldier: hut always he must make himself out to he religious, for 
otherwise he would alarm his master, now verging on seventy. 
Kven at this age, the king would at times get into such a passion 
that he would crumple up State papers in his hands, papers 
which, after the crisis, Bismarck would contemplate with a smile, 
finding them all the more interesting for their creases, as a great 
portrait painter finds a face more interesting for its wrinkles. 
The only w*ay to meet these storms was by composure, and this 
quality was one which Bismarck had hut recently acquired. lie 
did not take offence, for he knew his master to he straight * 
forward, and not double-faced like Frederick William- —who 
would cheat his ministers, and play them off one against the other* 
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William I. gave his confidence unconditionally to a man who ac¬ 
cepted the fullest responsibility. 

Bismarck, when he took up the reins of office, knew the king* 
and for him therefore no surprises lay in ambush; but the king 
only made acquaintance with Bismarck very slowly, and did not 
lay aside his prejudices until years had passed and his minister 
had won many successes. He had entered into this relationship 
reluctantly, and during its first years his relatives and his friends 
did everything in their power to break it off. At first, the old- 
liberal politicians sent trusted emissaries to the king, begging 
for the dismissal of the new minister. It was with regret that the 
old gentleman saw the sympathies of his people flow away from 
him. In early days, when he had been detested as the a cartridge 
prince”, he had despised these sympathies; now, in the so-called 
liberal era, he had begun to win them again* Four months after 
Bismarck s appointment, the king read in a letter from an officer 
who was an old friend of his: “The people are faithful to Your 
Majesty, but they also cling to their rights, . . , May God, In 
his grace, avert the unhappy consequences of a terrible mis¬ 
understanding ! 99 

Such words incensed him. Contradiction made him more ole 
stmate. Underlining salient passages twice or thrice, and writing 
with the passion of a youth, he rejoined: “l have never eenwl 
to repeat that my confidence in my people is unshaken, for I know 
t at my people trust me! But I condemn those who wish to rob 
me of the love and confidence of my people* . . * Every out* 
knows that those who wish to do this are prepared to use tiny 
means . . Have I not conceded four millions--unfortunately! 
Have I not made other concessions — unfortunately! . . * tine 
w o makes such use of his rights, that is to say reduces the 
budget m such a way that all the work of the State Is arrested, is 
«t for . lunatic asylm! Whore i, it stated in the constitution 

“ m * ke ““cession, and tin-,Input™ 

A ling writing to a aobject who is not in official employ.„t 

can only write with such fury when his conscience disturb, bin, 
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o’ nights; and we may be sure that the pious man has been 

wrestling with God for his minister* 

In times of crisis, Bismarck does not allow* any letter to the 
king to leave his hands without calling upon God; and when, at 
Christmas, the king sends him a walking-stick, he compares it to 
Aaron’s rod, although the comparison is hardly an apt one. 
Before great decisions, which must invariably be first of all sug¬ 
gested to William by slow* degrees and subsequently wrested from 
him, Bismarck keeps close watch on the king’s moods. Thus, he 
writes to his friend Boon; u The king’s heart is in the other camp. 
* * . The king’s feelings are against me.” Before an order for 
mobilisation is issued to Boon; u It is very much to he desired 
that the king should give his definitive order to-morrow, for by 
Maundy Thursday lie will no longer be in the same mood.” A few 
years Inter; 44 1 am again at the end of my resources. It is really 
too much for mo to keep up these contests with the king.” 

Bismarck did not repay in kind William’s original dislike for 
him. He was content, to begin with, with his general sense of 
superiority. That was Bismarck’s way. In youth, he was wont to 
examine the physique of every one he met, and when he grew older 
to study the mental qualities, in order to make sure that he was 
superior in all respects to tins possible antagonist. In the case of 
William, first as crown prince and afterwards as king, he had no 
difficulty in convincing himself of his own superiority; and it was 
not until after their relationships became those of king ami 
minister that the latter began to cherish two new feelings, without 
which he could never have endured his position. Bismarck came 
to regard the king as his liege lord and as a sort of father. In the 
early days of his marriage, Bismarck had written to his wife; 
‘•We have sworn fealty to his blood.” Now, when Bismarck was 
in daily contact with William, was called upon to protect him and 
to net as his shield-hearer, this sentiment of feudal loyalty took 
on wider proportions. Furthermore, these symbolical feelings were 
strengthened by the venerable aspect of the white-bearded elder. 
In old age, Otto von Bismarck sfioke of his relationship to the 
king, who was often in a passion, as having lieen like that of a 
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son to a father, whose fits of temper and caprices must be ac¬ 
cepted as vis major. He forgot that in his own youth he had never* 
been inclined to pay this reverence to his real father* 

In the course of the slow process of subjecting the king to his 
will, he gradually acquired a sympathy for the man who thus 
surrendered power; and, after William’s death, this sympathy be¬ 
came intensified into a feeling of love, which was the obverse of 
his hatred for William II., and was made the most of with an eye 
to subsequent generations. During the crises of the first decade 
Bismarck was always attracted towards his headstrong master 
when he had the opportunity of witnessing William^ personal 
courage — on the battlefield, and later when attempts were made 
on the king’s life. 

The only thing William was afraid of was the manoeuvring 
criticism of his wife.” In this matter, nothing mitigated Bis¬ 
marck’s hatred, in general for women who wanted to play a part 
in politics, and in especial for Augusta. His dislike for the queen 
dated from that fateful conversation during the March days in 
the servants’ hall at Potsdam. No monarchical sentiment tempered 
this dislike; nor was it modified by a respect for what, in an occa¬ 
sional tolerance of women, Bismarck spoke of as “ladies’ rights.” 

His conflicts with Augusta were spoken of by Bismarck as 
the hardest-fought battles of my life.” Augusta’s influence was 
exercised in the form of curtain lectures, and the effect of time 
upon the king was the subject of Bismarck’s complaints to his own 
wife.^This Augusta, who had fruitlessly a looked in Goethe’s 
eyes ”, could only bear to meet Bismarck’s eyes under the pro¬ 
tection of her position. Had she possessed any political ideas or 
impressions to set up against his, she might have been admirable 
even m defeat; but she had nothing to put forward against him 
beyond vague humanitarian phraseology, behind which was erne 
cealed her dread of a new ’48; and when, among her intimates, 
she compared King William and his ministers to Louis XVL, 
trafford, and Polignac, Bismarck was in her eyes the head and 

fW i° j ^ ™ fluences at worlc u P° n her husband. She forgot 
at he and not she had been right in those March days; that it 
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was he, by his refusal to enter into her plans, who had preserved 
the crown for her; and she was readier to ascribe the basest mo¬ 
tives to him than to support him or to honour him as the cham¬ 
pion of monarchical rights. 

Bismarck’s general mistrust and misanthropy led him often 
enough into the erroneous belief that he was being persecuted. 
But for what he had to bear during twenty-six years from 
Augusta’s intolerable u accessory and opposition government ”, 
we must certainly commiserate him; for here, faced by a woman 
and a queen, the champion was weaponless and had to bear her 
blows in silence. Whenever his master had been affected by 
Augusta’s influence (often at breakfast, by letters written for 
that express purpose), he traced the king’s mood to its origin. In 
the early years, if he ventured to make any allusion to the fact, 
the only result wan u a very sharply worded denial. The king . * * 
set his face against the belief that this was so, even if in truth 
it was so,** 

When he wants to influence the king against the queen, he 
has to wrap up his medicine in a quantity of grotesque and 
courtly verbiage. At Gastein, in 1805, the agreement with Aus¬ 
tria is under discussion. Once more, all the other factors are 
working against Bismarck’s policy. Then the king tells him that 
he {William) has just made a confidential communication to the 
queen* Bismarck, having gone home, is in despair concerning the 
effect of family gossip, which he foresees, and which will threaten 
the destruction of Ids schemes* lie therefore sits down and writes 
a holograph letter (for he could not entrust so delicate a matter 
to another hand), a long request: 

H Your Majesty will graciously forgive me If a perhaps exces¬ 
sive care for the interests of your exalted service induces me to 
return to the communications which Your Majesty has just been 
good enough to make me* * . . I share Your Majesty’s belief that 
Her Majesty the queen will keep your communications secret; 
but if from Coblenz, in reliance upon blood relationships, any 
Intimation were to reach Queen Victoria or Their Highnesses the 
crown prince and princess, or were to reach Weimar or Baden, 
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the mere fact that the secrecy to which I . . . pledged myself 
has not been preserved, would awaken the distrust of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and would bring the whole undertaking to ship¬ 
wreck. The result of that shipwreck would almost inevitably be & 
war with Austria. 

“Your Majesty will ascribe it, not only to my interest for your 
exalted service, but also to my devotion for your exalted person, 
if I cannot avoid thinking that Your Majesty would enter upon 
a war against Austria with a different sort of feeling and with 
a much freer mind, if the necessity for this step should arise out 
of the nature of things and out of monarchical duties, rather than 
that there should be room for the arridre pensee that a premature 
announcement of the intended solution might have withheld the 
emperor from offering Your Majesty the last acceptable expedi¬ 
ents. Perhaps my concern is foolish, and even if it. were well 
grounded and Your Majesty should choose to disregard it I 
should think that God was guiding Your Majesty’s heart, and 
should not for that reason perform my service any less joyfully. 
But, to satisfy my own conscience, I venture respectfully to ask 
whether Your Majesty will not command me to summon the 
courier back to Salzburg by telegraph. Urgent ministerial busi ¬ 
ness could serve as a pretext for this, and early next morning 
another courier could be despatched, or the same one could start 
again. ... I have such respectful confidence in Your Majesty’s 
proved graciousness as to feel assured that Your Majesty, even 
if you do not approve my proposal, will pardon it, and ascribe 
it to my honest endeavour to serve Your Majesty, not only 
dutifully, but also to your exalted personal satisfaction.” 

No more than half a century has elapsed since a great states¬ 
man deemed it necessary to write such a letter to a king who, but 
for that statesman, would have figured merely as a number in 
history! While we read, do we not imagine that a courtier must 1 k< 
begging for an order of distinction, or for a pardon? What is 
going on here in Gastein concerns matters on which the writer of 
the letter has pondered long in the hope of carrying them through, 
and has secured his master’s assent by long struggles. Neither 
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God nor bus conscience, neither duty nor the needs of the service, 
have anything whatever to do with these affairs of State* We 
have here only a great chess player who, by unsearchable de¬ 
tours, is driving his opponent into a corner that he may check¬ 
mate him in the end. Now, in the midst of the most difficult 
negotiations, this man, wearied out by the struggle with his master, 
sees that his work is endangered because his schemes are likely to 
be prematurely divulged by court gossip. lie has to think over 
the ways by which a plan can be blabbed from one realm to an¬ 
other: if Augusta tells the secret to Princess Victoria, the latter 
may pass It on to her English mother, and the queen of England 
may write to Vienna or to Dresden, so that, amateurishly, or with 
hostile hands, they may shatter the whole plan. Can we be sur¬ 
prised that Bismarck’s contempt for crowned heads should in¬ 
crease day by day and year by year? What astonishes us is that 
he remains a royalist! 

For among all these Hohommllern there is not one who sup¬ 
ports him. Frederick, who is apt to be up in arms against the 
king’s cautiousness, is here under the thumb of his wife (his in¬ 
tellectual superior) ; lie brings excellent English ideas over to 
Prussia, hut lacks the power and the courage to fight for their 
acceptance in his native land. Only once does he venture. The 
conflict has become more acute. Bismarck has issued ordinances 
against the liberty of the press. The crown prince, making a tour 
of inspection, accompanied by his wife, has a public reception 
in I)aimg» He plucks up courage, and at a reception in the Town 
Hull, declares; u l deplore that l have come here at a moment 
when there is dissension between the government and the people, 
dissension of which I have learned with great surprise. 1 knew 
nothing of the ordinances which have led to this. I was absent. I 
have had no part in these measures.” 

The king reads his son’s speech (which is reported in all the 
Prussian newspapers), and is in a great rage; not because his 
heir is playing the demagogue, but because, a disciplined soldier, 
he believes that, obedience, the foundation of his army, is im¬ 
perilled.. True that, ten years before, he himself had been in a like* 
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situation; but he had not allowed his wrath against Frederick 
William to go beyond the four walls of his room. The memory of 
his own dumb submission in the days of the Crimean War makes 
him now all the fiercer against the son who publicly proclaims 
dissent. What does Bismarck do ? In the king’s present mood, the 
premier could easily persuade him to inflict humiliation on Fred¬ 
erick. Recall, disciplinary transfer, even imprisonment in a for¬ 
tress, are within the king’s competence to inflict; and he ha* 
meditated all of them. But the minister president advises him to 
forgive his son. Does he want to ingratiate himself with the heir 
apparent? Hardly! Far more probably, Bismarck thinks that 
punishment would equip Frederick with a halo! “Walk warily 
in your dealings with the young man Absalom,” he says to the 
king, who is fond of Biblical phraseology. “ Take care to decide 
nothing in anger. Be guided only by reasons of State. If there 
were a quarrel between young Fritz and his father, popular sym¬ 
pathy would be entirely on the side of the son.” By such care¬ 
fully chosen words, he manages to' bring about a reconciliation. 

Privately, however, the crown prince is free to say what he 
thinks; and, as he now detests Bismarck more than ever, he con¬ 
demns the latter’s anti-democratic policy in set terms. Frederick 
aho refuses to take any further part in the ministerial sittings, 
“for I am definitely opposed to Bismarck.” After a while, when 
the two men meet again, Bismarck asks Frederick why he absents 
himself from a government which, within a few years, will be his 
own. Surely the prince would do well to expound his differences, 
and thus facilitate the transition* 

Transition? This electrifies the crown prince. “ He definitely 
refused; m the belief (so it seemed to me) that I wished to pave 
e way or my transition to his service. For years I was tumble 
to forget the hostile expression of Olympian loftiness with which 

6 866 [Bismarck is writ ing thirty years after¬ 

wards] his backward-tilted head, his flushed face, and his side- 

fhm T k* 8 ^ Snider. I suppressed my wrath, 

thought of Carlos and Alba, and answered that when l spoke of 
ransi ion was referring to an application of dynastic seuti- 
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ment. * . . I hoped that he would dismiss from his mind the 
thought that I was looking forward, some day, to becoming his 
minister. I never would be anything of the kind. His anger passed 
off as quickly as it had arisen, and he closed the conversation with 
friendly words.** 

We picture the two men standing in a chilly parqueted hall. 
They are clad in uniform, and both of them wear swords, A ter¬ 
rible moment for Bismarck, a terrible affront to his pride! Never 
before has any one dared to look at him over the shoulder. But 
he, who would fain draw his sword, has to swallow his pride, has 
to pretend to be pleased with what does not please him. He divines 
his adversary’s thoughts, and, forcing himself to speak in a sub¬ 
dued tone, he says: 41 1 never would be anything of the kind,” 

HI 

Besides the enemies who were hostile because of the ties of 
blood, Bismarck had many enemies who were hostile from senti¬ 
ment, and some who were hostile for intellectual reasons. In 
later days he classified them as enemies of the first, second, and 
third class. 

Complete harmony prevails only with one man, with Boon. 
There is no real confidence between Bismarck and any of the min¬ 
isters, generals, courtiers, or leaders of parties. Fundamentally, 
he has no party. The “ Kreuzmtung ” and Ludwig Gerlach are 
too extreme for him, and he himself is looked upon as an ultra 
by the old-liberals. lie is at open war with the left. Only to 
Boon, the military Hotspur, does he continue to show a virile 
friendship, which is not disturbed by differences of opinion upon 
intellectual mat ters. Most unwillingly does he, on one occasion, 
grant Boon six months’ furlough: “I cannot get on without the 
support of your political authority, for no one has eaten so 
much salt with the master as you have.” 

He has summoned Keudell, the musician, Johanna’s friend, to 
collaborate with him, for the two men have confidence in one 
another; but within a few weeks they come into collision. Keu- 
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dell writes to him recommending that in the Danish question lie 
shall make sure of the support of public opinion; anti says that 
if Bismarck cannot agree with him, he would like, in all friend' 
liness, to return to his musical career. Next morning Bismarck 
summons him to an interview, and speaks “ in subdued tones, hut 
obviously excited”, saying: 

“I wish you would tell me whj you wrote that letter. If yon 
fancy you can influence my decisions, I may as well tell you that 
a man of your years cannot do any such thing. ... Is it possible 
that you, who have known me long and well, can think that I am 
entering upon so great a matter light-heartedly, like a subaltern, 
without having a clear view of the course for which I shall la* 
responsible before God? I cannot bear to think it; the mere 
thought has disturbed my sleep for two nights. There is mi 
reason whatever for your resignation. ... I want you to realise 
how grievously you have wounded me!” Keudell asks pardon, 
and takes back this letter. Bismarck says: “That puts everything 
straight. ... If you should ever differ from me again, don’t 
write; talk the affair over with me. ...” 

Thus solitary is Bismarck. A man who has been on intimate 
terms with him for fifteen years, and has known his wife even 


longer, a man who is now one of his underlings, gives, with all 
due respect, advice which coincides with the general view of the 
matter; this is enough to disturb the sleep of the statesman who 
is unruffled by all the abuse of the press. Et hi. Brute! And ah 
though matters are patched up between them, their relationships 
do not return to the old footing. Keudell could not win from 
him the respect which Schlozer had won; he never was anything 
more than a talented assistant and a man full of music; he was 
not a factor with which Bismarck reckoned in action. 

In so far as the Foreign Office thinks, if is as a whole opposed 
to its chief. But “that does not bother me.” When, however, he 
n s t at the foreign envoys are working against him, he has 
to adopt the defensive in a new field. Tlsedom in Florence and 
Goltz m Pans would both of them like to occupy his post, and 
ey wn e irectly to the king traducing the foreign minister’s 
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policy. But the kin# is loyal to his minister, instead of betray¬ 
ing him, as 1'rede rick William would have done in a like ease, 
he hands Bismarck the let ters to answer. Although Bismarck for 
v *fjht years had worked against the policy of his own chief by 
sending private letters to the king and to Gerlaeh, this does not 
make him tolerant now that he himself is prime minister. With 
characteristic conviction, the man of genius considers that he 
stands above morality; what t’sedom and Golt*/, have done is not 
on the same hading with what he used to do, and he forbids his 
envoys a prnet ice w hirh had lwen his own when he was an envoy. 
The way in which he forbids it, however, especially in a letter to 
fount (Jolt/, whom he himself had sent to Paris, is a brilliant ex¬ 
ample of the way in which he can combine the official tone with 
the familiar, for he writes a holograph letter ns follows: 

“.No one experts reports which re fleet only the ministerial 
view. But yours are not reports in the customary sense of the 
term. They re.emhle, rather, ministerial lectures commending an 
opposite policy to the king. , , . Such a conflict of opinions may 
do harm, and cannot be of use, for it may give rise to hesitation 
and indecision, and I think any policy is better than a vacillating 
one, ... 1 set a high value upon your political insight. . . , At 
the sanw* time, 1 do not regard myself as stupid, 1 am prepared to 
hear you say that this is self deception! Perhaps you will think 
better of my patriotism and my discernment when I tell you that 
for the last fortnight 1 have Iteen working along the lines of the 
proposals which you make in your report, 

“ But how can I make up toy mind to unbosom myself to you 
ns to my deeped thoughts, when you, , , . more or less fmnklv, 
avow your intention to tight the present ministry and its policy, 
that ts, to reverse it if you can? . , . Yet I, as minister* if the in¬ 
terests of the State are not to suiter, must lie absolutely open, 
down to the very lad word of my policy, in my relations with 
the envoy in Paris. The friction which every one in my position 
has to overcome in Ids relations with the ministers ami counsellors 
and at court, the friction with occult influences, with the chain 
lierx, with the press, and with foreign courts, must not he increased 
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by an undermining of the discipline of mj department through 
rivalry between the ministers and the envoys. ... I can Heldnm 
write as much as I am able to this Christmas Eve, when nil the 
officials are away on leave; and I would not write any one else 
a letter one fourth as long. I do so because I cannot make up 
my mind to write to you officially, . . . and in the distant tone 
of your reports. ... If you want to overthrow the ministry, you 
must do that here in the chamber and in the press, at the head 
of the opposition, not from your present post. In that ease, I 
shall be guided by your own maxim that in a conflict between 
patriotism and friendship, the former must be decisive. I can 
assure you that my patriotism is so strong and pure that » 
friendship which cannot be measured against it may a till he a 
very cordial one.” 

This is a letter likely to disarm the recipient! In how masterly 
a fashion is the genuine anger reenforced by measured doses of 
respect and menace, and by the intimation that a good friend 
has been wounded to the heart. Furthermore, although the threat* 
do not grow loud, he lets his rival know that a rough time may 
be expected by Goltz if he should seriously attempt to overthrow 
the writer. Since Bismarck knows that Goltz Is on a good footing 
with the king, he sugars the pill of official rejection in such a way 
that Goltz will pay more heed to subtle indications that his chief 
Is . animated by personal respect and admirat ion for him. Thb 
will please Goltz, for the envoy suffers from vanity. The letter (of 
which only one fourth has been here transcribed) has so much 
artistry that we can examine it again and again, much as when 
we walk round a classical statue; and we are fain to admit that 
one such letter would suffice to establish the writer’s fame as « 
notable diplomatist. 

Others try to annoy the keen-sighted chief hy offering to resign, 
a frie^TTrt °, fSch ! eS ^ an old acquaintance of Bismarck and 

wearv M ^ ^ W ^ ^ 00 th ‘‘ ««»««* that he is 

terTIf d * he P® r P etual interference of the Foreign Office in mat 

to f w 1 ?T rck Writes in TC ^ : “ l * m Fleetly willing 
to lay before the king the order of release from office you mk 
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for; but I beg you to no to that if the king were to appoint you 
foreign minister and me governor of Schlcawig, l would pledge 
myself to carry out your policy strictly, . . . and not to do any¬ 
thing to increase the difficulties of the ministry. ... If I, in such 
eases, had been prone to declare myself tired out, I should long 
since have won hack to the outward semblance of peace in pri 
vale life, whilst the inner peace which 1 derive from the knowl¬ 
edge that I am serving my king and country would have been 
lost, , . , l ask you, then-fore, to accept this letter as an expres 
xion of friendly confidence, which I would much rather have given 
you by won! of mouth." 

Is this the man of blood and iron? It is Bismarck, the seducer. 

Very different is his tone towards his enemies, the littorals. Here 
he varies lad ween contempt and irony. Like every nineteenth 
century dictator, Bismarck wishes to keep the semblance of justice 
and legality on his side, He therefore begin, with '‘interpreting** 
the constitution which he proposes to violate in favour of the 
army; splits hairs in a way that he very likely laughs at in pri 
vate; and manages to puke a hole in the place where the three 
factors of the fun d but ion do not coincide. Since he speaks of 
crown rights which ate not stated in the constitution, he nuhstan 
t tally reerect h the absolutist State whose collapse he angrily 
watched in March iHkN. In the Landtag, ton, he says frankly, 
«* a solution of tin* dilemma: “Since the State machine cannot 
stand still, legal conflicts readily become conflicts for power; the 
one that has power in las hands then acts as he thinks best.” 

Immediately this phrase is twisted to mean that “power trim 
srends right"- which Bismarck certainly believed in decisive 
hours, though he was never’ such a fool as to say it. His rejoinder 
to this interpretation was: “I did not give any solution. I merely 
pointed to a fact," 

With such a breakneck leap, he only reached the edge of tlm 
abyss where he wishes the conflict to take place. Then In* arranges 
for the Fpper House to pass tlm itmuutHated budget. Thereupon 
the Lower Homm declares the decision unconstitutional, Now Bis 
nut re k rises in hit place anti invites the deputies to come to the 
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palace at three o’clock. Here he announces) that the king' has. none 
the less decided to carry out the reforms, and dissolves) the Land¬ 
tag. All the Prussian newspapers raise a clamour at this. Sonic 
demand that the minister shall be put under restraint. Even the 
conservatives think it would be better he should be dismissed. 
After all, there are only eleven of them left! As the Herltriers 
were wont to say, the whole pack of them could get into one 
omnibus. 

Next session, six months later, ho takes stronger measures. 
Meanwhile the conflict has been intensified in tin* press and in 
speeches. “He was still wearing civilian attire;’’ thus Lueiti* 
describes him. “His heavy moustache was still auburn, like what 
remained of his hair. At the ministerial table, his tall figure looked 
vigorous and impressive. The nonchalance of his pose, his move¬ 
ments, and his speech, made his demeanour somewhat provocative. 
He kept his right hand in the pocket of his light trousers, and 
reminded me strongly of the blustering seconds in a students’ 
ue. His words are just as provocative as his demeanour. Ife 
speaks more fluently than in the first, week, when he was still un- 
certain whether he would rule with the Landtag or against it 
or then, writes Schlozer, “he stammered, and lost the thread of 
every sentence, since he was still trying to rid,* two horses'” 

Now he speaks loftily: “The government will conduct any war 
it regards as necessary, whether the House approves or not.'” An 
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these same laws of nature led him to the scandalous conclusion; 
“I have made thousands of post mortems, but have never come 
across any trace of the soul.”) 

Whereas young Bismarck’s letters were full of things ami per¬ 
sons seen, sifted, usually despised, always deeply felt., Virchow’s 
were full of catchwords. His promise to give up political agitation 
for the sake of his post in the State service is as reasonable as 
was Bismarck’s conduct when he disguised himself by shaving off 
his beard in the March Days of 1849. At the age of thirty, both 
men have become dilettantes in politics. Bismarck is, however, only 
a second-rate farmer, whereas Virchow is already an authority on 
pathological anatomy. Moreover, while still a young medical man, 
he has made himself famous by social criticism on the grand 
scale. Thereafter, Bismarck studies politics from the inside for 
fifteen years. Virchow, in the interim, has been studying cellular 
pathology; and, even though he may possess a measure of polit¬ 
ick genius, he must not be surprised when he is defeated by a 
man with an expert knowledge of European affairs. 

Their controversy in the Landtag is a credit, to neither. We 
are amazed that men of genius can waste their own time and that, 
of their fellow-citizens upon such follies. 

Bismarck: “Does not the honourable member deem It. possible 
that, in the domain of his specialty, one to whom anatomy has 
been only a side issue, one addressing an audience politically sym¬ 
pathetic towards the speaker and personally well-disposed towards 
him, but not as profoundly versed in the science as the honourable 
member himself that before such an audience, such a speaker 
(with less eloquence than the honourable member has displayed) 
might with conviction put forward anatomical statements of whose 
inaccuracy the honourable member, being himself an expert, would 
be fully convinced, but which he would only he able to refute be- 

fore an audience as fully conversant, with afl the details as he him¬ 
self is?” 

Virchow: “I wish the minister president were likely to win 
among the diplomatists of Europe a position so highly esteemed 
as my own among the specialists of my profession. His policy is 
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indefinable. We might even say that, he has no policy, . , . and, 
above all, not the slightest inkling of a national policy. He has 
no understanding whatever of national concerns.” 

Bismarck: ” l fully recognise the honourable member’s high po¬ 
sition in his own specialty, and I admit that in this respect he 
has the advantage of me. But when the honourable member for¬ 
sakes bis own province, anti, umnxtructed, trespasses upon my 
field, 1 have to tell him that in political matters his opinion weighs 
very little with me. I really think, gentlemen, 1 do not exaggerate 
in saying that I understand these things hetter. [ Loud laughter. ] 
The honourable memlter charges me with a lack of understanding 
of national polities. I ean throw hack the charge while suppressing 
the adjective. To me it seems that the honourable member has no 
understanding of polities of any kind.” 

Two actor**, quarrelling in the dressing-room about their 
respective importance and popularity, could not produce an im¬ 
pression of greater pettiness than do these two voices in the Prus¬ 
sian Landtag, though they are the voices of Virchow and Bismarck. 
Another time, when Virchow expressed his doubts as to the min¬ 
ister’s truthfulness, Bismarck sent him a challenge. Virchow’s 
answer was at first, a vague one. Then one of his fellow progres¬ 
sives declared that he ought not to fight a duel, and thereupon he 
sent a refusal. 'Phis challenge was the last ebullition of Bismarck’s 
youth. He was then fifty years old. 

when he keeps himself in the background, his work as minister 
i» more effective, Kimsoii : ** This policy is the chance poem of 
a man who is no poet. We may compare Herr von Bismarck with 
a rope dancer, whom we only admire because he does not fall off 
his rope. Such admiration as we give to every rope dancer would 
not he to every firm’s taste.” Hismarck: “ I do not fee! called upon 
to enter here Into a discussion of the questions of good taste 
anti propriety,” 

Hitch were the ups and downs of his personal management of 
his enemies. Hut when In* was handling the apparatus of State, 
the much experienced man was perfectly plain. There force 
reigned. 'I’ht* possibility of exercising a dictatorship seemed to 
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Bismarck the most desirable outcome of the conflict, for in truth 
he had no wish, or no longer had any wish, for the role of I’eel 
or O’Connell of which he had dreamed twenty-five years earlier. 
Such self-confidence and such will-to-power as his were t he finali¬ 
ties of a dictator. That was why, in subsequent, decades of eon - 
stitutional government, he never felt so much at home as during; 
these four years of conflict. Where the rights of the people were 
concerned he had no scruples; he felt just as he had felt when out 
bear hunting, and had no more sense of danger now than then. 
He congratulated himself that such adventures were still ob¬ 
tainable in “ so dull a country as Prussia.” 

Vengeance now overtook the enemy of the privy councillor*. 
No chief of the government before him had ever taken so much 
pains as Bismarck concerning the personnel of the great hierarchy 
of those who ruled the State, for any one whose way of thinking 
was at all irregular was dismissed. Immediately after lit* np 
pointment, he began to remove from the judiciary and the e\ 
ecutive all persons who held, or were suspected to hold, liberal 
views. Within the first four years, more than a thousand official* 
suffered in this way. When the members of the progressive party 
espoused the cause of the victims, they were persecuted in their 
turn. Liberal officers of the Landwehr were cashiered by court s of 
honour. Burgomasters, town councillors, lottery collectors, hank 
agents, public vaccinators, were put on half pay. Officers of the 
judiciary were punished, had their salaries cut down, were dc 
prived of their old-age allowances. 

Last of all he deals with the press. In the Russian style, pre.,* 
ukases, stricter than Napoleon’s had been, an* issued. He I* not 
content to suppress a newspaper for a brief period on account of 
some offending article, but will suppress it permanently tmcaine 
of its general tenor. All this is adorned with moral motives, and 
supported by the quotation of paragraphs from the coristitu 
tion, so that “the passionate and unnatural excitement which ha* 
of late years affected people’s minds owing to partisan feeling, 
shall give place to a more tranquil and unprejudiced mood.” ftk 
marck, m the last resort, appeals to the principles of morality 
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and to God in order to convince the king that nuoh mea«urtin are 
essentially just It i,x likely enough that he get* the Hliltll* tfX- 
planntiona to work in order to Natinfy .lohanna, for her mother 
i« still living in full possession of her faculties, and Bismarck 
doubtless mnemlicrs what, the old lady had writ ten to her daughter 
anent the Hungarian revolution, and remembers his own reply 
likewise. He need* no sueli excuses to appease his own conscience. 
He despises the many, and is perfectly satisfied if he wields the 
power wherewith to tame them. 

Bismarck was always fonder of power than of liberty. In this 
matter, as in others, he was a German, 


IV 

All Germany rejoiced over the conflict in Prussia, although it 
seemed to strengthen the government month by mouth. Reaction¬ 
ary lesser States hud stress on the fact that they allowed debates 
upon the budget. In Saxony, even Beast allowed a popular festi¬ 
val to take place in honour of the Hattie of the Nations, la-cause 
in Prussia this historic struggle could only la* acclaimed by the 
military bands; and yntmg Treitsehhe was allowed to make an 
ardent speech upon German freedom in order to annoy his col 
leagues in Berlin. Vienna was especially delighted, Sehmerlingh 
patronised a plan for a constitution; Rcehberg discovered the 
solution of the German problem; an ex revolutionist, a “plain 
citizenwas given rope for the development, of a scheme for 
liberty and legitimacy a scheme whereby Austria and German* 
were to la* reconciled in ten minutes. 

The Ilabsbttrg heart began to beat in favour even of the revolu 
tbinary Poles, alien it was seen that. Russia and Prussia were 
allied. In actual fact, the new rising of Poland against the tsar 
in the beginning of the year tMfIB wax successful heenu.se Gorch ■ 
akofT himself led the friends of Poland in St. Petersburg, and 
la-cause the apostles of liberal trend* in the west were aide to 
mask their Uu**n photic interests la-hind the catchword of national 
freedom. Half l-hmtpe began to tall about a buffer State. Rvrn 
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Napoleon III. showed enthusiasm for liberty because French¬ 
women were fond of Chopin’s erotic nocturnes. Soon the crisis 
became so acute that there were threats of a new ultimatum as in 
the year 1854. Perhaps Prussia had the final decision in her 
hands. What did Bismarck do? He promptly entered into a mil¬ 
itary convention with the tsar, wishing to seize his opportunity 
of binding that potentate to his side. 

“Europe will never allow Prussian troops to aid the Russian," 
said the British envoy to Bismarck. 

“TVho is Europe?” asked Bismarck quietly. 

“ Various great nations.” 

“Are they united?” enquired Bismarck. There was no answer! 
For twelve years he had been thinking out this situation. It was 
the one which in three great crises had led to identical or simitar 
combinations. In a hundred memorials, reports, and letters, penned 
through the long hours of the night, he had weighed all tIm¬ 
possibilities of the position. Now he could develop his game with 
the rapidity and confidence of a master chess player. 

In the Landtag the liberals shouted: “The government is giving 
over an area of five hundred square leagues to the horrors of war 
as the Russians wage it! . . . Prussian blood must nut be shed 
or such a policy! . . . Quite needlessly we are being burdened 
with complicity in a terrible man-hunt, which is regarded bv ail 
Europe with abhorrence!” When speeches of this kind wm- de¬ 
livered tyf Twesten, Waldeck, and Virchow, Bismarck politely 
as e . Would an independent Poland leave her neighbour Frus • 
sia m possession of Danzig and Thorn? . . . The inclination to 
ma e sacrifices to foreign nationalities at. the expense of the 
a herland is a political disease peculiar to Germany.” 

Here is the antithesis clearly stated. As far as power polities 
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trtkf thi- side of Austria m the imminent set tlement of accounts 
between Prussia and that country. Bismarck can buy the tsar’s 
friendship cheap. His decision does not cost a war, or any blood¬ 
shed; only a signature, and the hatred of the Poles. From War¬ 
saw, tie receives a sentence of death, sent to him in a casket hound 
in a black and white ribbon. Another comes from Barcelona: “The 
undersigned committee of molutionary propaganda tins sum¬ 
moned you to the bar of judgment. It has unanimously condemned 
you to death, amt has fisted the execution for the first, week of 
next mouth.” 

Bismarck is fearless. Fearlessness is the l>est, the never ob¬ 
solete, heritage of the knight. Without it he would not have been 
able, at any rate m the sixties, to mareh straight, forward, all 
lonely as he was, uua (frighted to his goal. Without it he would 
never have been able to disregard as he did the threats of the 
chambers, the king’s mist rust, the <pteett’s inthienee working against, 
him, the malice of the courts, the intrigues of the envoys, the 
death sentences pa * .cd on him by foreign revolutionists, and, ore 
long, the revoKei , of fanatical idealists. Had nothing of what 
he built proved stable, had everything he did been erroneous, 
still he would have remained for the (iertnans the necessary ex¬ 
emplar of a brave civilian, a model possessor of that, courage for 
lack of which the chiefs of his class, the princes, were to perish 
in later days. 

In Vienna, where intrigue was as much a matter of course as 
courage was in Pot sdam, jieople were inclined to regard the new 
tone as bluff, and the Austrian statesmen made up their minds 
to laugh when their North (Jerman brother growled. They had 
smiled already when they read Bismarck's programme, “Our re¬ 
lationships,” he had said to Karolvt shortly after taking office, 
“must inevitably grow better or worse. Prussia’s wish is that, 
they should grow better, But if the imperial cabinet does not 
meet us halfway, we shall have to consider the alternative pos¬ 
sibility, and to prepare for it. . . . Austria can choose, either to 
abandon her present anti Prussian policy, or to renounce the 
idea of an honourable agreement. You believe that we stand in 
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greater need of protection than jou do. Our business will Uim*« 
fore be, should you not pay heed to our words and wishes to 
convince you that you are wrong in that assumption/* Not aimv 
the days of Frederick’s youth had any Prussian spoken in mwh 
terms to the envoy of the Habsburgs. But Karolyi was* at Inti* 
tom, an admirer of the hostile minister; and besides, ho was too 
much the Hungarian to raise a needless clamour. He therefore 
answered by the polite question: 

“And where shall we find compensation? M 

“The most natural would be for you to remove your centre 
of gravity to Budapest.” With tins shrewd thrust he checkmates- 
the count, for Karolyi, being a good Hungarian, must certainly 
cherish such a wish, though he dares not express it. Shortly after¬ 
wards the minister says to another envoy from Vienna; 44 1 tint 
absolutely opposed to the use of such a phrase as fratricidal war. 
The only policy I recognize is an uneonciliatory one* blow for 
blow, and stark.” What is the effect of this sort of language in 
Vienna? The man is suffering from severe nervous disorder/* 
they say with a smile. 

Habsburg’s plan is to refashion the Germanic Federal ion once 
more. There are to be five directors, with Austria as president and 
Prussia as vice-president; and, in addition, a powerless nssomhlv 
of delegates from the German parliaments. When Bismarck threat’ 
ens Prussia’s withdrawal, and Austria is in a minority, the at - 
tack is renewed from the other side. Austria now proposes to 
summon all the princes; they will sit and deliberate in Frank- 
fort; all will feel uplifted thereby. Is not Gastein a spa for elder! v 
gentlemen? We princes by God’s grace will settle matters among 
ourselves. Suddenly Francis Joseph comes to see King William, 
is his guest at Gastein. He proposes that there shall he an imperial 
panament, with princes, and a profile’s house. The emperor in 
vites the king of Prussia to follow him to a diet, of princes, which 

” mmed ' M y *0 * hdd in Frankfort, and to which the other 
princes have already been invited. Old King William seem* in¬ 
clined to accept, and Francis Joseph is delight,,!. 

Ike pity of it is that this wretched minister president will not 
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leave his master alone even in Austria’s mountains. “In Gastrin,” 
wrote Bismarck in his old age, ** l was sitting under the fir trees 
on August 2, ItMb'h Above me was a long-tailed tit’s nest, and I 
had my watch in my hand, for I was reckoning how many times a 
minute the birds brought a caterpillar or other grub to their 
fledglings. While contemplating the useful activity of these little 
creatures, I notice,! that, across the ravine, in the SehiUerplat*/,, 
King William was sitting alone on a bench.” When he got bonus 
he found a letter from the king asking him to come to the Kohiller- 
platz and discuss the emperor’s visit. “It was too late. If I had 
*jH*nt a little less time studying natural phenomena, and had seen 
the king sooner, it may well be that the first, impression made 
upon him by the emperor’s proposals would have Ijeen a different 
one. 

“To begin with, he had not noticed that this surprise invitation, 
. , . this invitation a court,- ecluance, was disrespectful. Perhaps 
the Austrian proposal pleased him because of the solidarity of 
the princes which it implied, , . , The queen dowager Elisabeth, 
too, urged me to go to Frankfort. I rejoined: ‘If the king de¬ 
rides <m this course, l will go there, and do his hits mess for him; 
hut I w ill not e«me hack as minister.* The queen seemed very much 
disquieted at this prospect, and no longer tried to set the king 
against my view. It was not easy for me to induce the king to 
stay away from Frankfort. . , . I thought I had convinced him by 
the t ime we got to Baden. But there we found the king of Saxony, 
who renewed the invitation in the name of all the princes. My 
master found it hard to stand up against this move. Again and 
again he repeated: 'Thirty reigning princes and a king as 
courier!’ » . » laterally in the sweat of my brow 1 persuaded him 
to refuse the proposal. It,* was lying . , , on the sofa, and had 
hurst into tear,. I myself, when l at length succeeded in making 
him commit himself to a definitive refusal, was so utterly exhausted 
that I could hardly stand. When I left the room, I was stagger¬ 
ing, and was in melt a nervous and excited condition that as 
I shut tin* door from tie* outside I actually broke off the handle!” 
In handing over the letter of refusal to he sent to its destination, 
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he knocked down a salver with glasses on it, “ I had to smash 
something! Now I can breathe again! ” 

Here we have the first of the scries of hours that make up the 
history of the conflicts between Bismarck and William: the threat 
Bismarck utters to the queen dowager; the slow bringing of light 
into the mind of the worthy monarch, who has utterly failed to 
see that Austria is getting the better of him. While his minister 
is watching the long-tailed tits, and, half naturalist, half play¬ 
ing the sovereign ruler, is calculating how many grubs are needed 
for the nourishment of the bird state, the king is talking to hi* 
cousin of Austria, and in four weeks (if Francis Joseph gets hi* 
way) William will again become no more than the second among 
German rulers. Old William burst into tears at having to refuse, 
for a king has come to him as courier. Even the man of iron 
has a fit of hysterics, and must smash something before he can 
breathe freely, although he has won the trick. One of them is a 
dynast, and the other is bound to him in fealty. When they nor 
begin to build the House of Germany together, it, seems impossible 
that they will ever be able to finish the work, so many art* tin- 
obstacles. 

This was the last attempt of Austria to remain the leading 
power in Germany. Then came the Kehleswigdfolstem affair; a 
satire preluding tragedy. 


At that time Bismarck had no rival in Europe for intelligence. 
The lungs and the emperors could not, think or could not act. 
Francis Joseph lacked experience; Napoleon was worn out; Al¬ 
exander was too dense; William, Victoria, and Victor Emmanuel 
were me mcrities, incompetent to carry out policies of their own; 
neither Gladstone nor Disraeli had yet attained the summit of 
power; Gorchakoff was too vain; Favour, notable after his fash 
ion, died just at the time when Bismarck came to the front. Only 

Fpr^ 11881 ^ 7 &S an °thor political genius. His name was 

Ferdinand Lassalle. Though he had no considerable party to back 
him up, though he was a revolutionist, though he could not al* 
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lure his great opponent either by kinship of ideas or by power, 
Lassalle speedily won recognition from Bismarck. It was the 
magnetism of genius, nothing else, that drew Bismarck and Las¬ 
salle together. 

Massive and heavily built both in body and mind; a dome-shaped 
head; a man who had come to the front slowly, after a long over¬ 
ture, looking forward to many decades (like the great German 
bronze founders, who, in works crowded with figures, represented 
a whole generation), curbing imagination by realism, weighing 
words and preparing deeds, reckoning by preference with magni¬ 
tudes rather than with ideas — such was Bismarck, the realist, 
on the threshold of his great work, when he was on the verge of fifty. 
Slender, elegant, quivering, like an Arab steed but half broken in, 
was the man of Semitic stock who confronted him; a man with a 
long and narrow head; scintillating; little over forty, and yet 
approaching the end of an impetuous career; a great draughts¬ 
man, whose formative impulse exhausted itself in dazzling sketches; 
an imaginative and thoughtful man; an escapee from the school 
of ideas into the world of deeds; fighting even in this world of 
deeds with eloquent words rather than with blows; his eyes di¬ 
rected towards the future—such was Lassalle. Bismarck had 
grown out of the soil, was the champion of his class. After an 
adventurous youth, he had returned to the conventional forms 
of life and property characteristic of the stratum from which 
he had sprung; as a statesman he was unsentimental, ready to 
work hand in hand with every nation and to collaborate with every 
form of State which might be useful to his own. Lassalle was a 
Jew, a man without nationality, who had scrambled his way up¬ 
wards in a strenuous youth, who fought his class and was in con¬ 
flict with his heritage, his emotional nature inflamed for the cause 
of the nation to which he did not belong by race, and for the 
cause of the class to which he did not belong by station. Bismarck 
made no sacrifices when he began his career; Lassalle staked every¬ 
thing. Bismarck consolidated his position by his rise; Lassalle 
lost liberty and health in prison. Whereas Bismarck had begun 
at thirty-two to live in the style warranted by his birth, Lassalle, 
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at the same date, when twenty-two, had begun to repudiate in ail 
respects the manner of life of those to whom by birth lie belonged. 
Nevertheless, both were animated by the same impulse. The 
Jewish socialist and the Pomeranian Junker were alike spurred 
to action by pride, courage, and hatred; in both of them, these 
motives engendered the will-to-power; neither knew the meaning 
of fear, neither could put up with a superior, neither really loved. 
Just as Bismarck hated powerful Austria more strongly than he 
loved the less powerful Prussia, so was Lassalle less inspired by 
sympathy with the fourth estate than by dislike of the third. 
That was why Bismarck neither sought nor found friends among 
the Prussian Junkers, and that was why Lassalle neither sought 
nor found friends among the leaders who had risen from the rank*. 
Bismarck did not live the life of a courtier, and Lassalle did not 
live the life of the people. Both of them were filled with splenetic 
feelings towards the limitations of their respective classes; and 
they resembled one another in irony and cynicism, 

Bismarck was compelled to life-long service by the career he 
had chosen: he had chosen to serve the king, whereas Lassalk* had 
chosen to serve the many. Although Bismarck dwelt in a strung 
castle, he always heard over his head the footsteps of a man under 
whom it was his destiny to live. Lassalle heard no one over him, 
but his castle was built of air, and Ilia nerves trembled mure in 
the wind of the future than through the frictions of reality which 
were so deadly to Bismarck’s nerves. Both men were of the ar¬ 
tistic temperament; but the elder was playing chess against the 
other powers, whereas the younger was rather an actor contem¬ 
plating his own performance. ’That was why Bismarck was in 
Wed chiefly by ambition, Lassalle by vanity. Thus it was that 
■Lassalle could luxuriate in successes and prospects in which he 
visioned a more distant future than Bismarck could see; wherea, 
Bismarck wanted less, but wanted tangible realities, and there 
fore he cultivated patience. That was why Bismarck lived taice 
as long as Lassalle, and also why Lassalle was richer than Bis - 
marck in moments of happiness* 

No sooner did they meet than they recognised one another’s 
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State Socialism 


liberals have at their disposal neither bayonets, nor fists, nor 
the charm of genius.” For the aim of the reactionaries, in these 
days, was to win over the working class to their side, to hire 
the working class away from the progressives, 11 ('an we he stir* 
prised,” asks a conservative association, “ that members of the 
working class show no inclination to support a government that 
does nothing for them?” Bismarck promptly takes up the idea; 
appoints a committee to study the problem of old-age pensions 
and improvement of the conditions of the working classes ; awl 
recommends “a discussion of the question whether the State, in 
its position as employer, could not set an example to other em¬ 
ployers in the regulation of working conditions,” He goes on to 
speak of the need for long notice before discharge, the regula¬ 
tion of wages, profit sharing, working-class dwellings, arhitrue 
tion in labour disputes, working-class societies for cooperative 
distribution and the mutual provision of credit, State-supporfid 
sick clubs and life insurance societies for the working class. Such 
is his social programme five months after he has become premier, 
and it is unexampled anywhere else in the Europe of the sixties 
All these measures are in conformity with Lassalle’s demands, 
Bismarck is not moved in this direction by love of the people| 
he is inspired by hatred of the middle class. Since the nation 
repudiates his policy, he endeavours to win it over to his view 
by introducing social reforms. While the wealthy employers in 
the Landtag were proclaiming themselves the friends of the pen* 
pie, Lassalle, in his letters and speeches, was railing against them 
for their double moral standard, and was pleasing no one more 
when he did this than the premier. It was already being declared 
that Lassalle, who had just founded the General Union of Ger¬ 
man Workers, was a tool of the reaction. Lofhar Bucher warned 
him: “Take care! In actual fact, you am helping the govern* 
ment at this juncture. You will be given your head for a time, 
and then a heavy hand will he laid on you! ” 

Lassalle, like Bismarck, grew to manhood in the days of the 
revolution. This has left an indelible mark on Im character. He 
spurns caution, does not ask the political complexion of hk ah 
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lies, joins hands with any out* who is Hu* enemy of his enemy, 
lit-, the socialist, dares, i u full view of Hu* public, to approach 
the detested minister for foreign affairs. The two men’s outlook on 
foreign policy has always been identical, except that Lassalle 
was beforehand with Bismarck in wanting a united Germany. He 
made mock of the frock coated men who in the year TH-M) trav¬ 
elled from Frankfort to Potsdam to petition a king on behalf of 
Germany, instead of simply decreeing the existence of Germany. 

* nice his eyes were directed towards the masses and not towards 
the princes, to him German unity was a racial and not a dynastic 
tpiestion. The decade from 1880 to 18(50 made Bismarck more 
of a parliamentarian, ami led him as early ns 18(50 to write his 
memorial concerning a German parliament; Lassalle hail come to 
recognise at the same date that a united Germany was possible 

• u-u without ridding the land of its princes. He and Bismarck 
were at one in making a decisive stand against Austria-Hungary, 
whose twenty six millions of non German inhabitants were an 
obstacle to united Germany. Lack took his own road to this con- 
elusion, for I .a *-tulle had no insight into the policy at which Bis¬ 
marck was working through his envoys; and Bismarck did not 
need to study La ixalle’s pamphlets in order to form his own views 
u|«m the Austrian ipiedion. 

Lassalle was like Bismarck in his attitude towards Napoleon. 
Although he was an enemy of Napoleon’s despotism, in times of 
crisis he would rather march shoulder to shoulder with France 
against Austria than with Austria against France, Lassalle wrote 
In public to precisely the same effect as Bismarck hud written in 
private: “If .Napoleon should revise the map of F.urope in ac¬ 
cordance with th«* principle of nationalities iu tin* south, we should 
do the same thing in the north; if he were to liberate Italy, we 
should take Schleswig; thus Prussia could expunge the disgrace of 
OluUitx, ... If Prussia hesitates, that, only shows that the mon 
nrrhy is no longer capable of a national deed.” 'Hie only thing 
which distinguishes him here from Bismarck is that he pulls out 
the nationalist stop, which he needs as an agitator, whereas Bis 
march, as a diplomat i d, does not need it. At the same time, 
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Lassalle, being a pupil of Hegel and Fichte, banes his demands 
upon grounds that are more philosophical than Bimn&rck, as a 
pupil of Machiavelli, needs: “The metaphysical nation, the Ger¬ 
man nation, thanks to its whole development and in full con¬ 
formity with its subjective and objective history, is vouchsafed 
this great prize, this supreme historical honour, that it is able 
to create for itself a territory out of the simple spiritual na¬ 
tional idea, that it is able to generate being out of thought. Such 
an act resembles God’s creation of the world!. . . This has to-day 
become a religion, and under the popular and dogmatic name of 
German unity it animates every noble German heart. On the day 
when the belfries throughout Germany announce the birth of the 
German State, on that day we shall also celebrate the true fes¬ 
tival of Fichte, the wedding of his spirit to reality!” 

Bismarck was ready enough to forgive the affectations of style. 
He bore the text in mind and drew his own conclusions. He also 
read what the new leader said of him in publics meetings that 
were fiercely hostile to him: “Beyond question Bismarck has a 
very accurate knowledge of constitutional matters. His views har¬ 
monise fully with my own theory. Ho is perfectly well aware that 
the real constitution of a country is not to he found in the sheet 
of paper on which it is written, but in the actual objective cir¬ 
cumstances.” Soon, Lassalle went so far as to say publicly at 
huge meetings in Rhineland: “The progressives are flirting with 
the princes in Frankfort in order to make Bismarck uneasy. . , » 
If we had to exchange volleys with Ilerr von Bismarck, justice 
would compel us to say, even while the shooting was in progress 
‘He is a man, and all the others are old women’.” 

Before Bismarck had read this love avowal, he had received 
a telegram from Solingen, where Lassalle’s meetings had Iwrn 
prohibited: “Progressive burgomaster, at head of ten gendarmes 
armed with muskets and bayonets, has just dissolved, without 
legal justification, a workers’ meeting summoned by me. Protect 
ineffectual, have with difficulty restrained the people, numb-ring 
five thousand, from resorting to violence. Urgent request for the 
promptest legal satisfaction. Lassalle.” 
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TIuh dime very much apropos, for, a few days earlier, Bis¬ 
marck, playing a trump card against the congress of princes, 
had demanded the introduction of universal and equal suffrage 
for the Germanic Federation. The premier hands on the com¬ 
plaint to the legal authorities. Lassalle calls on him “to express 
thanks." Then, in the winter of t8(>!1 4, he visits Bismarck about 
• dozen times, perhaps ofteuer, having a long interview on 
each occasion. Many years later, when it was in Bismarck's in¬ 
terest to make light of this political intercourse with Lassalle, 
he said in the Heiehstag: “ There was something about Lassalle 
which attracted tile immensely as a private individual. He was 
one of the most talented ami amiable persons with whom 1 have 
ever associated; he was ambitious in the grand style. , . , Our 
conversations lusted for hours, and 1 was always sorry when they 
came to an end. ... I fancy he had an agreeable impression that 
1 was an intelligent and ready listener.” 

These conversations, between the two strongest German states¬ 
men of that epoch, concerned the great question whether Germany 
would have to he unified dynastienlly or could he unified on the 
popular plane. From the alternatives as stated by tlu* radicals 
they had both moved away. Lassalle now considered that a Ger¬ 
man republic was unattainable, ami Bismarck did not; expect, to 
realise the creation of a league of princes and nothing more. In 
private, moreover, neither of them now' regarded the solution he 
was supposed to favour as ideal. There is fairly good authority 
for the accuracy of a fragment of their conversation as recorded 
by Lassalle. 

Bismarck: " Why don’t, you join forces with the conservatives, 
since you have very little prospect of getting your candidates 
elected? Our interests march with yours, you fight from your 
standpoint just, as we light from ours against, the attempts of 
the bourgeoisie to win power.” 

Lassalle: ** For the nonce, Your Kveelleury, it may seem as if an 
alliance between the labour party and the conservatives were pos¬ 
sible ; but we should only he able to go a .short distance along the 
road together, and should then he more fiercely opposed than ever.” 
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Bismarck: “I see what you mean. The question is which of 
us is the man who can eat cherries with the devil. Nous verrons ” 
As far as matters of fact are concerned, their debate centre# 
round two points in Lassalle’s programme, both of which Bis¬ 
marck would like to realise on behalf of his own interests. Before 
this, he had written about universal suffrage: “In a country with 
monarchical traditions and loyal sentiments, it would make an 
end of the influence of the liberal bourgeoisie, and would lead to 
the election of monarchical representatives. In Prussia, nine tenths 
of the people are loyal to the king, and nothing but the arti¬ 
ficial mechanism of the elections prevents the expression of their 
true opinion.” Bismarck thought it was too soon for the intro¬ 
duction of universal suffrage into Prussia. If he moved too (dowdy. 


Lassalle moved too quickly. The latter tried to persuade Bis¬ 
marck to introduce universal suffrage, not only into Germany (in 
due time for both men were convinced that there must be war 
before the reconstruction of the Germanic Federation could he 
effected), but into Prussia, immediately, by an ordinance. Thus 
the radical democrat advised a coup dV'tat. Bismarck doubted 
whether the time was ripe. 

“Above all I blame myself,” wrote Lassalle to Bismarck, ’* be¬ 
cause I forgot yesterday to insist once more upon the fact that 
the eligibility of election must be extended to all Germans. 'This 
would be an immense instrument of power! The real moral con¬ 
quest of Germany! As far as electoral technique is concerned, last 
night I read again the history of French legislation; but I found 
little of value to our own position. However, I have been think¬ 
ing matters over, and am now in a position, your Kxcelleney, to 
give you what you want, a ‘charmed recipe* to prevent absten¬ 
tion from the polls, and the dispersal of votes. I have not the least 
doubt m the world that what I propose would be effective. I 
therefore await an appointment with Your Excellency one eve- 

T*™* 7x. Urgent re< * uest ^ <>u an i*veiling when w»* 

s a no e interrupted. I have a great deal to discuss with Your 
^xcellency concerning electoral technique and other matters as 
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This letter, which is half-intimate in its phrasing, shows plainly 
enough who has the initiative. We might, infer that a young man 
is writing to an old one, and yet the younger is over forty and 
the elder not yet fifty. We picture Bismarck on the previous 
evening, buried in his armchair, listening through the cigar smoke 
to the words of his energetic visitor, and then vaiidy attempting 
to annoy Lassallc with such a phrase as u charmed recipe.” There 
are indications in the letter of the spiritual duel in which both 
take pleasure. Events come to break off their intercourse. Five 
days after the letter just quoted was written, the attack on Den¬ 
mark began. Lassalle grew more urgent: 

** I don't want to be importunate, but. circumstances press, so 
you must excuse me if I seem importunate, I wrote to you last, 
Wednesday saying that l had the charmed recipe you wanted, a 
most effective one. Our next conversation will, I think, lead to 
definite conclusions; and since, in my opinion, these definite con¬ 
clusions must ls> reached without delay, 1 shall venture to call on 
}*<u tomorrow morning at half past eight,.” 

How ardent the man is! I low the matter lures him on; how 
near he fi-els himself to realisations such as, till now, he had 
scarcely dared to hope for! But Bismarck is just, beginning his 
war. Suffrage must wait! 

A few weeks later, Lassalle is being tried for high treason. He 
♦ays when la-fore the supreme court: ‘*1 do not. merely wish to 
overthrow tin- constitution; perhaps I shall have overthrown it 
in less than a year. Strong games can lie played! Cards on the 
table! , . . Therefore J tell you in this solemn place that: perhaps 
a year will not have passed before Herr von Bismarck will have 
played the part of Robert Feel, and universal and direct suffrage 
»ill have been established!” 'Hie name of the English statesman 
has a dignified sound, though no one in the court of justice will 
understand its significance. So brilliantly does Lassnlle's clear 
intelligence analyse the inaccessible minister, that he mentions 
a* Bismarck’s exemplar the very man to whom Bismarck had re¬ 
ferred in a letter twenty five years earlier, justifying his with¬ 
drawal from the State service on the ground that in Frussia he 
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could never expect to play Peel’s part. No one but a few of 
Bismarck’s relatives know of this letter. Perhaps the writer has 
forgotten it. Still, he knows that Peel, O’Ootmoll, and Mirabeau 
were much in his mind of old; and when he reads how boldly this 
Jewish revolutionist is defending himself against the government, 
and how easily Lassalle can read his heart, his respect for Las- 
salle needs must grow. 

Bismarck follows Lassalle’s lead in two of his plans. The so¬ 
cialist induces the reactionary minister to support productive 
cooperatives, with the aid of State credit to the tune of a hun¬ 
dred millions, and to inaugurate State enterprises on a large 
scale. Lassalle’s aim is to found a socialist State in accordance 
with the new Marxist doctrine; Bismarck’s aim is to strengthen 
the monarchical State by the extension of its powers. Just ns III 
the question of universal suffrage, so here, they are using Hu* 
same means to secure different ends. A good many years later, 
Bismarck spoke of these methods as “ serious and shrewd things'*; 
for the moment, however, he was content to thank Lassalle for 
sending him a pamphlet which developed the ideas. 

This was too much for Lassalle’s vanity. Bismarck ought to 
have given the pamphlet to the king, so that William could learn 
what kingdom still has a future.” He became really importunate 
now, demanded to see the minister about the matter. 'Fite urgent 
tone annoyed Bismarck. He did not break off relationships with 
Lassalle, but postponed attending to the matter. For this reason 

he never saw Lassalle again, since the fatal duel occurred that 
year. 

In the spring, however, Lassalle was able to arrange for the 
reception of a deputation sent by the poverty-stricken weavers of 
Silesia to the king. This was a great event, for nothing of the 
kmd had ever before happened in Prussia. When the hungry 
weavers came away from their audience, Bismarck was standing 

in *j. e «T ter ° 0m asIce ^ t ^ cm a many questions, and then 
sai . am afraid you won’t be able to eat roa«t goow for 
dinner so soon as next Sunday!” There stand the poor fellow,, 
remblmg, a crowd of beggars, who are terribly afraid of turn- 
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tiling down on the slippery (lour of the king's golden palace. Then 
Hu* prime minister encounters them, and, with his terrible witti¬ 
cism, widens the abyss which he might have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity of gently bridging over. Even in Lassalle’s luxurious rooms 
in the Bellevucsirasse, among Turkish rugs and marble busts, 
the workmen who went to visit him felt embarrassed; and they 
were not pleased at the sight of tin* fancy waistcoats the dem¬ 
agogue wore on public platforms. He was twit one of their sort. 

Bismarck, however, took energetic measures to restrict the 
social privileges of the bureaucrats, lie wanted to get the recently 
formed workers' party on his side, and mad** advances to four 
other socialist writers besides I.assalle. I ait bar Bucher the tax- 
resister, who had been exiled and then amnestied, became a mem¬ 
ber of the staff of the “ Norddeutsehon ", Bismarck’s newspaper, 
th* did Brass, win* had written a verse: “ We paint red, we paint 
w«!l, we paint with tyrants* blood!" luebkneeht followed Brass. 
Bismarck commissioned Bucher to ask Karl Marx, likewise, to 
join the staff*. Marx refused, l.iebkuecht soon broke away, for 
he realised that Brass was being corrupted. Bucher stayed twenty 
years. In these adventurous attempts to recruit from the enemy's 
eauip, we see once more the Mad .Junker. 

Furthermore, Bismarck is a State socialist. When one of the 
l.nudrnfs listens only to what the employers have to say about 
the poverty of the Kile-dun weavers, and is actually content to get 
the employers’ point of view through the mouth of a policeman, 
Bismarck asks him furiously why he does not adopt an impartial 
standpoint, from which these difficult matters can be rightly un¬ 
derstood, instead of identifying himself exclusively with the em¬ 
ployers* interests. Indeed, he actually proposes to cashier this 
l.mndrat because of the man's lack of judgment. Then be appoints 
a committee to study the question of wages, vital meds, and means 
of helping the workers, Their side of the case is to la* “listened to 
by reasonable men, who will la* capable of defending the interests 
of the working class against the employers." At the same time 
he induces tin* king to pay privately a sum of seven thousand talers 
for the experimental foundation of a productive cooperative in 
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according with Lassalle’s plans, in order thus “ to gain exf»- 
rience concerning the possibility, the cost, and the results of a 
more extensive application of the principle.” This cooperative is 
to be registered; it is to have the power of unhampered activity 
“which is necessary for the sale of the goods, and which will en¬ 
able the weavers to secure the profits of the sale in addition to 
their wages.” Thus Bismarck, in his hatred of the liberals, and 
in his hope of securing a new ally, becomes the first State socialist 
in Prussia. 

That summer Lassalle, from a false sense of honour, fight* a 
duel, and is killed by the bullet of an idler. For the time being 
his work remains without a leader. A year later, when the min¬ 
istry of State declares itself opposed to all attempts on the part 
of the State to interfere in social problems, Bismarck has tie¬ 
following passage interpolated into the report: “The food of Hie 
weavers, which consists mostly of potato soup, grind with salt, 
only a very small quantity of fat, and coffee made of chicory, 
has been reduced to the minimum quantity essential for tin- main¬ 
tenance of life.” When he reads in the report that, since equally 
urgent claims might be put in from all quarters, the State can 

give no help, Bismarck writes in his hold handwriting in the 
margin: 

Then, for that reason, the State is to give no help? The State 
can!” With these three words, Bismarck’s productive will vibrate* 
once more against the walls of the great cage in which he is 
imprisoned with the other members of his class, and even with 
many of the liberals. These three words are the echo of the dis¬ 
cussions in which Lassalle, the anient spirit of the future, had 
that winter endeavoured to beguile him. 


“Now I am minister here, the last arrow in the quiver. If you 
wi undertake to weld Scandinavia into an empire, I will in like 
manner unify Germany. We will then form a Seandinavian-CJer- 
man league which will be strong enough to rule the whole world. 
We have the same religion and the same culture; nor are our 
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l»W v *'»‘.v different. 1'rav tell your countrymen that if they 
«rc not inclined to fall in with my plans, 1 may be obliged to put 
them out of action, lest I should have an enemy in my back when 
I come to attack other points.” 

In this amazing letter, Bismarck seems to be jesting with the 
old friend to whom it is written, a Dane, his sometime companion 
in the chase. We may suppose that the recipient in (‘openhagen, 
Baron Blix.cn, reads it twice over, for he is Danish premier, and 
the Danes have good reason to watch the (Herman weather just 
now. If he knows Bismarck, he must know that Bismarck has 
never l»een a megalomaniac or a dreamer, hut always a calculator 
and a realist. After all, the idea is by no means so foolish as it 
might seem at the first glance. I,ess than five hundred years ago, 
the three Scandinavian lauds were united, and their ruler was a 
man from Pomerania. The letter is more than a jest; perhaps it 
!■ a warning. Since Bismarck never aims at any tiling that is ab¬ 
solutely out of reach (and for that, reason will never impress the 
imagination of posterity like the great. Napoleon), his warning 
t«»iiay is only uttered because of Schleswig Holstein. 

These two little territories are a thorn in the side of (Hermany. 
For the last fifty years, the mood in Schleswig Holstein has been 
an index to the intensity of the (Herman longing for unity. Since 
the two little countries wanted to remain **up ewig ungedeelt** 
(for ever undivided) the whole of Ktirope rummaged through 
treaties which were four centuries old, and really interested no 
one, not even the Hefdoswigcrs and the Itotsteiners themselves. 
People racked their brains about male and female heirs of Dan¬ 
ish kings and Holstein dukes, When, now, one such king died, and 
it behooved his successor to swear fealty to the new constitution in 
Schleswig and Holstein as well us elsewhere, the rival nationalisms 
came into conflict, A certain duke of Augustenburg hail sold his 
territory for two million talers. This worthy's won found a flaw 
in the deed, and, availing himself of the extant, dispute, slipped 
back into the land of bis fathers. He wrote an address beginning 
“to my liege subjects", and bad himself proclaimed duke of 
Hfhieswtg-HoMeirt. 
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Ambushed near at hand was the formidable Prussian. He eared 
little or nothing about the Germanity of the two territories, which, 
as members of the Germanic Federation, would only increase the 
anti-Prussian forces. But he cared a great deal about enhancing 
Prussia’s power. While he knew how to make a good use of the 
genuine zeal for German unity which animated some of these 
northlanders, the core of his thought was: “ How can the duchies 
be made into Prussian provinces?” His classical summary of the 
matter runs as follows: “Down to the very end, I was always 
firmly convinced that a personal union with Denmark would haw 
been better than what existed; that an independent ruler would 
have been better than the personal union; and that union with 
Prussia would have been better than an independent prince. Only 
events could show which of these was attainable.” Being a dis¬ 
ciple of Machiavelli, he therefore treated first with Denmark, then 
against Denmark with the Augustenburger, an<l then actually 
with Austria—always in the hope of coming out victor in the 

Even if this was not the outcome of a plan thought out in all 
its details beforehand, it was at any rate a string of pearls for 
which he had spun the string in readiness. When the question be¬ 
came acute in the middle of the year ltMJS, and when all Ger- 
“7 was acclaiming the young duke of Augustenhurg for hL 
etermmation to wrest a German land from a foreign power, Bis- 
marek rose to his feet at the sitting of the Council of .State ami 

up 3?^ ! n T n ! Xation of tk ‘ territories. The king looked 
P “ d . But 1 W no r U?htK in the duchies.” 

■ p a • C i rea ^ ®^ ec t° r > had King Frederick, any mere riirht 

“f fc ^ >'■«■ I-™ 

°° ““” r ’ *"* or “™ >'™“* lift- hw 

-ttr. a. 

to the order of ,he d ° 7 V , *™ 

he finds that the™ i* ^ 7 Blsmarck mu,JI over the minutes 

explains that ° f hiM Proposn!. The secretary 

explains that the omission was made by the king’s orders. His 
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Majesty had thought Hint Herr vtm Bimtinrck would prefer to 
ha\e no mitt* made of what he lout wild, “His Majesty acemed 
to have believed that i hud lunched, not wisely, hut too well; and 
that I should hi* glad to hear nothin# more of what l had said. 
But I insisted upon tin* inclusion of my proposal in the minutes,” 
At about this time he writes; “My method in foreign policy 
to-day in like mv method in old times when I used to go snipe- 
shooting, and when | would not put my weight on a fresh tus¬ 
sock until I had tried it carefully with my foot ” This much is 
certain, that, thanks to the ups and downs of the Schleswig af¬ 
fair, he was able to maiueuvre Austria 'first to his wide, then 
away from it, amt ultimately out of the Federation, Had it not 
tween for Diippel, Koniggriit/; would hardly have been possible. 
Hut this road led along the edge of the Fmropeuu abyss. Always 
he had one eye watching the moods of the great powers; while 
his other eye, like a linn tamer’s, rested on his king. More than 
once, he seemed to have hot the game, whieli he himself described 
** resembling one of Scribe's involved plots. If there la* truth in 
the Turkish proverb that luck is in love with the virtuous man, 
Bismarck must have been supremely virtuous, for he was almost 
always lucky, and no.t more lucky than in this particular coup. 

If forthwith, and alone, he had attacked Denmark, he would 
have had Austria in the rear and Kurope in front. Instead, he 
informed Count Hoehberg, the minister for foreign affairs in 
Vienna, that he would undertake single handed the so railed lib¬ 
eration of the duchies, the moot popular tiling that could then 
be attempted in Germany, By tins threat, he compelled Hechherg 
to rally to his side. Then, having so strong an ally, he ignored 
the Germanie Federation. He had now* assuaged the anxieties of 
Kurope, which believed that the inherent hostility between the 
two German great powers gave security against too overwhelming 
m success on the part of either one of them. Thus with one stroke 
he had made Austria his ally, and Kurope neutral. The danger 
of worldwide war was averted, for Prussia and Austria had jointly 
declared war against the Danes, This is what Bismarck was able 
to write before the war had actually begun: 
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The Strong Hand 


“Is it not the most complete victory possible that Austria, two 
months after attempting to refashion the Germanic Federation, 
should be delighted when nothing more is said about the matter, 
and that she should write to her former friends notes identical 
with ours? This summer we have achieved that which we have been 
vainly striving to do for twelve years. Austria has adopted our 
programme, which she publicly made mock of last October. She 
has preferred the Prussian alliance to the Wurzburg alliance. 
She accepts assistance from us; and if to-day we turn our backs 
on Austria, the Austrian ministry will fall. Never before has 
Viennese policy been thus directed from Berlin, both wholesale ami 
retail. We are courted by Prance. Our voice has an authority in 
London and St. Petersburg which it has not had for twenty years 
past. Our strength must be based, not upon the chambers and 
the press, but upon pdwer politics, upon the strong hand. We 
have not sufficient and sufficiently enduring strength to waste it 
upon a false front, phrases, and Auguatenburg. . . . Not that I 
have over-much trust in Austria; hut I think that, just now it is 
as well to have her on our side. Whether the time will come h. 

break away from her, and what the reason will be, must, be left 
to the future.” 


he foregoing sentences are in a long letter which Bismarck 
writes to Goltz m Paris, at Christmas in the year 186'.*). We can 
hardly take it amiss that he should strut about in this way Iw- 
fore his nval; at the same time his letter is a soliloquy, perhaps 
e ei^era ey muted echo of a hundred soliloquies, for when 
e says we” he means himself. He feels that his hour as states- 
n is at hand. In a few days, the year 18(54, will begin. 

hyalin ^ff^with thc kin « “ P«‘<’“ded and accompanied 

shows how d°ffi ^ Landt,lfi: - Tho with the democrat# 

with a nark CU / 18 \° Carrj ° n f<m ''£ n P° lic y conjunction 

then it is soT^ . Un ess a11 State * doing this, anti even 
nen it is sometimes impossible. 

Thl^nZter^^T 811 t< ? ld ll0W '« the danger, 

adonted h PreS1 ent kas w ‘thin a comparatively short, time 

adopted such a number of different Htandpoml., . . ! h„ i, 
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Colloquy with Virchow 

mg without a compass into the sea of foreign complication , . . 
he has no guiding principle. . , . That is his weakness. . . . he 
has tut understanding for what issues from the heart, of the people, 
• * • Hlu ^ Kv violence he damages the most, sacred interests of 
fiermanj and Prussia. He is given over to the Evil One, from 
whose clutches he will never escape.” 

Bismarck: “An assembly of three hundred and fifty members 
cannot, nowadays, in the last, resort, direct the policy of a great 
power, prescribing to the government a programme which must 
la* followed out to the end. . . . The politician who is not a spec¬ 
ialist at the work, regards every move on the chessboard as the 
end of the game. Hence his illusion that the goal is continually 
changing. . . , Politics is not. an enact science. ... 1 am not 
afraid of democracy; if I were, I should give up the game, JA 
member cries; 'M game! A game!”) If the house refuses to vote 
supplies, we must take them where we can find them." Thereupon 
the house rejects the proposal for a war loan. The Landtag is 
dissolved, and does not meet again for a year. 

Now that the conflict is at its height, antitheses are struck out 
from him like sparks: most sacred interests; political dilettantes 
without a compass and without knowledge; principles; games of 
chess! The fact that Virchow, man of science and atheist, delivers 
over Ids enemy to the Kvil One, when we might rather have ex¬ 
pected that the Christian politician should take that, course with 
the man of science, restores to the dialogue the natural humor 
which the ceremonious phrasing hides. 

While in the chamber he lays stress on the royal authority, 
lliiiiturek tries to frighten the king with the chamber, saying 
that, nothing hut n strong foreign policy, war in fact, will silence 
the opponents of army reform. He also casts his spell over Kar- 
olyi in Merlin, and terrifies Ueehberg in Vienna by telling him of 
the revolutionary trend of national Herman sentiment. In the 
Viennese Keiehsrat, however, people are better informed, ami 
one of the deputies there laughs at Heehherg's report, of the 
matter, saying: ”We are going into the war hand in hand with 
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Bismarck is in Despair 


the Prussian cabinet, which is condemned by all the world l Bis¬ 
marck’s triumphs are keeping the men of other States awake! In 
Prussia, the need for expansion is openly proclaimed. Hardly has 
she digested the stolen territory of Silesia, when she stretches 
out her claws to grasp the duchies, and we art 1 actually sending 
our regimental bands to make music for the Prussian march! 
What tune shall we play?” 

The king of Prussia, urged one way by Bismarck and another 
by the warnings of his nearest and dearest, hesitates. He looks 
at the prey, and is afraid to seize it. He asks his minister with 
a serious mien: “Are not you also a German?” Moments come 
when Bismarck is in despair. “I have a presentiment,” he writes 
to Boon, “that the cause of the crown against tin* revolution t* 
lost, for the king’s confidence is given more to his opponent* 
than to his servants. As God wills. Twenty or thirty years hence, 
it will be a matter of indifference to us, but not to our children. 

. ... In default of a miracle, the game will he lost, and we shall 
have to bear the blame. ... As God wills. He knows how long 
Prussia is to continue in existence. God knows I shall he sorry if 
Prussia comes to an end.” Thus he talks of winning or losing the 
game, and continually invokes the name of God, which he only 
mentions when he is in great difficult ics. 




xincvrinin fur 


wnen at length he has persuaded King William and 

Prancis Joseph to make war, Bismarck is still unct, 
whom the foreign land is really going to be conquered. He may 
yet find that, despite himself, he is waging a so-called “ j ust. war”, 
one which will only liberate the duchies, and will onfy redound 
to the advantage of the Germanic Federation. The diplomatist 
does not hold his peace even after the first shots have been fired. 
He sends a hurried note to Roon: “Is not the force in R, two 
companies, far too small? . . . () ur companies will he in a 
Z U Tw P i, °ur artillery does not command the aforesaid 

we nc We t0 8pare in Why Simula not 

tTle nT 7 ^ 1 f m ° re 8tr0Il ^ ? i’^give my sending you 

adif R " T ab0atmilitary matW ’ Whatwould Iwhavo 
Roon had sent him political advice? But his responsibility 
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table together. Four allies smiling at their success, King Wil¬ 
liam has an uneasy conscience, and so perhaps has Iteehberg, 
who is too simple and straightforward for such policies. Blit 
Francis Joseph and Bismarck are quite easy in their minds, each 
being resolved to cheat the other. 

Bismarck: “Now that history has summoned us into political 
community, we shall do better for ourselves and one another both 
dynastically and politically if we hold together and take over 
the leadership of Germany, which will remain in our hands so 
long as we are united. ... If our joint acquisitions wore in Italy 
instead of in Holstein, and if Lombardy were at the disposal of 
the two powers, it would never occur to me to try to persuade 

my king that our wishes should be set up against those of our 
allies. 55 


Francis Joseph: “Are the duchies, then, to become province*, 
or is Prussia merely to acquire certain rights in them?” 

A pause. The king says nothing. 

Bismarck: “I am delighted that Your Majesty has asked me 
that question in the presence of my exalted sovereign. I hope that 

I shall now learn his views. 55 
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ies, and cannot claim any.” 

What a scene! Two monarchs who have no idea what they are 
to do with conquests which their ministers have forced upon 
hem, and their military commanders have won at point of sword. 
They display mutual distrust which can only find expression in 
courtly phrases, until the elder of the pair, in a state of profound 
nmral perplexity, says that he has no rights, thus disavowing 
fal °7“ ™ nister > w ho has just implied the contrary. With a 

, .Ti tte ,, m0 “ r0, “ “ r “ thou ” l ° >»ilx'r; “M. 
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VII 

Tht k internal conflict has not been solved by the Danish war. 
It has only been intensified. The government could point to the 
successes of the army reform to which the deputies had refused 
their assent; but the liberals had no difficulty in proving that the 
reform had scarcely yet begun. The fundamental problem was 
whether might or right was to rule. This remained just as un¬ 
certain after the victory in the field. When, in January 1865, the 
representatives of the people met once more in the chamber, Bis¬ 
marck was extremely polite, and was less sarcastic after the 
victory than be bad been while the struggle was in progress. 
Vet the liberals cannot leave matters alone. “The government,” 
they cry, ”has only followed the trend of public opinion 1” Bis¬ 
marck flashes back at them: “If your refusal of the first loan 
led to the conquest of Diippel and Alsou, then, gentlemen, I hope 
that your refusal of flu* present loan will give birth to a Prussian 
navy,” The dispute continues. 

Ho does the dispute between the allies. Austria, who does not 
wish the conquered territory to become Prussian, would like to 
make the duchies into a German federal State. Count Mensdorff, 
the new minister for foreign affairs in Vienna —an aristocrat 
rather than a statesman, a man of refined sensibilities, ami an 
optimist is, despite all Ids politeness, as much of an intriguer 
as Count, 'Hum was in Frankfort ten years earlier. “ Look here,” 
says Bismarck to Karolyi in Berlin, “we are standing in front 
of the duchies like two guests before whom an admirable ban¬ 
quet is spread; but one of them, who has no appetite, sternly 
forbids the other, who is hungry, to fall to. Let us wait, then, 
until the moment comes; for the present we can get along pretty 
well as we are.” 

In tin* summer, the uneasiness In Vienna becomes so great, that 
a breach with Prussia seems imminent. Bismarck’s pulse quick¬ 
ens. 'fhe aim of the first war, the aim of his fifteen years’ work, 
seems to he on the verge of achievement. “The moment is favour¬ 
able for a war,” he ways with scientific coolness in the council of 
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The Spoils arc Shared 

State, “but the ministers cannot advise to such a step. The re¬ 
solve can only come from the king’s free convict ion.” 

William shakes off the evil dream of a fratricidal war. He goes 
once more to Gastein, and commands Bismarck to patch up mat* 
ters- again with the hostile friend. This is in August 1867>, a year 
after the Schonbrunn conversations, and two years after' the 
conference of princes. Now “the cracks in the structure are 
plastered up”, and the spoils are shared. Austria will take Hot 
stein andLauenburg, Prussia will have Schleswig; the sovereignty 
in both territories will be a joint one. The Augustenburg duke 
is dropped; and Europe, half amused and half annoyed, asks; 

Up ewig ungedeelt?” Bismarck says: “That was' the very 
last time I ever played quinze. I played so recklessly Hint ever'v 
one was astonished. Count Blome had said that the best wav 
to understand people’s character was to play quinze with the,,;, 
and I thought I would show him mine! I lost several hundred 
talers, which I really should have been entitled to draw as part 
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account. Not m as regards tin* now title of nobility. His family 
fooling, the strongest of all his inherited qualities, was gratified. 
Ho had always hem proud to look at the ancestral portraits of 
the Hismareks hanging on the walls of Sehdnhausen; and, in his 
pride of hirth, he hatl sail! that the Hismareks had lived longer in 
the marches than the Hohenzollern. Among his fellow Junkers 
and acquaintances, there were many who had more distinguished 
escutcheons, and when ambition was driving him towards high 
office he always had in mind the faces of these privileged persons. 
An aecessory motive with him was tin* desire to la* able to make 
a good showing before the members of Ins own easte. As an actual 
fact, the arruganee of the titled nobility made them look down 
Upon those who were simply gentry. 

lie himself had no need of coats of arms. He was Hismarok, a 
man who already hatl a Huropean reputation. Hut it mattered to 
him a good deal that his wife, the daughter of a Farther Fomer- 
anian squire, his wife, who had been slighted in exalted circles, 
could now write herself countess, and that his sons, and their sons’ 
sous, could write theucelve. Count., Bismarck. This brought the 
Junker more satisfaction than all the titles and offices he had re 
c*ived in the pad, and more than the friendship of queens and 
empresses. His near ones and dear ones, the only people he cared 
for in the world, had been given a step upwards. Bismarck was 
now fifty years of age. At five and twenty, when he had resigned 
from tin* public service, he had sketched his future in a letter to 
his friend, w ritiug: “ And if in the wool market they call me ‘ Herr 
Baron \ I will sell three talers cheaper.” 

When he rend the friendly explanation King William gave for 
conferring this title upon him, he could not help laughing in¬ 
wardly at the king’s pride. For two years he had been leading his 
reluct aid sovereign forward step by step, hut. now the old man 
spoke of tin* conquest M as an outcome of my governance which 
you have followed with such great and distinguished circumspec 
tiofi, , , , Your affectionate king, William.” 

Meanwhile the great settlement of accounts was drawing ever 
nearer; and, as it became imminent, Bismarck kept more and 
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more attentive watch on Napoleon. The emperor of the French 
and the nation he ruled looked askance at the reconciliation lie* 
tween the two rival German powers, for their chronic quarrel h*ul 
been pleasing to Europe. England, indeed, was already beginning 
to consider the desirability of forming a powerful league again*! 
united Germany. To Bismarck it seemed that the only way of 
learning what Napoleon really thought would be to have a per¬ 
sonal interview. The man who had just been talking to one em¬ 
peror in Gastein, hastened from that watering place to another 
watering place, Biarritz, to weave his spells there around another 
emperor. In truth it felt almost like a journey into a hostile 
country. He took lodgings near the imperial Villa Eugenie, where 
Napoleon had established his summer court. Bismarck had given 
it out that this extraordinary journey had been undertaken for 
the sake of his wife, who was in poor health. Johanna alone 
believed this. She wrote: “At first terribly depressed, for I re¬ 
proached myself because I had cost poor Bismarck so much with¬ 
out any prospect of benefiting by the journey! ... It HWIfW Ut 
me that I should have been much better off in Homhurg.” These 
naive words show how, after the first years of his marriage, l\U 

marck had ceased to tell his wife anything about Ids political 
aims. 

Had he not been much happier in the previous year, when he 
had been alone in Biarritz? After peace had been signed with 
Denmark, he had made a brief visit to the Biscayan coast. No 
emperor there then, and his wife had not been with him. His only 
companions had been, once more, the charming Madame Orloff 
and her husband, with whom he had spent the time bathing, 
riding, and enjoying the charms of music. During the two years 
that had elapsed since Roon’s fanfare had summoned him 'from 
•Biarritz, he had met the handsome Russian lady half a dozen 
times. In letters she is spoken of simply as Kathi, a name which 
does not suggest a Russian princess. Now the happy hours were 
renewed. Twice he wrote to his wife in a tone of reverie which 
^“utteriy foreign to his nature: “Here I really am, 

h g ’ " lf m a dreara 5 in front <>f tne is the sea, upstairs 
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luttiu is practising Beethoven, such weather as we have not had 
ail the summer, and not a drop of ink in the house! ... If they 
send me any despatches, I shall run away into the Pyrenees. After 
all, I shall not buy I.uhhett, but Ishoux, or some land near l)ax. 
When I think of how we had to keep tires going in Baden and even 
in Paris, ami how here the sun makes us lay aside overcoats and 
tweeds; how \esterday we lay on the shore in the moonlight until 
ten uVloek; and how to day we are breakfasting in the open air 
• - I must, say that God has ls*en wonderfully gracious to these 
southern lands in the matter of climate, ... I am anxiously 
awaiting news of you." 

So tight grows the heavy heart of this German when he is in 
the society of foreigners, when he can loaf for week after week on 
the seashore in the company of a handsome woman whom he 
admires; when he can enjoy himself in a way which is no longer 
possible to him in the forests of his homeland. Distant horizons; 
brilliant days; clear, blue skies; sparkling seas; brighter the sun* 
shine; gayer the women’s dresses; more sprightly the lilt of the 
language that is a German's dream. 

'Huh time, however, when he is accompanied by his wife and his 
daughter (both of whom are ailing), when the Russian lady is no 
longer there, and when hi* mind is heavy with plans, the shore 
has a different look. Prosper Merina’e, the famous writer, is at 
Biarritz. As a foreigner, he has more insight into Bismarck’s 
character than many a German, writing; “ Bismarck is wittier 
than Iteeomes a German; he is a diplomatic Humboldt. , , , Cent 
tin grand Allemand tres poll. It a Pair absolumcnt depourvu de 
Gcmtdh j geniality | mais plein d’esprit," A year later: “This 
great man is so well prepared that it would he unwise for us to 
pick a quarrel with him. VW shall have to swallow a good many 
mortification* at his hands, until we too have needle-guns." One 
cannot hut admire the art of the statesman even more than that 
of the man of letters. Bismarck is a quick-change artist. In a 
moment, he ran assume the complexion of the country which he 
wants to turn to his service, Will he la* able to trick the emperor 
likewise? 
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On the Terrace 


There they stroll up and down the terrace, close to the sea. 
Bismarck is strong, healthy, has a keen and questing glance- As 
he strides along, he is careful each time they turn to move to the 
emperor’s left. Napoleon is sallow, bent, and prematurely old, 
though he is but a few years the German’s senior. He walks with 
short paces, and his eyes are uneasy. The dog, Nero, follows at 
their heels. Any one who could foresee that five years hence the 
two men would be at war, would infer the upshot, simply from their 
looks. 

But a listener would have remained doubtful whether matters 
would ever come to blows. Neither of the two wants a fight. The 
emperor, weakened by bladder trouble, dreads nothing more than 
he dreads a new war, whereas in the days of his prime he wanted 
“an active campaign every few years.” If he has to fight now, 
he would rather fight on the shores of the Mediterranean or in 
Venetia in order to strike a blow for Italy and on behalf of the 
fashionable cause of national liberty—and at. the same time win 
a little power for himself ! Thus the wishes of the French would 
nd both a real and an ideal .satisfaction. Since the.se nimH emit 
only be fulfilled by going to war against Austria, the emperor 
considers that it will he to his advantage to support, Prussia. 

What shall he demand of Prussia in return for this inestimable 
service? 


wnat will Napoleon demand? Bismarck asks himself this ques 
ion repeatedly. He cannot give away any German territory, and 
the Frenchman has no fancy for Austrian. lie therefore talks 
o Belgium a n d, since Napoleon is reserved, he sums up the situa - 
ion withMephistophehan brevity by saying: “It is difficult to 
er oreign territory to any one who does not want it.” Then he 
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“Ah inspiring Prussia,” rejoins Bismarck, no less vaguely, 
“ would regard the friendship of Prance as of supreme impor¬ 
tance; a discouraged Prussia would have to seek alliances against 
Prance. Besides, we cannot create events; we can only altow them 
to ripen.” 

“As soon as circumstances make a closer anti more intimate 
entente desirable,” says the emperor, “ your royal master can 
approach me with confidence.” 

He makes no further advances, nor can Bismarck go any 
further, for King William has strictly forbidden any talk of an 
alliance. Will Bismarck report the whole conversation to the 
king? lie will only relate as umeh as he thinks lit, and only in 
terms which the king will lie able to understand. On attaining 
power, Bismarck has speedily ceased to Ik* frank, lie discloses 
only so much as the hearer is fitted to understand, lie treats the 
king in tliis way just as he treats others, and he does not think 
that King William is nearly ready for war against the llahslmrgs. 
** M,v general impression is that the present mood of the French 
court is entirely favourable to !»,** Thus his report is couched in 
the umhigunu i terminology appropriate to the conversation just 
recorded, Through the veil, we see the lightning flashes of his 
soul, W«* see how this statesman purposes to make war against 
Hi* German brethren, in defiance of the wishes of his people, of 
hi# king, of Kurope; and we see how he tries to appease the great 
and ambitious land of France by half promises. 

Since both he ami Napoleon purposed to cheat one another, 
it remains uncertain which of them was really humbugged at 
Biarritz, The victory of the artillery in 1H70 ended the duel 
between these two, though it did not decide it, 

VIII 

In the middle of the sixties, Bismarck the Prussian began to 
In come a German. 

I do not mean that either now or earlier he was driven forward 
by another wish than that of heating Austria within the Federu• 
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The Homeland 


tion. Hatred and self-assertion were in this matter, likewise, 
stronger than love and the desire for order. To put Prussia in 
Austria’s place, to fight and conquer his rival—-these were the 
elemental impulses of his nature, not “The German idea." The 
liberals, to whom Germany had become a sort of religion, were 
right when, in those days, they denied that Bismarck sham! their 
faith. He had then felt no closer kinship with Rhinelanders and 
Bavarians than with Viennese and Salzburgers, Why should he 
trouble to classify the Germans across the frontier? To-day, just 
as when he had written to Gerlach ten years before, lit* was readv 
to shoot down any of these folk if his general policy math* such a 
course of action desirable. A few months hence he will, without 
turning a hair, see Saxons, Hessians, and Hanoverians fall hv 
thousands m his war. They are all foreigners. Prussia alone is hit 
fatherland, his homeland. 

The form of patriotism which the history of German lands has 
made peculiar to the Germans, is in Bismarck remarkable rather 
for its breadth than for its narrowness. For, as he himself tie- 
care m o age, the German is faithful to the dynasty of the 
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and his dear view of reality, overpowered these wishes, natural 
though they H^ro. Ho kept his eye* fixed on what was attainable, 
ignored what was merely desirable, ami determined after the vic¬ 
tory over Austria to ensure that his Prussia alone should be 
IimdtT in Germany* True, u few more jmivimw were to lm added 
to Prussian territory, hut conquest was tut longer the aim. 

A new ambition awakened in him. Keudell, a trustworthy wit¬ 
ness, to whom Bismarck had said ten years earlier, “My only 
interest is in the erown of Prussia ”, uow'record* the Having, “My 
greatest ambition is to weld the Germans into a nation!” Ten 
years before, when Bismarck file partisan became a diplomatist, 
he shed s<nue of his reaetiouary prejudices, and lagan to reckon 
with magnitudes without troubling himself about principles. Now, 
when from being a Prussian minister, Ik* was becoming a German 
statesman, la* began to think in terms of German territories. It 
was his inborn peculiarity that be .should think in dynasties and 
nut in tribal stocks. Neither mnv nor later could he rid himself of 
that primitive outlook. 1 hat was why Bismarck was nothing more 
than the greatest .statesman ot his time; that was why he never 
became a seer. 

At the present juncture, he is glad that Austria’s position is 
difficult. Austria finds that the administration of the distant 
province of Holdein involves difficulties like those of colonial 
administration. Sim would like to sell Holstein to Prussia, and 
V enetia to Napoleon for four million lire. Since she does not ven¬ 
ture to dispose of both, she allows the duke of Augustenburg to 
recommence his agitations in Holstein, thus infringing the treaty 
of Gustejn, which gives Prussia a joint voice in both the duchies. 
Now Bismarck it aide to show his king that Prussian rights are 
being infringed; now lit* is able to spur Frederick William on. 
He utters bis design** with amazing frankness. “The king is so 
constituted,” be says to the Freiteh envoy Benedetti, “that, if I 
am to induce him to etaim a right, I must prove to him that others 
are disputing if. When any one dares to put limits upon his au¬ 
thority, he may la* expected to form energetic resolves.” A formal 
complaint is lodged in Vienna. An indignant answer is returned. 
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Bismarck's Mopes Mim 

The Privy Council meets in Berlin in February, 1866. The king 
speaks firmly: “We do not wish to provoke war, but, we must not 
shrink from war.” All the ministers agree, the crown prince Iteiftg 
the only dissentient. The king: “The ownership of the duchies is 
worth a war. We must negotiate and wait. I want pence, hut am 
resolved to make war if needs must, for I regard the wnr tis m 
just one, now that I have prayed to God to show me tin 4 right 
path.” Eighteen months earlier, in Schonbrunn, God had made it 
plain to him that he had no rights in the duchies; as far as he I« 
concerned, now, the Germanic Federation and the rights of Am* 
tria have become things of the past. 

Bismarck’s hopes rise. He has a controversy with the crown 
prince, which “becomes acrimonious.” The same evening, after 
dictating to one of his secretaries, he sits at the window and de¬ 
livers himself to Keudell as follows: “If Mensdorff goes back to 
the old policy, we must flaunt a little black red and gold iieftirr 
his face. The Schleswig question and the German quest ion are so 
closely interconnected that we must solve them together if it 
should come to blows. A German parliament would keep the re* 
mainder of the middle-sized and petty States within hounds,” Then, 
after a pause: “If, perchance, there should be an Fpliialtrs, the 
great German movement would crush him and his master!” Thru 
“he stood up quickly and left the room,” Thus does BKumrek 
form resolves. He thinks them out slowly, part by part; then nil 
historical parallel suddenly leaps into his mind out of the past 
into the present; with it he crushes his opponents; then, by jump- 
ing to his feet, he expresses the resolve which is hidden in Ids mind. 
As the war draws near, he puts this resolve in operation. The 
dictatorship now becomes more rigid. As long as the dandies 
can say whatever they please, the mood in the country will not 
ripen to great resolves. Consequently the public prosecutor mmt 
take proceedings against the liberals for misuse of the right of 
free speech, and two trustworthy assistant judges are appointed 
to deal with the matter. The Landtag is furious; “You uiav 
decorate your judges with all the orders of distinction at the S;l 
posal of the Prussian State. Your stars do not hide flic wounds thmw 
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nu'n haw inflicted on their own honour, cannot hide them from 
their contemporaries or from posterity! A hut, they have wounded, 
too, the honour of the fatherland. , . . Such proceedings arouse 
a mood of pessimism which is a danger to the State. Even quiet 
folk begin to think that the future can only he a season of re¬ 
venge!” Thus does Twesteti, one of those against whom a prose¬ 
cution has been instituted, thunder from the tribune, his closing 
words pointing straight to resolution, on the very eve of the war. 

Bismarck replies; ** In this way we should make the chamber a 
court of appeal higher than the supreme court. In this way we 
should give the deputies privilege* over other citizens, such privi¬ 
leges as ever! the tmed imaginative of Junkers has never dreamed 
of for the meiulters of his elav, ! If you had your way, the deputies 
would la* entitled to utter the crudest insults and calumnies!” 
The conflict has become insoluble; and yet such a conflict is the 
only thing which can make the king back up a fighting minister. 
The Landtag is dissolved. Bismarck is satisfied with the situation. 

The next step is to make sure of France and Italy. The king 
must now write to Napoleon the letter which the emjteror had 
stipulated fur when eimnnstances should become critical. The 
envoy will tell Napoleon everything; the moment has come. Goltz 
*».vs to the emperor: We do not simply wish to have the duchies. 
What we wuud is to found the North German Union under Prus- 
»ia*s leadership.” 'Hie emperor agrees to remain neutral. But 
since he is suspicions with regard to Prussia’s further plans, he 
declares that in the event of any further enlargement of Prussia 
he will put in a claim for certain territories on the Hhine. Bis¬ 
marck cautiously carries on the negotiations. He sends Bleich- 
rmler, in whom he has especial confidence, to Paris. Bleichrikler 
conveys his wishes to Hothsehild, who is to transmit them to the 
emperor. Thus does Bismarck make use of private relationships, 
ami even of the Jews. Soon afterwards, in the chamber, Thiers 
speaks alrnut the imminence of the unification of North Germany, 
and says that the preponderance of France can only la* main¬ 
tained by maintaining the disintegration of Germany. There are 
storms of applause from ail sides. Napoleon is alarmed. Hence- 
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A Nervous Breakdown 


1 




forward lie deliberates whether Austria should not pcrh&p# In* 
compensated in Silesia for the loss of Schleswig, lest Prussia 
should grow too powerful. One cabinet after another* one house 
of parliament after another, plays at carving out new frontiers. 
There is a busy exchange of cipher despatches concerning tin* 
demands which the great powers think of making after a war 
which, perhaps, will never take place. 

When, at this juncture, an Italian general appear** in Berlin* 
Bismarck finds it expedient to allow the negotiations with Flor * 
ence for a secret treaty to become known in Vienna* ho that sharp 
notes of protest may be made by the Austrians* These will he 
useful to him in order to goad on the king to action. With tim 
end in view, he confides his plans to old Wnutgol* whose way it i* 
promptly to blab all confidences. To the Italian general* fin* 
marck says: “I hope that I shall be able to make the king consent 
to the war, but I cannot pledge myself positively/ 1 Although mil 
the other foreigners in Berlin warn the Italian general again4 
Bismarck’s wiles, there is no misunderstanding in Florence; and 
when the expected complaints come to hand from Vienna* Italy 
decides on an alliance with Prussia. The Italians are to invade 
Venetia as soon as the Prussians invade Bohemia* Tim hill of 
change is payable in three months, Bismarck, tin* tJeriiiiin rovat 
ist, is not m the least disturbed by the fact that lie is getting 
foreign arms to assist him in the fight against the German IIoui^ 
of Habsburg. 


I^ow ax length, when Ins allies are ready to sign* King William 
refuses his assent! Bismarck has a nervous breakdown, ”Tht? th%% 
before yesterday,” writes Boon, “our friend, who has been e* 
hausted by his Herculean labours both by night and by day, . . , 
suffered from such intense pains in the stomach, and was emu* 
quently in such a terribly depressed mood, so irritable and di* 
turbed, . . . that I am still anxious to-day, for I know what is at, 
stake, and that he has the utmost need at this very moment of alt 
his strength of mind, undisturbed by bodily ailments.” I hiring 
these weeks both he and Boon seriously consider the pros!art »t 
resigning. At length Boon recovers confidence, amt persuade* bn 
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frw'iul to go ahead, ** \ <m know from your own experience what 
Hfo is like," writes Bismarck to an acquaintance. “You know its 
happening*, its tasks, its deprivations, the lack of time and 
energy. . . . Do not imagine that discouragement makes me 
write like this, l Is-licvc in the war without knowing whether I 
shall see it; hut 1 often had overcome by exhaust ion.” Such a tone 
» unusual in this fighter: philosophical, renunciative, tired. 

When his enemies form a ring round him, he is reinvigorated. 
Xow most of the conservatives have deserted his cause. In their 
eyes, an attack upon the legitimate Ilabsburg ruler seems im¬ 
possible. In their eyes, the man who had resisted liadowitz sixteen 
years earlier has la-come a second Hndowit?;. I.udwig Gerlach, his 
sometime friend and protector, sitting by the fireside in the eve¬ 
ning over soda water and cigars, threatens him with God’s curse. 
When (ierhu h attacks BUmarck's policy in the ** Kreimeitung*’, 
Bismarck grows angry: “I am no hothead, who is eager to in¬ 
volve the country in wars!” Such arc Bismarck’s surly words to 
flu* old pietist, “In this matter I must follow my own course, I 
thought matter* nut in solitary communion with God, and did not 
consult the member» of my party.” He is “ blunt, pale, passionate, 
ha* no friendly word,,” When Gerlach says he hopes that, these 
difference* in political matters will not disturb their friendship, 
Bismarck i* silent, Kilt-nee, here, means refusal. Never again does 
Bismarck speak to Gerlach. 

Simultaneously the crown prince and his wife are at work, and 
Augusta more than all; they do their utmost against the war, this 
meaning against Bismarck. A friendly duke procures pacific let¬ 
ters from the Austrian minister, in order to send them to the 
king, letters and deputations pour in on King William from the 
most loyal of his subjects: Prince (’buries, Senfft Pilwach, Bodel- 
w’hwingh, Gerlach, all the pietists. Hven the Holy Alliance rises 
like a ghost from the tomb. There is general effervescence. One 
man alone remains quiet amid the turmoil. When Bismarck’s war 
trumpets .sound, Moltke declares that the reports of Austria’s 
military strength are greatly exaggerated. Nevertheless, Bis¬ 
marck continues to do all he can to induce Austria to take the 
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Victoria*® Treachery 

offensive, being certain that the ting will not strike the first blow 
— for William is afraid of his wife* According to Bismarck* 
Augusta’s tactics in those days were so definitely mi to national 
that “when fighting had already begun on the Bohemian frontier* 
very questionable negotiations were going on in Berlin * * * 
under Her Majesty’s patronage.” 

The crown princess’ conduct was even worse. ” My dear 
Mama,” she wrote at the end of March to her mother in London* 
“it is important you should know that the wicked man in Imdtte 
himself with wrath because the king wanted Frit?* to write to you* 

• • • that would not do at all, would interfere with his [dans* wm 
a needless intervention, and so on, . . . in a word, he was very 
angry indeed, and is now . . . doing everything he can to pre- 
vent any other sort of interference. I think you ought to know 
this, and that is why I write to you direct, although it may seem 
like intrigue, which I detest.” It was not intrigue, it was treason ; 
and even if Princess Victoria had not ceased to be an English* 
woman, she ought to have learned from the tradition of the Eng < 
lish ministers, who at all times have refused to allow immigrant 
princes to interfere in their affairs. 

Bismarck is in a fever of excitement. Sometimes, so an eye¬ 
witness records, he clasps his forehead when he is at dinner, say¬ 
ing in low tones: “I think we are all going mad!” 

What will the German princes do? Will the other German 
stocks allow themselves to be led by Prussia? Now, with a { m- 
monition of such good fortune, he has recourse to the most sur¬ 
prising means m order to influence public opinion in the desired 
. irec ^ on * He proposes to the Germanic Federation the summon • 
mg of a German representative assembly, to be elected by direct 
and universal suffrage! Lassalle is dead, but here one of Ids great 
ideas is resurrected. “In view of the necessities of the occasion” 
lsmarck m his old age, “ and struggling against great 
odds abroad, I should not have hesitated in case of need to have 
recourse to revolutionary means, and should have been willing to 
W universal suffrage (then the stronger of the literal arti- 
m ° e scale, if thereby I could have scared monarchical 
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foreign lands from attempts to poke their fingers into our na¬ 
tional pie. , , . in such a tight, when life and death are at stake, 
& man does not look too closely at the weapons he uses. The only 
question then is what will he successful, what will ensure that 
other power# will keep their hands off?*’ 

Eighteen years earlier, Von Bismarek-Sohimhausen, the deputy, 
declaiming against universal suffrage, had said: “A pound of 
flesh and human hones affords no standard of measurement! ” 
Vinckt* had shouted haek: “Souls!*’ 

Now, with this holt from the blue, Bismarck announced the 
German war. The echo was laughter! He, who for four years had 
ruled his own laud unconstitutionally, without a budget, as a 
dictator -did he dare to mock tiu* Germans by an offer which 
was generally considered to lie the outcome of fear? If the words 
of the crown prince in t hose days had been made public, they 
would have Iteen received with acclamation: “Bismarck handles 
the most sacred things impiously. A bellicose minister cannot 
solve the German problem.” Not. even the crown prince knew that, 
this same man in the year IMfJO, in his Badenese memorial, had 
recommended tin* king to summon a German parliament! “Not 
thus,” writes Treit*»ehke, and half Germany applauds him; “not; 
a» a spirit conjured tip t<> meet an urgent need, hut; maturely 
prepared by a strictly constitutional regime in Prussia, and for 
that reason supported by the firm will of the Prussian nation 
and received with the jubilant assent, of the German people — 
that is how the idea which the nation ha* cherished in its heart 
for years should enter the arena of practical politics! . . . The 
natiou is stupefied as it, contemplates the sudden reversal of 
Prussian poliey!” 

German sentiment overpowers reason! While the ideologues of 
Germany moralise, and exclaim “ Not, thus! ”, Bismarck, mastering 
his sentimental dislike of parliaments, is guided solely by reason. 

But this popular negative is less alarming to his ears than a 
call for peace from Vienna. In that quarter, too, then* has been 
a sudden turn, ami peace is in favour. There is a proposal for 
mutual disarmament. Thereupon Bismarck, whose body is sub- 
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Spur Him On 

ject to the tension of his nerves, becomes really ill, tint! is only 
able to communicate with the king in writing. Then Victor Em¬ 
manuel decides to take the field, doing this under Napoleon** 
patronage. In response, Austria mobilises, not only the army 
corps necessary to meet the Italian forces, but the whole Aus¬ 
trian army, for she has long known about the secret treaty. At 
this news, Bismarck quickly gets well again, and points an ac¬ 
cusing finger at the “cheats” in Vienna. In the Privy Council, 
the king now takes a stronger line than ever before. Spur him a 
little more and he will leap. 

“Your Majesty will rest assured that it is opposed to my sen¬ 
timents, I can even say to my faith, to attempt, in any urgent 
wa y> h) influence your exalted and sovereign decisions in mat¬ 
ters of war and peace. I am content to leave it to Almighty Cod 
to guide Your Majesty’s heart for the welfare of the father- 
land, and I am more inclined to pray than to advise. Hut I can¬ 
not hide my conviction that if we keep the peace- now, the danger 
of war will recur, perhaps in a few months, and under lev* fa¬ 
vourable conditions. Peace can only be lasting when both parties 
want it. . . . One who, like Vour Majesty’s most faithful serv¬ 
ant, has for sixteen years been intimately acquainted with Aus¬ 
trian policy, cannot doubt that in Vienna hostility to Prussia 
has become the chief, I might almost say the «u(v, motive «,f 
a *f -P 0 1C J' motive will become actively operative as soon 
as e ca met of Vienna finds that the circumstances nr*» iiairt* 
avourable than at the present moment Austria’s first endeavour 
will be to mould circumstances in Italy anti France, so that thev 
may become more favourable.” 

Once more: prayer, God, and religious faith have to la- mo- 
lhsed m order that the king may be mobilised. Bismarck strike, 
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At length, in the beginning of May, the king orders the mo¬ 
bilisation, though in such a miy that it does not yet mean war. 
Augusta, protesting, leaves Berlin. The crown prince, who is an 
officer of high rank, declares that the fratricidal war is unjusti¬ 
fiable, and will probably turn out ill; Silesia anil Rhineland are 
likely to he tost. The queen dowager, a Bavarian by birth, is 
furious. I’.ven Some of the older officers, whose fathers have 
told them of the Battle of the Nations, are adverse. Now, when 
both Bismarck and the king are agreed upon war, they stand 
alone. “I know,” says the king to his reader, “that they are 
ail against me. Kvery one of them! But I shall myself draw 
my sword at the head of my army, and would rather perish than 
that f’russia should give way this time!” Bismarck simultane¬ 
ously declares: ” I know that l inn generally detested . . , 
fortune is as fickle as the opinions of men. I am staking my head, 
and I shall play out the game though it bring me to the scaf¬ 
fold I Neither I’rtisda nor (»cnanny can remain what they have 
Iwvii; and, in order to become what they must, they will have 
to travel along this road. No other course is possible.” 

\rs, his head i* at stake. An assassin lies in wait for him, and 
will strike »u soon as the detested minister (who has been ill) ap¬ 
pears again in public. On .May 7th, when Bismarck leaves his 
Ionise for th** tied time since his illness, and has been to see the 
king, he is walking hack along the central alley of Order den 
biutien. fhear* two or three shots close at hand, turns swiftly 
on his heel, amt sees a young man who is about to fire again. 
Biuuarek leaps at huu, seizes tin* assailant’s right, wrist with 
one hand and his throat, with the other. But the assassin 
» just as resolute m tin* man he wants to kill, takes the 
revolver from Ids right hand to his left, and fires two more shots 
point Wank. One misses, scorching Bismarck's coat; the other 
apparently finds its billet, Bismarck, rallying his forces, con¬ 
tinues to grip his assailant by the throat until a passer-by, with 
tlw «i*l of two soldiers, seizes the man. Bismarck is amazed to find 
that, though he has a little pain, he can walk quite well, so he 
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returns home on foot. Johanna and some gmutn are waiting fi»r 
him at table. 

Entering unnoticed, he goes first to his ntudy, 4 *xtummw hk 
clothing carefully, and then writes a brief report to the king, 
After that, he joins his wife, and kisses her on the forehead : 
“ Don’t be alarmed, darling, a man has tried to shoot utt% but 
by God’s grace I am uninjured.” At table he relates the alary 
as if it had been an adventure out hunting: M Being an old hunter* 
I said to myself: ‘The last two shots must have hit, 1 nm a dead 
man. 5 Still, I was able to walk home all right, I have looked into 
matters since getting home. There are holes in my overcoat* my 
coat, my waistcoat, and my shirt, but the bullet slipped along 
outside my silk undervest without hurting the skim Chit* of my 
ribs ached a little as if it had been struck, but that soon parrel 
off. It happens sometimes with wild beasts that a rib ran bend 
elastically when a bullet strikes. One can see afterwards wltri^ 
the hit has been, for a few hairs are rubbed off. f suppose thU 
rib of mine bent in the same way. Maybe, too, that tin* shots did 
not develop their full force because the irnmle of the revolver wni 
pressed against my coat.” 

He tells his tale with all the calm of a man of science, with 
out explaining that he has just saved his own life by his re-m 
lute courage, by the way in which he attacked las assailant. 
Only to the innate energy with which he gripped the assailant 
by the throat does Bismarck owe it that, in this hour he can 
raise his wineglass composedly. Soon the king comes to embrace 
lm minister. The princes appear with mixed feelings. A crowd 
egms to gather in front of the house, Bismarck steps on to the 
balcony, his wife by his side. He has been the most hated man in 
russia. Never before has a crowd applauded him. To tluv, i» 
cause a democrat has taken pot shots at him and failed to kill 
him, democrats cheer him to the echo. He speaks a few words, 
and mes: Long live the king!” Next .lay the assassin commits 
Tu ?“ I "n name was C‘,hen-Blind, a student from 

t h /? G8<xnt > wh <> hoped to kill th.. 

y e people and thus prevent a war. No doubt IB, 
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marek regretted that his revenge thus escaped him. If this 
mans bony structure had rcallv been of iron and not. elastic 
like lus spirit, if he had fallen, the political struggle between 
Prussia and Austria might have been intensified for a time, but 
the German war would not have taken place. This was not a peo¬ 
ple** war; it was not even a war made by the cabinets; it. was the 
war of one minister, who dragged along the cabinet, the king, and 
the generals, in his wake. Had he merely been put out of action 
by illness (hiring these weeks, Itoon tells us that. “ in my view 
this would have meant that the Prussians would have lost, the 
battle of {Collin a second time.” 

According to Keudetl, after the attempt on his life Bismarck 
“felt himself to he God’s chosen instrument, though he did not 
express the thought in words.” Keudell was a keen observer, and 
sa»' the minister from day to day; we cannot doubt his testimony, 
fiiuuarek has been in deadly peril, immediately before the war 
of his own making and when he is uncertain how it will end. He 
» saved from this peril in a way which seems to him miraculous. 
P.ven Bismarck’s realism fails for a moment, and he fancies 
that the finger of God is at work. 

IX 

Five weeks elapse l let ween the last shot fired by the idealist 
at the enemy of the people and the first shot fired by the realist’s 
orders at his German brethren. ‘‘Compensations!” Paris exclaims 
«ven la-fore the German army stirs, Napoleon, who is fiercely 
attacked by Thiers, begins to regret, his policy. Perhaps he still 
fa-lieves in the words conveyed to him by Bismarck, more or less 
in confidence, through an emissary: “If it. rested with me alone, 
I should, perhaps, he willing for the sake of the good cause to com¬ 
mit a small act of treason, and, since I am far more a Prussian 
than a German, to cede to France a fragment of Hhenish territory 
onttb of the Moselle; but, you see, the king will not allow me to do 
this.” During these weeks, Bismarck humorously compares him- 
w*if to a lion tamer, and Napoleon to an Englishman “who every 
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evening presents himself before the lion's cage, wailing iininiivni 
for the coming of the hour in which file beasts will eat the tamer/' 
When, two or three years later, the unsuspecting king is m* 
tounded by certain revelations, Bismarck admits their accuracy* 
“even though my personal policy is placed in an unfavourable 
light by them. ... I could only keep the Napoleonic policy let 
check by continually giving Benedetti and the Italians to under* 
stand that I myself was prepared to step aside from the piMn 
of virtue, but that my gracious sovereign was not, and that they 
must give me time in which to convince Your Majesty* A,s Your 
Majesty is well aware, I have never tried to do anything of lb* 
kind. . . . The belief of the French that I was trying to do it 
has been most useful to us / 5 




uuring these last weeks, all kinds of people* 
to influence the king against Bismarck, Letters of warning from 
old confidants pour in. Bethmann-Ihillweg, whose grandson was 
in later days to give similar advice to the grandson of th is mmw 
king, went so far as to deny that the wicked Bismarck rmthl 
be regarded as a true Prussian: “No understanding Is pn.dhlr 
so long as this man stands at Your Majesty’s side, and enjoys 
Your Majesty’s confidence—the man 'through whose notions 
ah the other powers have lost eonfidence in Your Majesty, . . . 
This is the eleventh hour, and when once the bloody dice hate 
been thrown, it will be too late.” The writer does not know Hod 
it has already struck twelve, and the king does not know that he 
is in the toils. Por when, in the beginning of June, tin* Austrians 
summon the estates in Holstein, Bismarck is able at length to 
accuse them of a breach of faith, and King William is wrathful! 

Austria follows up perfidy with falsehood, and falsehood with 
a reac o faith / 5 exclaims the king in unwer to it warning 
irom one of the princes of the Church. “I have wrestled with 
tmd in prayer in order to learn His will Step by step I have 
ep Prussia’s honour before my eyes, and have acted according 

/.J “ 7 C k °“ Ce! ” The g00cI k ‘ n # miI *y Sieves what, lie say*, 
Ithough Bethmann-HoHweg, in consultation with the same Ger 
man God, is convinced that German honour is being svdlied. 
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Southward, the gentry on the Danube invoking the same deity, 
though with .somewhat different rites, commend to him the pro¬ 
tection of their Hahshurg honour. 

Even Bismarck, who is overwhelmed with work, uneasily opens 
the Bible haphazard out* morning in search of an oracle, and 
hits upon the following passage (Psalms, ix., 2, li, *1): “I will 
be glad and rejoice in thee: l will sing praise to thy name, 0 
thou Most High. When mine enemies are turned hack, they shall 
fall and perish at thy presence. For thou hast maintained my 
right and my cause; thou sit test in the throne judging right.” 
Johanna is not at all surprised that her husband should be “com¬ 
forted and filled with new hope” by these words. Even ICeudell, 
who records the incident, does not appear to ask himself whether 
on the saute morning MeustlorfF in the Ballhausplatz or Beust on 
Bte Brithlsehen lerrnssc may not have been practising sortilege, 
may nut have discovered the same words, and may not have an 
equally genuine conviction that Clod is on their side. Nor does 
any one remark how this good Christ inn (Diirer’s Knight, Death, 
and the Devil, all rolled into one) is, simultaneously with his 
March for the dhiae approval, treating with a Hungarian gen¬ 
eral altout the possibility of a Hungarian accessory legion being 
raided to fight against the legitimate ruler of Hungary; or that 
Bismarck actually persuades his own master King William to 
condone this joining hands with the revolutionists of 1H4B. 

When Bohemia is invaded by the Prussians, he incites the 
(Verbs to high freason. A proclamation is issued addressed: “To 
fie- inhabitants of the glorious kingdom of Bohemia.” They are 
attired that in case of victory “perhaps the time will he pro- 
1‘dh'us for the Bohemians and the Moravians, so that, like the 
Hungarians, they will he aide to fulfil their national desires.” 

Meanwhile most of the Herman princes have taken up arms 
on Austria’s tide. Prussia withdraws from the Germanic Feder¬ 
ation, An ultimatum gives the rulers of Electoral Hesse, Nassau, 
Hanover, and Saxony, twenty four hours in which to make up 
th<*ir minds. In these days Bismarck invites to dinner a journal¬ 
ist from Paris whose aegunintanee he has not previously made. 
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He has a long talk with the man, is witty, discusses Parisian 
memories, and assumes a confident pose, which his guest hastens 
to describe in a telegram sent to Paris that even tug. In the night 
of the ultimatum, Bismarck walks up and down the garden of the 
foreign office, accompanied bj the British envoy. He speaks of 
Attila, and would seem this very evening to have discovered him 
for Germany. “After all, Attila was a greater matt than Mr. John 
Bright in your House of Commons!’’ Twelve o'clock at rikes. He 
takes out his watch and looks at it, saying; “ At this moment our 
troops are entering Hanover and Hesse. The struggle grows 
serious. Perhaps Prussia will lx? Iteaten; you may Ik* sure that we 


shall fight bravely. If we are beaten, I shall not come hack. I 
shall fall in the last onslaught. A man can die hut once, ami if 
one is conquered it is better to die." 

Two weeks later, everything has been settled in the north, and 
now, since the news of victories comes in, a change of mood begins. 
After the attempt on the premier’s life, there had been v<pry 
little stir. The corpse of the wouidda* assassin, the idealist, hail 
been secretly decked with laurels- a thing whieh would hardly 
have happened to Bismarck's body had he fallen m Cuter d<u 
Linden. Caricatures had been sold, depicting a proud avenger 
with features, like those of Wilhelm 'Pell, shooting at Bismarck, 
and only hindered from being successful by the intervention of 
the devil, who thrusts in between, exclaiming; “ l le belongs to me! ” 
Now,, six weeks later, crowds surge in front of the palace, no 
claiming William, who, in the March days, had had to the from 
this palace to an island in the Havel. The king stands liedde Boon 
and Bismarck, thanking his subjects, and when Bismarck drives 
ome, peop e want to unharness the horses from hi* carriage anti 
raw it themselves. Then thousands assemble before his house, 
and a web-meaning man shouts: “Hail to the general who does 
h s valiant deeds in the battlefield of diplomacy f ” Bismarck stands 
, e 0W mih k * 8 mfi ) to tfU* Mid h Mir to 

rifl-hti” T?° n S . ayin ® : afbir all, that the king was 

bv the ^ ^* ,m1 ,li * 1<uit »<»rds arc drowned 
ise rom e skies. He shouts: “'(‘he heavens are salut 
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11,1 • ” conceits, which arc soon bruited abroad through 

tiir capital, make Bismarck better understood by the man in 
tlie dreet. 'I hey give a more credible demonstration of his views 
than any proclamations can. 

Bismarck had never sought popular favour. To-day he can 
afford to despise it. He is in search of securer grounds for the 
sttlutiou of the conlHet. He decides that, there shall be new elec- 
lw«, and thm* days after the first shot has been fired he sum¬ 
mons two of the howlers of the opposition. Twesten, the very 
mnn who has recently lteeti prosecuted, at Bismarck’s instigation, 
for his speeches in the Lower House, now comes to visit his 
iiKiuy; and we may he sure that, in doing so he enjoys the Prus- 
,»k« sentiment of obedience when the country is In danger—and 
tfoit his pride therein is no whit abated though he is kept wait¬ 
ing many hours. Bismarck discusses the new situation with him, 
am) a ho with t'uruh, the liberal. 'Hie talk with l In rub takes place 
in the garden, the two men walking up and down during the cool 
hour-* of the summer night. Bismarck has had no time in the 
skylight hours. I’liruh points out that, the proclamation contains 
no mention of a return to constitutional government. Thereupon 
Bhnarek speak* with strong emotion: 

" I Vo pie think I can do anything! I am faced with difficulties 
midi as few are able to realise! I cannot persuade the king to do 
everything i should like. We had taken that for granted. Then 
the king said: * This proclamation is just, as bail as the eons li¬ 
bitum. On the strength of it, after the war, they might take 
away some of my regiments! I won’t fiave it! ’ ” 

'lids is no mere pretest, for the frankness with which Bismarck 
jtjwal,* of the king to tins opjwtnent and anti-royalist, shows how 
hurt) put to it he still is in his contest with William. 

t'ltruh: “Our situation to-day resembles that of Prussia be¬ 
fore the Seven Years’ War. , . . Yet with all due respect to the 
king. , , , ** 

UiMimrck: *“ The same situation, but without Frederick the 
(beat! Agreed! Still, we have to make the best of it, ... I am 
proud that, 1 have Iteeu able to persuade a king of Prussia to 
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such an act as the summoning of a German parliament. But such 
a policy cannot be waged by speeches and resolutions. It must 
be decided by half a million soldiers. ... A war with Hungary, 
Ruthenia, and Slovakia is not a fratricidal war! ” 

Unruh: “Every one is surprised that the flag is still flying 
over the palace.” 

Bismarck: “Several times I have asked the king when he pro* 
poses to give orders for the start, and he has answered snap¬ 
pishly that he would decide that for himself. You secs therefore, 
that I cannot always arrange things as I please. The king is 
close upon seventy years old, and the queen works against me! ” 
Unruh: “What will happen if we sustain a reverse? ” 

Bismarck: “Then the king will abdicate.” 

These answers, which are uttered “explosively”, show all the 
wild impetuosity of a swimmer after lie has sprung into the 
water. The one thing that matters now is to reach the farther 
shore. That is why his answers are so curt. Three times in this 
half hour he gives the king away. He knows perfectly well that 
next morning Unruh will pass on what has been said. He also 
knows what a defeat in battle would mean, and what the king’s 
abdication would mean, for himself. When the crown prince 
speaks to him of the possibility of a catastrophe, he answers 
with like fierceness: “What does it matter if I am hanged? 

Enough if the hangman’s rope should tic your throne firmly to 
the new Germany!” 




^ jJismarcK is with the king on a 

hilltop near Koniggratz. What chiefly moves us of a later gen- 
era ion, when we read the account of this battle, is the story of 
me late of the beaten commander Benedeck, upon whom Em- 

P ., ° r . r f lcls had P la y e d so scurvy a trick. The battle was <le~ 
cided m favour f p russk by ^ opportune intervent;<m of th( . 

ps commanded by the crown prince. Keudell writes: “Bis¬ 
marck was mounted on a huge chestnut. Wearing a grey cloak 

in 2.S me of ft. talon I had t „ M 

childhood about g..nts from tho frouon north.” Tl,l« 
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logical hero vanishes, and a man with human feelings appears, 
when Bismarck, riding amid the shattered corpses, says in low* 
tones to Keudell: u It makes me feel sick at heart to think that 
Herbert may he lying like this some day . 53 

Amid the bursting shells, he vainly implores the general to send 
the king out; of the firing line. Boon answers that the king can ride 
whithersoever he pleases. u The generals were all a prey to the su¬ 
perstition that, as soldiers, they must not speak to the king about 
danger, and, since I was a major, since I was also an army officer, 
they sent me to him, * . . A squad of ten cuirassiers and fifteen 
horses was weltering m blood dose at hand,” He gallops up to 
the king, ami says; 46 If Your Majesty were to be struck down 
here, all the joy of our victory would be lost! I urgently beg 
you to retire from the field!” The king slowly moves leftwards 
into a road which runs through a cutting, and is soon hidden 
from the enemy's guns by a Hue of hilltops. He is seventy years 
tilth and it is more Ilian fifty years since he has seen a battle. 
No doubt Bismnrek is animated by mixed feelings when he in¬ 
duces the king to move out of danger. He probably thinks of the 
timidity of the late king, Frederick William; his mind will have 
turned to the man who will succeed if William falls; and no 
doubt, he thinks of Hod, for, after the battle, lie writes tranquilly 
and beautifully to his wife about the king: “I would rather he 
diouhl lie like this, than that he should he over-cautious.” 

When I ho enemy begins to yield ground, Bismarck rides up to 
Molt he and asks: “Do you know the length of the handkerchief 
of which we have grasped a corner?” 

4% Not exactly. At least three army corps. Perhaps it is the 
whole of the hostile army,” 

When t he victory has been won, an aide-de-camp makes an 
ehservat ion which admirably summarises the whole of Bismarck’s 
problem; u Your Excellency, you are a great man . * • now. 
If the crown prince had come too late, you would now be the 
greatest of rascals!” Bismarck does not take it amiss; he bursts 
out laughing. 
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“H mondo casca!” exclaimed the State secretary in the Vat¬ 
ican when, next morning, the news reached Rome. Thoncefo rwartl, 
Prussia was the ally of the robber prince Victor Emmanuel, and, 
having with him gained a victory over His Apostolic Majesty, 
was in a state of mortal sin. In Prussia, on the day of the battle, 
and before the news has come, one hundred and forty conser¬ 
vative deputies are elected. Next day, Bismarck has a talk with 
the crown prince about the peace; the speech from the throne 
will be conciliatory. “For the rest, we shall establish a North 


German Union, as a step on the way towards German unity.” 
The plan was clear in his mind, and he appealed to the heir to 
the throne for help in carrying it into execution. These two men 
who, working together in spite of themselves, had achieved a 
great deed, were deeply moved. The wonder of the hour brought 
them together; there was a tacit reconciliation; the prince ac¬ 
cepted Bismarck’s invitation to dinner, the first invitation of the 
kind Bismarck had given him for years. 


jjisnmx-cK. nas now a cnance 01 


- ——^ summon |H*opur 

are really like, those of whom he has known practically nothing 
since Schonhausen days. What does he make of them? “Our men 
are splendid.” They are so courageous, quiet, obedient, orderly. 
They have empty stomachs, wet clothes, sleep on the damp ground 
(what little sleep they get): but they are friendly to every one, 
no plundering or burning; they pay for things as far as their 
money goes, and eat mouldy bread. The fear of God must be 
eeply rooted m the hearts of our common people, for other¬ 
wise these things could not be.” Such are the words he writes 
o is wife. They are perfectly truthful, and inspired by direct 
heartpd 10n * , 14 18 as if he were speaking of his peasants, a kind- 
self vT* T- ° deman< ^ s above everything obedience and 

onl :r r fj e; T 0 that the virtues that mt ° nkh »»«« 

othi ° ^ ° f the fear of God ’ can be gained in no 

° S reaUv noZ ng ^ “ Wstl * toUchcd ’ b «* tb «e 

really no bridge between him and the common people. And yet, 
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though he is prime minister, he asks no special consideration for 
himself. His sleeping accommodation the first night after Konig- 
griit* is “a trifle better than a manure heap”. It was in Horic. 
All around him are the wounded. At length some duke or other 
discovers the minister president, and takes him along to better 
quarters. 

Hm relationships with the generals make him irritable. He 
finds it hard to bear that these men should issue orders while 
he has to keep silence. When, during one of these nights, some 
one wakes him to tell him that the king wants to ride out at 
four o’clock in the morning in order to see a skirmish, he calls 
furiously from his bed: “That must he the generals’ unhappy 
excess of zeal! They want to arrange a rear-guard skirmish in 
order to show off to the king, and that is why I am to be robbed 
of the sleep which I need so much!” His struggle with the mili¬ 
tary arm begins with this comical prologue. Immediately after 
the victory, he writes to his wife: “ If we are not excessive in our 
demands, and if we avoid believing that we have achieved the 
conquest of the world, we shall secure a peace which will have 
l«a‘n worth the trouble. But we are just as easily exhilarated as 
depressed, and it is my thankless task to water the fermenting 
wine, and to remind people that we do not live alone in Europe, 
where there are three other powers which hate and envy us!” 

While he is on the alert to hear what Europe is saying, the 
generals are rattling their sabres and marching on Vienna. 
Then* is a council of war in Czernahora. He arrives rather late. 
The king gives him tin* news. The heavy guns are expected in a 
fortnight. Then the army will make for Vienna. Bismarck trem¬ 
bles: “A fortnight!” He is only a major. His epaulettes do not 
shine brilliantly. There is no question of a red stripe. He sits 
looking at the map, and (while the generals listen to him sarcas¬ 
tically) advises that the bombardment of Vienna should be 
avoided. It will be better to go to Pressburg, and to cross the 
Danube there. Then the enemy would be in an unfavourable posi¬ 
tion fronting eastward, or else would withdraw into Hungary 
arid would abandon Vienna without striking a blow. The king 
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asks for the map, looks at it, and then backs up Bismarck’s 
proposal. “ The plan was accepted, though reluctantly. . . * My 
chief concern was to avoid anything that would impair our fu¬ 
ture relationships with Austria, anything that would give rise 
to mortifying memories. . . . The victorious entry of the 
Prussian army would, like any cession of anciently held domin¬ 
ions, have been a terrible blow to Austrian pride. . . . Already 
at that time I had no doubt that, like Frederick the (treat, we 
should have to defend the acquisitions of this campaign in sub¬ 
sequent wars. ... It was historically inevitable that a war with 
France should follow the war with Austria.’* 

A few days later, at another council of war — this time m 
Briinn—the proposal to make the peace in Vienna is again 
pressed. Bismarck says quietly, in the king’s presence: u !f the 
enemy’s army abandons Vienna and withdraws into Hungary, we 
must follow. If we once cross the Danube, our proper course will 
be to remain on the right bank, for on this mighty defile one 
cannot march a cheval. But once we are across, we shall lose 
touch with the rear. Then the best thing would he to march on 
Constantinople, to found a new Byzantine empire, and leiue 
Prussia to her fate ! 99 


beldom has the brilliant coldness of Bismarck’s intelligence been 
plainer. He alone has invented, he alone has on forced, this war; 
hut as soon as it has been won by a single battle, he refuses to 
continue it. Abruptly he cuts it short because on the horizon he 
sees another war, one that, willy nilly, he will be compelled to fight. 
Ten days after the battle, he has made up his mind. Peace wilh 
Austria without indemnities or annexations. What lures the 
generals towards Vienna is simply the urge of their hearts. If 
Major Bismarck finds a better way, it is not because he Is a 
better strategist than the generals, but because he is a states¬ 
man and not a strategist. At the same time, he has to carry 
. r .° Ugh k® plan wlthout displeasing the king, a man of soldierly 
mstmets In fact, William is not best pleased when his generals 
teU him how spiritless Major Bismarck is. Thereupon tin* stales 
man, left to his own resources, tries another means, and endcav- 
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ours with the aid of sarcasms to strengthen the position which, 
at the previous council «f war, he had won by an equivoque. 

i*ot the I? renehman is already pressing him hard. On the eve 
of Koniggratz, Vienna had offered Venetia to Emperor Napoleon 
if he would stay the Italian advance. The emperor, instead of 
intervening with the other powers, is negotiating single-handed; 
and at Prussia s Bohemian headquarters he offers to intermediate 
on behalf of peace. Bismarck draws a deep breath! Prompt ac¬ 
ceptance; ask nothing from Austria; settle the German question 
through Goltft in Paris. lie is prepared, so he says, a to swear a 
Hannibal oath to this Gaul. 11 Benedetti, allowed to pass by mal¬ 
adroit sentries, suddenly appears, and stands by Bismarck’s bed. 
A veritable spectre! Now begins an exchange of telegrams with 
Paris, Already the danger seems to have been overcome, for to 
mitsoar the great powers is Bismarck’s aim. Then a great power 
he had not thought of intervenes. The king of Prussia! 

1 m<% William had entered upon the campaign a only for de¬ 
fensive purposes.” Now having tasted victory, and urged on by 
his generals, this prince of penee has developed an appetite for 
laud. Although without Bismarck’s pen no one would have drawn 
tlie sword, the king indignantly declares that the pen shall not 
destroy what the sword has won. Through Napoleon, as medi¬ 
ator, lit* demands Schleswig Holstein, Prussia’s leadership in Ger¬ 
many, a war indemnity, the abdication of the hostile rulers 
(including the king of Saxony), the annexation of all these terri¬ 
tories. That is the arrow William shoots off towards Paris. But 
Biitnarck shoots a second arrow drawn from his own quiver. 
The envoy is to report the impression which these demands arouse 
at Fontainebleau. u I am convinced that we can come to an agree¬ 
ment with the emperor if I can keep the terms reasonable, when 
they will be adequate for us.” 

Napoleon, hard pressed by his ministers, is “ shaken, indeed 
quite broken.” What is to he done? He has made a mistake. 
Austria and Saxony must; be preserved, France rages against 
the establishment; of a German empire. The essential thing, there¬ 
fore, is to keep the south severed from the north, if only to out- 
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ward seeming. At the same time, the tsar wants to take a hand 
in the game, and proposes a congress. This means that he, too, 
wants his pickings. The infection which the great physician had 
hoped to hold in check has begun to spread ; annexation fever 
has seized all the cabinets of Europe. Meanwhile, infection of 
another kind has broken out in the Prussian army. Perhaps the 
cholera will decide the upshot of the great war which seems im¬ 
minent. 

Peace with Austria. Not to-morrow but to-day! The victory 
must not be again endangered by disputes about square miles 
and millions of money. “Anything that will hinder a speedy 
settlement, in the hope of securing minor advantages, will he 
done against my advice.” Here is Benedetti once more. He be¬ 
gins to talk of the left bank of the Rhine. Instead of attacking 
him, the conqueror weaves spells. Instead of being iron, he is 
brilliant. “At the moment I cannot accept an official declara¬ 
tion, though we can discuss whatever you please. Prance is per¬ 
fectly right. We must seek means for the realisation of this idea. 
Since victorious Prussia cannot cede territory, we must see 
whether anything can be done with the Rhenish Palatinate. 
The simplest thing will be for France to fix her eyes on Belgium.” 
Benedetti, delighted, wires to Paris, advising concession. An 
agreement is reached. On July 27, 1866, there is a council of 
war m Nikolsburg Castle. Everything is ready. The only thing 
that remains is to win over the king. 

“After considering all the circumstances, I had determined to 
make the acceptance of the peace offered by Austria a cabinet 
ma er. e position was a difficult one. The generals were disin¬ 
clined to stay their victorious progress, and in those days the 
ng was continually exposed to the influence of his military ad¬ 
visers. He was more amenable to their counsel than to mine. 

• . • was no etter able than any one else to foresee how the 

would* W ° S 2 ? \ ltself ’ and what the judgment of the world 

leeal dutv^^ 11 / t, 6 ’ ^ 1 Was onl ^ P erson present whose 
gal duty it was to have an opinion, to utter it, and to advocate 

it. ... I knew that m the general staff I was spoken of as the 
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Questenberg in the camp, and this identification of me with the 
member of the imperial council of war in Wallenstein’s camp was 
not flattering.” 

These were the most critical hours in Bismarck’s life. Not the 
council of war, but the days which preceded it, the loneliness in 
which he had to form his decision, his sense of historical respon¬ 
sibility. It was then that for the first time, and really for the 
only time, he was completely independent. Four years later, in 
Versailles, so many other factors were at work that he could 
not decide solely on his own initiative. In the Austrian affair, 
however, he was alone; and, while Ins days were fully occupied 
with negotiations ( for everything had to pass through his hands), 
he lay awake at night, deliberating what, it was best to do. If he 
were to give way to the king and the generals, he could safeguard 
himself by putting in a report, and, in ease of need, by tendering 
his resignation, thus saving his reputation before the country and 
before posterity. But if he were to insist on getting his own way, he 
alone would la* responsible for what was done, as if he had been 
an absolute monarch, lit 1 knew that in that case nothing but 
success could ensure forgiveness. 

At this time Bismarck was ill, and was therefore unable to 
make imposing appearances in his blue uniform and wearing a 
sword. lie had to keep his room, in mufti, and had to receive 
the king and the generals in the stuffy sick-room when they came 
to him fresh from a ride in the morning air. Still, he ventured to 
maintain his own opinion, and set forth all his reasons for it. 
The soldiers wanted to march forward; the king agreed with them; 
Bismarck was quite alone. “My nerves were not equal to the 
strain which had lasted for so many days and nights. I stood up 
in silence, went into my bedroom nearby, and there burst into 
tears. Meanwhile I heard the council of war dispersing in the 
next room.” 

Tint last time he had been so much affected bad been seven¬ 
teen years before, when speaking from the tribune. The last 
words on that occasion which he had uttered to the assembly 
had been these: “ If it should really happen that a united Ger- 
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“The Originator of the New Order " 


man fatherland should be attained along the new road, . . . 
then the moment will have come when I shall be able to express 
my thanks to the originator of the new order of things. . . . 
As yet it is not possible. ...” For seventeen years Bismarck 
has been wrestling with this problem. Now he has looked at it 
from close at hand, now from a distance. He has untied the 
knots, retied them, untied them again; never aiming ideologically 
at one single idea, nor even idealistically at one single thought; 
always desperately labouring, with mockery and sarcasm, with 
suggestion and logic, to undermine this stumbling block of an 
Austria, the land where seven languages are spoken. To-day the 
stumbling block has been rolled away, and the path is open. 
Enough has been done with hatred, the destructive element; now 
is the time for reconstruction to begin. 

Once more his king stands in the way. Seventeen years before, 
the king had forbidden him to conquer the revolution, against 
which he had offered to lead his peasants from Schbnhausen —- 
and had offered to use something far more powerful than this 
symbolical troop: the forces of his determined will. The ruler of 
those days had been a coward, had become insane, was dead and 
gone. William had taken the place of his brother. He was neither 
mad nor a coward, though he had not wanted to fight. Hardly 
was the war he had so reluctantly entered upon brought to a 
successful issue, when the king was seized with a lust for ism- 
quest, and did not wish to begin the work of construction. Bis¬ 
marck sat there facing them, a sick and elderly civilian; ami no 
one, neither the king nor the generals, could recognize in him “ the 
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the room, Bismarck, in his bedroom, broken with sobs* listens 
to tlu* sounds of their departure, and, with his fine diplomatic 
sense, he knows what it signifies. He pulls himself together and 
writes. Once more he elaborates the reasons which influence him, 
anil appends to them a request to be allowed to resign if his 
wishes are not followed. Next day when, with this document in 
his hand, ho goes to the king, he hears in the anteroom the latest 
reports of the spread of tlu* cholera, foresees that it; will be rag¬ 
ing in Hungary that August, when wafer will be scarce and there 
will he a superfluity of over ripe fruit, so that his political rea¬ 
sons are reenforced by military and hygienic considerations. 
Admitted to audience, he represents to the king that Austria, seri¬ 
ously damaged, wall very soon join forces with France and even 
with Russia in order to seek revenge on Prussia; that the de- 
struct ion of Austria will make a gap, and will open the way 
for fresh revolutionary developments, lie shows that Prussia 
has no need of German Austria. a An amalgamation of German 
Austria with Prussia would not he a successful one. Vienna could 
not he governed ns a dependency of Berlin. * . . We must settle 
matters quickly, before France has time to exercise further diplo¬ 
mat*# influence upon Aust ria,” 

The king declares that these considerations are insufficient. 
He insists that Austria must cede Silesia, and that fragments of 
territory must he taken from the other German States, The min¬ 
ister parries all this, warns William against mutilating the 
count ries named, and against t lie vengetulness of unt rust worthy al¬ 
lies. But the king Is an army officer and nothing more. The es¬ 
sential point is that he Is loath to stop tlu* victorious progress 
of the army. Since he can find no arguments against what Bis¬ 
marck says, he squares his shoulders and exclaims: 

The main offender must not go unpunished! Those whom he 
has led astray may get off more easily.” 

Bismarck rejoins: a It is not our business to hold an assize. 
We are concerned with German policy, Austria’s rivalry of Prus¬ 
sia is no more worthy of punishment than Prussia’s rivalry of 
Aust ria. Our business is to establish German national unity undci 
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the leadership of the kings of Prussia, or to take the first steps 
toward this.” These three sentences in their supra-national jus¬ 
tice and their constructive insight have never been excelled by 
Bismarck, nor ever again formulated by him. He knows just as 
weH as we know to-day what it means to bar eight million Ger¬ 
mans out of a realm to which they have belonged for ten cen¬ 
turies. Is he also aware that thereby he is beginning to break up 
Austria that Austria upon which, in days to come, he will 
depend too much? His most passionate desire, at any rate, is to 
heal the wound. He wants neither annexations nor indemnities, 
xlis only wish is to bring about a reasonable union among allied 
stocks; he renounces reliance upon artillery; he esteems prudence 
more than power. Here in Nikolsburg, and here only, does Bis- 
marck draw near to the political thought of the twentieth century, 
ut the man facing him was bom in the eighteenth century. 
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pendent the king is upon Ins minister. For upon the margin of 
Bismarck’s statement of reasons, William writes the following 
irate comment: u Since my minister president leaves me in the 
lurch in face of the enemy, and since here I am not in a position 
to replace him, I have discussed matters with my son. As he is 
of the same opinion as the minister president, I am, to my sor¬ 
row, compelled, after such brilliant victories won by my army, 
to bite into this sour apple, and to accept so shameful a peace.” 

It is like a comedy. The elderly gentleman would fain go on 
dancing* but his doctor forbids him to do so, and threatens to 
throw up the case. Since the old gentleman cannot find any other 
physician, he has no resource but to accept his son’s advice. He 
nods to the orchestra and the music stops. 


XI 

In the train from Prague to Berlin, a week after the Nikols- 
hurg crisis, a fresh struggle breaks out between the pair. The 
king has not been allowed to take vengeance on the enemy abroad; 
at least he will take vengeance on the enemy at home. All the 
extreme reactionaries whom Bismarck has been fighting for so 
long have now flocked to headquarters, declaring that the mo¬ 
ment has come to overthrow the constitution, or at least to alter 
it. Now is the time to draw the teeth of the small number of 
liberals who have survived the recent elections* Conservative depu¬ 
tations wait on the king, and spur him on to action. 

Bismarck sums up the matter thus: “ All of those in Germany 
who are dissatisfied with the victory would, in that case, draw 
away from an absolutist Prussia; the new provinces would join 
the opposition; we should have waged a Prussian war of con¬ 
quest, but Prussia’s national policy would have been hamstrung.” 
With such far-reaching considerations did Bismarck, on the 
homeward journey > try to persuade the king that now was the 
very time for emphasising the constitution, and for, in accordance 
with the English custom, going to the popular assembly to be 
indemnified after unconstitutional action. 
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Indemnification 


Indemnification? Exculpation? Is he to ask for this aft^, 
such a victory? Must not the king look upon his minister as ^ 
coward? “I cannot admit for a moment that I have done any_ 
thing wrong!” lie exclaims, becoming a moralist once more, and 
not seeing the joke. The minister patiently gets to work, in orde*- 
to prove that this merely signifies “the recognition of the fact 
that the government and the king, rebus sic stantibus, have acted, 
rightly. The demand is a demand for the recognition of this.’* 
That is a topsy-turvy statement but it is one the king can un¬ 
derstand. Time presses. To-morrow a sentence to this edit'd must 
be incorporated in the speech from the throne. “The conversa¬ 
tion lasted for hours, and was very exhausting to me because I had 
to speak so cautiously. There were three of us in the compart¬ 
ment, the king, the crown prince, and myself. . . . The crown 
prince did not support me, openly, although the mobile play of 
his features indicated that he was quite of my way of Hanking, 
and this strengthened me in my attitude towards his father. ... 

At length, the king gave way, though reluctantly.” 

There has been a change of fronts. Four weeks ago, the crown 
prince was Bismarck’s enemy and the king’s opponent. Now 
re enck will not speak in so many words against the indemni¬ 
fication, because his father knows him to be a liberal; but. he 
makes signs to the enemy of yesterday, and thus urges Bismarck 

sav a «W firm ‘ S i 1 ° rtIy aft ™ rds ’ in thc landtag, the minister 
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both in fact and in appearance, ... I beg you to keep your eyes 
turned abroad, and not to forget how necessary it is that we 
should stand shoulder to shoulder, facing outwards, 35 Metallic 
words! The indemnification is voted by a large majority. This 
means t hat the house renounces its right to impeach the govern¬ 
ment for the illegality of its actions. 

Even some of the liberal leaders, Lasker and Vincke, far in¬ 
stance, vote for the indemnification. Bismarck has foreseen this, 
and has done his utmost to split the liberals. Those liberals who 
have supported him on this occasion constitute henceforward the 
National Liberal Party. But the radicals, at this juncture, have 
just as little sense of humour as the king. Waldeck: “We protest 
against a repudiation of that for which we have been fighting! 53 
Virchow: “ Let us he careful to avoid the idolisation of success! 33 
Are politics, (hen, really nothing more than applied philosophy? 
Bismarck describes them as the art of the possible. If, in that 
art, nothing succeeds like success, then politics mean the idol¬ 
isation of the principles that are destined to triumph. The guns 
of Kdniggratz have done something more than solve the dispute 
between power and liberty in Bismarck’s favour. Did not the idol¬ 
isation of success begin at that, moment when the aide-de-camp 
rode up to Bismarck and said: u If the crown prince had come 
too late, you would now bo the greatest of rascals! 33 

Not until ten years later, when these struggles were already 
matters of history, did Bismarck admit in face of Virchow: “I 
have great respect for the resoluteness with which the popular 
assembly of those days did what it believed to be right. You 
could not then know what was the aim of this policy, nor was 
1 certain of its upshot. , . . Even if I could have told you, you 
might have answered: 4 We value constitutional right more than 
foreign policy/ I am, therefore, far from wishing to reproach 
any one “at all events now, although in the heat of the moment 
I may sometimes have been reproachful/ 3 

For the nonce, the wind changes in the Landtag too. Both in 
the house and at the court, all the conservatives wrathfully de¬ 
clare that he must annex more, for the peace is not yet signed. 
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Now, at the last moment in Germany, the king would like to 
snatch back what his minister had snatched from liim in Austria. 
The very man who a year before in Schonbrunn had declared 
that he had no rights in Schleswig, the very man who three months 
before had prayerfully wrestled for God’s approval of the war, 
has now been so much rejuvenated by his successes that he ac¬ 
tually says to Boon: “This makes me want to begin a new war 
at once!” The chasm between the western and the eastern prov¬ 
inces must at length be filled in! We must “ round off ” our 
possessions by Hanover and Electoral Hesse. Since the Wiirtem- 
bergers have swallowed the little princedom of Hohenzollern, we 
must make a fragment of their northern territories Prussian. 
At all costs Ansbach and Bayreuth, which belonged to our an¬ 
cestors, must be restored to our house! 


Bismarck rejects half of this, though not in a spirit of op¬ 
position to the king. The Badenese come to the territorial mart 
m Berlin in order to prove that a great Bavaria can hinder the 
unification of Germany. The only thing, they say, to safeguard 
perpetual peace, wifi be to establish an equilibrium among the 
southern States this meaning that Baden is to be enlarged 
y the gift of a part of Bavaria. As soon as the man from Baden 
has gone, a Hessian appears, demanding compensation with 
scraps of Bavarian territory for a portion of Hessian land that 
as been ceded When this envoy complains that if Prussia were 
aS ,. ° r °. m Ur ^ ? P^cess Charles would weep, Bismarck the 
royahst ^claims! “If here in Berlin we were to bother ourselves 
about the tears of princesses, we should get nothing at all!” 

StatTwi 1S , eSpeckll { civil in his dealings with the southern 
com ino* h 6 °° S U f° n them aS the loveliest beauties in his forth- 
for hifo an J Caresses them in advance. He wants Bavaria 
to me v j ® entiments and family claims are of little concern 
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Offensive and Defensive Alliance 

“On what terms, then?” 

cfi The immediate signing of an offensive and defensive alliance.” 
Thereupon, so Bismarck tells us, the Bavarian embraced him, 
and began to weep. He had like successes with the other southern 
States. Bismarck found his reward in these private conversations, 
and in documents which only two or three people saw. When he 
had locked them up in his safe, he knew the taste of happiness. 

In the western sky, the weather looked threatening. No one 
knew how soon the storm would burst. When, in August 1866, 
Napoleon suddenly became incisive in his manner, and demanded 
the frontier of 1814, Bismarck countered by changing his tone 
towards Benedetti: 

“If you insist upon this demand, we shall use any and every 
means. We shall not inertly appeal to the whole German nation, 
but we shall make peace at any price, leaving South Germany 
to Aust ria, and even accepting the Bundestag once more. Then, 
joining forces, we shall march to the Rhine with eight hundred 
thousand men and seize Alsace. Both our armies are mobilised; 
yours is not. You had better weigh the consequences!” Thus does 
ho bluff the Frenchman. Yet so unstable is the equilibrium dur¬ 
ing these summer weeks of 186(5 that Ilohenlohe, the Bavarian 
premier, believes that Bismarck proposes (inter alia) “to cede 
part of the Bavarian Palatinate to Napoleon. The king is op¬ 
posed to the idea. If he does not give way, there will be war be¬ 
tween Prussia and France.” Then France makes advances from 
another direction, endeavouring to form an alliance with Prus¬ 
sia in order to mop up Belgium. Even Goltss is in favour of this. 
In the beginning of September, he treats about the matter in 
Berlin for a whole week. Bismarck tacks hither and thither. Per- 
hapa he would have agreed to the proposal had he? not had dis¬ 
tressing premonitions with regard to the instability of the new 
Napoleonic dynasty. In any case, he wants the proposals in 
writing, and asks Benedetti to draft a treaty in which France 
makes sure of Belgium for herself. At an extremely awkward 
hour, be will take this document out of his safe. 

Thun he holds the Frenchman in play until peace is signed at 
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Prague, and until the North German Confederation is founded. 
For beaten Austria, in. the peace treaty, has to recognise, not 
only the annexation of three German principalities and the dis¬ 
solution of the Germanic Federation, but also the formation of 
a new union northward of the Main; furthermore, Austria must 
agree “that the States southward of this line shall enter into a 
union whose national consolidation with the North German Con¬ 
federation shall be left open to arrangements for an understand¬ 
ing between the two unions, and the southern union shall have 
an international existence. 55 

That was the aim of the fighting statesman at Nikolaburg— 
not annexations or indemnities. “Austria is a foreign laud,” he 
had written twelve years earlier. Now Austria was to admit be- 
fore all the world that she was foreign to Germany. 

After the war, the king wants to reward his minister. Bis- 
marck is already a count. What more is he to have? The rank 
of general and four hundred thousand talers. Just as “ mobilisa¬ 
tion was used as a euphemism for “ war ”, and “ iudemnifioul ion " 
as a eupWm for “exculpation”, so this gift of money is digni- 
fied by the name of “dotation.” The gift comes in vcr'y conven 
lently though Bismarck cannot enjoy it at the moment, for lie 
is on the verge of a breakdown. On the September day when 
he army reenters the capital amid the jubilation of tin' popu 
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childbirth is at hand: * Now I must face mj danger. 5 Next spring, 
the exalted mood of the people will probably have passed off. 
Unless 1 go right away for good, and hand over the affair to 
another, 1 must peg away at it myself. Nor do I know any one to 
recommend as my successor. I must put my own shoulder to the 
wheel once more, as soon as my nervous energy is restored. I shall 
just go and spend a few weeks on the Baltic coast. 55 

Immediately after the entry into Berlin, he goes away; in 
Putbus he collapses in an inn, and some friends take him into 
their house. Johanna lias tens to him. She finds him in a dull 
ami melancholy condition, just as wretched as he had been at 
flu* time of the attack of phlebitis. She writes: 6i Politics makes 
him both melancholy and angry. But if he k ps quite still, gaz¬ 
ing at the blue sky or the green fields, and fluttering the pages of 
a picture hook, he gets on fairly well. 55 

He hits to lie about on a sofa, away from home, weeping or 
cursing if any mention is made of his affairs. At the very time 
when the nation m beginning to admire Bismarck as the man 
who had planned and won this victory, at the very time when 
all arc ready to congratulate him, he has been put out of action 
h\ the hardships of the services and is fit for nothing hut to 
turn over I he pages of illustrated hooks! 


XII 

One afternoon in September 1806 Bismarck, having returned 
home in bet ter case, has dictated to Lothar Bucher, the friend 
of Lassalle, the new German constitution. Overnight, Bucher 
touches up the style. Next day it is to he discussed in the Privy 
(hmncil, and, as soon as possible, to he laid belt" the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries. “The copies were only just off the press, some of 
them being brought in still damp, during the sitting. 55 This 
constitution of the North German Confederation, which was 
little altered by the first Reichstag or subsequently in the year 
1K71, remained for fifty years, down to 1918, the constitution 
of the German realm. After a decade of deliberation, its creator 
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Loathing for Demos 


had dictated it in five hours. In it were mirrored his thoughts 
of statecraft, and it may be called an image of his soul. It was 
Bismarck’s constitution, and has nothing more to say about 
the Germans than that Bismarck, too, was a German — this 
meaning an individualist. 

It was, therefore, a constitution for the strengthening of the 
monarchy, not of the people. It was the victory of that revolu¬ 
tion from above which for four years he had been carrying on 
against the people, the revolution whose enemies he crushed 
for half a century to come. It may be true that the German 
people was not then ripe for self-government* but this did not 
decide the issue at that time any more than fifty years later. 
The only thing certain is that it was not such a conviction which 
guided Bismarck s decision. What moved him was his supreme 
contempt for the many and their leaders, his loathing for demos. 

This loathing and contempt were not, in him, set off by any 
fondness or veneration for kindly power; at bottom he had no 
greater confidence in the wisdom of a crowned head than m that 
° aa e ^ Cte< ^ kead* His self-esteem and his misanthropy led him, 
m aH affairs of everyday life and in all affairs of States to run 
counter to the decisions of the crowd. Since he had no capacity 
or wor ng in harness, he always wanted sole responsibility; 
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idity of his organisations in the same way, by an excessive accen¬ 
tuation of the personal element. 

Bismarck s scheme set up the Bundesrat and the Reichstag 
as rival champions. In the Bundesrat a the sovereignty of the 
princes was to find uncontested expression.” As in the old Ger¬ 
manic i ederation, their envoys were to sit in the Bundesrat, 
headed by the fedeiai chancellor, who represented a nothing more 
than the postman ” of the Prussian minister for foreign affairs. 
By this device, Bismarck was able to ensure that the princes, who 
had been unwilling to subject themselves to the Frankfort em¬ 
peror or to merge their supremacy in the Frankfort realm, should 
in their totality become sovereigns of the new realm—though 
this served only to veil Prussia’s real supremacy. Legislative and 
executive powers were ostensibly given to the Bundesrat, but 
really remained in the hands of Prussia. Thus equipped, thus 
watertight ami strongly armoured, the ship of State could 
proudly and without risk be launched into the parliamentary 
ocean. 

The spirit of the time was opposed to his scheme. The new 
party of those who went over to their old opponent desired that 
in the new confederation there should not be two fronts as in 
Prussia, but; a unity of people and government; that there should 
be ministers of the realm who should be responsible to the Reichs¬ 
tag. "That idea, above all, was odious to him. “ In such a scheme 
of government, no one will be responsible. If any mistake is made, 
one will receive a box on the ear from an invisible power. In this 
mysterious . . . collectivity there is a power like that of a 
Vehmgericht, which always keeps one dependent.” 

Thus Bismarck, wholly a fighter, a man who has hitherto 
reigned with absolute power, begins his experience of the parlia¬ 
mentary institutions that have been forced upon him. He is 
doubtless aware what struggles he will have to face, though he 
can hardly have an inkling of the frame of mind in which he will 
close that experience. For the system could only work (and even 
then it worked with difficulty) if a king who had not an unduly 
high opinion of his own Intelligence were willing to allow him- 
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Bismarck Has to Choose 


self to be guided by a statesman of supreme ability. If there 
should be arrogant kings, and chancellors lacking independence, 
under such a constitution the unified nation would vainly seek 
for rights, and rulers and ruled would checkmate one another. 
Bismarck foresaw all this, but he had to choose. Either he could 
ensure his own power to-day, or he could ensure the impotence 
of his successor to-morrow. He could not ensure both. Had he 
loved the State, or even the crown, like Roon, he would, when 
faced by this alternative, have chosen like a king who thinks 
of his heir. But, being an official who could be dismissed at. any 
moment, it was necessary for him to safeguard his own power 
(which he felt to be the best thing for the State) against the 
caprice of the parties. He could not but regard the vacillat ions 
of the king, despite all the vexations they might involve, as less 
dangerous than the vacillations of a Reichstag. 

It is true that attempts were made to resist him. That the 
constitution might have the semblance of a modern State au¬ 
thority, a formula was incorporated to the effect: “The ordi¬ 


nances ana dispositions of the federal presidency shall he issued 
m the name of the confederation, and will only become valid when 
signed by the federal chancellor, who thus assumes responsibility 
for them.” Responsibility before whom? The Reichstag? The 
Bundesrat? The king? The supreme court of .judicature? All 
enquiries as to this matter were ignored by the Reichstag. Bis¬ 
marck laughed, and in order to fill in the gap which might sep¬ 
arate him the master of Prussia, from any federal chancellor, 
he decided to appoint himself chancellor in place of Bavigny, 
who was too good a man to be fobbed off with the position of 
postman alias chancellor. The federal chancellor rolled into one 
wi h the Prussian minister president —that was the expedient 

e . reb7 3 ? 1Smarck tunied his enemies’ criticisms to his own ad¬ 
vantage,. for now all the official positions of the federal realm 
were logically dependent upon the federal chancellor; all the of¬ 
ficials became his officials. 

responsible no^ ^ ^ res P onsiblc P^son. To whom 

esponsible no one could say; presumably to God. It is true that 
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he also stood in the focus of all the rivalries which the Reichstag 
was to direct against him for the next twenty-three years. Why 
did the Reichstag accept the minister’s scheme? If the house 
had wished, it could have rejected it! A majority of the mem¬ 
bers were prepared to vole in favour of their own salaries: only 
fifty-three votes were registered on behalf of parliamentary con¬ 
trol, on behalf ot popular government. Our party, the people’s 
party* was like the General Union of German Workers in its 
clear demand lor ^ the unitieation of Germany into a democratic 
form of States no hereditary central authority; no Little Ger¬ 
many under Prussia; no Great Germany under Austria.” 

Inasmuch as this constitution was not imposed from above 
like the Prussian constitution, but was voted by the elected of 
the people, the 4fc people” itself is historically responsible for its 
moment ous consequences. 

The Reichstag had actually been elected by universal and equal 
suffrage; and, indeed, by secret ballot, although Bismarck had 
objected to this on the amazing ground that it was opposed to 
the frankness and openness of the Gorman character. Lassalle, 
through whose inllueriee on Bismarck universal suffrage had 
first become a question of practical politics, was dead; he had 
lost tin* wager which the two men had tacitly entered into, for 
in fact Bismarck's hopes were centered in monarchical Prussia. 
'Pin* democrats saw it coming, but could not, without making 
themselves ridiculous, renounce the universal suffrage they had so 
long been fighting for. Bismarck said: “If universal suffrage 
does not make good, then we must do away with it”; and, de¬ 
spite the wishes of the majority, he ruled out the proposal to 
pay salaries to members of parliament, for he wished to favour 
tin* influence of property in the Reichstag. With contemptuous 
feelings, h(* watched the majority of his liberal enemies coming 
over to his side* merely because Room’s and Moltke’s armies had 
realised his policy. Only nineteen of the liberals voted against 
his constitution as “defective, as one which circumscribes and 
endangers Hu* rights of the people” With the recalcitrant mi¬ 
nority votcul the only social democrat who represented Lassalle’s 
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King , Chancellor, and Army 


ideas in this house. Constitutional, State, and popular rights, 
had receded into the background since the victory of blood and 
iron; old conservatives like Gerlach had taken a back seat now 
that German unity had been achieved without Austria. 

The strongest party was the new National Liberal Party. Its 
twofold name was the expression of a compromise between two 
worlds. Lasker, Twesten, Porkenbeck, and Unruh, the members 
of the Prussian Landtag, and Bennigsen from Hanover, were its 
leaders; heavy industry and shipowners supplied it with funds; 
professors furnished it with formulas. Bismarck numbered the 
heads, yielded ground in a few formal matters, and was happy 
to see that the soul of the new realm was all-powerful in his 
Bundesrat. Por, although he could command only seventeen out. 
of forty-three votes, he had in it a presidency far more power¬ 
ful than Habsburg had ever possessed in Germany. “The form,’’ 
wrote Bismarck to Roon, “in which the king of Prussia holds 
sway over Germany has never seemed to me a matter of much 
importance; but to the substance of his power, to the actual 
fact that he should hold sway, I have devoted all the energies 
that God has given me.” 


rung, cnanceuor, and army: these were the trio whose power 
Bismarck wished to enhance. In the new Reichstag the sfnig¬ 
gle began just where it had left off in the old Landtag: the right 
ot the. representative assembly to refuse money for the army. 
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A Deadly Parallel 

would have meant that parliament had the power of deciding the 
strength of the army, Bismarck declaimed stormily from the 
tribune: “ What would you say to a man who had been disabled 
at Koniggratz if he were to ask you what had been the result of 
this mighty combat? You would say to him: ‘Oh, well, as far as 
the unity of Germany is concerned, that is not yet achieved, but 
will no doubt come by and by. . . . However, we have estab- 
IMted the right of the Lower House to vote supplies, the right 
which year by year will endanger the existence of the Prussian 
army. . . . That was why we wrestled with the emperor of 
Austria outside the walls of Pressburg!’” 

Sixteen years earlier, on the same tribune, had stood Deputy 
^ Ifismarck-hohbnhausen, protesting against the war with 
Austria which all the liberals were clamouring for because of 
the disgrace of Otmiitz. Then Bismarck had shouted: “Will you 
have the courage, after such a war, ... to turn to the man 
who has been crippled by a wound, to the father who has lost 
his children, and say to them: ‘ You have suffered greatly, but re¬ 
joice with us; for the Onion constitution has been saved!”’ 
Surely there must be in the assembly now some who heard what 
Bismarck said in those days, and who will remind the minister 
of his former words, saying: “Precisely what ltadowitz wanted, 
a German union under Prussia, Austria being excluded, is what 
has been achieved after sixteen years, and Bismarck, who was 
then neither a count; nor a State official, who in those days had 
unjustly made mock of ‘the orator’s voice pregnant with bravos, 
his mystical phraseology, and the brilliant mosaic of his ver¬ 
bose speech % can now, at bottom, find nothing better to do than 
to repeat Radowitz’ speech?” For the war which he had opposed 
in former days, and this war which he has so recently brought 
about, had the same aim, a new German constitution; and to 
men who had been wounded at Koniggratz Bismarck’s cabinet 
war would bring no better consolation than Radowitz’ war would 
have offered to the wounded had that war ever taken place. 

For, even now, German unity had not been achieved. It is true 
that the democrats of South Germany were striving in its be- 
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half, but every one of the German princes seemed hostile to the 
idea of union. The only exception was the Bj.ulene.se ruler, who 
was King William’s son-in-law. When Bismarck summoned the 
South Germans to a customs union parliament, they were all up 
in arms, considering that this “must be a preliminary stage to 
the formation of a German realm”; and when the Bavarian en¬ 
voy had to start a cheer on behalf of his king’s Prussian rival, 
he did it with a wry face. Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe, the then 
leader of Bavaria, who records this incident, is opposed to the 
idea of Bavaria’s entering the confederation; so are the Bava¬ 
rian court and Bavarian society. Bavaria is Catholic, but the 
Protestantism of the north is not the only objection. Owing to 
the “historical position of the house of Wittolsbach ”, Bavaria 
wants nothing more than a German “federation of Stales” (not 
a federal State”), and would rather join with Austria than 
with Prussia. After Koniggratz, Hohenlohe, writing wit h refer¬ 
ence to the possibility of a war between Prussia and France, had 
said: “In that case, Bavaria and Austria will fight; on flu* side 
o ranee.” Even as late as the beginning of the year 1870, 
Wurtemberg would “rather become French than Prussian”, but 
here the opposite motives are at work. The Wurtemberg,>rs would 
hke their army to become a militia after the Swiss model, so 
* « cannot be misused as a weapon for the massacre of t he 
peoples. At the same time the queen of Wurtemberg, who is of 
Russian birth is intriguing against Prussia. But the sovereign 
who gives the finest demonstration of his German sentiments is 
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Uh; no r, politically^pouking, have we any need for a union with 
the South. It Ls difficult to say which are Prussia’s worst enemies, 
your particularists or your democrats. ... For sound politi¬ 
cians, the first things that come are the necessary things; desir¬ 
able things come afterwards. . . . When I have laid bait for 
deer, I don’t shoot at the first doe that comes to sniff, but wait 
until the whole herd has gathered round.” 


XIII 

For the last ten years, and especially during the last ten 
months, Bismarck’s gaze has been directed towards France. Here 
is the only power able to step between him and his goal. The 
diplomatists* ambition was to unify Germany without having to 
conquer France, for there was nothing on which he prided him¬ 
self so much as upon the art; with which, during the last war, he 
had prevented France’s intervention. It is true, that, since he was 
a man of violent disposition, war seemed to him the natural 
state of mankind 11 ; but, just; as little as from his hostility to the 
common people he drew the practical conclusion that he should 
rule only with the aid of Junkers, just so little did his delight 
in dangerous sports and wild forests, in duels and manoeuvres, 
mala* him at any time inclined to promote war as a means for 
Improving the quality of tin* nation. There is not one among the 
h*n thousand written or spoken sentences of his which have been 
quoted, in which he extols war because it steels youth. Never in 
his letters about war did he speak of the greatness of war, but 
only of Its seriousness. Since, moreover, he had, in Bohemia, 
studied war with his own eyes, Bismarck had become adverse to 
war ’ all the more now that his sons were growing up. Again and 
again he insisted (not. only to foreigners whom he wished to 
appease, Imt also to Ins own confidants) that the sight of the 
battlefields, and still more the sight of the hospitals, had made 
him more cautious. 

An additional factor in this change of outlook was his growing 
consciousness of Ills own handiwork. The more widely his name 
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became famous in Europe, the vaster the circle embraced by his 
cynicism, the less was he inclined to esteem the art of the mili¬ 
tary commander. “People are much stupider than X had im¬ 
agined!” was his generalisation after the first few months of his 

premiership. Since he had never known fear-in this one point 

resembling Siegfried, and even more closely Hagen — he fear¬ 
lessly placed war in his medicine chest, and determined to use this 
strongest of poisons if no other drug would serve his turn. What 
made Bismarck almost unique among the Germans was that he 
excelled both in intelligence and courage. 

Since, furthermore, he had no interest to serve by conquests 
in France, it seemed far more attractive to him to defeat France 
himself in the diplomatic field, rather than to have the country 
vanquished by Moltke on the battlefield. Again and again, there 
were periods in which he believed that war could be avoided. In a 
retrospect addressed to the Landtag at the close of the year 
1866, he said: “We have nothing to gain by a war with France, 
even though it should turn out well for us. Emperor Napoleon, 
differing in this from earlier French dynasts, has recognised in 
his wisdom that peace and mutual confidence are to the interest 
of both nations; that they are not called upon by nature to fight 
one another, but, as good neighbours, to walk along the path of 
progress side by side. . . . France cannot regard it as desirable 
that m Germany a preponderant power, . . . unified under Aus¬ 
tria s leadership, should come into existence. An empire with 
seven y ve million inhabitants, an Austria extending up to the 

Rhme—even a France extending up to the Rhine-would not form 

a coun erpoise to that. . . . Only in a Germany detached from 
Austria do the points of contact which are likely to lead to hostile 

relationships become less numerous-I opine that France, 

d she judges her own interests shrewdly, would be equally un- 
*dhng to witness the disappearance of the Prussian and the dis- 
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For five years, Bismarck had been keeping Napoleon in play 
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Napoleon’s Land Hunger 

with talk of Belgium. When he felt strong enough, he recom¬ 
mended the emperor to take Luxemburg as a Belgium of the third 
class, for the fact was that the land hunger of the Frenchman, 
wfio was becoming more and more anxious on account of Prus¬ 
sia’s growth, concerned nothing but square miles—whether in 
Nice, Brussels, Treves, Landau, or Luxemburg, was a matter of 
indifference. What can give a better indication that Napoleon’s 
claims were based mainly upon a desire for prestige, than this 
lack of fastidiousness on his part? He did not resolutely demand 
what France most needed, but vacillatingly tried to snatch what 
took his fancy at the moment. Bismarck was especially liberal 
in his offers of Belgium. Now, when the Germanic Federation had 
been dissolved, he could be equally liberal with the offer of Luxem¬ 
burg, and hastened to declare that Prussia’s right to occupy 
Luxemburg was extinct. It would have seemed to him the cheapest 
and most convenient way of satisfying France that the king of 
Holland, who (by inheritance and exchange) had for thirty years 
boon sovereign lord of Luxemburg, should sell the little country 
to Napoleon for si few million francs. “Sign the deed of pur¬ 
chase quickly, and then let us know about it,” that was what 
Bismarck had implied to Bcnedetti, wishing to confront the Reich¬ 
stag with an accomplished fact. 

At. the first news of the scheme, a clamour was raised through¬ 
out, Germany sis great sis that which had been made over the 
affair of Schleswig-Holstein. “A land that is essentially German 
must, not fall into the dutches of our hereditary enemies.” The 
general staff, too, wanted war, because France was not ready. 
Bismarck prevented the war. lie warned his adversary by the 
publication of the offensive and defensive alliance with the 
southern States; and at the same time he played on the fears of 
the king of Holland, to whom he would never explain clearly what 
his own wishes were. Nor would Bismarck allow himself to be 
taken by surprise when a ready-witted Hungarian general sud¬ 
denly turned the conversation to the prospects of war against 
France. “I can still recall how his eyes flashed when he realised 
that his secret thoughts were known to me. He retained his self- 
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“Take It! yJ 


control in a way which I could not but admire, and said affably; 
‘I have absolutely no desire for a war with France V 5 Then he 
begged the Hungarian to ask Napoleon to recall Benedetti. w Be¬ 
sides, His Majesty knows my views about Belgium from the draft 
treaty which I have talked over with Benedetti. As far ns Luxem¬ 
burg is concerned, I will not ask whether the majority in that 
country is on the side of France, but will simply say: * Take it! ’ n 
When the Hungarian related this in the Tuileries, the emperor 
said: “I can quite understand that he finds Benedetti a nuisance; 


he has made us too many promises. Furthermore, Bismarck is 
fond of offering us what does not belong to him,” 

Bismarck wishes to avoid war with France. In conversation 
with a deputy, he puts the matter in this way: “ I cannot regard 
the war as absolutely inevitable, for I do not discern any serious 
interest, either for ourselves or for France, which can only be 
decided by force of arms. ... No one is justified in beginning 
a war unless it be necessary for the honour of the country (not 
to be confounded with what is termed prestige), or for its most 
vital interests. No statesman has the right to begin a war merely 
because he personally believes war to be inevitable within a speci¬ 
fied time. If ministers for foreign affairs had always had to follow 
their sovereign or their military commanders into the field, there 
would have been fewer wars recorded in history. I myself have 
been on the battlefield, and, which was much worse, in the military 
hospitals. I saw young men dying there. When I look out of those 
wm ows, I see many cripples making their way along the Wil- 
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isee into the depths of a human heart; we see how the calculations 
of a chess-player ruffle it and control it; and we may well fancy 
that* in a quiet ami lonely room in an observatory, we are stand¬ 
ing in front of a seismograph whose incorruptible pointer is 
recording the tremors of the inner earth. 

Tile king of Holland was afraid of these subterranean con¬ 
vulsions, and disclosed the Frenchman’s offers. The excitement in 
Germany grew*. Every one was talking about the cession that was 
shortly to be made. On April 1st, Benedetti called on Bismarck 
in the morning, to otter birthday congratulations. The envoy 
wanted u to make an important communication ”, but Bismarck 
cut him short, saying: 

u I have no time now to attend to business. I must go to the 
Reichstag to answer the interpellation concerning Luxemburg. 
If you will come with me, I will tell you the substance of my 
answer, I will not hear of the breaking off of negotiations, for 
that would mean a breach with France. If I am officially informed 
of the sale of the territory, X shall be compelled to announce it 
in the Reichstag. Well, here we are, and I must go in. Has Your 
Excellency a despatch to give me?” The augurs smile. 

Within, Bennigsen is making himself a reputation by a sono¬ 
rous patriotic speech. In order to display before France the power 
of the German national movement, he has been careful to proclaim 
that he stands shoulder to shoulder with Bismarck. He concludes 
as follows: a h the Prussian government resolved, as the Reich¬ 
stag unanimously wishes, to safeguard for all time, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Prussia’s federal allies, the union of the grand duchy 
of Luxemburg with the rest of Germany; and, in especial, to safe¬ 
guard the Prussian right to occupy the fortress of Luxemburg?” 
This can he nothing more than a rhetorical question, for it is fol¬ 
lowed by an amazing announcement to all the parties. Bismarck 
rises to make one of his cleverest speeches. To-day he might be¬ 
come popular. Nothing would be easier. He need merely sound 
the note of national honour, and all would throng round him. 
'Phis would have meant war. Instead, in face of the excited House, 
he dares to play the cautious man instead of the man of iron. 
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Napoleon is Bismarck's Enemy 


“ Out of regard for the sensibilities of the French nation, and 
with due consideration for the peaceful and friendly relationship?* 
between the Prussian government and the government of a neigh¬ 
bouring great nation, . . . I leave unanswered the question which 
has been addressed to His Majesty’s government,” An astonished 
silence follows. “His Majesty’s government has no reason to 
su PP ose that a decision as to the future destiny of the territory 
has yet been arrived at. Of course the government cannot cer¬ 
tainly know that the opposite is true; cannot know whether such 
a decision, if not yet arrived at, may not be close at hand.” 

When, that evening, the king of Holland learns the tenor of 
this speech he revokes his promise to sign the contract for the 
sale of Luxemburg; Napoleon, a sick man, draws back In alarm; 
the cabinets of Europe hum like disturbed hives, cipher telegrams 
are freely exchanged, plans of invasion are drawn up. At length 
the tsar proposes a conference (his solution for all difficulties). 
This is held in London. Luxemburg is declared neutral territory, 
and is instructed to raze its fortresses to the ground. Futile ah 
tempts are made in Paris to describe what has happened as a 
Prussian retreat, and in Berlin as a French re treat. The mischief 
is done Both parties remain in a bad temper. Three years lienee 
they will fight out their quarrel. 

From now onwards, Napoleon is Bismarck’s enemy, without, 
qualification. For the second time he feels that he has been duped. 
He begins to negotiate vigorously with Florence and Vienna. 
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no hesitation in shooting instantly and with intent to kill, as soon 
as he spits across our frontier.” 

Tliis sharpness of tone against France is new in Bismarck. 
Hitherto he has only spoken in such a way against Austria. The 
document quoted above is an instruction to his under-secretary of 
State, and beneath it is written: a You seem all to have gone to 
sleep!” We may Infer from tills that Bismarck had slept out and 
was in an angry mood. 

From the time of these Luxemburg negotiations, he counts 
upon the coming of war. In the year 1868, he says to a visitor 
that Napoleon's uncertain situation will make war inevitable, and 
probably within about two years. At the same time, to another 
visitor, he discloses the fundamental motive which makes him glad 
that war will be inevitable: “A more extensive union of the ma¬ 
jority of the Germans could only be attained by force—or else 
if a common danger should rouse them all to fury.” Then he shifts 
his ground once more. In private conversation with his friend 
Keysorlmg, he describes the horrible impression the last war has 
left upon his mind. In a prophetical summary, he says: “After 
all, if Prussia were to gain the victory over France, what would 
be the result ? Supposing we did win Alsace, we should have to 
maintain our conquest and to keep Strasburg perpetually occu¬ 
pied, This would be an impossible position, for in the end the 
French would find new allies — and then we might have a bad 
tixnel” 


XIV 

u When I threaten to resign office, the old gentleman begins to 
sob and to shed tears, and says: * Now you, too, want to forsake 
me! What on earth shall I do? 9 99 Thus, in conversation with Karl 
Sehurac, a complete* stranger to him, does Bismarck describe his 
relationship to the king. No doubt he has a motive. He wants the 
fact that he is indispensable to be widely known in the United 
States, He gains this end by sacrificing the royal dignity. To the 
Saxon minister, that it may be retailed in Saxony, Bismarck says. 
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“My Master Lacks Culture " 


“Despite his great sense of- duty, my master lacks culture. His 
father was content to provide a satisfactory education for the 
eldest son alone. For this reason, King William has no opinion of 
his own in important matters; he is dependent upon the advice of 
others—advice which he seeks in various quarters.” At the same 
period, Bennigsen, who then saw a good deal of him, wrote in a 
private letter that Bismarck despised all the ministers except 
Boon. “The king and he have more hatred than friendship for 
one another. His relationships with the heir to the throne are 
extremely cold.” 

The expression “hatred” is erroneous. He has grown used to 
the king; and, more difficult, has made the king accustomed to 
him. By forcing success on the king, he has tamed the only power 
which he has to tolerate over himself. Though at first he had been 
the horse carrying a royal rider, he has now become the rider. 
Speaking of the Seven Weeks’ War, he says with good reason : 
“At that time I used the spurs vigorously, to compel the old race¬ 
horse to take the jumps and risk the hazards.” The way Bis¬ 
marck used to behave when the king was refractory is shown in 
tragi-comical fashion by the request for leave to resign with 
which, in the beginning of 1869, he extorted the dismissal of Use- 
don^ whom he suspected as a possible successor — for the king 
was in close touch with Usedom as a freemason. 

“My sole motive is the insufficiency of my powers and the in¬ 
adequacy of my health for the performance of the sort of services 
required by Your Majesty. . . . The totality of the duties in¬ 
cumbent upon me can only be performed by the expenditure of 
all my energies, and only then if Your Majesty is willing t„ grant 
every alleviation which can be derived from the choice of my eol- 
aborators m the fullest measure of your exalted confidence, and 
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struggles I Have had to undertake in my official life have entailed 
upon me the disfavour of highly placed persons and the dislike of 
influential persons. . . . Your Majesty will make due allowance 
for this weakness since it is the outcome (even though a morbid 
one) of love for Your Majesty’s person. ... I have not the feel¬ 
ing that a long life will be vouchsafed to me, and I am afraid that 
my constitution inclines towards an end like that of His Ma¬ 
jesty of blessed memory. I have no right to expect that Your 
Majesty will in official matters make allowance for my physical 
infirmities.” 

This is a masterpiece! We learn from his account of the mat¬ 
ter, that for several days before sending the letter he had prac¬ 
tised, fruitlessly, a sort of “stay-in strike.” Then he sent the 
h'tter, in which he catalogued all the king’s offences. For personal 
reasons, he said, William was giving a preference to individuals 
who were interfering with his (Bismarck’s) work, and were ex¬ 
posing him to general dislike. In this way he was losing his powers 
of body and mind, and would in the end be driven insane like the 
late king. There was only one thing which could relieve him: 
freedom of movement! 

The good king is terrified: “How could you think for a mo¬ 
ment that I would accede to your request? My greatest happi¬ 
ness is to live with you, and always to enter into a closer and 
closer understanding with you! How can you be so hypochondri¬ 
acal that one difference of opinion can lead you to so extreme a 
step! . . . Your name stands higher in Prussian history than 
that of any other statesman. And I am to let this statesman leave 
my service ? Never! Heat and prayer will settle all your diffi¬ 
culties. Your most faithful friend, W.” The word friend is thrice 
underlined. Usedom is thrown overboard. The intensity of the 
king’s feelings at having to dismiss his brother mason can be 
gauged by the fact that he makes good the difference between 
U sodom’s official income and his pension out of the privy purse. 
Indeed, he is so much mortified, that in a second letter, which ex¬ 
pounds the matter at issue, William ventures to say: “I am sure 
that even you will not expect me to close my ear to the voices of 
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those who, in important moments, turn confidently towards 1110.” 
When he goes on to ask whether he, who feels just as weary as 
Bismarck, is not entitled to lay down his kingly office, Bismarck 
writes in the margin: “No! But accept in good faith what one 
cannot oneself see among thirty million, and believe what a min¬ 
ister officially assures you! ” The king signs for the first time with 
the handsome phrase: “ Your eternally grateful King William.” 

Bismarck gets on tolerably well, now, with the crown prince. 
The victory has softened both men’s asperities. Frederick’s liberal 
confidant, Duncker, has been able to draft a constitution, even 
though Bismarck has not accepted it; and the national liberals 
are in the running for ministerial posts. But Princess Victoria, 
who is more passionate and arrogant than her husband, seizes 
the opportunity of dinner-table conversation to make an on¬ 
slaught upon the minister—though “in a teasing and amiable 
tone.” 

“It seems clear, Count Bismarck, that it is your ambition to 
become king, or at least president of a republic!” Bismarck re¬ 
plies to this persiflage with perfect seriousness as follows: 

“I should not make a good republican. In accordance with my 
family traditions, I need a monarch for my earthly well-being; but, 
praise be to God, I am not compelled, like a king, to live upon a 
salver. It may be that my personal convictions will not he uni¬ 
versally inherited. Not that I suppose that royalists will die out, 
though perhaps kings may become extinct. If no king were forth¬ 
coming, the next generation might be republican.” Three thoughts, 
each of them a spear thrust, and the last of them a deadly one — 
for hetells the lady that her husband lacks all the qualities proper 
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which, in his private capacity, he could not but cherish against 
this Junker. Though he was an unbending man, he was taken by 
storm when he met Bismarck. u His lively flow of speech, his flash¬ 
ing wit, his laughter (sometimes pleasantly contagious, sometimes 
bitterly sarcastic), his sudden transitions from cheerful humour 
to deep feeling, his delight in his own talent as an anecdotist, his 
impetuous tempo — and, behind all these, his forceful person¬ 
ality. 5 * SchursB is invited to late dinner next day. The other guests 
are tedious elderly lawyers. He is asked to stay when they leave. 
Now, becoming personally cordial, Bismarck questions him, asks 
him about America. 

One of the premier’s diplomatic tricks is the use he makes of 
his health. If he wishes to pass as a weakling, as uninfluential and 
uninterested, he gives himself out to be an invalid. At a review, 
he says within the hearing of dozens of people: “I feel wretch¬ 
edly ill. I cannot eat, or drink, or laugh, or smoke, or work; my 
nerves are bankrupt. . . . There is no brain left behind this 
forehead of mine, nothing but a mass of jelly. 55 In the company 
of royalists, he plays the loyal subject. To a professor of con¬ 
stitutional law, he says that if the Hohcnzollern had used their 
power against the refractory nobles, u then my family belonged 
to that section of the nobility which would have fought beside 
them on the left bank of the Elbe in order to force obedience upon 
the nobles on the right bank of the Elbe 55 although this was 


the precise opposite of the truth. 

When a Stuttgart politician comes to see him, he poses as a 
democrat, and talks at table about the blessings of compulsory 
military service, saying: “I too was my mother’s spoiled darling, 
and it did me a lot of good to have to shoulder a musket, and to 
sleep cm straw from time to time. You would hardly believe what 
an effect it has when a peasant can say: 4 1 used to stand m the 
ranks beside Squire 1 5 Besides, it is an excellent thing for the 
officers 5 corps. When there are so many cultured persons among 
the rank and file, the officer has to put his back into his work. 
Before this man from Wurtemberg, he wants to put a democratic 
gloss upon compulsory military service, although m actual fact 
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he had been anything but his mother’s spoiled darling, and al¬ 
though he had detested service in the ranks, and had never slept 
upon straw except for his own amusement when out shooting* 
“He believes,” said Boon in those days, 6C that he can win over 
everybody by diplomatic dialectics and kindly shrewdness, thus 
leading every one by the nose. With the conservatives he talks 
conservatism, with the liberals he talks liberalism. In tins way he 
either displays a sovereign contempt for all his associates, or else 
he is giving himself up to such incredible illusions as horrify ine. 
He wishes a tout prix to be all things to all men, now ami in the 
future. This is because he feels that the edifice he has begun to 
build will collapse amid the scornful laughter of the world as soon 
as his hand is withdrawn. He is not so far out, there; but does the 
end justify the means?” Such is the uneasy question of Bis¬ 
marck s affectionate friend, a man of steel, to whom duty is a god. 
Boon shudders before the spirit he has conjured up. 

Whilst Bismarck, by his personal variations, calculates tin* 
working of every sentence he utters (even in private), he is in¬ 
different to fame, and remains so throughout life. He is indiffer¬ 
ent to fame because he despises it; he calculates the effect of 
lus words because this effect is important to his policy. Since 
he is free from vanity, he finds it nothing but a nuisance « to he 
stared at m every railway station as if I were a Japanese”, or to 
have every one looking at him when he is in the Viennese Volks- 
garten as if I were a new hippopotamus destined for the Zoo.” 
He regards titles and orders as ridiculous. In his official letters, 
e oes away with certain customary flourishes, not troubling to 
i. s originality. On one occasion, when he is summoned to 
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him. While constraining himself to patience as this is being done, 
he points h) one of the princes, saying: “ Orders are all right for 
gentlemen like that. I think that they are bom with suckers on 
their skin, suckers which keep these things in their place.” 

When “ Kiadderadatsch ” caricatures him as a hunter, he says 
to I lohenlohe wrathfully: “ I don’t mind their attacking my 
policy. That only makes me smile. But there is no joke about 
sport. It’s a serious matter!” Though his wife is of a frugal dis¬ 
position, he will not allow her to play the part of thrifty country¬ 
woman — at any rate when she is visiting a spa. He is prone to 
mock at the formalities of official life; yet wherever he goes (in 
parliament and at home, for he is seldom seen anywhere else), 
he displays the imperturbability of the born aristocrat. Only to 
his intimates, most of whom are relatives, and to his secretaries, 
does he display his nervous peculiarities so that such persons have 
a chance of telling posterity about them. 

Already he has a European reputation. The diplomatists in 
Berlin speak of him as the great wizard and as Sarastro. Letters 
and memoirs penned in foreign capitals are filled with his name. 
Merimee writes again and again that this or that will happen 
u unless Monsieur de Bismarck has decided otherwise.” Zola gives 
a splended picture of him as a guest in the Tuileries: “When 
Haccard, the company promoter, strode through the hall in 
triumph, arm in arm with his mistress (whom he shared with the 
emperor) and followed by her husband — Count Bismarck, who, 
a sportive giant, was amusing himself with some of the guests, 
hurst out laughing, and followed the unsavoury trio quizzically 
with his eyes.” 

At this date his reputation is more realistic than it becomes 
later. He is regarded as the great amoralist, as one whose mingled 
frankness and cunning are an amazement to connoisseurs. He 
has tricked the French in a most extraordinary way,” says Ben- 
nignm of the Luxemburg imbroglio. “Diplomacy is one of the 
most mendacious affairs in the world, but when it is practised m 
the German interest, as by Bismarck, with such splendid powers 
of deception and with such stupendous energy, we find it im- 
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possible to withhold our admiration.” Without giving him the 
lineaments of a hero, the diplomatists of that epoch talked to 
one another, and wrote to one another, freely, about his coups. 
Beust, for instance, declared: “‘The last thin g we are thinking 
of is of acquiring German Austria for the German realm,’ said 
Bismarck in Gastein. ‘We should be more likely to think of Hol¬ 
land.’ A few months later the Dutch envoy, who was transferred 
from Berlin to London, told me that Bismarck had assured him 
no one had any thoughts of Holland, and that the German-speak¬ 
ing province of Austria was more likely.” 


The truth was that Bismarck never wanted either the one or 
the other. What he wanted was to keep his neighbours and op¬ 
ponents uneasy, and thus to make them afraid. This had already 
been his way in his student days. It is likely enough that he made 
both the observations above recorded with the deliberate aim of 
having them passed on, as they actually were. No matter who 
might be present, he never hesitated to use the strongest, in¬ 
vectives in his vocabulary. He was particularly fond of speaking 
of his adversaries as miscreants. When he was in the best of 
humours, he would say of one or another—and this was quite 
a friendly opinion “he is a stupid idiot!” The freedoms he now 
allows himself in these matters are the necessary outcome of his 
pride and misanthropy, and they are a delight to him. Perhaps 
the feeling that he can say what he pleases about any one, even 
the king, gives Bismarck the most agreeable moments of his life. 

Hostile but noteworthy was Gustav Freytag’s opinion: “Bis- 
marc is on y possible in an epoch which is passing out of the 
mght into the clear light of day. . . . Between the romanticists 
an e assthetms comes a narrow cultural stratum of tourist 
e an es, un erdom in its elegant types. . . . Bismarck seems 

most n't" ' 6 at 1 6 surmor from this vegetative period. His 
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present king will not get quit of him unless Bismarck wishes it; 
to sulk on the quiet will be of no help. ... A man less certain of 
himself, a more wayward man, one of less distinguished social 
antecedents thus rising to the top, would have been able by reck¬ 
lessness and by truly sublime qualities to identify himself with 
the glory and greatness of Prussia in such a way that any one 
who struck at him would simultaneously strike the State.” 

So anomalous did he then seem to all the world 1 Though 
many would have agreed that he possessed the sublime qualities 
of which Frey tag spoke, and that they were useful to the coun¬ 
try, still on the whole, at this epoch (which followed one and 
preceded another of his great partisan struggles), he was es¬ 
tranged from all the parties and all the classes — especially from 
his own party and his own class. It was inevitable that his public 
appearances, namely his speeches (from which alone the nation 
formed a picture of him), should produce estrangement. “I want 
what you want, but I want it in a different way,” was, more or 
less, what he ventured to say in the new Reichstag. “If I should 
cease to react against your opposition in one way or another, 
you would draw the conclusion that I was indifferent about the 
matter. I think you ought to be pleased that I never display such 
indifference.” (Sensation.) Again, when he is urged to accept 
Baden as a member of the North German Confederation: “Do 
not press forward so eagerly, gentlemen, towards farther stages. 
Be content, for the moment, to enjoy what you have got, and do 
not covet what you have not got. ... I may be mistaken, and 
you may be mistaken. All I can tell you is that I differ from you, 
and shall act in accordance with my own views of the situation. 

One who treats the representatives of the people in this fashion 
will play the autocrat among his colleagues. Since he regards the 
North German Confederation as his own handiwork, he claims 
the right, literally, to rule it, and Prussia at the same time. Al¬ 
ready in those days his most intimate friends were inclined to 
complain about “Otto’s dictatorial ways, which have become 
quite intolerable since Roon’s retirement, so that he will no 
longer bear the slightest contradiction.” Roon, whose retirement 
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was temporary, writes of Bismarck: “In the sittings, he is too 
uppish, almost monopolises the conversation, and seems to be en¬ 
tangled in the old error, the belief that by intellectual alertness 
. . • he can overcome all the difficulties of the situation. . * * 
Politically, I belong to the conservative opposition, because I am 
not content to have my eyes bound and to be led against my will, 
the Lord knows whither. Now, as before, Bismarck neglects his 
most faithful and devoted friends, and does not hesitate to be 
rude to them.” Thiele, under-secretary of State, writes: u The 
chief is as opinionated as usual, always grumbling, sometimes in¬ 
tervening in matters of little moment where he is not fully in¬ 
formed, and sometimes obstinately refusing any interference in 
matters of importance. Never mind! If Ins health is satisfactorily 
restored, we can confidently ask: ‘ What price Europe?* ** 

Since they all dread the tyrant, no one ventures to make even 
the most trifling decision. This drives him to fury. a You would 
hardly believe,” writes Johanna from the country to Keudell 
(and we are listening to her husband’s voice), “how indignant 
Bismarck is because of the babyish anxiety which prevents the 
folk in Berlin from accepting any responsibility, and which makes 
them refer every trifle to him for approval or decision. . . . You 
know the great helmsman of our State very well; you know what 
distresses and annoys him.” If, when he is absent, everything docs 
not go exactly as he wishes, he writes: “I regret that my rep¬ 
resentations m the second section have had so little effect. It 
seems to me that I very seldom trouble these gentlemen, and to 

mpel an invalid to return to such a matter three times over 
really verges on contempt.” 

While he thus develops into a soloist, and plays a star part, tile 
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by Spielhagcn is mentioned, or if Fritz Reuter is thanked for his 
books — this exhausts the list for years. Even Eckart, a shrewd 
observer, visiting the house for the first time, finds that the only 
guests there are Junkers, who address Bismarck as “thou”, 
t hough elsewhere they are often his opponents. Eckart enquires: 

“ How are we to explain that such men as these form the in¬ 
timates, the customary associates, of this first of Germans, what 
time the intellectual leaders of the nation are strangers to the 
house, or only come there on rare occasions?” 1 

The only people to whose conversation Bismarck refers with 
pleasure in these days are Jews. He speaks of Lassalle as one of 
the most brilliant of men, as one from whom he is loath to part 
even when they have been talking far on into the night. Bleich- 
rdder, whom he employs as confidential agent, always has the 
entry; receives a power of attorney for the administration of 
Bismarck’s property, and, at the premier’s instigation, is raised 
into the ranks of the hereditary nobility. For years a certain 
Doctor Cohen acts as both friend and physician, the relationship 
continuing till Cohen’s death. Thus Bismarck entrusts both his 
health and his property to Jews. “My intercourse with Simson is 
a real pleasure to me. ... He is a man of genuine talent. When he 
came to visit me he was most entertaining—a thing I cannot say 
of the majority of my visitors. He is filled with genuine patriot¬ 
ism ; is a noble vessel into which the most sublime sentiments have 
been poured.” That characterisation cannot be paralleled among 
all those penned by Bismarck. Yet, twenty years earlier, as 
secretary in the Erfurt parliament, he had made fun of this same 
Simson. “My father would turn in his grave if he saw me here, 
acting as clerk to a Jewish professor.” In a dispute, Simson had 
actually called the minister a rope-dancer. Bismarck had cer¬ 
tainly not forgotten these things. At a later date, he was u o 
praise for Disraeli. We cannot but ask why it was that he should 
make so much of Bleichroder instead of Hansemann; of 'Cohen 
instead of Frerichs; of Lassalle instead of Liebknecht, of Simson 
instead of Richter; of Disraeli instead ofSahsbury. 

By this date, Bismarck had long since discarded anti-Semitism, 
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together with, the other reactionary prejudices of his youth. Even 
in the strictest privacy, he never appears to have given vent to 
any more expressions of antagonism to the Jews, although wo 
can hardly doubt that — reason notwithstanding—the tradi¬ 
tional prejudices of his class in this matter must have, to some 
extent, persisted to the last. Twenty years after his speech 
against the admission of Jews to positions in the State service, it 
was he who carried through a law for the emancipation of the 
Jews, insisting that since Prussia had no State religion, the gov¬ 
ernment could not take sides in such matters. In the Reichstag he 
extolled the Jews on account of their “ especial capacity and 
intelligence for aifairs of State”; in private he spoke of respect 
for parents, conjugal fidelity, and benevolence as their crowning 
virtues. He advocated marriages between the nobility and the 
Jews; and he referred to the Lynars, the Stirums, the Kus- 
serows, and other houses, in which Jewish alliances “have led to 
the birth of extremely sensible, excellent persons. . . . Con¬ 
versely, it is better still when a Christian stallion of German stock 
enters into a union with a Jewish mare. Money must be freely 
circulated and there is no such thing as a bad race. I do not 
know what I might advise my own sons to do in this matter.” In 
old age he summarised the social and biological value of the 
ews m the following epigram: “The mingling of Jewish blood 

various German stocks introduces a certain sparkle 
whose value must not be underestimated.” P 
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been incessantly thinking about you and your decision. It leaves 
me no rest. Do compose your letter in such a way as to leave a 
loophole. . . . You should bear in mind that the letter you re¬ 
ceived yesterday from the king has the stamp of genuineness. . .. 
Make due allowance for the fact that anything in it which may 
not ring true is only the copper of false shame, which will not 
make any admission, and perhaps, in view of the writer’s position, 
cannot do so—will not admit wrong-doing and determination 
to improve. You really must not burn your boats. ... If you do 
so, you would ruin your position before the country, and Europe 
would laugh. . . . People would say that you had resigned be¬ 
cause you despaired of being able to complete your work. I need 
not labour the point. Enough to sign myself your unchanging and 
devoted friend. . . .” 

How striking is the nobility with which he finds excuses for the 
king, while in no way defending the royal master’s conduct! How 
accurate is his insight, historically speaking! How impressive is 
his reserve ! When, a few months later, Hoon himself, mortified by 
Bismarck’s opposition in a naval question, wants to resign 
quite in earnest, and without arrikre pensee Bismarck writes 
to him warningly from Varan: “When, in September 1862,1 un¬ 
hesitatingly shook hands with you on our bargain, I certainly had 
thoughts of Kniephof, but none of the possibility that, after seven 
glorious years of campaigning together, we should have a serious 
difference of opinion about a naval question. ... You should 
read the watchword of August 14th with a secular interpreta¬ 
tion. . . . Above all it seems to me that this question is not so 
important as to justify you in giving the king (now in s 
auveuty-third year) the go-by under the eyes o o an e 
fatherland, or in throwing a shadow upon your colleagues, myse 
included, by your resignation.” Here every wor is ca cu a e 
for its influence upon the recipient’s sense of duty and upon his 
piety. Quite egoistically, and in a typically Bismarckian vem, 
the responsibility from first to last is thrown 
of the man who had years ago summoned Bismarck from q 
life into an active one, and whose resignation will now prove 
jurious to the writer. 
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Forty-eight hours later, and the man who so recently was lay¬ 
ing all possible stress upon the importance of duty and self-con¬ 
trol, the man who wrote like a parson, sits down at the same table 
and pens the following furious epistle to the same correspondent: 
“No one has any right to ask me to sacrifice my health, my life, 
and even my reputation for honesty and soundness of judgment, 
to a caprice. I have not slept for thirty-six hours; I have been 
vomiting bile all night; and my head is burning like fire, though it 
is wrapped up in cold compresses. All this is enough to drive me 
crazy! You must forgive my being so much moved, but the docu¬ 
ment bears your signature, ... and yet ... I cannot believe 
that you have . . . really probed the matter thoroughly. If the 
cart on which we are driving is to have a smash, at any rate I 
want people to know that I have no share in the responsibility. 

* . . Perhaps we are both too hot-tempered to be able to row the 
boat together any longer. A man would need to have heart and 
conscience as tough as parchment to enable him to bear it!” 

at had happened? Had the king arranged a foreign alliance 
a ter talking the matter over with the ministers in Berlin, or had 
he announced his intention to enter into such an alliance? Had 
e Remhstag been dissolved, had a proposal of Bismarck’s been 
withdrawn, had a minister been dismissed? 
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light, when I am listening to the trio of pigeon, heron, and kite, 
or to the tenants’ complaints of the depredations of the wild sows. 
How can I give you any idea of all this ? ” 

He writes from Varzin, not far from Reinfeld. When Bismarck 
rambles over the estate at his first visit, he feels that he has been 
amply rewarded by the nation for all his struggles and victories. 
The only strange thing is that he took the money with which he 
bought those forests. “ It ought not to have been given in money,” 
he declared a few years later. “ For a long time I found it very 
difficult to accept, though at length I yielded to the temptation. 
What made matters worse was that it did not come to me from 
the king but from the Landtag. I did not wish to take money from 
persons with whom I had been quarrelling fiercely for so many 
years.” The liberals had at that time proposed that no donations 
should be given to the ministers Boon and Bismarck who, they 
said, had had enough done for them by the indemnification. That 
Bismarck should, none the less, accept the money was an indica¬ 
tion that, with advancing years, he had a growing taste for 
wealth and family estates—though as regards his private con¬ 
cerns he was never a good man at business. At any rate, he lacked 
time and the requisite concentration for the increase of his private 

means by judicious investment. 

The wish for money was in conflict with his pride. When, at the 
beginning of the struggle, the Landtag had decided that the pri¬ 
vate property of ministers of State should be liable to attachment 
in order to secure a refund of unconstitutional expenditure, Bis¬ 
marck had considered the desirability of making over his estates 
to his brother. “ Such a cession to my brother, in order to escape 
a confiscation which was not absolutely impossible m the event ot 
a new accession to the throne, would have given an impressio ^ 
anxiety and pecuniary embarrassments whic was re uc ^ , 

produce. Furthermore, m, seat in the Upper House me depend¬ 
ent upon the ownership of Kniephof.” Despite Ins objecUonsit 
thie cession, he certainly wanted to carry * a "°" < £ 
the loss of his seat in the Upper House would have 
public and would have aroused caustm comment. At thts tune 
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actually offered the estate to his brother, and gave the following 
remarkable reason: 66 1 find it hard to abandon the thought of 
spending my old age there. I am, however, superstitious, and cer¬ 
tain considerations move me to sell. . . . My pecuniary circum¬ 
stances, or those of my children, are such that I cannot ask you 
very much less than I should ask from a stranger.” Enigmatic 
motives! This much is certain, that the sale was not then effected. 

Now, four years later, when the Landtag has lavished money 
upon him for the very deeds which have previously been regarded 
as misdeeds, and when he has become rich, he hastens, none the 
less, to rid himself of this same Kniephof. Yet he had spent all 
his youth there, from the age of two to the age of twenty-eight. 
When he first let the place, long before, did he not feel extremely 
rueful about it? Even now, when he rides over from Varzin, w they 
never leave me alone, though I have much more to say to the trees 
there than to the human beings.” Right on into old age, this 
home of his childhood will be paradise for him. All the same, he 
promptly writes to his brother from Varzin, saying that he wishes 
to sell Kniephof at once; “preferably to Philipp or to you, but 
not much cheaper than the market price.” He says nothing more 
about his superstitions, nor anything more about his close at- 

hi^ Cth * ^ t0 the h ° USe ’ such as had characterised 
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asSZtao^ mrr- ° f outward 

looSfr’ rf ! rr nI,] T ” th * « re “‘ n "»y windows, and ,u, 

t rr: .h,f r "T- *»-■* 

forests do not hrino- ? ^ 1S stayin g there - Since the 

* ao not bring m any income, it is nccessarv +„ :- at , „ . 

” t aL“t; t r;; fa ; tory - <<These cost a “ 

a great number of she^tsTf pl^er ” H^ ^ transf ° rmed into 
-ho was once an enthus ast fol L h&8 the man 

economist, a paterfamidi^f ^ bCC ° me; a P oliticaI 
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Since he cannot rest and must always be at work, at the very 
first visit he sets his hand to livening up both the forests and the 
house of Varan. “ Send over from Schonhausen the red glasses, 
the carved chairs, one or two bureaus that can be locked up, and 
whatever beds remain. . . . The tables can be brought here from 
Berlin, and instead of them you can put in my study the roll-top 
desk which is in the anteroom. Why should we furnish His Ma¬ 
jesty’s rooms? . . . Now I am going out for a drive, to see the 
forest, the roe-deer, and the sunshine. ... I cannot write much. 
Ink gets on my nerves. . . . Come here soon, and let the young 
folk follow you. I suppose there are beds to be had in Koslin. Don’t 
bring any maids with you except your own girl. Perhaps you 
won’t want even her, for there is a young laundrymaid here who 
1ms worked in the laundry at Bumenthal for three years. . . . 
Yon not'd not, therefore, bring either the cook or the maidservant, 
unless you yourself want them. Send some thick, dark-green stuff 
for window curtains and for covering the inner sides of glass 
doors, so that we can have a little privacy. I do not think it likely 
that I shall be in Berlin again before you come here. Tell people 
that I am pretty bad, though improving, but that I do not want 
lo undertake a journey, thanks to which I might lose what I have 
gamml. Come soon,” 

We see Bismarck at his happiest. He has got away from busi- 
ness. He is expecting his wife, has no guests, no telegrams, only 
gamekeepers and foresters; horses; accounts fairly satisfactory. 
In such circumstances he finds life pleasing enough, maybe for 
a whole week. Then the lust for affairs seizes him once more; or, 
if this fails to awaken, the lure of habit gets to work, and he wants 
once more to act and to command. Even in his country retire¬ 
ment, he is not free from the will-to-power. His words, when he 
points to a neighbour’s estate, are profoundly symbolical E y 
evening I am overwhelmed with the longing to annex that P* c * _ 

land; next morning I can look at lt ( l u i te ™ y ag f ‘ 
marck’s passion and his moderation, all the rhythm of his policy, 

are incorporated in that one sentence. 

Here in the country, he is more struck than ever tnth the 
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stupidity of his guests. Of course, if he wished, he could .summon 
the best intelligences in Germany. But unless a. minister of States 
a secretary, or a party leader comes to see him, he sits u among 
a dozen relatives, three of whom are deaf, so that the others shout 
to make them hear. There is always a chorus of voices. Neverthe¬ 
less,” says the writer, “he was so extraordinarily amiable to them 
all that they were delighted, and did not leave for home until half 
past ten.” Sometimes Keyserling comes. Then “we sit together 
upon the camp bed, . * . and, amid cheerful converse, we listen 
to the music made for us by Herr von Keudell.** 


xusmarcx is so otten overwrought that he confesses to Keudeil 
how he finds even Keyserling, the friend of his youth, fatiguing, 
and he looks forward to his guest’s departure. 

Now, and always, his favourite is Motley. The way in winch 
ismarck has given the love of his heart to this cheerful and 
p am spo en American, to this man who is in every respect shrewd 
g . ^ cu ^ ure d, is an indication of his yearning to appease 
his own inborn unrest by the contemplation of one whose nature 
is more harmonious. Neither the king nor Johanna cm serve Ilia 
rn here, although to both of these he has allotted special plaees 
m hn esteem, tempting them from the contempt he feels fee ,.l- 

i“If«Z ?“ 7 the world - But M the k! "« •'<>'■■>»»» 

kok freshness, stimulating personality initiative. Ills .if., is t„„ 
tender and inenpenenced. Wiili.m is old and thick-headed. 

Z 2mi r r U M t H°“ Sh by l.ri„ B 

and ,7 ° f ‘"nquillity; is „,„„ly 

M^"a ckTt S“ tUr f- a,,d ^ “ 

Motley is more ind 7 n ° daims u P on h »m. Above all, 

medlev of mal - • Gpe “ dent than an J one else he knows. In tlu* 
meaiey oi mahcious and stunid fnlt T\/r„ 4 .i . • 

Bismarck, whose way it is to let o i 0 ^- dGCade ttftor dl ' ouIt '- 
his nearest and dearest writ ? ^ 7^ f ° r an an8Wer ’ ttVM * 
following strain—usnflll t again and a S ain to Motley in the 
in EnglSh ™ 11J m Geman ’ but sometimes (as here) 
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“ Jack, my Dear,—Where the devil are you, and what do 
you do that you never write a line to me? I am working from mom 
to night like a nigger, and you have nothing to do at all—you 
might as well tip me a line as well as looking on your feet tilted 
against the wall of God knows what a dreary colour. I cannot 
entertain a regular correspondence; it happens to me that during 
five days I do not find a quarter of an hour for a walk; but you, 
lazy old chap, what keeps you from thinking of your old friends? 
When just going to bed in this moment my eye met with yours on 
your portrait, and I curtailed the sweet restorer, sleep, in order 
to remind you of Auld Lang Syne. Why do you never come to 
Berlin? It is not a quarter of an American’s holiday journey from 
Vienna, and my wife and I should be so happy to see you once 
more in this sullen life. When can you come, and when will you? 
I swear that I will make out the time to look with you on old 
Logier’s quarters, and drink a bottle with you at Gerolt’s, where 
they once would not allow you to put your slender legs upon a 
chair. Let politics be hanged and come and see me. I promise that 
the Union Jack shall wave over our house, and conversation and 
t he best, old hock shall pour damnation upon the rebels. Do not 
forget, old friends, neither their wives, as mine wishes nearly as 
ardently as myself to see you, or at least to see as quickly as 
possible a word of your handwriting. Be a good fellow and come 
or write. Your, V. Bismarck. Haunted by the old song, ‘In good 
old Colony Times.’ ” 


When his friend has been appointed United States ambassador 
in London, and is therefore close at hand, Bismarck writes to him 
from Varzin: “You ought to give us the pleasure of transporting 
your wigwam to tlic Pomeranian forests. For an ocean traveller 
such as you are, this means no more than the journey m old days 
from Berlin to Gottingen. You will give your wife your arm, get 
into a cab with her, be at the station in twenty minutes, m Berlin 
thirty hours later, and from there only half a days journey 
more_It would be splendid. My wife, my daughter I my¬ 

self, and the boys, would be crazy with delight; we should all be 


Johanna is Ailing 

as merry together as in the old days. ... I am so taken with the 
idea, that I shall be positively ill if you re f U se, and that would 

erJ b CffeCt °“ the P ° HtiCal situation - Your affectionate 

To Motley he has given the real love of his heart. His affection 
for wxfe and children is tinged with the jealousy of the owner, 

. ^ ereaS loves tins American without reason or purpose. The 
mtimate friendship between the two had begun when Bismarck 

ZIC 7 r< T’ and WS f ° ndneSS f ° r thG ^ persisted 
hanged for two generations. Obviously, Motley must have 

signified for him the satisfaction of an elemental longing, just 

~ r. ;;f •• He wass among men > that ^'4 

women no one but Malwme seemed to Bismarck —the harmonious 
human being, who is intelligent as well; the cheerful person, who 
is at the same time experienced and serious-minded. It was not a 
c ance matter that this archetypal German should have found his 
hief friend among the offspring of a younger world. 

ohanna is ailing. In the period of conflict, her dread of at¬ 
tempts on her husband’s life has robbed her of rest. He often 

T a S J>vr ? “ sIee P Iess ’ suffering from palpitation, de- 
p essed. He sends her by herself to one spa after another, heing 
nervous all the time about her and himself. By the time she is 

* y ’ , S , h Lf lgnS herself ’ writi *g to her children, “your old 
mother. When the young folk grow up, so that they have done 
^th the frequent maladies of childhood, she takes to mothering 
her husband. Her sole concern during the latter half of her life 
is to care for his health, to mitigate his troubles, to tend him 
and protect him. She gives up everything, her wishes, her hobbies, 
her own opinions; never ventures to advise him; does not even 
risk writing to him at Koniggratz about a wish she cherishes, but 
enquiries indirectly through her friend Keudell whether she can- 
not come to Vienna and take part in the “entry” into that town. 

eudefl does not think it wise to pass on Johanna’s enquiry to 
the formidable chief. Thus does she obliterate herself through 
love_ Once, when Bismarck and Johanna are out for an excursion 
m Keyserlmg’s company, and Bismarck asks her whether she 
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The Children 

^uld like to drive farther or to turn back, she answers: “Do as 
%ms best to you; I have no other will than yours.” When he is 
of sorts at Varzin, she remains “ continually with him day and 
^§ht, except for the brief intervals of breakfast and dinner; 
^Met, reading or working, or doing something for him. Every 
^hrd spoken is a distress to him, and I am half dead with 

^*hxdety.” ^ 

The children, too, are passive. They venture nothing; he asks 
^thing. When he complains that Marie ought at least to write, 
soon gives way when he is told that she, a girl of sixteen, finds 
go difficult. Bitter memories of his own youth haunt his 
Mnd and lead him to spoil his children. The rancour of this most 
^hccessful of men, his enduring mistrust of the world, is disclosed 
Mien he says to Keyserling that he does not propose to have his 
s ^ns educated for the State service, “for they would, in the end, 
badly provided for, and have to bear their cross in the world. 
Nikolsburg, when he knows the whole of Germany is expectant, 
writes to his younger son on the lad’s birthday, a letter which 
begins with political news. Soon he becomes aware of the dilemma 
irx which he is placed by occupying the joint positions of states¬ 
man and educator, for, he says, “in politics one must, if one has 
tQany opponents, first rid oneself of the stronger by knock out 
blows, and then skin the weaker—which in private life would be 
regarded as a mean kind of behaviour.” What he wants for his 
sons is health and energy. If he ever praises them, it is for P^ysi 
cal prowess. A young guest is “ astonished to see the size of the 
helpings consumed by Bismarck and the children, the lion wit 
Jbo.s cubs 1 ” 

His own health is wholly dependent upon his nerves, and these 
in turn are dependent upon the progress of affairs. His remedies 
are as violent as his life. Just as he would never carry an umbrella 
or wear galoshes, and just as he always drove in an open ca 
xiage, so, when ill, he had no use for doctors, and was his own 
physician. “His illness will prove incurable,” writes Blancken- 
burg from Varzin, “if he continues to live as unhealthy a life 
as before. He gets up very late, and then, until five o’clock, roams 
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the woods like a forester. He has dinner (such a dinner!) begin¬ 
ning at five, six, or seven. Then he plays billiards for half an hour. 
After that he does absolutely essential work until ten or eleven 
o’clock. He ends the day with the familiar cold supper, and is 
naturally unable to sleep on account of indigestion. . . . He 
spoke almost tearfully of his troubles, saying that everything 
was going awry; but he did not give me a chance to get in a word 
edgewise. . . . The result of his exciting himself in this way was 
an acute attack of indigestion.” When, in a matter relating to 
Hanoverian finances, he gets his way with a majority of only five, 
he is “profoundly shaken, and immediately begins to suffer from 
pains in the feet, discharges of bile, and face-ache.” Boon warns 
him fruitlessly: “I think you should have sufficient self-control 
to curb the extravagances of your nature, and to impose upon 
yourself the orderly life of a worthy German paterfamilias! You 
must surely be able to do this! ” Roon, trusty companion, risks 
even the word “ must.” In vain! 

Bismarck’s inborn irritability makes him suffer more in the 
daily frictions of the service than in the rare hours of groat de¬ 
cisions. When, at Gastein, it rains for two or throe days in suc¬ 
cession, he complains that the atmosphere of the place is like 
that of a wash-house. The waterfall near the inn gets on his 
nerves. Whenever he is in mountain country he suffers from the 
lack of wide horizons. When his wife writes to tell him that tin* 
children have had their teeth scraped, he replies: “You make me 
ernbly anxious, and I feel quite upset!” One of the Hessian 
leaders asks him about the future of Hesse. Thereupon, “ his face, 
not a handsome one, yet expressive, became convulsed with a 
s orm o t ought. . . . Silently, broodingly, he fidgeted, now 
^th a pencil, now with a paper knife. For a little while, a fairly 

features ^ 6 p ajed aI J out his mouth i soon it passed away; his 

LinzTs - a ruiT **•* -> <- u. 

travwt lliS b ° dy 18 thuS agemg ’ and while his mode of life be- 

wrestles withT 1 ^ °l ^ yearS ( althou gh his native energy 
wrestles with time), he tends to return to the incredulity of £ 
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youth. With giant strides he goes back towards the scepticism of 
the first phase, retaining little more than formal gestures from 
the days when he had been inspired with religious faith. When a 
pious neighbour accuses him of being unscrupulous, he replies in 
a long Christmas letter, assuming a Christian attitude: “1 am 
perfectly willing to admit that I ought to go to church oftener 
than I do . . . what keeps me away is not so much lack of time 
m regard for my health—especially in winter. . . . Any one 
who describes me as an unscrupulous politician, does me an in¬ 
justice, and had better search his own conscience first in this 
field, 1 ’ If forgiveness and repentance are two of the main props 
of Christianity, we can but smile when we hear of Bismarck’s 
delight when informed of an old Wendish motto adopted by an 
officer on his coat of arms: “Never repent, never forgivel” Bis¬ 
marck’s comment is : “ Long since, I have found that principle most 
useful in practical life!” A few days before the beginning of the 
war against Austria, in a letter to a friend, he pens the following 
Satanic phrase: “The dice have been thrown; we look forward 
confidently towards the future; but we must never forget that 
God Almighty is capricious! ” 

To-day, as long ago, he superimposes his royalist notions upon 
the formulas of his Christianity, as a man may hang his shield 
upon a tree and camp beneath its shade. Bismarck’s pride is so 
great that he must either perish, or make a revolution, unless he 
in continually suggesting to himself that monarchical power has 
a divine origin. “ If I were no longer a Christian,” he says at 
dinner in the presence of a large company, “I should not serve 
the king another hour. ... I should have enough to live upon, 
should be satisfied with my position in the world, and should have 
no need of him. . . . Titles and orders have no charm for me. 
I firmly believe in a life after death; that is why I am a royahst, 
for otherwise, if I followed the bent of my nature, I should be a 
republican. Indeed, I am a republican, to the uttermost^Nothing 
but the firmness of my religious faith has enabled me to be s 
fast for the last ten years. ... If I did not possess e 
lous foundation of religion, I should long since have told the cou 
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to go to hell!” Some one present rejoins that a great many 
people serve the king simply out of a sense of the State. “ This 
self-denial, this self-sacrifice on behalf of duty to State and king,” 
rejoins Bismarck, “is, among us, a vestige of the faith of our 
fathers and grandfathers — a faith that has been transformed, 
so that it is obscure and nevertheless effective, no longer a faith 
and yet a faith after all. How glad I should be to retire! I de¬ 
light in country life, in forests and nature. Take away from me 
the relationship to God, and I am a man who to-morrow would 
pack his trunks, set out for Varzin, and grow oats. In that case, 
a fig for the king! Why, except under divine command, should I 
subjugate myself to these Hohenzollern? They come of a Swabian 
family which is no better than my own, and whose welfare is no 
special concern of mine. I should be worse than Jacoby, whom one 
could put up with as president of the republic. ... He would 

in many respects be a more reasonable person and would certainly 
cost less. 5 * 


On many occasions Bismarck has given utterance to such a 
tram of thought, but he has never more consistently reduced it to 
absurdity than here. By describing the sense of the State as the 
last vestige of religious faith, he stabilises a general sentiment 
ol duty which he does not accredit any individual with possessing! 
Just as he discovers personal motives for even the most trifling 
actions of all the great figures of history and of all his corn 
temporaries so is he himself solely lured into the political arena, 
driven into the State service, elevated to supreme political power, 
by ambition and the will-to-power. The elemental forces of his 
nature lead him into these paths; he is not driven into them by 

hLtooC 0 ;^ ***“ -S— * “P 

In vW /v 861186 ° i dUtj t0Ward8 Germa ^> like SW». 
that his revolt ^ ^ 18 & rcpubIican ’ we must suppose 
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should need for the “* ** P ° sition of hon °ur: that he 

need, for the attainment of these ends, to servo a Swabian 
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family whose forefathers were more efficient or luckier than the 
Bism&rcks; that he must subordinate himself to persons whom he 
excelled in intelligence and temperament, in fervour and genius — 
this was only made possible to him by the autosuggestions of his 
faith, thanks to which he was able to believe that this crowned 
family ruled by divine grace. 

How otherwise can we explain the Junker sentiments of his 
youth, when he declared himself a pantheist and mocked at Chris¬ 
tianity? Why did the unbelieving aristocrat detest the liberals, 
who were aiming at a moderate republic, whereas the believing 
minister was willing to-day to govern with their assistance? If, 
then, he was God’s enemy, he ought, in accordance with his arti¬ 
ficial logic, at least to have been an adversary of the king. If, 
to-day, he is God’s servant, he ought to honour the monarchy. 
Does he honour it? He is asked what a prince ought to learn, and 
he answers confidentially: <c A prince ought really to be educated 
in the Persian manner, that is to say he must learn to ride and to 
fight. If, over and above this, he wants to make a special study 
of his own profession, then he must learn how to stand for long 
hours, how to say something pleasant to every stranger, how to 
lie* lie need never utter disagreeable truths, for that is the busi¬ 
ness of his ministers. Our king does not know how to lie. We see 
this at the first go-off, whenever he makes the attempt.” 

Now hear how he speaks of the royal family I If I go hunting 
with the king in Letzlingen, it is in a forest which used to belong 
to our family. Burgstall was snatched from us by the Hohen- 
zollern three hundred years ago, simply because it was a goo 
hunting ground, for in those days there was twice as much tores 
there as now. It used to be valuable enough, apart from e 
chase; and to-day it is worth millions. It was taken away rom 
us by force, in defiance of our legal rights. The t en 
locked up and fed on salted food without anything to dunk, be¬ 
cause he was unwilling to part with the land. e compensa 
paid for it was not a fourth part of its value. Hen,• « 

tho nature of BismarcVs belief in the dmne grace which has set 

up the Hohenzollem over him. 
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When we see him as a good hater, we know our man. He is fond 
of quoting Mephistopheles aptlj enough. He knows by heart long 
passages from the first part of Faust, and recites them admirably. 
Bismarck is responsible for the following remarkable literary 
judgment: “For the mere asking, I’d give you three fourths of 
what Goethe wrote! As for the rest, with seven or eight volumes 
out of the forty, I should be glad enough to pass the time on a 
desert island.” Then he describes Goethe as a journeyman tailor: 

H ^PPy the man who, without hatred, shuts himself away from 
the world; without hatred, who has a friend of his bosom with 
whom he can enjoy things,’—a man who can write like that is 
a journeyman tailor! Just think of it, ‘Without hatred’, and 
always some one cleaving to your bosom! ” When, on another occa¬ 
sion, Keyserling’s daughter speaks enthusiastically of tragedy, 
m which it is so delightful to imagine oneself as playing the heroic- 
roles, he comments with characteristic bluntncss: “Would you 
really enjoy being murdered like Wallenstein, in a wretched 
tavern, by a rapscallion?” Keudell speaks of fear and 
sion. Thereupon Bismarck rejoins, “furiously”: “Yes, I feel 
fear and compassion so strongly that when I am in the theatre 
I am always ready to take the villain by the throat!” Keudell, 

marcnr St ’ f * “ victorious idea ” ™ the drama. Bis- 

vou k 7,T §mS t0 talk ° f r ° ast S° ose ’ «*k*: “Do 

you know whether m the Baltic provinces people eat goose with 
potatoes or with apples? I like it better with potatoes ” 

ine ;rr nS 1° *? US 1 1C 0nly aS an accom P a niment to his read- 
chancellor ,* W ? T ‘ n ater days, when he has become Imperial 
st:^; UP hStemng t0 * at alI > b — it makes him 

the attainment of nower mol, v' success, with 

begin with, his inte r n7i + ** ** W hard1 ^ drcam ^ to 
pected the reahsation of W “ creases - I* is as if he had ex- 
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the start. “Faust comnl ^ m ° re disilIu sioned than at 
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one another. They behave just as if they were m a republic. ; . • 

I disclose most of what they say, yet there are whole produces 
of which I never allow any one else to get a glimpse. These 
words, which are uttered when he is driving in company wit wo 
of his assistants (one of whom is quite out of sympat y wi 
him), are the expression rather of dissatisfaction t 0 one 
ness, for in the latter case he would keep them to himse . “ ga 

days, he writes more frankly to his nearest and dearest: ihe 
unrest of this existence is intolerable. ... It is no sor o 
for a properly constructed country gentleman-I am Home¬ 

sick for quieter days, for the days when I was master of my own 
time, and when (as I often fancy now) I was happier althoug 
I remember perfectly well that the phrase P os t e< ^ ui „ 

atra cura ’ was perfectly true of me when I was ri. ng o 
These tones of impotent resentment directed against his own in¬ 
born character sound most clearly in a letter which he writes 
his sister on the occasion of her silver wedding. 

“ I should have been so glad to exchange with you once m 
. . . reflections concerning the visionary fugitiveness of life. It 
is so long before we lose the illusion that life is soon going to 
begin, and we go on so long making ready for that beginning, a 
we need such milestones as this of the silver wedding to remind us 
to look backward, and see clearly how long a traverse we have 
made, how many good and bad stations we have passe . s 
proof of our inadequacy, ... or is it only my own ™' is a ®’ 

I should always feel the present station more uncomfortable than 
any of the earlier ones, and that I should never cease striving 
restlessly forward in the hope of reaching a better one. I ear y 
wish that you . . . may celebrate your festival in so happy a 
mood that you will be inclined to call out to Postilion Tmie, 
‘Drive gently, friend.’ I myself am quite ungrateful to Godin 
that I have never attained this mood of content, notwithstandi g 
the fact that I realise I have many reasons for content, when I 
think of wife and children, and above all of my sister, and of 
much else I have striven for in the public service and m private 
life— an d have not valued on gaining it.” 
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Napoleon’s Regime 

How delicately does this cruel analysis spin itself out into 
melancholy! How fine is his touch in these ironies 1 With how much 
reserve is the whole of his life’s work compressed into a syllable! 
And yet, how dispassionately is Bismarck here dissected by his 
own pen, exposing the eternal wanderer. All the victories, all the 
struggles, the great results of twenty years of incessant fighting-, 
are described as nothing more than uncomfortable stations, from 
which he presses forward in search of a better one! 


Napoleon did not want war, but he needed war. It is difficult 
to know what France wanted; whether French ambitions were in¬ 
compatible with German unity, which was obviously close at hand. 
Probably there was no widespread feeling about the matter, for 
the indignation that was manifested during the July days was 
confined to Paris. The displays took place only in a few'of the 
s reets of the capital, and even these displays were organised by 
eer am newspapers in the service of the government. The only defi- 

^ *“ ,lOT : tte ° f «”> Vrench people 

y e y c ay Plebiscite, in which, despite pressure and 
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the d Dolls’ if sW 'd tacit hostility by abstaiim, K from 
P ■ nasmuch as Napoleon’s rule was, in populnr n-ir- 
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for peace and a republic Tb. There t Was a funeral wish 

of a victory although T P eror £ ambled upon the chance 
possibility of defeat. ’ § “ * he trernbled b ^ore the 
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The Crown of Spain 

After the dispute about Luxemburg, Napoleon regarded war 
as inevitable, and Bismarck was hard put to it to prevent war 
immediately after that imbroglio. Napoleon had come to an un¬ 
derstanding with Italy and Austria. During the spring of 1870, 
in consultation with an Austrian archduke, he drafted a joint 
plan for the campaign against Prussia. At the same time he 
made the duke of Gramont minister for foreign affairs, for, 
though he detested Gramont personally, the empress and the 
anti-Prussians at court insisted upon this appointment. The story 
runs that in 1866, when Gramont had wished to attack Prussia, 
Bismarck’s saying, “Gramont is an idiot”,had come to his ears, 
and he had sworn vengeance. Thus everything was ready for a 
cabinet war. Nothing was lacking but a pretext. This came soon! 

The Spaniards had driven out their queen. After a vain search 
elsewhere for a new ruler, they turned to Germany, whose princely 
houses supplied half Europe with kings. Enquiries were addressed 
to a lateral line of the Hohenzollern which had just furmshed 
Rumania with a ruler. King William, as head of the family, was 
asked his permission; he was adverse. Bismarck, however, was 
guided by the policy of opening as many branches of his firm as 
possible. It would be foolish to suppose that his direct aim was 
to bring about a breach with France. The most we are entitled to 
say is that he considered it would be more advantageous to have 
a Hohenzollern on the throne in Madrid than to have Pans ap¬ 
peased; that a diplomatic victory would be better than a Ho 
zollern monarchy in Spain; and that an understanding would be 
better than a diplomatic victory. Since he had ™ 

desire for a war (to secure Alsace, for instance), 
that war was coming for the sake of t e uni ca ion o 
and was prepared to accept war resolutely on this 
not seek any pretexts on his side, E y, m ain 

find a sufficient pretext in the Spanish affair. 

determination was to wait. _ Wore the official 

When, therefore, Benedetto, in May ’ fl ,, of the first 

LT ™ — ZSZZZ. .Wd accept the Spanish 
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Pretext for War 


crown, Bismarck avoided inducing the king to forbid the accept* 
ance of the Spanish offer. He treated the whole affair as a family 
matter in which the lateral line was free to do as it liked* He would 
give no formal undertaking, for he wanted to keep his opponent 
on tenterhooks. He was quick to recognise that the question was 
a thorny one. How was he to induce the king, who had already 
been adverse to the acceptance of the Rumanian offer, to become 
favourable to the Spanish offer? 

The Spaniards would probably be most grateful to Oermany 
if Germany were to free them from the imminent danger of 
anarchy. As regards our relationships with France it would be 
an excellent thing to have on the other side of France a country 
upon whose sympathies we could rely, and with whose sentiments 
France would have to reckon.” Furthermore, the plan would save 
Prussia one or two army corps. It was the two army corps that 
decided the king’s mind. 

Bismarck knew that this step might bring on war. He was 
prepared to take the risk. Since he was working solely for Prtm- 

Tfor rT r ’ r d f0r j thiS ° nly in ° rder to further political ends 
" a J he cared a s httle about Alsace as in I860 he hud 

wlted t n r Iesia); since he neither now nor at «»* 

wanted to conquer German or foreign lands for Prussia, but, 
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and princes had to strive for such a unification —though they 
strove for it by fits and starts, and in accordance wth ^ry vary 
ing plans. Bismarck’s epigram in Nikolsburg to e e ec 
Austria’s war against Prussia was no more immoral than P 
sia’s war against Austria, applies in all its cold clarity to the 
French war as well. As long as little Europe suffers from the 
infatuations of leadership and hegemony, of great powers and 
alliances, no nation will be allowed by the others to achieve unity, 
and thereby to acquire enhanced power, except at the cost of wa . 

Bismarck, whose aim was always the possible, and never the 
merely desirable, was a prey to conflicting motives thanks to the 
disintegration and hostility of the Germans. If he had been 
Bavarian, he would, with his powerful will, have hindered any sort 
of unification under Prussia. Being a Prussian, he wanted such a 
unification, and was moved thereto by the basic feelin S 
pride —pride of person, pride of caste, pride of nationality. At 
L same time, as a statesman, he recognised that his desire was a 
reasonable one from the general German point o vie . 
platonic recognition was associated with his natural desir.made 
that desire morally presentable, and rendered it easier for the 
man to square with his historical sensibilities 4 e -cho^ 
coercion he was exercising over the southern States. If w« 
true that the nation “ could only he consolidated m a 
versa! wrath”, how could this wrath he more readily aroused t 
by foreign intervention? Such were the psychological detour 
wLeby the policy which threatened France became 
Bismarck the analyst, and whereby the war which he did not 
came to seem desirable to Bismarck the statesman. 

In the Spanish affair, he scented the possibility of hrmgrng 
matters to a head. His diplomatic seal was 
knowledge that there were obstacles to overcome. ow 
two ageSs to Spain, Bucher and an army officer, to revive the 
proposal when it had already been half abandoned. This was done 
secretly, for he wanted to confront Napoleon with an accom- 
plished fact, and to put the emperor in the wrong as soon, as^ny 
objection was raised. Spain was an independent country! Why 
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Idyll 

should she not seek her king wherever she pleased? The formal 
proposal was sent. It was accepted in Sigmaringen, behind Wil¬ 
liam’s back. In the end, unwillingly, “ after severe internal strug¬ 
gles, the king of Prussia gave his assent.” 

Then, shortly before the official announcement, the affair be¬ 
came known in Paris. The fat was in the fire! In a semi-official 
article, Gramont started a baying which was promptly taken up 
by the hounds of the Parisian press. With wrath, real or as¬ 
sumed, the newspapers expressed “ surprise at the choice of a 
German king.” In reality, Gramont, knowing that Bismarck had 
spoken disparagingly of him, wished to give the Prussian minister 
a slap in the face, publicly, for all the world to see! 

, BlSm i a ; rck 1S takm & his ease at Varzin. There has been a frost in 
e middle of the summer. He describes it in a letter to his wife: 

I have been eating pike and mutton ; to-day pike and veal; also 
asparagus, which we get better here than in Berlin. The frost has 
nipped the young beeches at Waldecken, and has blackened many 

° S /T, g ° akS ‘ Y ° Ur r ° SeS have come off sti11 w »rsc. Six or 
eight of the standards have given no sign of life since the frost. 

e rye as suffered, too, in patches; but the potatoes, Pomer- 
am- consolation seem to have escaped. I have had to take my 

Tun thil i “f‘T C£mbins ihe hm> “ t 

TheKIrtlei !a l°°fi2rf t> W ’ ^ tt “! U l,tt! 

but Breslau hJ T ! !r * *• ’ 1 havc nothln S fall back upon 
. “ b ® ’ but there ls some wormwood in that so it is 

KgaUr I walked thro ugh the 
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h» been touch™b“the w' ^ f', UP Sn,!l J’ l, “ t 
pines was whitened with / Th , H “ k « rouI “ 1 bm««th the 
blossoming mvrtwi"e> Shr “ b ‘ , Mo 

to bed at ten o'clock." ° ^ r0 “ m *^ •‘•Iff 0 

PnAlfhe the l»»>b has burst in 

what he wants to have minted ^ r °° m ’ ^ lctatm ff> inspiring, 
have printed as an answer to the hubbub raised 
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Benedetti Sees the King 

by Paris. He dictates “ whole heaps of notes for articles, and 
detailed essays.” In official utterances all is to be stated quietly; 
but in semi-official utterances the presumption of France is to be 
treated scathingly. “It seems as if the empress, who is fanning 
the flames, must want to see a new War of the Spanish Succes¬ 
sion* * * . The French are like a Malay who has got into a fury, 
runs amuck in the street, foaming at the mouth, kris in hand, 
stabbing every one in his path. ...” On July 7th he reads the 
speech Gramont has made in the Chamber of Deputies the day 
before: “We do not think that respect for the rights of a neigh¬ 
bouring nation makes it incumbent upon us to endure that a 
foreign power should establish one of its princes upon the throne 
of Charles Y., thus disturbing to our detriment the balance of 
power in Europe and endangering the interests and the honour 
of France. If this should happen, we should do our duty without 
hesitation and without weakness! ” Thunders of applause 1 When 
Bismarck reads it, he says to Keudell: “It looks as if there would 
be war 1 Gramont would not talk like that unless he had made up 
his mind. ... If we could only attack France instantly, victory 
would be certain! Unfortunately we cannot for various reasons. 

That very day, acting on Gramont’s instructions, the French 
envoy seeks audience of King William. This course is in order, 
for Bismarck has refused to deal with the family problem by t e 
ordinary official channels. 

The king is in a complaisant humour. The good man does no 
wish his summer in Ems to be disturbed; he discusses matters m 
Benedetti instead of, as Bismarck would like, abruptly dismiss¬ 
ing him. On the 9th, the king, to whom the whole matter seems 
sinister, tells the French envoy that, as chief of the Hohenzoilern 
family, ho is prepared t„ advise his cousm to 
despatches an aid,* 
writes William to Ins wife, tha . , - f lir ; ous 

reason l” When Bismarck learns the news at Varsm, b* 
and exclaims: “The king is begmmng to 

that he has been let do™, that Wham’s actrnnwdmnde^reted 
a, a Prussian surrender. He promptly wrres for leave to w. 
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upon the king. An answer does not reach him until the 11th. 
There has been a terrible day of waiting! On the 12th he is with 
Keudell on the way to Berlin, for he has to pass through the 
capital. When, after a ten-hours’ journey, he drives up to the 
Foreign Office, and is handed a telegram, he is in such a fever of 
excitement that he opens it before getting out of the carriage. 
He is told in this wire that Benedetti has made further attempts 
in Ems, and that the king has again given a civil answer. Moltke 
and Roon, hastily invited to supper, soon join Bismarck. While 
they are at their meal, comes another telegram, to the effect that 
Hohenzollern aspirations to the Spanish throne have been with¬ 
drawn. 

“My first thought,” writes Bismarck in retrospect, “was to 
leave the service. ... I regarded this enforced yielding as a 
humiliation of Germany for which I would not be officially re¬ 
sponsible. ... I was extremely depressed, for I could see no 
way of repairing the hurt which would be inflicted upon our na¬ 
tional position by a timid policy unless I were deliberately to pick 
a quarrel. ... I therefore gave up the idea of going to Ems, 
and asked Count Eulenburg to go thither and explain my views 
to His Majesty. . . . Thanks to his inclination to conduct 
alt airs of State personally and on his own responsibility. Ma¬ 
king had thrust his way into a situation to which he was not 
equal My exalted master ... had so strong an inclina- 
,T’ If l 0t l° decide im P°rtant questions for himself, at any rate 

” %rS f ^ Pie ’ that he was unable t0 make a proper 

of tbe devic <J of acting behind cover. . . . This mistake munt 
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It is twenty years after the events to which he refers, when 
Bismarck passes these strictures upon the king and the queen 
of Prussia. He makes them, not like Gramont (who fills his de¬ 
scriptions of the same days with reproaches against the emperor 
and the court), when he has lost a political battle, but when great 
deeds and great victories might be supposed to have expunged the 
feelings aroused in him by the king’s lack of a sense of honour and 
the queen’s lack of national sentiment. His rancour is persistent 
because of his wrath that the king should have allowed himself to 
act independently in this “ family affair.” Writing home that 
night, he said he would soon be back, but whether he would come 
as minister, he could not tell. 

Hours of insomnia; a night of combinations and plans, of 
pride and hatred 1 On the morning of the 18th he gets news, not 
indeed from Ems, but from the Russian embassy, and learns that 
Paris is not yet satisfied. What a relief! Now, in conversation 
with the English ambassador, he can assume the pose of righteous 
indignation, saying: “If Paris makes any further demands, the 
world will see that what France really desires is a war of revenge. 
We are determined not to tolerate any insult, but to take up t e 
challenge. ... We cannot look on passively while France out¬ 
strips us in military preparations. ... We nee trus wor y 
guarantees against the danger of a sudden attack. TJn ess ra- 
mont’s threatening speech be withdrawn, Prussia mil have to 

demand satisfaction.” • • 

Matters had been going awry. Now he has g°t ever y g 
train once more. His short-sighted “ 

getlier his inferior, puts the trumps mto is an . was 

while Bismarck was travelling, and the Hohenzo er p ^ 
renouncing the Spanish crown, Gramon , on is aQ 

had wired instructing Benedetti to as . e 1 
official utterance concerning this renunciainon,.At the s 
he had urged Werther, Prussian ambassador m Pans, to w 

King William saying that Napoleon wan^e rom ^ 
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Threats 


these documents in his portfolio, he would be able to win a bril¬ 
liant victory in the chamber. That evening, at Saint-Cloud, he 
showed himself angry and excited. Four days earlier. Emperor 
Napoleon, extremely ill, had refused to undergo the operation 
urged by his advisers, being afraid that it would prove fatal. 
Three years later he was to succumb to this operation. Had he 
undergone it now, he might have perished under the knife, but a 
great many other people would have been saved from death on the 
battlefield. 

When Bismarck heard of the proposal that had been made to 
his envoy, he was in a fury because the latter had been content 
with courteous dissuasion. Werther was promptly recalled. The 
king at Ems received a threatening wire wherein Bismarck de¬ 
clared that if William should receive Benedetti again he, Bis¬ 
marck, would resign. In the afternoon, Moltke and Boon came to 
dine with him. To these generals, who yesterday had still sym¬ 
bolised war for him, he uttered further complaints, and an¬ 
nounced his intention to resign. Boon said that this was equivalent, 
to backing out, whereas soldiers must stick to their posts. Bis¬ 
marck drew himself up and replied: “ You, as soldiers, act under 
orders, and cannot share the outlook of a responsible minister. It 
is not possible for me to sacrifice my sense of honour to politics.” 
Then a new cipher telegram from Ems was brought to the table. 

It came from Abeken: 

His Majesty writes to me: ‘Count Benedetti accosted me on 
the promenade, m order to demand of me—most importunately, 
at last—that I should authorise him to telegraph at once that ! 
pledged myself for all future time never again to give my assent, 
if the Hohenzollern candidature should be revived. I repelled him 
m the end somewhat severely, for one may not and cannot make 
such engagements a tout jamais. Naturally I told him that I had 
received no news as yet, and, as he had later news than I by way 
o arxs and Madrid, he could again realise very well that my 
government had no hand in the matter.’ Since then His Majesty 

t ,,T Pri ”“ C1 ' ,rle * A " thM *' Inasmuch « 

J y a old Count Benedetti that he was awaiting new* 
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from the prince, His Majesty, in view of the above-mentioned 
exacting demand, determined, in accordance with Count Eulen- 
burg’s advice and mine, not to receive Count Benedetti again, but 
to let him know through an aide-de-camp that His Majesty had 
now received from the prince confirmation of the news which 
Benedetti had already had from Paris, and therefore had nothing 
more to say to the ambassador. His Majesty leaves it to Your 
Excellency to decide whether this new demand of Benedetti’s and 
its rejection had not better be communicated without delay to 
our envoys and to the press.” 

Divested of the wrappings of the court style, the wording of 
this telegram showed intense indignation; Eulenburg’s advice, 
following upon Bismarck’s instruction had been the last straw! 
As Bismarck’s emissary, Eulenburg had informed the king of the 
federal chancellor’s anger, had reported the mood of Moltke an 
Roon, had made no secret of the fact that the chancellor had 
been much mortified by the king’s behaviour —and, on the top 
of this, had come Bismarck’s refusal to visit Ems and his threat¬ 
ening despatch! To the Frenchman, the king had been outward y 
civil, though “ rather severe.” In camera they must all have given 
free vent to their fury for if the fastidious A keken ( a “f ^ 
would not hurt a fly, and still less be rude to a duke) could speak 
officially of an “ exacting demand ”, and of a re J ec lon ’ ^ 

infer that in the conference much stronger wor s a 
Why, even the aide-de-camp was to tell the ambassador of a gre 
power that the king would not receive him again, “ h 

Lore to say to him! Finally the old 

instigation of Eulenburg or of one of the a^-de-c p, h PP 
upon the idea that this rejection should 
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ing effect. Both the generals lose their appetite. They “ refused to 
eat and drink. In repeated examination of the document, I dwelt 
upon the authorisation from His Majesty which it contained. . . . 
I put a few questions to Moltke, asking him what he thought 
about the state of our military preparations, and how long would 
be required to get ready in view of the imminent danger of war.” 
Moltke answered that a prompt outbreak would be more ad¬ 
vantageous to Prussia than a postponement. Thereupon Bis¬ 
marck picked up his monster pencil, and, in presence of his 
guests, condensed the cipher despatch for publication In the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“After the news that the hereditary prince of Hohenzollem 
had renounced all pretensions to the Spanish crown had Java 
officially communicated to the imperial French government by the 
royal Spanish government, the French ambassador in Ems made 
a further demand of the king, asking for authority to telegraph 
0 Paris to the effect that His Majesty t],c king plclgcl ln,„ s „lf 
for all future time to withhold his assent if the Hohemsollern 
candidature should be revived. His Majesty the king thereupon 

Structed tt r T e , FrenCh aMbassador “7 more, and in¬ 
structed the aide-de-camp on duty to say that His Majesty had 

nothing further to communicate to the ambassador.” 

o new words have been introduced into the despatch. It has 

ditiom E-1 Some have ^ccn left out, hut there are no ad- 
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bassador has been modified into the politer form “ nothing more 
to communicate.” Publication ^ 
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is now a round and well-filled bag which will rise quickly into the 
firmament and become visible to thousands of eyes. As thus edited, 
the despatch merely embodies the answer which Bismarck would 
rightly have made to the Frenchman, thus forcing him to choose 
between the alternatives of war or submission. Though Liebknecht 
subsequently called this despatch “ a crime almost without par¬ 
allel in history ”, the crime was not Bismarck’s. The crime lay in 
this, that the forms of society and government were such as to 
allow two or three men to start a war without asking the opinion 
of the people. 

Furthermore, Bismarck wanted to take William by surprise, 
lie was thinking of the king when he made this lightning resolu¬ 
tion which, as always throughout his life in similar cases, was the 
fitting crown to years of thought. Bismarck wished to strike 
when the iron was hot, for to-morrow the king’s wife, and the day 
after to-morrow the king’s son, would speak in favour of peace. 
In actual fact, by publishing this despatch, Bismarck made war 
inevitable without having even asked his master. That, for a brief 
time, the king had been bellicose we learn from a second Ems 
telegram, despatched after the first had already been sent out to 
the world. This second Ems telegram reports a third refusal to 
give audience to Benedetti, a refusal couched in the following 
terms: “What His Majesty said this morning was His Majesty’s 
last word in the matter, and His Majesty can only remind you of 
Ms previous statement.” Thus was Bismarck’s editing of the first 


telegram confirmed! 

The chancellor’s action was logical, seeing that the com¬ 
mander-in-chief had declared the moment favourable, and seemg 
that the developments of the last few years had shown war to 
be inevitable—if the creation of a real Germany were to be 
achieved. Since, as psychologist, he knew that in great measure 
his success would depend upon the mood of Europe, he seized his 
opportunity as the best likely to offer; for, not only in substance, 
but also in form, he appeared to be the challenged party. If to us 
of a later generation it can ever seem that the future unification 
of a people can be worth fighting for, it is certainly true that 
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our French neighbours could not have been in a worse plight 
morally than they were when a war which they themselves wanted 
in order to prevent German unification was thus forced upon them. 

Above all, however, that afternoon, Bismarck had been aide to 
find a motive and a situation which would inflame even the last 
Francophil Bavarian and the last Prussophobe Wurtemberger to 
common wrath. Three days later, the myriad mouths of the people 
had created a legend about the peaceful old king taking his 
morning walk at the spa, and the wicked Frenchman lying in wait 
for him, ambushed in a thicket like an assassin. All this, Bis¬ 
marck’s prophetic eyes had seen in a flash when he was editing 
the despatch which, ere midnight tolled, was to fire so dread a 
shot in the capitals of Europe. 


A week later, speeches from the throne, issued simultaneously 
m Berlin and Paris, informed the world that an enemy had forced 
the nation to unsheathe the sword. God, who sustained the right¬ 
eous cause of our forefathers, will sustain our righteous cause also : 
and so on, and so on. Both parliaments called their electors to 
arms, voted their electors’ money, gnashed their teeth —without 
really knowing, or even hating, the enemy. For the first time in 
modern history, there appeared during these July days in both 
countries certain persons, groups as yet rather than masses, who 
opposed the war. An appeal to the workers of all nations, issued 
from Pans, contained the following words: “In the eye of all 
the workers, a war to redress the balance of power or to support 
a dynast, can be nothing else than criminal foil,” A m.mllr of 
addresses and manifestoes sounded the same noi. Uchoos from 
eranees in the Saron and Bavarian legislative assemblies 

to sLi T" ““ R1 ‘” e - "» «* venture 

himself to do th* ™ J ' f ' t J“ t t! “ £ocial;st orator could bring 
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Karl Marx on the War of 1870 

ingmen’s Association declared that the workers must take part 
in the German war of defence, hut must resist any attempt to 
extend it into an offensive war. 

The feeling that the French were the attacking party in¬ 
fluenced the radicals in the chambers. In Paris, after Thiers’ and 
Gambetta’s fiery speeches, ten men refused to vote the war 
credits. In Berlin, Liebknecht and Behel abstained from voting, 
for they wished to avoid defending either Bismarck’s policy or 
Napoleon’s. Among the Social Democrats, there was criticism 
of this attitude. At first, in one of the socialist papers, we read: 
“Napoleon’s victory would signify a defeat of the workers 
throughout Europe, and the complete break-up of Germany. . . . 
Our interest demands Napoleon’s annihilation, being here in har¬ 
mony with the interests of the French people.” Three days later, 
in the same journal: “Let German Cassarism and French C®sar- 
ism fight matters out in the company of the dividend hunters. 
We proletarians have nothing to do with the war.” Next day a 
manifesto was issued in the opposite sense. People even went so 
far as to talk of a “Liebknecht monarchy”, although he had 
favoured the refusal to vote the credits. 

With European breadth of view, Karl Marx wrote to Engels 
in the very first days: “The singing of the Marseillaise is a 
parody, like the whole of the second empire. ... In Prussia, 
there is no need for such monkey tricks: Jesus my Confidence ■ and 
Hope, sung by William I., Bismarck on the right and Stieber 
(chief of police) on the left, is the German Marseillaise. The 
German philistine seems positively delighted that he now has a 
chance of giving free scope to his inborn servility. Who would 
have thought it possible that twenty-two years after 1848 a 
national war in Germany should find such theoretical expression 
as tins?” But there was, as yet, no echo to the conversation 

between the two exiles! 

Europe’s sympathies were with France, for every one was 
afraid of Prussia. In order to mould British opinion m t e way 
he wanted, Bismarck sent the “Times” a facsimile of the draft 
proposal which he had secured from Benedetti during the Lux- 
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emburg negotiations—the proposal in which Napoleon had 
agreed to the unification of Germany on condition that he should 
be free to annex Belgium. Benedetti answered officially to the 
effect that the idea had been Bismarck’s, and that the document 
had been written from Bismarck’s dictation. Bismarck rejoined 
that he had frequently discussed the matter with Napoleon, and 
that had he not now published the document, the emperor, after 
completing his military preparations, would certainly have pro¬ 
posed, in face of an unarmed Europe, and with the aid of a mil¬ 
lion soldiers, to gratify his wishes at Belgium’s cost—just as 
Bismarck himself had proposed before the first shot had been 
fired in the year 1866. 

Benedetti’s main point is sound; and if Europe believes him, 
this merely shows that people are aware of the cunning with 
which Bismarck does'his work. “There is only one good thing 
about the matter,” wrote Engels; “that now all the dirty linen 
will be washed in public, and that there will be an end of the 
trickery between Bismarck and Bonaparte.” 

What no one in Germany then knew (for the fact only came 
to hght m 1926 when the correspondence of Queen Victoria was 
published) was, how blind hatred for Bismarck led, not only 
rrncess Victoria of Prussia who was of English birth, but also 
her husband, into intrigues against the fatherland. When the 
war was over, the crown prince paid a visit to England, and 
Queen victoria wrote in her journal: 

tp ;;°tr e ’ J ? y 81> 1S71 -~ A ver y fine day. Breakfast in the 
tent. Afterwards met good Fritz and talked with him of the 
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unorinXlt’ T 7 “ “ d ° Ubt ener g etic &nd clever, but bad, 

Slth 7 aU ‘ P Tr fUl; ^ 18 iQ faCt the em P eror ’ wldch 
iTaU MB r Sm Cann0t M P a8 the 

edltti Fritf PU “ ed ’ Sald t0 bG P r °P° sed B«„- 

peror* Nanoleo ™ V- Was ^ uite as much Bismarck’s as the em- 
P ror Napoleons doing. That he felt they were living on a 

d y SdTo T ^ Sh ° Uld ^ bC 8Urprfsed * Bfa-JS 1! 

day tried to make war on England.” Such was the gratitude of 
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the heir of the Hohcnzollern to the man who six months before 
had won for him the much desired imperial crown! 

Once more, as in the year 1866, every one goes over to Bis¬ 
marck’s policy as soon as the guns, which he does not himself 
aim, seem to justify his course. Once again, as on the evening 
after Koniggratz, immediately the first battle was over, that of¬ 
ficer might have repeated his remark, with an adaptation to the 
new circumstances: “ Since the attack has been successful, you 
are a great man; but if the enemy had made his way across the 
Rhine, you would now be the greatest of rascals! ” 

This time, too, the statesman had to intervene within a few 


weeks. When, during the night after the battle of Sedan, the 
unhappy Wimpffen begged Moltke to spare the French army, 
and urged him to win over the French nation by his magnanim¬ 
ity, Bismarck interposed: “One can count upon a prince’s grat¬ 
itude, but not upon a nation’s, least of all upon the gratitude 
of the French nation. In France there are no permanent rela¬ 
tionships. There is a continuous change of governments and 
dynasties, and the extant government is not bound by the pledges 
of its predecessor. The French are a jealous people; they took 
our victory at Koniggratz amiss, although it did them no harm. 
How can any magnanimity be expected from them, such as would 
lead them to forgive us for Sedan!” Unconditional surrender ot 
the whole army, without weapons or colours, is demanded. 

With such austerity docs Bismarck open his policy agains 
the French republic (foreseeing that to-morrow there wi e a 
republic) ; and he will remain equally harsh during the nego 1 a- 
tions of the next six months. His policy is an inexorable one, a 
conqueror’s policy, quite different from that whic e P ur 
at Nikolsburg. One of his reasons, the inconstancy o 
governments, has just been named, others will follow. Th. pobey 
tails him to the annexation of Lorraine, and has mcalcul.ble 

rgZZj on the morning of September M. he is 

to Napoleon, and meet, the on, 

rounded by officers on horseback, I had my revoi 
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and when I found myself quite alone facing him and the six 
officers, I may involuntarily have glanced at the pistol. Perhaps 
I instinctively moved my hand towards it, and this, I suppose, 
was noticed by the emperor, for he became ashen pale.” At this 
instant the characters of the two men and the nature of their 
meeting are summed up as if in an epigram. The victor suddenly 
finds himself face to face with his enemy, one against six, and, 
with a natural movement, grips his revolver, which he has with 
him in case of need; the vanquished, in his carriage, notes the 
movement and turns pale; both know perfectly well that there 
will be no shooting, and yet they react instinctively as if a shot 
might be fired at any moment. 


xiixcept 


* .. ™ miervicw, uie conversation oe- 

tween the two men in a poor cottage by the roadside, is of little 
importance. Bismarck, who was chivalrous and cautious, subse¬ 
quently spoke of it as a “ cotillion conversation ”, and in it, all 
too late, agreed with the emperor that neither of them had 
wanted the war. At this hour, our great hater did not, expe¬ 
rience any of the voluptuousness of revenge such as he hud en * 
joyed m other circumstances. The interlocutor, the man who 
pi i j bemoaned his impotence, was not Gramont, but Nn- 
poleon, whom Bismarck, thirteen years earlier, had described m 

BismTrl aCC °T t ’ ^ P ° SSeSSed of a disposition. 

, , ad never hated Napoleon; sometimes he hud been 

Notit 7 ?T’ ^ ^ always tried t0 win om. 

look IT 7 . T n his defeated adversa ry as a man may 

his only feeT ^ t’ ^ kngth con< l uered woman, for whom 

Jus only feeling is one of sympathy. 

On S ttfr tiaUy ’ - tIUS captured em Peror is a nuisance to him. 
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cupied! Tor the enemy army had been annihilated, captured, or 
completely encircled; the leaderless nation would break up into 
parties, and would yield in its weakness. Had Bismarck carried 
out- this idea then as he had done four years earlier, he would 
have put the crown upon his statecraft at Nikolsburg. But if it 
had been difficult to keep the king and the generals from making a 
triumphal entry into Vienna, it was impossible to persuade them 
to renounce this triumph over Paris. The general staff was fore¬ 
armed against, such civilian follies, and the civilian knew that his 
promotion to the rank of general since the days of Koniggratz 
counted for nothing. When Bismarck was getting into the train 
which was to carry him to the front, he had overheard Podbielski’s 
remark: “We have taken our precautions this time, so that Bis¬ 
marck shall not be able to have things all his own way!” 

Above all, what now forced his hand was the call that came 


from the whole German nation. After Koniggratz, Germany had 
feared the occupation of Vienna rather than desired it. Now 
the German press demanded the annexation of Alsace “as a 
guarantee against a future attack by our hereditary enemies. 

The only Germans who declared that the war had been ended 
with the fall of Napoleon were the socialists. On September 4th, 
the republic had been proclaimed in Paris. On the 5th, m many 
German mass meetings, sympathy with this republic was ex 
pressed. Henceforward, the working-class papers headed every 
issue with large capitals: “A just peace with France! No an¬ 
nexations! Punishment of Bonaparte and his accomplices.’ A 
manifesto penned by Karl Marx was circulated throughout Ger¬ 
many, prophesying that the annexation of Alsace would lead to 
« mortal enmity between the two countries, to a truce instead ot 
a peace.” Thereupon some martinet of a stay-at-home genera 
had the members of the party committee arrested, an sen m 
chains to a fortress. When Johann Jacoby, w o a ma 
speech in Konigsberg condemning the idea of annexa “ ns , was 
likewise arrested, stalwart democrats were greatly stirred 

craving for Alsace-Lorraine,” wrote Marx as ea y y Prussian 
die of August, “ seems to prevail m two classes, m 
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camarilla, and among the pot-valiant patriots of South Germany. 
It would be a terrible misfortune, likely to divide Europe, and 
more specifically Germany, in twain. . . . The Prussians might 
have learned from their own history that permanent guarantees 
against a war of revenge by a beaten opponent cannot be obtained 
by dismemberment, etc.” At first, Bismarck seemed to be of the 
same way of thinking. 

“The German people, and the French people as well,” he had 
insisted in the speech from the throne at the outbreak of the 
war, “both of them enjoying and desiring the blessings of Chris¬ 
tian civilisation and increasing prosperity, are summoned to a 
more wholesome rivalry than the bloody rivalry of arms. The 
rulers of France have known how to exploit, by a deliberate mis¬ 
guidance on behalf of personal interests and passions, the justi¬ 
fied and sensitive self-esteem of our great neighbour nation.” No 
citizen of the world could have spoken more clearly or with more 
dignity than Bismarck thus, on the first day of the war, spoke to 
the enemy, and at the same time to Europe. Never did any states¬ 
man more plainly distinguish between a nation and its govern¬ 
ment. The only thing which Bismarck, in the urgency of the 
hour, may perhaps have failed to allow for, was the likelihood 
of so speedy a collapse of Napoleon’s rule and personality. If 
he did realise the imminence of such an eventuality, he certainly 
orgot or failed to appreciate the impression which it was likely 
to make upon some of his fellow countrymen. 

Nay more! In the middle of August, when King William set 

lows r Ti! h T 1 ’ Blsmarck be S an Ws proclamation as fol- 

attack / , er , e Emperor Na P oleon ha d by sea and by land 
attacked the German nation, which desired and still desires to 
live at peace with the French neonle » 

Frederick Charles issued an army order: “The P^X'pwmle 

r„Sw lh w,,e * her w!siei to %i “ * M °° dy «>• “S""'" 1 

Its neighbour there was no ground for hostility.” 

But what happened now? When, five weeks after the issue of 

enter P drt lfeSt0eS ’ ^ ^ re P ublican minister for foreign affairs 
entered the conqueror’s headquarters, in order to ask foTa tru” 
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Jules Favre 

during the election of a national assembly, had not Jules Favre good 
ground to hope that this sharp differentiation between Napoleon 
and the French people was something more than a phrase? Could 
not the opponents of the war, in both countries, count upon a 
recognition of the peaceful sentiments which the French had 
shown by the overthrow of the former bellicose government and 
by the elevation of their opponents to power—by the sudden 
and radical transformation of the empire into a republic? Had 
not Thiers and Favre, at the critical moment, condemned the 
war; had not they and their friends refused to vote the war 
credits; had they not now become leaders of the republic? 

Theory, alas, does not always realise itself in fact, and the 
winning of half a dozen battles had made a difference. This very 
Bismarck, who in the speech from the throne had expressed his 
sympathy with the great neighbour nation because it had been 
misled by those who were pursuing personal interests, the very 
Bismarck who in his manifesto of the middle of August had said 
that the Gentians still wished to live at peace with the French, 
now issues two circulars to the envoys in which he declares that 
the whole German nation is responsible for the war of conquest. 
When Favre explains to him that the French have driven out 
their war-making emperor, that they want peace, and offer com¬ 
pensation, Bismarck, to whom an adventurous emissary from 
the Fan press Kugenie has also made his way, rejoins: 

“We have no concern with the form of your government. If 
•we find that it suits our interest to restore Napoleon, we shall 
bring him back to Paris. . . . Were I certain that your policy 
is the policy of France, I would induce the king to withdraw 
without asking for a fragment of land or for a single farthing. 
But you represent nothing more than an insignificant minority. 
We have no warranty either from you or from any governmen 
that may tome after you. We have to think of our own future 
safety, and we shall demand the whole of Alsace together with 

a part of Lorraine and the town of Metz.” 

There stands Jules Favre, Parisian lawyer, pale of face, his 
great heard in disorder. He picks up his “dusty overcoat and 
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crumpledhat ”, saying: “We will not cede one inch, of our territory 
or one stone of our fortresses! ” Yet the angry Bismarck pleases 
him. He speaks of the German statesman as “ imposing and harsh 
but his harshness is mitigated by a natural and almost kindly 
simplicity. He received me civilly and seriously, without any af¬ 
fectation or stiffness, promptly assuming - a benevolent and frank 
demeanour, which he retained to the end.” 

Bismarck’s change of mood has decisive results, which entail 
disastrous consequences for half a century thenceforward. There 
really has been a change of mood; for the happenings of the next 
few months show that, despite all the generals, he can get his 
way with the peacefully disposed king. His demand that the 
German realm shall be safeguarded by the surrender of Alsace 
an orrame, that peace shall be guaranteed in this and no 
other way, shows that his understanding must be clouded. 11 is 
but a year since, in confidential talk with Keyserling, he said: 

esides ’ 11 Prussia were to gain the victory over Prance, 
what would be the result? Supposing we did win Alsace, we should 
are to maintain our conquest and to keep Strasburg perpet- 

1 % e 5T7 W ° Uld bG an im P° ssibI £ position, for in 

have a bad W” ^ aUieS ~ ana ™ 

msteldoTa^™ 7**“ ° f “ Marx ’ s idea: a truce 

had beef ) 7“ “^ had seen that war was coming, and 

had been glad enough to see this, for in those days the only 

man reab^N ^ establishmt ‘ nt of the Ger- 

man realm. Never had Bismarck’s thoughts and wishes turned 

qStone 7^7 that nei S hboilr was an .m- 

SfoZtlTZ 1 ! kpse . of years, the French hud 

years hfd tS T^h TT * ** ^ 

none of the memorials or sn 7““ • g ° t UP ° n Fr<inch ncrve »* 
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“hereditary enemies” HeVd Ti*** ^ ***** telked aboufc 

did he “r Id? , " J °‘. l0Ve ** French — but whom 

Now, suddenly and m . way which „„ one could 
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have expected after reading his last proclamations, he finds that 
one of the objects of the war is to safeguard a realm which has 
only been brought into existence through this very war. There is 
a complete reversal of the essential trend of his international 
policy* All in a moment, Bismarck, the architect, develops into 
a conqueror. 

Why, asks Europe, should not these territories become neu¬ 
tral, since that is what they themselves wish? “In that case,” 
replies Bismarck, later, in the Reichstag, “ there would have been 
forged a chain of neutral States extending from the North Sea 
to the Swiss Alps, which would have made it impossible for us 
to attack France by land. ... We are accustomed to respect 
treaties and neutralities [hear, hear!]. . . . France would have 
been provided with a protective girdle against us; but we, so 
long as our navy was not able to cope with the French navy, 
should not have been protected against an attack by sea. Tins 
was one reason, though only a secondary one.” The main reason 
was that Belgium and Switzerland really wished to be independent 
and neutral States; whereas Alsace and Lorraine did not. “We 
could only expect that the strong French elements which will 
long remain in the territories — elements which, by their in¬ 
terests, sympathies, and memories are bound to France would, 
in the event of a new Franco-German war, have influenced this 
neutral State ... to attach itself to France again. . . . There 
was, therefore?, nothing else for us to do than to take these areas 
of land, with their fortresses, wholly into German power, so as 
to defend them as a strong glacis of Germany against France, and 
in order to remove the starting-point of a prospective Frenc 
onslaught several days’ marches farther away.. 

u The first obstacle to the realisation of this idea was, ... 
the hostility of the inhabitants. . . • There were one and a half 
million Gennans who were endowed with all the merits of the 
German character while living as members of a nation which 
ban other merits, but not these: their qualities gave them a 

privileged position-It is part of the German character 

that every stock wants its own peculiar kind of superiority, e 
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pecially as against its nearest neighbours. Behind the Alsatian 
or the Lorrainer, so long as he was French, stood Paris with its 
splendour and France with its unified greatness. He confronted 
the German with the feeling ‘ Paris is mine’. . . . It is an actual 
fact that this hostility existed, . . . and that it is our duty to 
overcome it by patience. We Germans have many means. On the 
whole it is our practice to rule, sometimes less skilfully, though 
in the long run more benevolently and humanely, than do the 
French statesmen [laughter].... But we must not be too ready 
to flatter ourselves that the end is close at hand, that in Alsace 
as far as German sentiments are concerned the conditions will 
soon be like those that prevail in Thuringia.” 

Through all these reasonable and just considerations breathes 
the careful concern of the statesman. If, after a victorious peace, 
he ventures to tell his fellow countrymen, with regard to the 
spoils of war, that he had had no choice but to take them, this 
gives us yet another proof that he had not taken these spoils 
without long and anxious thought. Why, then, did he take them? 

evera years afterwards, he will assure representatives of the 
new provinces that Alsace and Lorraine were annexed by him 
reluctantly, and only under pressure from the military chiefs. 

The first reasons are to be found in the mood of the army and 
its leaders. There have been great battles, heavy losses; the en¬ 
emy is ill-prepared and can no longer defend his fortresses; the 

BWrckh 6 gCne T 1S are drUnk WitH Vict0ry - Bu ' si<1< ‘« 
nelTo a definite hostilit F towards his arrogant 

across the’Rh° not tolerata a power equal to their own 
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political line of the Hirer Main.” But this realist consideration 
concerned only Alsace, and no more than a part of that province. 

Moreover, Bismarck himself laughed at the Pan-German phra¬ 
seology with which the country behind the fighting line fanned the 
flames of its moral enthusiasm. “What we want are the for¬ 
tresses. The idea about Alsace having been primitively German 
is an invention of the professors.” He knew that the attitude of 
the Great Elector towards Louis XIV. had been the main rea¬ 
son for the loss of Alsace, and that therefore the Hohenzollern 
had tile slightest possible claim to the province. Nor was he slow 
to realize the danger of the annexation of Lorraine, for he said 
as early as September 6th: “I do not want the annexation of 
Lorraine, but the generals consider Metz indispensable, since it 
represents the value of a force of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men.” Shortly afterwards he remarked to an English di¬ 
plomatist: “ We have no desire for Alsace or Lorraine. France 
xnay have these provinces upon conditions that will make it im¬ 
possible for her to use them as a platform from which to begin 
war against us. What we must have is Strasburg and Metz.” 

But the most far-reaching of the grounds upon which Bis¬ 
marck forced himself to accept the necessity for an annexation 
that seemed so risky was the thought of the unified German 
realm which was about to be created. It seemed to him that peo¬ 
ple’s rigid minds would only become fluid and pliable under the 
influence of “a common wrath.” Now the allied Germans had a 
pledge of their union, this joint possession. He was convinced 
that the need for wedding North Germany and South Germany 
would become obvious to both when they had to join hands in 
Hie rearing of this new shoot. 

It was on the day of the battle of Sedan that Delbriick, Bis¬ 
marck’s confidant, coined the epigram: “Out of the Reichsland 
[the imperial provinces of Alsace and Lorraine] will grow the 
Reich [the German empire].” 
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XVIII 


Bismarck marches forward towards his empire with the tran¬ 
quillity of a master. When, after the first battle, in which Prus¬ 
sians were slain side by side with Bavarians, people began to 
write in the Berlin newspapers that William must become em¬ 
peror, Bismarck had the Bavarian envoy informed that he was 
indignant at such utterances, and that no one had any thought 
of limiting Bavaria’s independence. “On the contrary, we shall 
be eternally grateful to our glorious ally. There is no need 
to seek or to make the unity of Germany, for it already exists*’* 
The policy he will pursue for the next three months will he that 
of a wealthy firm which allows lesser ones to seek amalgamation* 
When he sends Delbriick to Dresden, it is only to accept the pro¬ 
posals from that quarter. To the Wiirtembcrgers he says: “ We 
are awaiting your offers.” He was determined to listen to all the 
voices, and then to do as he thought best. 


in very truth, when our nation of individualists tried to get 
together, every one had a different plan. All the tribes, all the 
classes, all the parties, and finally all the different “philoso¬ 
phies”, were in conflict, each of them resolute that; there should 
be no Germany if Germany could only come into existence m 
accordance with some one else’s recipe. The Prussian nationalists 
wanted a federation of German princedoms in which the Iloheu- 
zollern would rule supreme; the liberals would only have a Ger¬ 
many m which the people were supreme; the king would hear 
nothing of emperor and empire, and aimed only at the drafting 
of treaties for a joint army; the crown prince wanted the em¬ 
pire, and the subjection of his royal cousins to the authority of 
the imperial crown. Only in Baden did prince and people wish 
for an empire under Prussian hegemony. In Bavaria, the govern¬ 
ment desired a South German Federation including Austria, 
while the great towns would fain have joined the North German 
onederation and the king would have prefer ml that there 
should be no federation of any kind. In Wurtemberg, the queen 
intrigued against Prussia, and the liberals wanted only to join a 
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democratic North Germany. In Hesse, the powerful minister pro¬ 
posed a constitution for the German realm of a kind which he 
did not himself want; he proposed it because he knew that the 
chancellor did not want it either, and that his proposal would 
introduce general confusion. Finally they all made their way to 
Versailles, for there Bismarck was sitting beside the furnace and 
was making ready homunculus in his phial. 

The crown prince of Prussia seemed to be the man of the 
future* and was thus in a sense the most important figure, see¬ 
ing that the first emperor was in his seventy-fourth year. Since 
the outbreak of the war, there had been grave differences be¬ 
tween Frederick and Bismarck. The crown prince had a romanti¬ 
cist dynastic-democratic dream of the new empire. He wanted 
Prussia to be merged in Germany. Nothing was to be left to the 
other German princes beyond titles, right and honour, and seats 
in an Upper House. The Hohenzollem were to have the imperial 
crown and the essential authority; the government was to be 
carried on by an imperial ministry responsible to the Reichstag. 
As early as the middle of August, during the German advance, 
he had disclosed this scheme to his confidant, Gustav Freytag, 
when the two were together in a Vosges village. “He was strongly 
moved, his eyes shone, and he said: 6 1 must become emperor! 
Freytag goes on: “I looked at him in dismay. He had wrapped 
himself in his general’s cloak in such a way that it enveloped his 
tall figure like a royal mantle. He had put on the golden chain 
of the Hohenzollem (which it was not usually his way to wear 
in camp), and he strode proudly up and down the village green. 
Obviously, his mind filled with a sense of the importance of the 
imperial idea, he had dressed himself for his imaginary part. 

His friend, the man of letters, vainly warned him of all the 
dangers that impended, prophesying as follows: “The simple 
blue uniform of the Hohenzollem will in the end become nothing 
more than a memory of the past. . . . With the genera in¬ 
crease in well-being, it is already difficult to maintain the old 
discipline and simplicity in the officers’mess. That will only be pos¬ 
sible in the future if our rulers continue to set us a good example 
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of simplicity. . . . And, as has happened before, a servile spirit 
will spread among the people, a spirit of courtly adulation which 
will be quite out of keeping with our old Prussian loyalty. . . . 
Every movement towards an extreme evokes its opposite, and 
there is a strong democratic undertow running in our century. 
If, owing to great disasters and to misrule, differences tend to 
spread throughout the people some day, even the most venerable 
among the ruling families will be in great danger. Already our 
princes have come to resemble actors upon the stage, facing, 
amid loud applause and overwhelmed with bouquets, the approval 
of an enthusiastic audience, while hidden beneath the trapdoors 
are waiting the demons that will annihilate all these splendours 1 ” 
The crown prince let Freytag have his say, and, at the end of 
this wonderful forecast, broke out with: “ Now, you listen to 
me! What was the answer to so notable a warning? Nothing 
more than this, that King William, when asked by Napoleon 
which monarch should have precedence at the Paris exhibition 
— the tsar of Russia or the king of Prussia — had said that, the 
tsar must have the premier place. “No Hohenzollcm will have to 
say that again! It will no longer apply to any of the Hohenzol- 
lern Such was the crown prince’s fierce conclusion. “These 
woids, said Freytag, “enabled me to see deep into his mind. 
He was filled with sovereign pride, so that I felt it would be use¬ 
less to utter another word of dissuasion.” A dozen similar scenes 
convinced the man of letters that such feelings held unrestricted 
sway m the prince’s mind. 

After the battle of Sedan, the crown prince mooted the im¬ 
perial question m conversation with Bismarck, but Bismarck was 
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. . . had failed to awaken in him the sacred fire, what was left 
but to yield to the inevitable? Prussian officials in the royal serv¬ 
ice can never rise higher than Berlinese parochialism! . . . Woe 
unto those who cannot learn the truth even from such mighty 
times as our own; whom nothing can teach; who can never learn 
wisdom! ” 

That is the judgment which the heir to the throne of Prus¬ 
sia confides to his diary concerning the Prussian minister presi¬ 
dent, at the very time when the German empire is about to be 
established. The great statesman whose greatness is thus de¬ 
rided by the use of quotation marks, is “an official in the royal 
Prussian service.” Woe to him because he has not learned any¬ 
thing from the German war! Frederick’s opinion of October 1870 
and his indiscretion of August 1871 give plain proof of the pro¬ 
gressive decay of the dynasty. The good old king seems a hero 
beside the son. 

Soon afterwards the heir to the throne comes into personal 
conflict with the statesman. Frederick insists that Bismarck must 
force the rulers of the southern States to make up their minds 
at length, must threaten them, and thus bring about a union. 
“ No danger will arise from our showing these States that we 
are determined. If we deal with them resolutely and in the proper 
spirit, you will see that you have not yet fully realised your own 
power! ” 

Bismarck: “We are in the field side by side with our allies, 
and, were it only for this reason, we cannot threaten them. That 
would merely drive them into Austria’s arms.” 

Frederick: “What matter? There could be nothing simpler 
than to proclaim the empire by a majority of the princes here 
present, and simply announce a constitution! All the kings would 

have to submit to this pressure!” 

Bismarck: “King William himself cannot be moved to such a 

Frederick: “If you don’t wish it, Your Excellency, that is 
certainly enough to make it impossible to move the king to a 
step.” 
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Bismarck: “For the moment we must leave the development 
of the German problem to time.” 

Frederick: “For my part, since I represent the future, I can¬ 
not regard such hesitation with indifference!” 

Bismarck: “The crown prince would do well to refrain from 
expressing such views.” 

Frederick: “I protest in the strongest way possible against 
having my mouth closed in this fashion. No one but His Majesty 
has the authority to tell me what X may or may not say!” 

Bismarck: “If the crown prince orders me, I shall act as he 
directs.” 

Frederick: “I have no orders to give Count Bismarck, and I 
protest against this utterance!” 

Bismarck: “I shall at any moment be ready to make way for 
any other person whom you think better fitted than myself to 
carry on affairs.” 


me crown prince was fully entitled to criticise. He was nowise 
pledged to bend to Bismarck’s will. His father had given power 
to a man whose ideas of statecraft ran counter to his own. Be¬ 
cause part of the bourgeoisie wanted a more independent Ger¬ 
many, that was no reason why the heir to the throne should not. 
want the same thing. His ideas of statecraft, however, should 
have been the outcome of personal experience, should have he, n 
intimately felt, should have been his own religion. In actual fact, 
they had been instilled into his mind by some one cleverer than 
imse e general design of the web is not his. It is a blue 
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but he does not want to be primus inter pares. Yet this should 
have been his motto. In his arrogance, he degrades the other 
German kings to the position of rebellious nobles who are to be 
threatened and coerced; and when he tells Bismarck that the 
latter underestimates his own strength, we hear a reproach which 
Bismarck himself can never have heard before, and we cannot 
but. smile. It never occurs to this military officer that he is 
betraying his companions-in-arms when he proposes to turn 
against, them the power he has gained with their aid; in such 
faithlessness he is quite different from his father. How much 
more sterling than this pseudo-democrat appears Bismarck, the 
Junker, who has in the past mocked at the “ godless and lawless 
megalomania of the German princes ”; who would gladly have 
depostal the whole lot of them, just as the rulers of Hanover and 
Nassau had been deposed—not for the sake of insignia, but 
for the sake of actual power, which he would never allow to be 
inf ringed by any Reichstag. At such moments, when characters 
art' revealed, the times become “tremendous”, not in respect of 
cannonades and attacks — for we are not speaking of the violence 
of armies, which is not to be compared with the tactics of a 
mighty intelligence. 

None the less, the man of genius is sailing against the wind 
of the lime, whereas the heir, a weakling, is being driven along 
by it! For it is this same crown prince who, aptly summarising, 
writes on New Year’s Eve: “It seems at the moment as if we were 
neither loved nor respected, but simply feared. We are regarded 
as capable of any crime, and mistrust in us continually increases. 
That is not the outcome of this war alone. —To such a point 
has the theory discovered by Bismarck and acted upon by him 
for years, the theory of blood and iron, brought us! What is 
the use of power, warlike renown, splendour, if hatred and mis¬ 
trust meet us everywhere? . . . Bismarck has made us great 
and powerful, but he has robbed us of our friends, the sympathy 
of the world, and our peace of minds. I am still firmly convinced 
that without blood and iron Germany could have made moral 
conquests, could have become united, free, and powerful, simply 
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through her own good right. . . . The bold Junker, a man of 
violence, had other views. In 1864, his quarrels and intrigues made 
the victory of a good cause difficult. In 1866, he defeated Austria 
without unifying Germany. . . . How difficult it will be to coun¬ 
teract the blind idolisation of rude force and outward success; 
how difficult to enlighten people’s minds; how difficult to guide 
ambition and competitive zeal back towards beautiful and healthy 
aims! ” 


J.nese are words suited to Aristides the Just, or Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. They are such as Freytag or Liebknecht could speak here 
and now. But they ill become the leader of an army who has 
such a man as Blumenthal among his field marshals, who wants 
to coerce his fellow princes and allies into submission, who does 
not wish to consult the people, but proposes simply to proclaim 
the constitution and then to wear the ermine with dignity and 
charm—after the manner of his rehearsal on the village green. 
Besides, he has not understood the history of the last decade, 
for why was the Danish war a “good cause”, unless because 
the duchies had come to Prussia? Why was Austria defeated, 
Austria for whose preservation he had himself supported Bis¬ 
marck s demands in Nikolsburg? Why did the chancellor of the 
, e ™an Confederation delay the accession of the South, 
which he had at last brought to pass, thanks to his policy of 
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moiling the whole German Reichstag to Versailles; and although 
this primarily seems nothing more than a threat directed against 
the hesitant princes, Bismarck is the man to change his threat 
into earnest; indeed, he has already allotted the quarters in the 
palace. Meanwhile, the ministers of the four southern States 
come and go. Bavaria, however, objects to twenty-two points in 
the draft, Bismarck is obdurate. The ministers go back to Munich. 
Everything is at a standstill as before. 

Now Bismarck makes as if he proposed to come to terms with 
Baden and Wlirtemburg alone, Baden being very ready to do 
this seeing that Bavaria seeks aggrandisement at the cost of the 
Badenese Palatinate. Then the postal service, the railways, and 
the telegraphs, raise their voices! The armies of the different 
German territories want to have distinctive uniforms; German 
unity is near to being shipwrecked on the colour of a collar! One 
of the Badenese ministers says of Bismarck: “He displayed most 
wonderfully tender sensibilities towards the interests of the 
States, not Infringing these without good reason; whilst he was 
ready to ignore the most important of Bavarian interests when 
the higher interests of the German realm made this necessary. 55 
Since he wants the empire to come into being, he gives way as 
regards the details of uniforms and suchlike bagatelles. Unity 
in reached. Except for Bavaria, everything seems ready, and 
the parties to the negotiation wish to sign. Then the queen of 
Wurtemherg, a Russian, intervenes. Under pressure from an in¬ 
triguing baron, she makes her husband, who is weak of will, tel¬ 
egraph dissent, saying it will be better to wait for Bavaria. 
Bismarck, outwardly calm, shows his anger when he is among his 
intimates, falls ill, and deliberates whether it may not be advisable 
to mobilise the South German masses against their governments. 

Now the Bavarians have cocked their crests again. When 
they put in an appearance a fortnight later, much more has to 
he conceded to them. Provision for a diplomatic committee under 
the presidency of Bavaria is made in the constitution. The Ba¬ 
varian postal service, railway system, and telegraphs, are to be 
independent; so is the Bavarian army in peace time. When, 
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German Unity is Achieved 

finally, Munich gets its way in the matter of taxes upon beer 
and spirits, Bismarck has at length secured what he wants — 44 & 
satisfied Bavaria, which signs the agreement.” 

This November evening, after the conference, Bismarck, glass 
in hand, comes into the salon and sits down among his collabora¬ 
tors : 44 The Bavarian treaty is ready and signed. German unity 
is achieved, and the emperor will reign. It is an event. The news¬ 
papers will not be satisfied; and any one who writes history after 
the usual manner . . . will be able to say, 4 The silly idiot might 
have asked more, for they would have had to give way % and such 
a historian might be right about the 4 had to.’ But what use are 
treaties if one 4 has to’? I know they have gone away satisfied. 
The treaty has its defects, but it is all the more firmly fashioned 
for that; what is lacking can be made up in future. ... I con¬ 
sider it one of the most important achievements of recent years.’ 11 

Then he goes on to speak in sceptical terms about the king of 
Bavaria. Abeken, who is always loyal, says: 44 But he is such a 
nice man!” 

Bismarck looks at him with astonishment, saying: u Ho are 
all of us here.” 

With such straightforwardness does Bismarck characterise the 
gieat settlement on the eve of the completion of his work. But 
when he has been sitting a little longer over his champagne, al 
ways in a mood of pensive survey, regardless of his audience, he 
says, without transition: 44 1 shall die at the age of seventy one.” 
He deduces this from a calculation whose elements are incompre¬ 
hensible to those present. 

You must not die so soon as that! Too early! We must drive 
the angel of death away! ” 

. “ Nosays Bismarck quietly, “in the year 1886. I have still 
sixteen years. It is a mystical number.’ 1 




While engaged m his realistic work at Versailles, Bismarck 
occasionally passes under the spell of historical sentiments. «* A 
marvellous world we are living in to-day,” he says on one o<- 
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casuon. “ Everything which used to stand on its feet is now stand¬ 
ing on its head. Perhaps the pope will soon be living in a Protes¬ 
tant German town; the Reichstag will come to Versailles; there 
will be a corps legislatif in Cassel; Garibaldi will be a French 
general, and there will be papal Zouaves fighting side by side 
with himl” When King Louis is expected, he says: “I should 
never have thought, that I should come to be a steward of the 
household in the Trianon. What would Napoleon, what would 
Louis XIV,, have thought of it?” 

Speaking generally, his life during these five months is spent 
in petty detail work. His moods, which are recorded in hundreds 
of conversations, show that he is in rather a depressed frame of 
mind. When he is asked how he enjoys this period, his only an¬ 
swer is: “ In political life there is no summit from which a satis¬ 
factory retrospect is possible. I do not know what will be the 
outcome of all that is being sown to-day.” Once more we have 
an avowal between Faust and Mephistopheles. On the whole 
there is more vexation and hostility in his talk than sublime emo¬ 
tion and wit. At table, he monologises. When to-day and to-mor¬ 


row are done with, and when the anecdotes of his own life are 
exhausted, the conversation nearly always turns upon hunting, 
travelling, cookery, and wines. We hardly hear a word of the 
cultural and political problems which all Germany is discussing; 
there is no mention of such matters as the interchange of letters 
between Henan and Strauss. Mushrooms and fish, roast meats 
and Wursts, Medoc and Deidesheimer, champagne and sweet 
wines — the frequency with which these are mentioned shows how 
important a part they play in Bismarck s daily life. He does n 
need quantities only, but refinements as well; m these things, 
too, we see that his nature is a dangerous mingling of strength 

and nerves. , , 

When he is invited to dine with the king, he has a good meal 

in his own house before or after, for “we get lean fare at the 
king’s table. When I note the number of cutlets, I help myself 
to only one, being afraid that if I take two some other guest 
will go hungry, for only one apiece is provided. I cant sig 
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satisfactory peace unless I get a satisfactory amount to eat 
and drink! That is part of my profession. Therefore I prefer to 
dine at home.” He repeats this remark several times when one 
of the king’s aides-de-camp is present. At dinner he actually dis¬ 
plays nationalist sentiments, declaring: “A French hare is not 
to be compared with a Pomeranian hare. The French hare has 
no gamey flavour, quite different from ours, with its lovely taste 
of heather and thyme. ... In our family, we are all good 
trencherfolk. If there were many with as good appetites as ours, 
the country would go bankrupt, and I should emigrate.” 

He goes on to complain that he cannot sleep. After a gigantic 
supper, he does not go to bed before midnight, sleeps for a little 
while, but usually wakes towards one o’clock. “I begin to think 
of all kinds of things, especially when any wrong has been done 
me. . . . Then I write letters and despatches — without getting 
up, write them in my head. Years ago, when I had first become a 
minister of State, I used to get up at night and w'rit.e them down. 
On reading them over in the morning, they seemed the crudest 
platitudes-worthy of his Serene Highness of X. I would much 
rather go to sleep, but I can’t help myself. Something goes on 
thinking and speculating in me in spite of myself.” It, becomes 
essential to him to sleep on late in the morning. No one dares 

o call him before ten or eleven, and thus he misses the military 
reports. J 
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The Sons 

a&asmate Mm* He writes to his wife: “The people here seem to 
regard me as a sort of bloodhound. Old women, when they hear 
my name, fall on their knees and beg for their lives. Attila was a 

lamb compared to me,” 

The fanciful moods of old days seldom recur now. There is 
only one record of such a mood. He writes: “ I fled from my wor¬ 
ries to-day, to gallop in the soft autumn air down the long 
straight avenue of Louis XIV., past rustling foliage and clipped 
hedges, quiet ponds and marble gods and goddesses. There was 
nothing human near me, except the sound of Joseph’s clattering 
sabre as he galloped behind me. I brooded in the homesickness 
natural to this season of the fall, when one is alone in a foreign 
land. Memories of childhood came back to me, memories of 
clipped hedges which no longer exist,” There is no other indica¬ 
tion of such imaginative moods, though here at Versailles he is 
leading a life outwardly more tranquil than that of Berlin. 

At the outset of the campaign he issued orders to his sons: “If 
either of you is wounded, let him telegraph to me at the royal 
headquarters, . . . not to your mother until I have been in¬ 
formed!” When he is with the king in August, on the evening 
after the battle near Mars-la-Tours, an officer comes up and in 
low tones makes a report to Moltke, who is also there. The gen¬ 
eral looks alarmed. Bismarck says instantly: “Does the matter 
concern me? ” 

The officer: “In the last attack made by the first dragoon 
guards. Count Herbert Bismarck fell, and Count Bill was mor¬ 
tally wounded.” 

“Where does the news come from?” 

“ From the general in command of the tenth corps.” 

Thereupon he has his horse saddled, rides off without a word, 
and in his cousin’s company ransacks the field hospitals. During 
the night he finds Bill with nothing amiss, for the lad had merely 
boon thrown; hut Herbert has been wounded by a lance. These 
hours of search were Bismarck’s most distressing experience 
since the days of his illness in Russia. If he had found his sons 
dead, as he had feared, his vital force would have been spent, 
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just as it would have been if he had had his leg amputated. He 
would have died as soon as the war was over. A life without sons 
would have seemed to him aimless. He could never have found 
compensation in his work. Although he troubled himself very 
little about their upbringing, his knightly sentiment needed the 
certainty of having male heirs, just as his misanthropy made 
bim need an object of affection, and just as his blood needed a 
guarantee of permanence. 

During the war, therefore, he thinks more than usual about 
his sons. From Versailles he carries on the administration of Vnr- 
zin simultaneously with the administration of the kingdom of 
Prussia. He sends a letter to his wife, and subsequently wires to 
have the delivery of the letter delayed because he learns that she 
has gone away from Reinfeld, and he is afraid that it will be 
opened by his father-in-law (a man of eighty), shown to the 
pastor, and so find its way to the press. In this letter, wonder¬ 
ing whether Bill will not be too cold, he asks his wife whether 
the boys have plenty of warm underclothing. He is annoyed that 
they have not long ere this received the well-merited Iron Cross, 
though he carefully avoids saying anything about the matter 
to the king. At Christmas, when Herbert has recovered from his 
wound, Bismarck sends the young man a fine sword, but takes 

care that he shall not be ordered to the front once more.this 

precaution being suggested by Roon, whose own son has been 
killed in the war. When we hear how Bismarck, in the king’s 
company at Gravelotte, had lost his composure because he knew 
that his sons were in the midst of the fray, and when we are 
told that “he stood stooping forward, his usually impassive 
face working with excitement”, we feel sure that, the chancellor’s 
political desire to hasten the coming of peace is intensified by 
his own paternal feelings. 

Under the pressure of these manifold influences, the nerves 
of the man who is responsible for all, suffer, and his subordinates 
suffer from his nerves. On one occasion, when Home pencilled com¬ 
ments of his in the margin of a document are not inked over as 
they ought to have been before sending the document to press. 
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ho hursts out at the privy councillors: “ You do not keep the 
office in proper order. We are not here on a pleasure trip. If you 
all leave me in the lurch and drive me crazy, you choose a bad 
time for it, seeing that I am very difficult to replace.” At table, 
when he is monologising, a certain baron interrupts him. He says 
cuttingly: “When any one is speaking, it is wrong to interrupt. 
You have quite put. me out. What you wanted to say could have 
been left till afterwards.” Even the worthy Abeken complains 
to his wife: “The worst thing is when he will not listen while 
one is telling him simple facts which he has to be informed about. 

. . . Often he does not answer, or answers quite irrelevantly; 
pays no heed to what I am saying, but thinks only of what he 
wants to say to me; and this often happens . . . of set pur¬ 
pose.” At the same time, Bismarck feels that he is misunderstood 
and hated. He complains to his wife: “How the chilly morass 
of dislike and hatred rises gradually higher andhigherup to one’s 
heart; one makes no new friends; the old ones die off or withdraw 
in dudgeon; and the cold from above increases, for this is natural 
to princes, even the best of them. ... I freeze with the cold, and 
I long to join you, to be alone with you in the country.” 

At headquarters he shows caution only in his dealings with 
foreigners. He assures an American general that he himself from 
youth upwards has been “all toward republicanism”, but has 
been diverted from following up this trend by family influences 
- •Germany is not yet sufficiently advanced to become a republic. 
He has frequent talks with the “Times” correspondent, and 
often learns more from the newspaper man than the newspaper 
man learns from him. When he hears that a representative of 
the “Neue Freie Presse” is at Bucher’s quarters, he drops in 
unexpectedly. The correspondent is a Pomeranian nobleman who 
had been condemned to death in the days of the ’48, though the 
sentence had been commuted to six years 5, imprisonment. Here 
is an opponent to be won over. Bismarck’s first move is to pre¬ 
tend recognition of the man, though he has never seen him be¬ 
fore. Then he goes on to say: “We are of the same age and 
you arc wonderfully well preserved.” 



374 Bismarck Casts His Spells 

“I can tell you a good way of keeping youthful looks,” re¬ 
plies Corvin, cheerfully. “You only need to spend six years in 
a prison cell!” 

This amuses Bismarck. In a friendly way, he asks Corvin about 
various relatives. Then he draws the following parallel: 

“ You and I grew up in pretty much the same circumstances. 
Like you, when I was quite young I aroused alarm in my family 
by my liberal trend; like you, too, at an early age I became 
inspired with enthusiasm for the idea of a unified Germany, but 
was disgusted by the incompetence of many of the leaders of 
1848. In youth one is more passionate. From a certain altitude, 
the party colours become confused. Besides, as you know, one 
can never quite shake off one’s Junker heritage. . . . You see 
how fate disposes. The same sentiments brought you behind 
prison bars, and brought me to the place where I stand to-day.” 

The journalist listens with astonishment. What consummate 
art to seduce a political opponent by distorted comparisons and 
false inferences. How ingenious to welcome Corvin as a fellow 
Junker, and to flatter the journalist likewise by allusions to the 
similarity between them in youth, to his own early liberalism' 
Bismarck achieves his end, for Corvin tells us that a great im¬ 
pression was made upon him by the chancellor’s cordiality, sym- 
pathy, and appreciation. 

Bismarck’s enemies in VersaiUes may be divided into men in 
mufti and men in uniform; into bureaucrats and princes. The 
only persons with whom he is on reasonably good terms are 
Frenchmen. “Never before have I known such bitterness dis¬ 
played against any one,” writes Stosch from headquarters, “as 
is splayed to-day against Bismarck, who is now ruthlessly try- 
mg to get his own ideas carried out.” He is on especially bad 
terms with the general staff. “The ingratitude of these army 
men is abominable,” he exclaims, “seeing that I have always 
done my best for them in the Reichstag! They shall see what 
a change they have wrought in me. I went into the war a pious 
champion of army interests, but I shall return home a thorough¬ 
going parliamentarian; they’ll find out when my next budget 
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conm — thereHI he no iron in that one!” In after yearn, he 
speaks of the 44 militarist boycott” against him; and in actual 
fact the army men do their utmost to keep him out of their 
counsels and when possible discuss matters while he is asleep. 
Russell* the ” Times” correspondent, u was, as a rule, better in¬ 
formed than I about their plans and doings, so that I found in 
him a useful source of information.” The general staff took care¬ 
ful note of the federal chancellor's intimates, keeping an eye on 
any one who might openly or privately give him news, Bismarck 
was watched by the generals as shrewdly as if lie had been an un¬ 
trustworthy neutral. Hie re were two reasons why the army men 
pursued this foolish policy of concealing from the statesman 
who w*as at the head of affairs the operations by whose course 
his calculations must be partly determined Hie first reason was 
nothing better than jealousy of his power. The second was pique 
on account of his autocratic determination to have all the strings 
in his own hands. ” It is monstrous,” said Manteuffel, u that a 
politician should have more inffuence than the leaders of the 
army! ” 

It was n decade now since he had had to allow tilings to be 
done close at: hand without his having any voice in the matter 
and even contrary to his wishes. He wuis compelled to let the 
king, whom he would have liked to keep always under his own 
eye, associate ttttwafehed with the generals, who Influenced Wil - 
liam In political as well as in military affairs. His pride, Ids dic¬ 
tatorship, Ids habit of deciding all matters in the overweening 
strength of his own intelligence, made 1dm revolt against this 
isolation, just as they made the generals wish to isolate him. 
While the army men criticised Ids peace policy and Ids imperial 
policy, he miw to it that they should learn Ids open censure of 
their conduct of the campaign. u The strategy of our supreme 
military command has Imen armchair strategy, and the com> 
uum soldier has won all the victories. We owe our successes to 
the fact that our soldiers are physically stronger than the French 
soldiers; that they march better, have more patience, are in¬ 
spired with a keener sense of duty, are more spirited in attack. 
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If MacMahon had had Prussian soldiers under his command and 
if Alvensleben had had French soldiers, victory would have been 
the other way about.” At table, he blames Steinmetz and Alvens¬ 
leben. He invites Eulenburg into the camp, “ that I may see a 
congenial man among all these wearers of uniform.'” On one 
occasion, when he is feeling ill and is in an overheated room, he 
complains to Waldersee: “ Important operations are being con¬ 
cealed from me, and I learn only by chance of events which 
are of the greatest moment to me.” We are told that when 
he was saying this, “his eyes grew larger and larger; drops 
of sweat formed on his face; he was smoking a strong cigar, 
and, as I could see from the bottle, he had been drinking strong 
wine.” 

He bluntly tells Prince Hohenlohe that after Sedan the army 
had made nothing but blunders. “ Of course I am a man of no 
great intelligence or capacity! Still, there is one thing that I 
really do understand, and that is strategy. Instead of concen¬ 


trating all our forces in the forest of Argonne, and wait ing there 
for the enemy to attack us, we foolishly advanced straight on 
Paris without knowing why. I protested, but. Moltke would not 
hear reason.” For Bismarck’s keenest opponent during the siege 
of Pans is Moltke; the antipathy that has been growing for 
years finds vent at last. 

In the portraits of these two men in youth, at an age when 
people still look as if they might make of themselves what they 
will, the contrast is plain. Bismarck is all muscle, substance, 
will; Moltke is all bone, outline, thought. During the middle 
twenties, when Bismarck was penning letters full of arrogant and 
ironical self-analysis, Moltke was describing himself in an au¬ 
tobiographical novel as follows: “Blond locks surrounded a 
rather pale and very expressive countenance, which, though it 
cou make no claim to good looks, was animated by extremely 
serious and noble features. His deportment was elegant; his fea- 
ures were only moved by what was going on within him; he was 
ke a deep river which rolls ceaselessly onward beneath a smooth 

face, and only breaks into a turmoil of foam where rocks im- 
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pose an obstacle to its course* n Bismarck's soul, ever in move¬ 
ment, even in Youth, already resembled a storm-tossed sea. 

Kindly, gracious towards every one, positive like Eoon though 
cooler, moderate in all things, almost disembodied, Moltke never 
needs work in order to appease an in tier unrest, for he is equally 
serene in work and in repose, lie is chary of words, not from 
profundity or from misanthropy, hut simply because he has 
no occasion to complain, no urge of egoism driving him to speak, 
nor anything which tic need hide behind a cloud of clever words. 
His silence is not the outcome of either arrogance or melancholy* 
lie is silent merely because he would rather look on than take 
a hand in tin* game; because, when he does take a hand, he has 
no need of an audience* Even in the forms of his recreation, even 
in sleep', in drink, and in rending. Ids is in all respects an equable 
temperament, a morning nature. He prefers bis park to the for¬ 
ests; completes all Ids work with Ids own hand, whether he is 
writing reports to the king, sawing down trees, or grafting* A 
childless man; always thinking of others; having no use for a 
servant; a novelist, a lover of Mozart, a translator of foreign 
poetry such A Moltke. If we were to reverse every one of Ids 
characteristics, we should have the precise image of Bismarck. 

The antithesis is intensified by the fact that he has no home' 
land. He is as much a Ca rman as Bonaparte is a Frenchman. 
True, he was of Herman birth; but Ids father had been natural* 
ised as a Dane when the future general was a hoy of five, and 
young Moltke was a Danish lieutenant of twenty two when he 
returned to Ids Cformat! fatherland. Forty years later he made war 
on Denmark with no more emotion than a comlottiere would have 
shown, directing hU guns against the very Danish heroes, col¬ 
ours, and troops which he had once sworn to defend. He reckons 
wit ft figures, whereas Bismarck reckons with magnitudes; m the 
service be is wholly the professional expert, whereas Bismarck is 
wholly the personality; that is why Moltke can justify Ids con¬ 
duct in tins respect to himself far more easily than Bismarck can 
justify Ids own determination to shoot at men of German birth, 
For Moltke, Ids movements, Ids lines of attack, are foreordained. 
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Bismarck, on the other hand, makes decisions, and thereby makes 
himself responsible. Moltke loves to travel, spends many years 
in foreign lands; when he is over forty he marries an English¬ 
woman young enough to be his daughter. He features the trer- 
man neither in personal appearance, nor in character, nor in 
mode of life. Had chance made him a lieutenant in the Russian 
army, he would have been just as much at home there as lie will 
be in the Silesian estate he will presently buy with his dotation. 
In Russia, as in Prussia, his genius for strategy (the most inter¬ 
national of all gifts and occupations) would have brought him 
to the forefront of his profession. 

Such symmetery in attributes and conduct, such moderation 
and taciturnity, could not fail to make him even more uncon¬ 
genial to Bismarck than Bismarck was himself to Moltke. Their 
only common trait was that each of them had the profouudest 
mistrust of the other. Moltke was unable to understand how any 
one could live so stormily, and Bismarck could not understand 
how any one could live so tranquilly. That is why neither of them 
ever said such a friendly word to the other as Iloon often ex¬ 
changed with both. To-day, when they have to work together, op¬ 
portunities for friction are multiplied. In the evening after the 
battle of Sedan, Moltke invited the weary Bismarck to dismount 
and to join him in his carriage. As the two drove away together, 
the troops cheered their leader Moltke lustily. Bismarck Haul; 
“Strange that they should all know me so soon!” Moltke kept 
his own counsel at the moment. A few days later he related the 
incident with a smile. 

In October, the chancellor complains that the general has failed 
to listen to a statement of his, “looking all the while more and 
more like a bird of prey”; whereas others describe him as appear¬ 
ing “ almost virginal.” 

When the question is mooted whether Paris shall he horn 
barded, and when “interloping English humanitarians anil sov- 
ereip ladies” declare that it will he kindlier to starve tin* French 
capital out, instead of shooting it into submission; when weeks 
pass in which, with wearisome iteration, the report from Paris 
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runts “ no nows ’ - ~ then the statesman begins to tremble as he 
did in Nikola burg Inst neutrals should intervene. Now his wrath 
is concentrated upon Moltke, who has declared that great cities 
surrender without a blow if they are encircled. 

This theory, which is subsequently rejected by masters of the 
science of war, infuriates Bismarck. He fiercely complains to 
Blumenthal the king and Moltke, saying in a rage: “They 

have kept me uninformed, have treated me most discourteously. 
... I shall resign the instant the war is over. I can no longer 
endure being treated so contemptuously. It has made me quite 
ill, and will kilt me unless there is an end of it. I have always 
been opposed to the investment of Baris, which I regard as a 
great mistake. What I should like best is to restore Napoleon 
with bis armies, for he is a sick man and no longer dangerous. 

. . . 'Phe king won’t, hear of it. I was a royalist when the war 
began, hut shall not. come out of it a royalist.” To Bennigsen: 
“I shall not look on much longer. If this arrest of operations 
continues, I shall set off with my groom for the German fron¬ 
tier!” At this same period Moltke complains about Bismarck 
to the crown prince, saying that Bismarck “wants to decide 
military mutters as well as civil ones, without listening to what 
the responsible experts have to May. Besides, Count. Bismarck 
addresses questions to the general staff relating to such secret 
strategical problems that 1 have several times had to refuse an 
answer. I am the king’s military adviser, ami cannot, allow 
myself to be diverted from my purposes by (’mint Bismarck’s 
opinions.” 

In Urn middle of December, Bismarck has recourse to his fav¬ 
ourite method. lie goes on strike, remains invisible for a whole 
week, and allows a journalist to know enough of the quarrel to 
send information about it to America. He does not reappear 
until the immhardment has finally been decided upon. The crown 
prince then asks Bismarck and Moltke to dinner, in order to 
bring about it reconciliation. Again and again Frederick has to 
intervene in order to guide the conversation hack into calm 
waters, for Bismarck takes the opportunity of passing his stric- 
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tures upon the whole conduct of the campaign since the battle 
of Sedan. 

At headquarters, next to the generals, it is the German princes 
who reduce Bismarck to despair. Eight days after the outbreak 
of the war, he writes querulously to his wife: “ It is really out¬ 
rageous, the way in which these royal onlookers occupy all the 
best places, so that Roon and I find our work hampered, and 
are deprived of room for our best subordinates, in order that 
the royal highnesses with their servants, horses, and aides -de-camp, 
may be comfortably housed.” During the advance, ho does every¬ 
thing he can to avoid them. Should he have no choice but to 
meet them when he is visiting the king, he describes the whole 
scene afterwards to his collaborators: “ There wore so many 
princes that there was no room for ordinary mortals. . . . Such 
an empty-headed fool with his nonsensical talk, . , , full of his 
princely self-importance, though I am his federal chancellor! 

. . . The mayor of X. comes to pay Ids respects; ‘ Delighted to 
see you, Mr. Mayor! What is the chief occupation in this good 
town? It makes tobacco and hosiery? . . At the king’s table, 

. . . they put me between the prince of Bavaria and the grand 
duke of Weimar, and then the conversation is insufferably hum 
drum.” 

One of his chief tribulations is this same grand duke: “ Since 
negotiations are now in progress,” says the grand duke of Weimar 
to Bismarck, “I hope that you, as my federal chancellor, will 
give me the necessary information, so that I can pass on ns much 
of it as I please to Russia.” This is precisely what Bismarck 
wishes to avoid, and he bows, remarking with veiled irony: ** I 
shall leave nothing undone which my grand duke could wish to 
have done. ’ When, subsequently, the grand duke scuds a min 
ister to him, Bismarck says he is astonished that the gracious 
ruler can make such claims upon his time and health. The ('« 
burg prince writes him a letter of twelve pages concerning Ger¬ 
man policy, and is informed that of all the proposals then* is 
only one which has not already been carried out, ami that this 
exception is really not worth talking about. 
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When the grand duke of Weimar wires to Ins wife in the style 
of King William, u My army has fought bravely;’ Bismarck, 
through whose hands the despatch passes, sends for Ins secretary 
late in the evening, ami shows him the telegram in order that this 
piece of folly may be bruited abroad. When the duke of Saxe- 
Meintngen makes an excessive use of the overburdened wires for 
private purposes, Bismarck sends a message to the petty potentate 
to the effect that the use of the field telegraph to send mes¬ 
sages anent the concerns of the State theatre cannot be permit¬ 
ted; that, he seems to have not lung better to wire about than 
forest nurseries, chorus girls, and horse dealing. The prince of 
Coburg m even worse in this respect. Hie elector of Hesse, an¬ 
other German patriot, who in duly had wished to preserve the 
freedom of independent decision, writes m November saying that 
he will come to Versailles if they will guarantee that; at; the 
triumphal entry into Baris he will not have to join the procession 
on horseback. 

On another oeeadon, Bismarck meets all the German princes 
at the king's; **Their highnesses flocked round me like crows 
round an owl, . „ * and each of them plumed himself on getting 
two or three minutes more of my free time than the others. „ , . 
At length, somewhere in a neighbouring room, they were told that 
there was a surviving teg or the hack of an old coronation chair, 
so they all went aw-ay to look at this wonder, and I seized the 
chance to make my escape;’ When, in hi# own quarters, he is 
summoned from dinner because the gram! duke of Baden has 
arrived, he ref urns ten minutes later in a fury, saying; ** Tins is 
too bad, they wolf not even let n*e alone at meal times. They will 
end by pursuing me into my Inal room! In Berlin, people give me 
notice by letter before they come. Why should they not do so 
here? , » * f w ill have any one who comes without notice placed 
under arrest. There is no end to such vexations! I suffer from 
bilious vomiting if anything makes me lose my temper when I 
am eating! They seem to think that I am here only for them!” 

After such comedy scenes, after such manifestations of this 
u royalist’s” contempt for the princes, there is a poignant re- 
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currence of the lamentations of a born dictator who is doomed 
to service. On a November evening, after long consultations with 
the South German ministers, he comes late into the salon, sends 
for beer, sighs, and then says: “Oh, dear, I was just thinking 
once more what I have so often thought before. I low splendid it 
would be if only for five minutes I had the power to say: ‘ This 
shall be done, and this shall not be done!’ If I had no longer 
to torment myself with wherefore and therefore, with proving 
and haggling where the simplest matters are concerned! There 
was much less waste of time for people like Frederick, who were 
themselves soldiers, knew something about the course of af¬ 
fairs, and acted as their own ministers of State. Napoleon was 
like Frederick in this respect. But here one has eternally to 
talk and to beg!” Soon afterwards: “I can hardly breathe 
under it all! . . . Oh, to be a landgrave! I am confident I should 
know how to be severe — but I am not a landgrave!” 

The enigma of his position, the tragedy of his life, is here 
summed up by the weary man in a few words of complaint, ut¬ 
tered in the evening over his beer. He is born to rule, ami np • 
pointed to serve. The world, therefore, seems a sorry place. 
Things he would like to do, things he ought to do, seem within 
his grasp; but when he reaches out his hands, a prince lets down 
a glassy wall from above, the statesman is shut away, and has to 
wait outside. 

Oh, to be a landgrave! 


XX 

“The position is no longer that of last September. If you still 
say ‘not one stone of our fortresses’, there is no use discussing 
matters.” These are Bismarck’s first words to Jules h’avre, who 
pays him a second visit at the end of January, when the Ger- 
mans have already been three months besieging Paris. He goes on : 
“Your hair has got much greyer since last I saw you. Anyhow, 
you have come too late. Behind the door, there, a new envoy 
from Napoleon is waiting. I shall treat with him. , . . Why 
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should I negotiate with you at all? Why should I give your re¬ 
public a semblance of legality? At bottom it is nothing more 
than a few rebels ! When your emperor comes back, he will have 
the right to shoot you as a traitor,** 

Payee; 44 Then there will he civil war and anarchy,’* 

Bismarck; 41 Are you sure of that? Besides, I don’t see how 
your civil war will do us Germans any harm!” 

Pavre: 44 Are you not afraid to drive us to despair? Are you 
not afraid of making our resistance even fiercer?” 

Bismarck; 14 Your resistance! , , . You have no right*™please 
listen to me carefully - -you have no rights before man and Goth 
for the sake of so pitiable a thing as military renown, to give 
over to famine a town with a population of more than two mil¬ 
lions ! * « , Don’t talk of resistance. In this case it is a crime!” 
He turns tow art is tin* door behind which, as he has told Pavre, 
Napoleon’s emissary i* supposed to be waiting, 

Favre : 41 Not yet ! Do not, after all our disasters, force upon 
France the shame of having to endure Bonaparte!” 

Five minutes later, the essentials of the cession and the war 
indemnity have been agreed upon. Dinner follows, and all watch 
to see how much the envoy from the starving capital will eat. 
Now the preliminaries are discussed, Bismarck offers Favre a 
cigar, which the Frenchman refuses, 

u You are making a mistake,” says the German statesman, 
11 It as better to smoke when people are beginning a conversa* 
turn which is likely to become acrimonious. No smoker wants to 
drop Ins cigar, and therefore he avoids violent bodily movements. 
Besides, smoking soothes our minds. Tin* blue vapours of burn* 
ing tobacco rising from our cigars will exercise a charm upon 
us, will make m more ammunodaUng, Eyes are occupied, hands 
have something to do, the odour is pleasing, people are happy 
when they are smoking,” When, very soon after this utterance, 
he begins to grow* hot about Garibaldi, the French count who 
lias accompanied Favre, and to whom we owe the story of this 
conversation, smilingly offers him a cigar. 

Perfect mastery, in conjunction with unfailing courtesy, with 
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which latter the Trench accredit him! Of course he is playing 
with them as a cat plays with a mouse, but in his present com¬ 
pany he plays with Gallic wit in order to charm his adversaries 
— for he wants peace almost as much as they do. If he were ne¬ 
gotiating with Englishmen, his tone would be a very different one. 
When, later, Thiers has an interview with him, ami makes fine 
speeches, Bismarck demands six milliards. Thereupon Thiers ex¬ 
claims : “ C’est une indignite! ” Bismarck immediately begins to 
talk German, and says he must send for an interpreter: “My 
knowledge of your language is so slender that I cannot understand 
Herr Thiers’ last words.” As soon as they begin to discuss practi¬ 
cal details once more, Bismarck drops back into French. 

“As a political man of business,” says Pavre, “his ability was 
almost inconceivable. He would only reckon with the actually 
extant; his gaze was fixed solely on practical solutions. . . . 
Accessible to every impression, highstrung, he cannot always 
master his impetuosity. I marvelled, sometimes because he was so 
considerate, and sometimes because he was so ruthless. ... He 
never deceived me. Often enough he hurt me and angered me by 
his severities, but in great matters and in small I always found 
him upright and precise.” 


Lengthy consultations with the king and the generals hindered 
the negotiations. All sorts of unauthorised persons offered ad- 
vice, Augusta in the van. “I am fully informed regarding these 
discreditable intrigues,” said Bismarck. “ At my request, the king 
has written her a lengthy epistle, so that she will not be in a 
hurry to write again!” When he wants to use two hundred mil¬ 
lions levied from the town of Paris for the repayment of what 
had been extorted from the German princes, now Prussia's al¬ 
lies, m the year 1866 — the king refuses. Every one except Bis¬ 
marck insists upon the fortresses being handed over. At length, 
he agrees to demand Alsace with Belfort, and part, of Lorraine 
with Metz. He only consents to this because Moltke insists that 
the cession is indispensable to the safety of Germany. He also 
asks for mx milliards as indemnity, and the entry of the Germans 
mto Pans. He abates his demand to five milliards, this sum being 
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proportional to the amount paid per haul of the population by 
Pnowia as indemnity in 1807. The calculation is made by Blcich- 
rbder, whom he haw .summoned. In the end, he gives his adversa¬ 
ries the choice between the surrender of Belfort and agreeing to 
a German entry into Paris. Thereupon, the .French promptly 
deckle to save the fortress by accepting the humiliation, a de¬ 
cision which is little in keeping with the customary estimate of the 
French character. 

While all are rejoicing, the statesman remains sceptical. He 
is uneasy about this annexation, and says to the crown prince: 
14 Nothing but consideration for the views of our army men has 
made me agree to keep Metz. Besides, the king has let fall re¬ 
marks which lead me to think that he would he inclined to con¬ 
tinue the war to make sure of getting this fortress.” To his wife 
he writes: “We have gained more than, ns far as my personal 
political views go, seems likely to he useful. ... I have to heed 
voices from above and voices from below, the voices of those who 
lack foresight. We are taking . . . Metz, with some extremely 
indigestible elements,” 

When matters have been dually settled with Thiers and Favro, 
he draws a breath of relief. For the last few days he has been 
suffering from severe neuralgia; now the pain vanishes. He goes 
into the room where the officers are waiting and whistles the 
death halloo. In the evening, he has the Bavarian minister and 
Bleichrbder to w ‘*h him: symbols of unity and finance. When 
they have gone he asks for some music, after long deprivation. 
The first tiling he wants Ketidell to play is the Hohenfriedberger 
March. 

Next day, when Thiers comes to sign the agreement, the beaten 
minister has been retransformed into the dispassionate historian. 
He eyes the victor and says; “('Vsfc nous, du reste, qui avons fait 
votre unite 1 ” 

The shaft st rikes home, Bismarck looks shrewdly at the learned 
Frenchman, anti is content to answer in a single won!: “ Pent- 

fit re.” 

After the struggles and intrigues, the lies ami subterfuges, of 
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the protracted negotiations, this brief dialogue lifts us above the 
atmosphere of figures and interests into the pure air of the 
spirit. The whole problem which had been at issue between these 
two neighbours, one of whom grudged the other the attainment 
of unity, a unity which that other would not have been able to 
attain without taking up arms; the dependence of the national 
advance in Germany upon the international enmity between Ger¬ 
many and France—after all the bombardments with shells and 
reasons, these essential facts suddenly appear in the limelight, 
and the more fortunate of the two combatants does not deny 
that they are facts. Thiers, a much older man than Bismarck, 
is also a clever man. The German does not wish to be rough in 
manner towards the Frenchman, nor does he want the French¬ 
man to suppose that he himself lacks insight. Still less, how¬ 
ever, does Bismarck wish to put himself in pawn to Thiers by any 
admission which Thiers can subsequently flourish from the trib¬ 
une of the chamber as new and unexpected laurels. Bismarck 
sees all this in a flash, weighs and calculates, knows how to get 
out of the difficulty. With the confidence of genius, he answers: 

“ Perhaps.” 

By the end of November, when the preliminaries of German 
unity had been arranged, the only thing lacking was the crown. 
In this matter there continued a struggle of all against all, 
degenerating into a farce such as the history of empire in Europe 
had not known since the first Caesar thrice refused the crown. 
All those who held liberal views were opposed to the idea of an 
empire. Even Freytag objected to the assumption of this title 
of world dominion, which would be, he said, “the revival of a 
false idealism.” All the German kings and most of the German 
lesser rulers were likewise opposed to it, from corporate jeal¬ 
ousy. More than all, the chief person in the drama was averse*. 
Had he ten years earlier crowned himself with his own hand in 
order that now a chorus of princes, and in the end the people, 
should offer him a second' crown which his own brother had re¬ 
fused, calling it a crown of filth and clay? “I am a Prussian,” 
exclaimed King William, thinking of his ancestors and his seventy 
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four years; determined to resist any such usurpation. “What 
do I care about such a title as a man sports at a fancy-dress 
hall? ” said the king, who was, before all, an army officer. Bis¬ 
marck, with sly humour, could but answer: “Surely Your Maj¬ 
esty does not want to remain neuter for all time, to be a mere 
* presidency ’? ” 

“The most objectionable, the most distasteful matter to me 
is the question of title,’’ said the modest, king as late as New 
Year’s hive to his son. “ 1 cannot but remember how the question 
of a greater unification of Germany was the chief purpose of 
His Majesty of blessed memory, and how the—-paper- -crown 
was offered to my brother, and how, thank God, he would not 
accept it!... Yet I, a man with a Prussian heart, . . . am to see 
the title which has been so glorious recede into the background, 
and am to give the premier place to another which . . . for a 
whole century was borne by the enemies of Prussia! . . . The 
fates are conspiring against me.” 

A thousand years earlier, Charlemagne had felt as William 
now feels; for Charlemagne had been taken by surprise, had been 
reluctant, when the pope had crowned hint with the imperial 
crown, saying afterwards, “ se eo die, qtiiuuvis praecipua festi- 
vitas asset, cedesinm non intraturum, si pontifiels consilium pau¬ 
se ire potuisset.” 

Bismarck himself, always a realist, had at first been opposed 
to this idea of “ emperordom.” As late as October, he had spoken 
to tin* crown prince about the greater glories of the old Prus¬ 
sian court. But by degrees he had warmed to the imperial idea, 
recognising that the imperial title would promote unity and 
centralisation. 

A considerable proportion of the German stocks favoured the 
formation of an empire; so did the grand duke of Baden; so, 
above all, did the crown prince of Prussia. Of the latter, Freytag 
(who at this time held frequent and intimate converse with him) 
says: “To Prince Frederick, the provision of a new crown and 
a new weapon for himself and the crown princess were very serious 
concerns. I mean that he was the prime originator of the new 
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configuration of Germany, and the chief motive force in its 
construction.” It was Frederick who, when the first German 
Reichstag was opened, arranged for the introduction of the an¬ 
cient coronation chair of the emperors of the Saxon house 
into the modern ceremony — much to the astonishment of the 
deputies. 

But neither the son nor the son-in-law of the king of Prussia 
was now in a position to make the proposal. This had to come 
from the most powerful of the German kings — and he sat in 
his castle of dreams, charmed by music, sailing, as Lohengrin, 
across the shell-girt sea. His cousin of Baden’s fine letters re¬ 
mained unanswered, for King Louis had no use for emperor or 
empire. It was only when he was told that, he might he staying 
in a still more beautiful palace, in the Trianon, that he paid 
heed to what was going on, and sent his grand equerry to the 
seat of war to bespeak lodgings and stables outside Paris. 

Bismarck took a firm grip of this chief equerry, Count IIolu- 
stein. After all his trouble, were his plans to be frustrated be¬ 
cause one king would not accept the imperial crown, and the 
other would not offer it? He wrote three of his most brilliant 
letters “then and there, at a dining-table from which the food 
had just been cleared, upon paper that was little better than 
blotting paper and with reluctant ink.” He shows King Louis 
(a naive man after his own fashion) that it would be intolerable 
for Bavaria if the king of Prussia were to exercise any influence 
within that country; a German emperor, however, would not lie 
a mere neighbour to Bavaria, a neighbour belonging to a differ¬ 
ent class, but would be a fellow countryman; therefore King 
Louis could make the concession only to the German emperor, 
and not to the king of Prussia. If this argument should not prove 
convincing, there was a stronger one. Would It. not be possible 
(thinks Bismarck) to strike up an alliance between the Wittels- 
bachs and the Bismarcks? There used to be such an alliance three 
hundred years hack! In a second letter, therefore, enclosed in the 
same envelope, he thanks the king “for the remarkable kindnesses 
which the Bavarian dynasty, throughout more than a generation, 
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showed my ancestors, at the time when the WitteLsbaehs ruled in 

the March of Brandenburg/* 

Here we have an argumentum ad regem and an argumentum ml 
hominem! What will King Louis answer, should he writeP if he 
should make the proposal in a different form from that recom¬ 
mended hy Bismarck, If he should do anything to arouse the 
dynastic touchiness of King William, all would he lost, for the king 
of Prussia is only waiting for a pretext to refuse. William too, in 
Bismarck's opinion, ik is not free from the desire to parade be¬ 
fore the other dynasties the superiority of his own, . . . being 
more concerned to emphasise the preponderant prestige of the 
Prussian crown than to bring the imperial title into recognition/ 1 

Thus Bismarck has to play the neurologist, to give the same 
medicine to his two distinguished patients, but to administer it 
in a different manner in the two eases. He does the cleverest 
thing possible. With all humility, when sending the letter to 
King Louis, lie encloses the draft of the reply he suggests that 
Louis shall write to King William ( 4< Your Majesty need merely 
he good enough to copy it 11 ), The chief equerry journeys hack 
with the three letters. But King Louis m out of sorts. At Hohern* 
scliwangau, he wants to hear only of King Henry, to the length 
of three Wagnerian acts, and not to hear about an Kmperor 
William; Isoldes, he has a toothache. Still, Hohisletn manages 
to get on with his job* King Louis reads the letter twice, and, 
as Bismarck had calculated, is flattered by it. lie makes one of 
his grooms bring ink and paper, and promptly, sitting up in 
bed ami without consulting any of his ministers, lie writes the 
letter of solicitation which the representative of the solicited 
monarch lms dictated. Holiwtein hastens hack with it to Ver ■ 
saitles. 

There the birthday of some princess or other is being cele¬ 
brated, A Bavarian prince w takes over the extraordinarily 
agreeable commission of presenting the letter to the king um 
mediately before the banquet./* * A state despatch? Bismarck 
must read it first, for this matter comes within his province / 1 
Bo, after dinner. King William hands Bismarck the letter, re* 
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questing him to read, it aloud to himself and B roderick. \\ ith a 
serious mien and a fine emphasis, Bismarck thereupon reads 
the letter he has himself composed. What will the recipient say 
to it? William need pay no heed to the susceptibilities of the 
writer, who is far away. There are no strangers here, so the old 
gentleman indignantly exclaims: “This comes at a very incon¬ 
venient time!” Frederick tells us that King William was “beside 
himself with annoyance because of the contents of tins letter, 
and extremely depressed by it.” William dismisses Frederick and 
Bismarck without detecting the conspiracy. Outside the room, 
the crown prince, feeling that his deepest wish is likely to he 
fulfilled, shakes hands with Bismarck. That evening he writes 
in his diary: “To-day emperor and empire have lieen irrevocably 
reestablished. Now . . . the emperorless, the troublous, time is 
over. This proud title is a sufficient guarantee.” 

At first the emperor elect is a passive resister. No one dares 
to speak to him of the new crown. He will have nothing to do 
with it. But all has been made ready, and now even the nation 
can say “Amen.” The second act of the comedy is played in the 
Reichstag. A deputy is permitted to ask whether the German 
people is not to have a supreme overlord. Thereupon Detbniek, 
“in a strident voice, read aloud the king of Bavaria’s despatch. 
... It looked as if the unfortunate German imperial crown was 
being pulled out of his trousers pocket, wrapped up in a piece of 
newspaper.” Bismarck said: “This imperial comedy ought to 
have had a better stage manager; there should have laen a more 
effective mise-en-scene.” 

All the same, thirty representatives of the Reichstag arc in¬ 
vited to Versailles, to present, not the. imperial crown, hut simply 
an address. Meanwhile, the Bavarian Landtag shows a strong 
inclination to refuse its consent to the treaty. King William is 
furious about the “Emperor Deputation.” On the evening when 
it arrives, he declares he will not receive it until the demand of 
aH the princes has been formally presented to him in hlaek and 
white, “for otherwise it would seem as if the proposal to re¬ 
establish emperor and empire had proceeded rather from the 
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Reichstag Hutu from the princes.” According to the crown prince, 
gentlemen of the court openly ask: “Why on earth have these 
fellows come here?’’ Stieher, chief of police at headquarters, 
writes to his wife: “The court party and the military party were 
cool; I represented the German people here.” Since Stieher had 
in former days passed as a communist, it was quite in order that 
he should add: " Kxtraordinary times!” 

In the end it appeared that the representatives of the Reichs¬ 
tag would have to he received, hut the princes and the generals 
did not make up their minds to attend until an hour before the 
ceremony, and for this reason the seem' was improvised in the 
prefecture of police, “ t'nfortunatcly no use was made to-day of 
the fine marhie staircase,” complains the crown prince. The 
worthy Bimson delivered a speech. He probably remembered the 
speech lie had made twenty one years earlier to the late king, 
William's brother, when he had offered the saint' crown, and, to 
his astonishment, had been met with a refusal. Next, Bimson read 
an address containing the words: “In unison with the ruling 
princes ttf Germany, the North German Reichstag approaches 
Your Majesty with the request that he will consecrate the work 
of unification by accepting the German imperial crown." The 
king’s answer left the legal position just as “nebulous” as the 
address hud done. William said: “Only in the unanimous voice 
of the German princes ami free cities and in the wish of the 
German nation and its representatives duly accordant with that 
of the princes, can I recognise the call of Providence which I 
shall he able to follow in Hie confident; hope of (hat’s blessing.” 
Thus the sovereign princes had voices, while the subjects had only 
wishes, and thus the “filth and clay” were gilded. On this oc¬ 
casion, Germany was represented by two Jews, for what Bimson 
read hud been written by Lasker, and the king said afterwards: 
“imbed 1 have to thank Herr Lasker for a very great honour!” 
In these days when the empire was living established. Rebel and 
Liehkucrht were «rreOcd on a charge of high treason. They had 
openly criticised the forms of tin* new constitution, and, in con¬ 
junction with six ottiers, had refused to vote the new war credits 
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on the ground that they were for a war of conquest. The aim of 
the arrests was to exclude the socialist leaders from the electoral 
campaign. 

The old gentleman had still to play the third act, which was 
more trying than the others. On January 18th, the office of the 
marshal of the household issued the following invitation: “ The 
Ordensfest will be celebrated in the glass gallery of the palace 
of Versailles at noon; there will be a brief prayer, and then the 
proclamation will be made.” This invitation, which is equally 
remarkable for the German in which it is penned and for the 
word “ Glasgalerie ” in it which has been mistranslated from the 
French, avoids naming the giver of the feast. The day Indore, 
the king had refused to become “German emperor”, declaring 
that it was his set purpose to become “emperor of Germany ”, 
or not to be emperor at all. Vainly did Bismarck endeavour to 
convince him that the term “ emperor of Germany ” implied terri¬ 
torial sovereignty, quoting the example of the Russian emperor, 
who was not called emperor of Russia. The king disputed this 
assertion, basing his objection upon a false translation. Bis¬ 
marck showed him a taler upon which Frederick was described as 
Rex Borussorum, not as Rex Borussiae. Then he came back to 
the wording of his own letter, which the king of Bavaria had 
copied to send it to the king of Prussia. Thence the conversa¬ 
tion passed to the relative positions of emperors and kings, arch¬ 
dukes and grand dukes. He spoke of the pavilion in which a 
Prussian king had met an emperor; and was ready with a pleni¬ 
tude of historical examples to show William that, the morrow’s 
ceremony would certainly not imply an accession of rank for the 
king of Prussia. The old gentleman grew angrier and angrier, 
and exclaimed: “No matter how these things have been in tin- 
past. It rests with me to say how they shall be to-day! The arch¬ 
dukes . . . have always taken precedence of the Prussian princes 
and so they shall in the future!” 

Suddenly he begins to .sob and to shed tears, lamenting “his 
desperate position, because he would next day have to bid fare¬ 
well to dear old Prussia. In a surge of excitement he exclaimed: 
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*My son in whole-heartedly in favour of the new order of things, 
whereas I do not wish to move a hair’s breadth in that direction, 
and cling only to Prussia P . . . At length he sprang up in a 
fury, broke off the discussions, and declared that he would not 
hear a won! more about the festival fixed for the morrow.” This 
was the last boding cry of the last king of Prussia. It came from 
the man who, during the German advance, had had his camp-bed 
set up in the ornate bedroom of one of the palaces of the Roths¬ 
childs, ami had used the bathroom as his study; the man who was 
enraged when he was spoken of as a veteran hero; the man who, 
when people mentioned the Ilohenzollern eagles, said angrily that 
the Ilohermdlero had no eagles in their coat of arms. In 1848, 
William had washed to retire in order to save his brother; in 
the year 1882 , he had wished to retire in order to save his hon¬ 
our in the struggle about the army; now, in 1871, for the third 
time, he wishes to retire, to abdicate u and hand everything over 
to Fritx”, because all his affections are centred on Prussia, and 
because, with a seer’s vision, he dreads the boastful new title. 

u After this scene,” writes the crown prince, a I felt so ill that 
I had to take medicine. Subsequently I learned that the king would 
not appear at; the tea table in the evening.” What was going to 
happen next day? No one knew. Rut the office of the marshal 
of the household is stronger than kings, and William’s training 
as an Old Prussian officer makes him comply m spite of himself. 
Next morning, under the stage management of the crown prince, 
the dignitaries appear in the Hall of Mirrors, sixty standard 
hearers, six hundred officers, a certain number of rankers; fol¬ 
lowed by the German ruling princes--'*King William In their 
wake. Since no one knows under what symbol he* intends to be¬ 
come emperor, tin* most important point, the placing of the 
princes, has to be improvised by him then ami then*. He does it 
ceremoniously, ami with chivalrous modesty. In his straight¬ 
forward way, he subsequently described the affair in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

M I had not troubled myself about the military arrangements; 

nor did I know where the banners would stand. They wanted to 
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set up a throne for me, but I forbade this. I wished to remain 
among the princes in front of the altar throughout the cere¬ 
mony. When I saw that my colours and standards had been 
placed on the haut pas I naturally went thither, for where my 
colours are there must I be also. The haut pas was so crowded 
that the princes had hardly any room, and they would have had 
to stand beneath me. I therefore let them get up on it first, 
and was content to order that the colours of the first regiment 
of the Guards (the regiment I entered when I joined the army), 
the flag of my own grenadier regiment, and the flag of the Larul- 
wehr battalion (whose commanding officer I have been for so 
long), should be placed immediately behind me. My intention to 
stand in front of the altar, and there to take the new and weighty 
pledge, was frustrated by the colours upon the haut pas. My only 
regret was that the colours of all the Guards regiments were not 
there! ” 

After the throne had been thrust aside by the altar and the 
altar by the colours, and when the new emperor had called his 
crowned cousins to stand upon the same level as himself and had 
been separated from them by his standards, the pastor, instead 
of uttering the brief prayer that had been proscribed, delivered a 
philippic upon Louis XIV. and a discourse upon January ]Hilt, 
which infuriated Bismarck by its “Prussian self-idolisntion.” 
Then the chancellor stepped forward, and read the proclamation, 
which began as follows: “We, William by the grace of God king 
of Prussia, after the German princes and free cities have unaui ■ 
rnously appealed to us to renew the imperial dignity which has 
been in abeyance for more than sixty years, to reestablish the 
empire and to take charge of it, . . . hereby inform you that we 
regard it as our duty to the whole fatherland to respond to this 
summons of the allied German princes and free cities and to as ¬ 
sume the German imperial title.” This address is directed “ To 
the German people.” But the people is no more than audience, 
has only a passive r61e, while the Reichstag is not mentioned at 
all. Thus, m the latter part of the nineteenth century, a solemn 
announcement is made to the world that the German princes have 
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chosen an emperor, as they had formerly done in the Middle 
Ages, and have informed their faithful subjects of the fact. 

“When Bismarck uttered the first words, . . . his breast was 
heaving with excitement, his face was pale, and his ears were so 
bloodless that they were almost transparent.” This description 
is given by a doctor who was present on the occasion, and it; may 
well be that the chancellor was greatly moved at having turned 
so dangerous a corner. The crown prince, however, gives a dif¬ 
ferent account of the matter, saying that Bismarck was “busi¬ 
ness-like, without any trace of warmth or of solemnity of mood.” 
With regard to the applause that, followed the announcement, 
I redone k says: tins moment. was intensely moving, t bent my 
knee before the emperor and kissed his hand, whereupon he raised 
me to my feet and embraced me with strong emotion. I cannot 
attempt to describe my own frame of mind.” Still, the crown 
prince was not so deeply moved hut that, he could watch the ef¬ 
fect of his actions, and he says that “even the standard hearers 
showed unmistakable signs of emotion.” 

The veteran monarch soon pulls himself together, for this 
theatricality is not to his taste for long* fit* leaves his platform, 
and the direction of his steps and glances show that he is mak¬ 
ing for the men who have achieved so much. The generals are 
standing in the front rank, beside the princes. In the pl, u *e be¬ 
tween the two groups is one figure. 'Hie chancellor stands erect, 
there, the proclamation still in his hands, waiting for the ex¬ 
change of hand clasps which must now follow is a symbol, and 
Bismarck will never bend tin* knee like Frederick. lie pays hum* 
age by his actions, not by idolisation; by tension, not, by reluxa 
fion. Assuredly he must he expecting that thanks will he silently 
rendered him before tlu* hundreds of onlookers. Nevertheless, 
after all that has gone before, he still does not know his aged 
master. William had not wanted to become emperor at all; or, if 
emperor, to he not tier man emperor hut emperor of Germany. 
The chancellor has spoiled all his pleasure in the festival! Wil¬ 
liam, therefore, ignores the offender, stalks past without noticing 
him, and gives his hand to the generals only. 
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This is the weakest moment in the life of William I. Not be¬ 
cause he thus publicly ignores the man whose creative mind, as 
he well knows, has brought all these things to pass, hut because 
he allows an old man’s obstinacy to get the better of an inborn 
sense of what is fitting. It is his weakest moment because, on this 
solemn occasion, before all the princes and standard liearers, 
before all the journalists and generals (most of whom are the 
chancellor’s enemies, or regard him with jealous dislike, or are at 
least the possessors of gossiping tongues which to-morrow will 
spread the news abroad), he shows whom he prefers, anti whom 
he cannot endure. Since the minister stands alone in symbolical 
isolation, it is impossible for any of those present to overlook 
the affront. To-day, the emperor’s studied slight is reflected in 
the hundred mirrors of the hall; to-morrow the scene will be re¬ 
enacted in thousands of imaginations. 

Bismarck accepts the affront stoically, merely placing it on 
record, saying that. it. did not affect political relationships, and 
that after a few days “we gradually found ourselves upon the old 
footing once more.” The king (let us continue, for a little while, 
to speak of him by this finer title which Bismarck never ceased to 
use) accepted the omperordom which had been thrust upon him. 
H; was his frugal way, when sending hack a document which had 
been submitted to him, to use tin* envelop** in which it hail ls*en 
sent. This very evening, when he was discharging his customary 
duties, he dealt with the papers relating to that day, which had 
been sent to him by Bismarck. Heading upon the envelope the 
words: “To His Imperial Majesty, from the Federal ('hnncellor” 

' ran his pen through the word “Federal” and wrote over 
it “Imperial.” 

Thus circumspectly, thriftily, and unostentatiously, did the 
German empire begin. 

Boon, who had kept away from the proclamation ceremony, 
wrote to his wife: “I had hoped that the successful laying of the 
imperial egg would have given Bismarck temporary satisfaction. 
Unfortunately this is not so.” Bismarck to Johanna: “Forgive 
me for not having written to you far so long, hut this imperial 
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childbirth wax an extremely difficult business, and kings at such 
times have strange cravings, just like women before they give 
to the world that which they cannot retain within them. I, who 
had to play the accoucheur, felt often enough like a bomb which 
was about to burst and lay the whole structure in ruins” Two 
nights after the ceremony, when at his dinner-table there was a 
dispute about “Gorman emperor”, “emperor of Germany”, and 
similar matters, Hixmarek held his peace for a while. At length 
he enquired: 

u Du any of you happen to know the Latin for Wurat? FareL 
men? Farcimentum? —No«cio quid mihi magi* farcimentum 

em*t! ” 
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“ Count Bi«marck-SchcJnhau«en will be at, home to Deputy 
Blank from April 24th onward** at nine o’clock every Saturday 
evening during the session of the Reichstag, 11 

This invitation, circularised for the find; time after the open¬ 
ing of the North German Reichstag, arouses uneasiness among 
the representatives of the people* Some of them are delighted with 
the innovation; other* strongly object to it. Simrnm says: 44 Cer¬ 
tainly we shall have to wear evening dress, to keep up the dignity 
of the occasion, 11 Bismarck wanted neither evening dress nor 
dignity. His aim was to establish a sort: of weekly political stock 
exchange at which 44 in ten minutes, in the corner of a drawing¬ 
room, matters could he settled which would otherwise necessitate 
a question in the Reichstag. 11 

For Ills own part, lie had long since ceased to accept invita¬ 
tions; very rarely went even to court, preferring as a rule to wear 
a long coat beneath whose collar hts necktie almost disappeared; 
or else to sport a pot pourri of fragments of uniform which made 
Moltke smile. lie teas growing old, and was used to getting Ills 
own way. Hts aristocratic pride made him fonder of being host 
than guest. He hated having to thank any one. These considera¬ 
tions, in conjunction with business sagacity and the desire for 
opportunities of exercising personal influence, led him to invite 
his chief enemies to assemble week by week beneath his roof. 

During the decade of the wars, Bismarck bail regarded Vir¬ 
chow and Dtmekrr as more cordially hostile than Napoleon or 
Francis Joseph, Now, when the second decade of his power opened, 
the decade of peace, the whole Reichstag formed front against 
him. The fact that he stood alone against hundreds of enemies 
invigorated Bismarck’s lust for hat,tie* He had not been satisfied 
with simply locking up his enema** 1 house ami putting the key 
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in his pocket. He wanted open contradiction; he was not at 
ease unless he had something to grumble at; oven if he had been 
an absolute monarch, he would have ferreted out causes of fric¬ 
tion. During the next twenty years we shall see Bismarck always 
discontented, always complaining, and we shall know that this 
sense of perpetual friction is what keeps the fighter’s vital forces 
at the stretch. The ever-renewed internal conflicts gave him fresh 
resolution to cope with external adversaries. 

This unwearied combativeness is the deeper explanation of his 
mistakes. Because Bismarck’s misanthropy grew with the years, 
because he could never concede anything either to the position or 
to the talents of an opponent, because he inclined less and less to 
negotiate, and more and more to command, the changes the time 
spirit was undergoing were hidden from his eyes, and he was 
blind to the logical thoughts and wishes of other men than him¬ 
self and other classes than his own. In foreign relationships he 
had never under-estimated an opponent; had never risked an 
entry into action without superior forces, heavier guns, or 
stronger coalitions to back him. But in home affairs, now, he 
begins to make hazardous ventures. Because his unconstitutional 
regime has been successful, he is filled with contempt: for old and 
new opponents, who will in the end overthrow him. Boon’s cannon, 
Moltke’s needle-guns, and the discipline of obedient Prussians, 
had forced Europe to condone Bismarck’s action in setting might 
above right; in the end, his own people took vengeance on him 
because he set might above spirit. 

Projecting his own character into his country, he succeeded in 
making the Reichstag an enemy instead of an instrument to his 
and, and m estranging all the parties one after another, so that 
a contemporary caricaturist depicted him as Cronus devouring 
his own children. In home affairs he made and broke alliances with 
the same pitiless realism as he had found necessary from time to 
ime in foreign affairs. As time went, on, ho made all classes of 
e nation distrust him, since every five years, when tin- elec- 
turns came, he ran atilt against another class of the popula¬ 
tion. Although his genius as a European aroused the wonder of 
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the whole continent, and at last extorted a kind of veneration* at 
home his autoeratie policy embittered the common people, who 
were unable to understand his skill in foreign affairs. In these 
latter, he could sit alone playing chess with great powers, 
silently, responsible to no one but the aged king whom he dragged 
along in his wake. At home, every measure had first to be pro¬ 
posed, anti then to lie defended; and he would often refuse conces¬ 
sions to the Reichstag solely from hatred for this or that leader, 
just as, heeause it hated him, the Reichstag would refuse to bend 
before his will. A man can he a dictator or a parliamentarian; he 
cannot he bo flu 

On Hat unlay evenings, the big rooms of the chancellor’s 
mansion were thronged by representatives of the people. Home of 
the members of the opposition came thither, lured by the mag¬ 
netism of their great adversary, and also by the exceptionally 
rich fare which the host provided as a political calmative. He 
welcomed his guests with extreme courtesy, and sometimes with 
studied ceremony. He knew* them all individually, though he could 
not always remember their names, and this led him to say that 
his eye worked with the precision of a modern rifle, whereas his 
memory was skew and uncertain like a flintlock. Except for the 
greeting on arrival, there was no formality. Nobody worn intro 
dumb You went up to the cask of Munich beer and turned the 
tap yourself to draw a bumper. Ladies were seldom present at 
these free and easy gatherings. As midnight drew near, the host 
would generally lie found soliloquising, the centre of a large circle, 
telling anecdotes of the past, sketching the future, always assum¬ 
ing the pose of a star performer among those who could expect, 
in good time, to soar to his altitude. 

See him sifting there, half reclining in a long chair, holding n 
great German pipe at his right hand, surrounded by the invariable 
litter of newspapers, a soloist facing the chorus. He g mm search** 
ingly into tin* eyes of his guests, paying special attention to his 
principal opponents. Hince, even when he m wearing a military 
tunic, he hm no weapons, it is as well that he should have some 
trusty guardians. The two great Panes are alway* there, close at 
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Hand, ever on the watch, ready for instant battle; and on these 
parliamentary evenings, when their master is entertaining a hun¬ 
dred or more of his enemies, they are very much on the alert. 
“He ate and drank freely on these occasions,” writes a friend of 
the family; “and, when he called for Ids pipe, he looked like a 
patriarch among his disciples.” 

Those assembled here have very different heads, which have 
given them very different destinies. 

There is a slender man, quick in his movements. His face is 
red, framed in a dark beard. He has a high forehead and is almost 
bald. With his clever eyes, his friendly and serious expression, 
one might take him for a humanist; but some of his gestures, ami 
a wide scar across the face, suggest that he is an officer and a man 
of family. He is in fact all three of these things —Rudolf von 
Bennigsen, one of the best and ablest men of his day. Reserved 
and virile, noble-minded and faithful like Roon, natural and 
modest though he does not underrate his own abilities, he seems 
made for the guidance of the whole country. Since, at. Ha* de ¬ 
cisive moment, he hesitates to enter the cabinet, Ids life is de¬ 
voted to the leadership of a party, in which he plays the horn 
mediator, favouring its activities by his ran* and usually formal 
orations, his diligence upon committees, and his continuous asso¬ 
ciation with all his colleagues. The party is itself a middle party, 
that of the national liberals, and therein he himself occupies "a 
position between the two extremes. 
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umi as too son, rvpeuea uy ms srathetu* 
sensibilities and by his lack of passion; and Bismarck is right in 
regarding Bennigsen as a German idealist, as one who thinks 
etter than he acts. Even when he is seventy years of age, Ben- 
mgsen will sit once more among the students at Gottingen to 
earn He is the son of a general from Lower Saxony, a man 
whose family is as old as Bismarck’s, so the chancellor has a cer- 

oTm^r r r; He haS giVCn Up IJCanoWr » l “* i‘<>»'“W>d, for 

annexed H ° t T g Pm38ia; ^ Biwuarck » “.an who 
annexed Hanover to Prussia, can understand this. At times, Bis- 

march will even address Bennigsen as “honoured friend." Ben- 
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nigmi lends a party which docs not unconditionally break with 
him when it no longer follows him— and this is a thing that Bis¬ 
marck can never understand. When it. happens, he calls Ben- 

nigm* a sniujml fallow. 

Of rougher ami cooler type is the man next him. The long well- 
knit figure expresses a firmer will; and the untidy, grizzled hair 
gives him a defiant stamp. A fighter, like Bismarck, proud and 
gruff, is W ilhelm von Kardorff, lie is a younger man than the 
chancellor, and when he docs not wear glasses his grey-blue eyes 
are as keen and piercing as Bismarck’s, But when we look* at 
his bronzed features, our gaze is arrested by the bluish-white tint 
of his nose it is an artificial one, for he had lost his nose in 
ii MtudentN duel, 

IIih Umiiwmmml and \m ahititicM hud attracted Bismarck 1 *? 
attention* and it wa* only Im determination to be independent; 
which hiui Nat***! him trout Bismarck 1 * dawn, By remaining in¬ 
dependent, he cun remain on friendly term* with Bimnarek; and 
he wdl continue to he faithful to the house of Iiim friend when the 
other Junker* turn Iff the new Mini, A man of more nodule mind 
than moat of tin* member*! of Id* cIhms* Kardorff Mitt; among the 
part Jew of the right, and would often venture an excursion into 
more liherid air; in economic mat fern, hi* clung to the idvm that 
prevailed eastward of the Mlhe, and was matrumen! al in pro¬ 
moting BiMnmrrkN adoption of a protective tariff policy. 

fn the oiubtf of the,no (hminati antdocraf* stands a Jew, a lean, 
dark man with somewhat pointed feature*. Of the Maine age an 
BemiigMeru Kduard Banker had* like the other* learnt to rule and 
to fence when living on the family property. Am a hoy he had 
tdudied the Talmud in a mum!! town in Pomn and hail translated 
Schiller*# 7Vi/a«|/ ffer bird? into Hebrew verne, No wonder, then* 
that he* a* the better lawyer* the cleverer man* the leader of the 
radical wing* should Moon have become BemugMenN rival* An 
critic* debater, and orator, he excelled Brnntgmou Him ideal wax 
the constitutional State, wherein* BcnnigMcn inclined toward* the 
kleal of the national State, He had Moeialmt leaning*, but wan no 
lew patriotie than BennigMem lie wan concrete in hi* amt% a man 
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who had few wants; was of an autocratic temperament, and was 
therefore not congenial to Bismarck — who, besides, preferred to 
have corpulent and easy-going folk around him rather than lean 
and eager ones. 

A man of Lasker’s race, and a member of the same party, is 
listening to him with a pallid visage and a sceptical air. Ludwig 
Bamberger is growing old, is narrow-chested and round-shoul¬ 
dered. To look at him nowadays, when he is lean and wasted, m* 
one would believe that he had been so active in the days of the 
’48, or that he had once been a man noted for physical prowess. 
You would think that such a man could have played small part in 
practical life, that his zeal must have been chiefly rhetorical. But 
in those days Ludwig Bamberger, consumptive though he was, had 
been driven into the ranks of the radicals by his internal fires. 
Because of his doings, he had had to flee from Prussia, hail 
thought of going to America; in the end he had stayed in Loudon, 
living with rich relatives. At twenty-six he became a junior as¬ 
sistant in their bank, grew rich, and before the war hail removed 
to Paris, where his roaming spirit found anchorage, and where 
he was charmed with the French wit, the French style, French 
irony, and the elegant women of the City of Light. Then- all 
circles were opened to him as a patron of the arts. 

Thenceforward, this man who had once played so active a part 
in life, came to regard life as a spectacle, in which oidy at times, 
when he was in a good mood, he would himself figure on the stage. 

A homeless man, a welcome guest in all civilisations, he could 
speak and write French as well as his mother tongue, so that his 
supple talents for observing and participating could find full 
scope in Paris. Returning to Germany after the amnesty, he 
became a national liberal, retained an almost neutral poise dur¬ 
ing the war, and wrote to a private correspondent: “ In Paris, the 
flower of Catholic romanticism blooms; at Versailles, in the Ger¬ 
man headquarters, the radicalism of an upstart prevails. Paris is 
the Bastille which is being stormed; Favre and Gambetta are legiti¬ 
macy, whereas William and Bismarck are the revolution.” None 
the less, he is summoned to the German headquarters, because Bis- 
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marek can turn his expert knowledge of hanking to account. 
Dispassionately, Bamberger describes Bismarck as u a coraponmi 
of Stuart cavalier, Prussian lieutenant, German feudal magnate, 
mul Spanish Don Quixote." Both now and later, he recognises 
the chancellor's greatness, although Bismarck cannot; endure him. 

Here is a man whom the chancellor hates far more than Bam¬ 
berger, a bearded man, still quite young, a rare visitor* We may 
he sure that Bismarck will sleep little hi night, because Eugen 
Richter, standing somewhat aloof from the crowd, has been eye¬ 
ing him keenly and critically through Ids spectacles, Richter has 
health, youth, and lust of battle a combination which makes 
the older man jealous. He has an uncanny knowledge of facts, 
is incorruptible, adheres uneompromisingly to lits principles. Dur¬ 
ing the years of eonfliet, he was disciplined as one of Bismarck's 
victims* Dismissed from his post as Landral, deprived of office 
ami income ns burgomaster, because he wrote condemning the 
arbitrary measures of the police, he had become a journalist, and 
had opposed Lassalle, because Lassidle negotiated with Bismarck, 
He has a passion for the commonweal; seeks, not his own aims, 
nor yet power, but only tin* advance of the good cause. He there¬ 
fore kept close watch on Lassalle, ami now keeps close watch on 
Bismarck, lie will neither abase himself before the Junker caste, 
nor before the great position of this particular Junker. 'That; is 
why, when Richter begins to speak in the assembly, Bismarck 
leaves the hail When, at breakfast next morning, he reads the 
report of Richter's attack - perhaps a criticism of the army 
estimates, supported by figures and illuminated by revelations 
Bismarck promptly drives to the Reichstag in order to hit; 
hack: « 4 Unfortunately Herr Richter has always lived in houses 
and among newspapers, and know# little of practical life; this 
autocrat of the democratic party thrives upon exaggerations and 
alarums; there is always a sting hidden in his speeches/* There¬ 
upon Richter, with wounding tranquillity, replies; 44 Is the im¬ 
perial chancellor aware „ * * 

Perhaps behind the hack of this guest, the Imperial chancellor 
now sees looming the shades of two others, who appear only as 
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shades, like Banquo’s ghost, and not in the flesh—for between 
them and Bismarck there can be no circumstantial debates, only 
the voiceless and angry contention of two conflicting and irrec¬ 
oncilable worlds — a conflict of antipodal outlooks. I or vou; 
for “we” is impossible. Yet Wilhelm Liebknecht, one of these 
shades, can reckon up his ancestors for as many generations back 
as Bismarck, and when he does so can trace his lineage to a man 
who is more like Bismarck than Bismarck’s own robber knight 
ancestors are back to Luther. Moreover, ho can trace back hist 
lineage to a number of German men of learning, as whose de¬ 
scendant Liebknecht had become a student and a member of the 
Burschenschaft. Orphaned early, after a strenuous youth, never¬ 
theless to this aspiring lad life would have been easy enough if 
he had followed in the footsteps of others of his class ! But he has 
an idealist bee in his bonnet, wants the welfare of all mankind and 
not that of his own class alone. At twenty, therefore, he is exiled 
as a communist. Zurich; Paris; eighteen forty-eight; the Bnden- 
ese rising; thus at twenty-two he hoists the flag of the republic, 
and it is only by chance that he escapes being shot with his con¬ 
federates—just as seventy years later his son is to be murdered 
lor the founding of the republic. 

. 7 hat 3 f e , d0 SUCh meU haVC t0 lead! A1 '™y« ^ced by hostile 
judges, unfeeling prison warders, penned in narrow cells, free 

only m exile. Yet their mission is in their fatherland, which they 

doubtless, have many worries to endure in the forty years of 
struggle, and we have heard the lamentations of the'bom ruler 
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only by the tilings of the spirit; not by wealth, not even by power; 
solely by faith. 

If the two men, knowing nothing of one another, had met on a 
forest path in some distant land, Bismarck and Liebkneeht would 
soon have been on good terms. Both of them love trees, know 
birds; and, if we speak of Germany, they both love their country. 
All too soon would the realist recognise the agitator; the cynic 
would discern tin* man of faith; the calculator would perceive the 
man of dreams if the path were narrow, neither would give way 
to the other, and neither would turn back; they would come to 
blows* for essentially both of them are autocrats. 

August Bebel is less of an autocrat. Among his forbears there 
is no revolutionist and no humanist. By his heritage, he should 
be obedient, for lie was born in a fortress, the son of a non¬ 
commissioned officer* He should have been a champion of order* 
It; is nothing but a thirst for knowledge that drives the turner's 
apprentice into flit* Workers' Educational Society, Once he gets 
there, his clear intelligence soon erudites him to understand why 
he and those like him are in such evil ease, Anger loosens his 
tongue; fie spurs on his comrades, makes Ids way into the Reich¬ 
stag, while trying at the same time to continue his manual craft. 
It is Bismarck who gives him the opportunity of extending his 
studies. Sentenced to imprisonment in a fortress (which, since he 
was horn in a fortress, does not alarm him), he meets there, as 
fellow prisoner, Liebkneeht, a much older man than himself. From 
this companion, lie learns the then ret teal foundations of the cause 
for which he lias already been fighting under stress of his pas¬ 
sions, and for which he has already forfeited his freedom. Lick- 
knechf and Bebel have to cool their heels in prison for two years, 
ami this is long enough for Behel to make himself familiar with 
the teachings of Karl Marx, at whose feet Liebkneeht has sat in 
London, 

The son of the people remains more practical and more plastic 
than tie* son of a line of scholars; his intelligence Is more stab 
wart and clearer, his critical powers are simpler and more pop¬ 
ular than those of the man with whom tie now strikes up an 
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enduring friendship. The two are brothers in faith, brothers in 
self-sacrifice, in their readiness to risk tlieir liberty ami their 
health. Bebel, who has followed a sedentary occupation for more 
than five years, suffers at times from nervous insomnia. lie says; 
“ When this happened, I used to think about Bismarck, who also 
suffered from sleeplessness and neuralgic pains.” 

At Bismarck’s, the shades disperse, the guests take their leave, 
after shaking their host by the hand. There rises from an arm¬ 
chair to which he has been glued throughout the evening a tiny 
figure. He looks like a dwarf, now that he is standing up. Stepping 
forward with tiny strides, he confronts his host: the gnome before 
the giant. The hands of the big man could crush those of the 
little one; the gnome’s hands might overpower the giant’s bv 
magical forces; instead, they join in a friendly farewell. But, in 
the moment of parting, the colossus speaks to elicit an oracle 
from the dwarf. This dwarf is Windthorst. TIis pitiful, shrunken 
body is surmounted by a huge head. He has a large mouth, which 
he rarely opens to speak. From grey, sunken eyes he peers into 
vacancy through his thick spectacles. Bismarck, glancing down 
at the mannikin, whose right hand is thrust into the breast, of his 

bug bl ack co t} watches the %ht Qf intelIigeU( . 0 plHvJng <m . r 

Windthorst s features; and when the little man speaks in answer, 
it is with a firm and somewhat harsh voice that he replies to the 
unduly high and thin tones of Bismarck. 

Since the little man’s sight is bad, he has redoubled the sharp- 
ness of his ears and his memory. In the Reichstag he can recog- 
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the same place young Bismarck, trusting in his bodily energies 
and his high spirits* was spending the money of his impoverished 
father on riotous living. The result was that* at thirty, Wind- 
thorst had already become a judge of the High Court of Appeal, 
when Bismarek was still trying to make an impression upon 
Pomeranian countesses by revelry, and by feats of horsemanship 
which frequently led to disaster. 

According to his friends* account* Wimlthorst was a religious 
man, though never intolerant, and was endowed with far too 
keen a sense of humour to play the prophet. His irony, which in 
controversy became intensified to mockery, was not held in check 
even when lie eonteniplated his own peculiarities. lie would make 
fun of his own ** diminutiveness his own u ugliness n , and would 
laugh roguishly when speaking of them, lie was fond of light 
music. He was inclined to speak teasingly to women, taking such 
liberties of speech as used to lie characteristic of deformed jesters 
in ancient days; but, instead of the traditional malice of the 
hunchback, be showed nothing worse than an infallible under¬ 
standing of the weaknesses of his fellow men * though he did not, 
like Bismarck, despise them. Perhaps he had as much self-esteem 
as the chancellor. In the political party of which he was the 
leader, he was regarded as autocratic. He was inclined to con¬ 
sider himself a statesman, yet lie was, as one of his friends said, 
less the statesman than the parliamentarian; within these limita¬ 
tions, lie teas unequalled as a tactician. He seemed almost in¬ 
corporeal, and did not need for the defence of a barely existent 
body such qualities as Bismarck had in the form of personal eour* 
age; but, precisely because «f the spiritualisation of Ins essential 
personality, he seemed born to act as counsel for the intellectual 
powers. He was cautious to a fault, scarcely ever writing a letter, 
and when he did so imploring the reeipient to burn it instantly. 
Bince he did not wear a cowl, he had no need for humility, and 
eould be a fighter without having to affect the possession of 
prophetic fire. When the Heiehstag was sitting, so that he had 
to spend his Sundays in Berlin, he would go every Sunday morn 
ing to the Hedwigskirehe, and then to visit Bletehroder* Tin* way 
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this extremely secular champion of the faith spent the day of 
rest was characteristic. He never tried to gain any private end. 

Windthorst was the only man who effected a personal conquest 
of Bismarck, and that was why the conquered champion never got 
over his defeat. “Hate,” said Bismarck, “as a spur in life, is no 
less important than love. Two people are indispensable to me; 
one is my wife, and the other is Windthorst.” 


As a result of three victories, threatening clouds gathered in 
the skies. Bismarck saw the coming dangers from time to time, 
and believed he would be able to avert them. Twenty years before, 
the king of Prussia had said that Bismarck would only be pos¬ 
sible as minister president “when bayonets are supreme.” Ten 
years ago, the present king had appointed him in spite of mis¬ 
givings, wanting a strong man for the management, of home 
affairs. Bismarck had used his dictatorship to win three victories 
abroad. Need we be surprised that such a man should return to 
his starting point, and should feel himself strong enough to play 
the dictator at home? Need we be surprised that his attempt to 
do so should have failed? Proud of his independence of all doe- 
rinaire theories, he failed to recognise the danger of having no 
philosophy. Looking down with contempt upon the numerous 
parties which confronted him, he failed to notice that, he had no 
party to hack him up. Coming fresh from the fields of battle, 
and having no basic sociological ideas, this great architeet was 
not really competent to set his own house in order. 

As Se “; co ” fide ” e reason for hi. faihm.. 
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equals, who were entitle.! to be Germany’s opponents; at home, 
he knew better than any one else. If he, ns master, chose to point 
out the roads along which his country might advance towards 
greatness, let no man dare to suggest, there was a better way. 
As regards the statical problems of Germany in Europe, he was .in 
artist; as regards the social problems of Europe, when they pre¬ 
sented themselves in Germany, he was a dictator. Accustomed to 
reckon with magnitudes and not- with ideas, with forces in uni¬ 
form and not with forces in civilian dress, he would make no con¬ 
cessions, and in home a (fairs w*as rigid in his assumption of 
absolute sovereignty. 

His first coutliet was with the Church. 

At, \ersailles, one day, (he bishop of Main/, sat, facing the 
chancellor, a cowled Junker over against the Lutheran Junker in 
military uniform. The prelate wanted certain articles protecting 
the Homan Catholic Church to he introduced into tin- imperial 
constitution. Enable to get his way about, this, he turned the 
conversation towards doctrinal matters. 

“ After death, as \ our Excellency knows, the prospects for 
(’at ho lies are brighter than for those of any other persuasion.’’ 

Silence, and a smile. 

“Hut perhaps, according to your way of thinking, a Catholic 
cannot he saved?" 

Now the Protestant takes up his parable. 

“A Catholic layman, certainly. I have my doubts about a 
cleric, lie has committed the sin against, the Holy Ghost. The 
words of Holy Writ condemn him.'* 

The bishop answers this jest with an ironical how. Two states¬ 
men in fancy dress, one garbed us a general and the other as 
a bishop, look at each other smilingly; hut Bismarck’s anti 
Catholic sentiments are stirring angrily beneath the sportive 
smile. At that time, he had it in mind to invite the po|w*, now 
threatened by the “robber king", to Cologne or Fulda, in the 
belief that “nothing could more effectively disillusion the Ger¬ 
mans, nothing could enlighten them more quickly, than to see the 
priestly cuisine close at hand." 
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In this, as in other matters, we see that Bismarck lacks an 
understanding of moral powers. He has a profound knowledge of 
history, but we discern gaps in his acquaintance with ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history. 

Here, however, we are not really concerned with a Kultur- 
kampf, a struggle between two rival cultures, that of the Catholic 
Church and that of the secular State. Bismarck was fighting for 
power, not on behalf of ideas — counters which for the last 
twenty years he had changed as occasion demanded. Besides, he 
was tolerant in all matters which cost nothing. When he fought 
the Church, it was as a power, and not as an exponent of a partic¬ 
ular type of culture; he was its enemy only where it threatened 
to weaken his State. He had recognised the coming of this strug¬ 
gle twenty years before, in the Prankfort days, declaring a fight 
against the lust of conquest in the Catholic camp ” to be in¬ 
evitable. Since Austria’s concordat, he had held that some of 
Prussia’s enemies were always to be found in that camp. After 
he had risen to power, he had (as he knew) actually been char¬ 
acterised in the Vatican as “the incarnation of the devil.” At a 
later date Windthorst said: “The Kulturkampf dates from the 
battle of Koniggratz.” In very truth, at that time, the Prussian 
heretics m clerical gowns, and especially a court chaplain at 
Berlin, had said and written: “Europe, including Turkey, must 
be evangelised! ” 
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Borne, concentrating there anew all the powers of Catholic 
Europe. In the middle of July 1870, when the war was beginning, 
e dogma of papal infallibility was proclaimed, affecting Bis¬ 
marck s sentiments as much as his calculations. It was intolerable 
o him that any one should call himself infallible. Why, he did not 
even believe that Otto von Bismarck was infallible! It was mon- 
s rous that all the Germans of one confession should be dependent 

warned tW^ ** WaS SCttin £ out for France, he 

warned the German bishops against assenting, and warned the 

pope against using compulsion. At the same time he brought all 

possible opposing influences to bear, in the hope of proving 
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his State* against Roman powers* If this mm dogma were ac¬ 
cepted, the bishops would, vis-tVvis the government, be the 
officials of a foreign sovereign.*” 

Thereupon, while the war is still in progress, Windthorat’s 
friends founded the Centre Party, as a fighting Catholic party* 
Bismarck, haring failed to establish a German Catholic Church, 
promptly assumes the offensive. The archbishop of Cologne has 
forbidden the students at Bonn to attend the lectures of liberal 
theologians. Ilisntarek declares this pronouncement invalid. Be¬ 
cause he is upbuilding the empire, and while lie is doing so, he 
stigmatises flic ecclesiastical dispute as an at tack upon the empire, 
and insists that Rome is the rallying ground of all the foes of the 
empire. When he gets home, he finds that the new party has 
marshalled lift y«M*v«*n men, and that all the malcontents are con¬ 
centrating round it. 

One with far more equanimity than Bismarck might well have 
been infuriated* For twenty years, he has been thinking over Ins 
work. For eight years, he has been fighting on its behalf* At 
length, in a few strenuous weeks, and in defiance of adverse winds, 
he has piloted his ship into port. Now, weary and weather-beaten, 
with overwrought nerves, he comes home to consult with the peo¬ 
ple. What lines he find? A phalanx of hostile deputies, held to¬ 
gether by a religious faith, whose chief, far from Germany, must 
necessarily he averse to the new Lutheran emperor, being a 
mourner for the old apostolic emperor. The sceptic in the chan¬ 
cellor, who lias just delivered his testimony regarding the perish¬ 
ability of his handiwork, cannot fail to see that this group wields 
an invisible hammer which will smash the laboriously fashioned 
structure. Who expects a man of passionate temperament to he 
just at such a moment? Determined to protect his work, still full 
of the spirit of the battlefield, the marksman miscalculates the 
range, and, aiming at a few German Catholics, hits the great 
power In Home, without injuring it seriously* The militant mood 
of the conqueror and the anxiety of the architect explain this 
realist’s misconception, explain his dread of a Catholic league 
against his young empire. 
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Not only is the party arrayed against him. At homo, all 
the dispossessed, the Guelphs, the Poles, and the Alsatians, join 
forces. Abroad, the Austrians and the French join his antago¬ 
nists. The social democracy, as young as the empire and as weak 
as Europe, comes to an understanding with the Centre Party. 
Among all the “enemies of the empire”, the Centro Party was 
merely “the first to take the field.” Confusion only grows worse 
confounded because some of the theologians at German univer¬ 
sities (including even Cardinal Hohenlohe) are opposed Jo the 
dogma of infallibility; because the Catholic king of Bavaria en¬ 
dorses their protests; because the German Centre Party is at the 
outset censured by Rome. Mortified leaders who ready have no 
concern with the matter join in the fray—Savigny, for instance, 
whose ambitions Bismarck had thwarted a few years earlier 
Outbursts of wrath notwithstanding, Bismarck is never forced 
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is worn by a German prince instead of by a Spaniard.” Bismarck 
does not, at this time, unconditionally desire separation of Church 
and State; nil he wants is a “strongly defensive attitude against 
the aggressions of the Catholic Church.” To carryout this policy, 
he begins, in the empire, by issuing the “pulpit paragraphs”, 
which make every reference to State matters from the pulpit an 
offence punishable with imprisonment. Soon he is driven forward 
by the impetus of the movement, so that within a year or two he 
issues, in Prussia, the “May laws”, which have important, con¬ 
sequences, He abolishes the ( at ho lie department of the ministry 
of public worshtp and instruction, and expunges from the con - 
stitution the paragraphs protecting the Church. He interferes 
in the administration of the bishopries and with religious instruc¬ 
tion in the schools; banishes the desuits and kindred orders from 
the empire; makes civil marriage compulsory; threatens religious 
zealots with exile, tine, imprisonment, or detention in a fortress; 
confiscates their incomes; deprives many parishes of priests; sows 
discord between bishops and priests, priests and laymen; sets I lie 
members of families at odds; thrusts problems of conscience upon 
clergymen, laymen, students, and women. A chaos of sent intents 
and interests is produced. In a way which he had never foreseen, 
there is now realised his own most, vigorous threat; “ Aeherouta 
movebo! ” 

“You need not: be anxious,” he cries to his opponents. “ We an* 
not going to Canossa, either bodily or spiritually!” He will have 
occasion to regret his words, which Siam fly across Germany and 
over the Alps! A prince of the Church compares the German gov¬ 
ernment to a man who enters a river without, knowing its depth, 
and who, ns he steps forward, encounters unexpected abysses. 
Another describes Bismarck as a “boa destructor.” Windt burst, 
recalls the persecution* of the early Christians. The Prussian 
bishops declare themselves opposed to “ the principles of a pagan 
State.” 'Phe pope forbids the German Catholics to obey the new 
laws. Bismarck stands armed upon the tribune, and speaks with 
unwonted emotion: 

“We are not concerned with the fight , , , of a Protestant. 
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dynasty against the Catholic Church; we are not concerned with 
a struggle between belief and unbelief. What is here at stake is 
a struggle for power, a struggle as old as the human race, the 
struggle for power between monarchy and priesthood. That is a 
struggle for power which began long, long before our Saviour 
appeared in this world; the struggle for power which, in Aulis, 
Agamemnon had to wage against the seers, which cost him his 
daughter and delayed the start of the Greeks; the struggle for 
power which has filled the whole of German history, . . . which 
found issue in the Middle Ages when the last representative of 
the sublime Swabian imperial race perished on the scaffold be¬ 
neath the axe of a French conqueror, what time this Frenchman 
was in alliance with the pope of the day. We have been near to an 
analogous issue from the struggle, allowing, of course, for the 
changed customs of the time. If the French war of conquest, 
whose outbreak coincided with the publication of the Vatican 
decrees, had been successful, who can say what history would have 
had to tell with regard to our ecclesiastical domains in Germany, 
as concerns the Gestis Dei per Francos?” 
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thunder the phrase “struggle for power” at his hearers, dis¬ 
closing his true motive so openly that he falsified the historical 
situation by a splendid parallel. There is no question of culture! 
Why, then, speak of a “Kulturkampf? ” 

From very different motives, Bismarck’s oldest enemy and 
latest ally, Virchow, defends the same cause —Virchow, who had 
introduced the word Kulturkampf which he had borrowed from 
Lassalle. Virchow said: “The Protestant trend, in the spirit of 
ree research, opens for mankind wider horizons in all directions, 
and urges us forward to independent work. Do your utmost to 
ead your bishops onwards to greater freedom and your officials 
to more independent activities, and then everything will be differ- 
ent. . You must oppose this un-German Roman system_ 
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Liberty and Science? Were we not hearing a few momenta ago 
of a struggle for power? To-day, just as ten years before, two 

different worlds, \ ire how and Bismarck, have (by the grotesque 
saltations of politics masquerading as intelligence) been recon¬ 
ciled for the duration of a masked ball, and are dancing together. 
Now the contentious Malltnekrodt, one of the leaders of the 
Centre Party, rises, and drives back the soulless pathologist. 

44 Where, then, does the greater intellectual force of the Prot¬ 
estants show itself? Perhaps in the fact that among them there 
is hopeless confusion because every one has his own opinion of 
what is right ! . . . With us if is a fundamental proposition that 
the (1mroll is the hearer of the truth. . . . When the Church 
arrives at a decision, the Catholic has to recognise this as true. 
Here we have the simple difference between our authoritative 
principle and your principle of individual judgment That is why, 
after nineteen centuries, we are still firmly united, and as strong 
in the world as cvm\ whilst you have to look on mournfully as 
the stones of your building crumble! 1 * What can the imperial 
chancellor think when he reads this speech? Does he not feel 
himself to be much more closely united with this adversary than 
with his own allies? The Catholic orator has caught Bismarck’s 
own rhythm, Bismarck's own style, and thunders against Virchow 
words closely analogous to those which the pathologist, in an 
earlier controversy, had had to hear from Bismarck's own lips! 

The champions fight skilfully; their speeches in the Kuliur- 
kampf form the climax of German political debate; but Wind- 
thorst, always carries away the palm of victory* When Bismarck 
rails against him once more as an embittered Guelph, warns the 
(Vntre against this lender who is hostile to the empire, mockingly 
speaks of the Hanoverian Christian's humility and impassivity, 
Windthorst rejoins: u I have many faults, hut not that of show¬ 
ing passion in parliamentary debates. Here, my pulse beats sixty 
to the minute just as it does outside the walls of parliament. 
Furthermore, my honoured opponent reproaches the Centre be¬ 
cause my small person belongs to it, Is that a compliment to me, 
or a censure?" 
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When Windthorst says that Bismarck wants to transfer tin* 
preponderance of State authority to parliament, Bismarck nerv¬ 
ously grips the glass on the table in front of him, and hastily 
gulps down several mouthfuls. Windthorst goes on: “If the 
Church is thrust out of our schools, who will undertake religious 
instruction? Is the State competent for this task, and has it the 
instruments wherewith to perform it? If so, I beg you to let me 
know your new State catechism! It will either be a heathen State, 
a godless State, or else it will be God himself here on earth." At 
the moment, Bismarck neither will nor can answer; he merely 
rejoins, with a sense of personal irritation: “I have given mv 
proofs during long years of service to the monarchical principle 
in Prussia. I trust that a similar experience awaits the honour¬ 
able member for Meppen.” 

When he hits back, next day, it is with fierce invectives: “The 
oil of your words is not of a kind.to heal wounds, but. of n kind 
to nourish the flames of anger. I have rarely heard that the 
honourable member for Meppen has been inclined to persuade or 
to conciliate. . . . May the God in whom I believe safeguard 
me against the evil fate that would be mine if the honourable 
member could decide what would be my share in God’s grace 
You will more readily be able to live at peace with the State'if 
you repudiate Guelph leadership. Guelph hopes can only be 
realised when discord and revolution prevail in the State ” 
Windthorst replies on the spot: “I am nothing, and I can do 
nothing. But you, gentlemen, apparently wish to make some - 
hing out of me-I w ffl not say wh at x thiuk ()f th( , Ininis{t , r , H 

attack on me for I am subject to the authority of the president 

of the assembly, which does not altogether seem to be the <• 
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ret plans are ascribed to the Centre, when 
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attempts are made to intimidate it by throwing suspicion upon a 
deputy, we are near to a terrorism which suppresses freedom of 
speech. Let. toe assure the honourable gentleman that it is easy 
enough lo support. Uu- monarchical principle when fortune is 
favourable; but it is not so easy in evil days, when obedience is 
imposed!** 

Thus brilliantly (loos Wiiulthurst do battle. Subsequently he 
discloses lhe kernel of this struggle between might and spirit: 

u The honourable gentleman is more successful in realising Ins 
view's because lit 1 has more soldiers and more money than I hare. 
• . . One who is backed up by I wo million soldiers has little diffi¬ 
culty ill carrying on his foreign policy!"’ Bismarck leaves the 
house while Windthorst is speaking, and Wmdlhorst smilingly 
sends a shaft after him: %i In the case of such attacks, it is a 
chivalrous custom to accept the answer personally. . , , I should 
have great !y esteemed the privilege of conversing walk my hon¬ 
oured adversary before Germany*"' Thus proudly and supplely, 
thus wittily and fiercely, does David sling Ids stones at; the head 
of Goliath. 

But In* cannot hit the mark! Bismarck speedily recognises that 
he has made a mistake in this religious question, lie takes ad¬ 
vantage of the death of the quarrelsome Bins and of the acces¬ 
sion of the diplomatic Leo XIII. to make a veiled withdrawal, and 
thrusts upon the shoulders of bis subordinates the responsibility 
for a campaign he had himself ordered. In home affairs, lie sud¬ 
denly abandons the struggle. As late as the end of 1873 An- 
drassy wrote: 4% Bismarck's eyes become bloodshot whenever he 
speaks of the pope; his words sound like maledictions. He calls 
the pope a danger to all countries; a revolutionist and anarchist 
wiiom Europe must resist if any prince is still to be secure on bis 
throne."* Soon afterwards be realises that Home Ls invincible. 
Thereupon he lays all the blame upon Falk, Ids minister for 
public worship ami instruction. In conversation with JVIittnacht, 
the Wurtemberg minister, he makes merry in brilliant metaphors 
of u the Htate as gendarme, stealing, sword In hand, after light- 
footed priests,” lie declares that when the law concerning civil 
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marriage was promulgated, he had been away at Varzin. To the 
Saxon minister, Friesen, he says officially: 

“The struggle was entered into in opposition to my plans. 
I only wanted to fight the Centre politically. It is not my fault 
that the whole Catholic population has been incensed. I was 
opposed to it, . . . but Camphausen and Falk threatened to 
resign, so I had to give way. Now I regret that I did not. at, least, 
read these laws before signing them, for there is far too much 
nonsense in them. ... I want you to be good enough to tell your 
king that he should not hold me responsible for what has hap¬ 
pened in Prussia during the last two years.” 

Such is the utterance of the man who, only a year before, hail 
spurred on one half of his fellow citizens against the other half 
by saying: “It is the infallible pope who threatens the State! 
He arrogates to himself whatever secular rights he pleases, . . . 
declares our laws null and void, levies taxes, ... in a word, no 
one in Prussia is so powerful as this foreigner! ” 

He fancies that Dresden has forgotten his words long since; 
but he is wrong. Europe remembers it, and Rome remembers it 
above all. Nor is it forgotten that twenty-five years earlier he had 
exclaimed in the Landtag: “I hope I may live to sec the ship of 
ools of our time split on the rock of the Christian church!” 
When old Gerlach reminds him of the words he had uttered in 
is pietist days, Bismarck coolly replies that he had meant the 
rotestant Church. The Roman augurs could not hut smile. 
Pms shortly before his death, described his great enemy as a 
ro es an Philip, and uttered the following prophecy: “In the 

“L»s” d °"‘ ‘ he the 
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and throughout: Germany the man sea proclaimed their sympathy 
with the popular uprising, Bismarck was alarmed: a This cost 
me another sleepless night.** Rebel, the only socialist in the first 
Beichstag (elected immediately after the victory), speaking from 
the tribune a fortnight after peace had been signed, said: The 
Commune of Paris was only an outpost skirmish! Before many 
years have passed, the motto of the Commune, 4 War to the 
palaces, peace to the huts! 1 will have become the battle cry of all 
the proletarians of Kurope! M [Loud laughter,] Bebel went on to 
appeal to the Alsatians and Lor miners to participate in Ger¬ 
many^ struggle for freedom, so that, at length, the day might 
dawn when the peoples of Kurope would have secured the right 
of self determination which could only be realised in a republic. 
Thereupon Bismarck said; 44 You need not be afraid that I shall 
answer the last speaker. You will one and all agree with me that; 
his speech needs no answer in tins assembly! 11 Later, however, he 
described ItebePs speech as a Hash of light suddenly illuminating 
the situation. Tin State and society were imperilled, and must; 
defend themselves* This enemy must lie annihilated. 

Long after Lassalte's death, Bismarck had kept in touch with 
his successor* and had never completely forgotten Lassalle 1 ® 
State socialist ideas. Now, after the Commune, he lets socialism 
drop. According to his calculations, lie no longer needs a counter¬ 
part to liberalism. His policy, therefore, is to pass new laws pro* 
teeting property, and he wants to punish every socialistic speech 
with imprisonment. When tin* Reichstag rejects his proposals, he 
utters a warning: u Social democracy has made immense prog* 
ress. * * * Within n few years, the bourgeois if* will be clamour¬ 
ing for penal measures/* After the next elections, tin* young 
Social Democratic Party has twelve deputies in the Reichstag, 
and he appeals as a remedy to the rod of correction which God 
holds over mankind. Utterly failing to understand the new 
thoughtetmid, he speaks of u utopian nonsense, the ideas of those 
who believe that roast pigeons will fly into their mouths 1 *; and 
proposes to treat this H criminal madness with fresh air and 
sunshine / 1 lie does not succeed in instituting forcible measure® 
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against the socialists, for the Reichstag is afraid of passing ex¬ 
ceptional laws against a particular section of the community. 
Now a shot discharges the tension. 

In May 1878, a man fires at the eighty-year-old emperor who 
is out driving. The would-be assassin is an out-at-elbows student, 
a mauvais sujet, who has been expelled from the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party. When the news comes to Bismarck, he thumps the 
table, exclaiming: “Now we’ve got them!” 

“The socialists, Your Excellency?” 

“No, the liberals!” 

In a flash he has made his combinations. To-day, the excite¬ 
ment about the attempt on William’s life must influence the lib¬ 
erals to vote an exceptional law. In this way it will be possible 
to get quit, at length, of the liberals, who, now that the Kulhir- 
kampf has been laid aside, are no longer necessary. The very same 
daj he asks the minister for justice to draft the new law' Next 
ay, it is sent to the other ministers. Ten days later, the hmtr- 
desired measure (vamped up in a hurry, and containing numerous 
technical errors) is laid before the Reichstag. The pretext for its 
introduction is: “We can only fight social democracy effectively 
i we are able to transgress the barriers which the constitution, i„ 
its unduly doctrinaire regard for the protection of individuals 
and parties, has established in the so-called fundamental laws.” 
Twenty days after the attempt on the emperor’s life, the law is 
rejected by the whole Reichstag, the conservatives excepted. 

£ nnigsen prophesies that if it is passed there will he seend 

tX d XZliT op 7r an<1 * lmt .. 

,1 “ huntads 1 a-*™* .frith™; 

stand outside the protection of the laws, why should w, 
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Three weeks later, from a window in Untcr den Linden, a 
second shot is fired. 1'his time the aged monarch, driving by in 
his carriage, is seriously wounded. Three hours after the at¬ 
tempted assassination, Privy Councillor Von Tiedemann brings 
the new s to l rince Bismarck in Friedrichs rub Park. “At length I 
caught sight of him, accompanied by his great Danes, striding 
slowly across the grass in the sunshine. I went up to him. He was 
in a choci fill mood, told me where he had been walking, and how 
much good tin* fresh air had done him.” 

“Some important telegrams have arrived.” 

Are they so urgent that we need bother about them here in 
the open country?” 

t tnfortunately they are. There has been another attempt on 
the emperor’s lift-, and this time tin* bullet, has found its billet. 
The emperor is severely wounded.” 

AbruptIv, Bismarck stands still. Striking the ground vigor¬ 
ously with his oakert walking stick, he draws a deep breath and 
says ; 

‘‘In that case we will dissolve the Reichstag!” 

Quickly he made his way across the park to the house, Tiede¬ 
mann telling him details the while. On entering, he ordered 
preparations to be made for his return to Berlin. 

Never will any one see Otto von Bismarck hotter pleased than 
he is to day. After his* own fashion, he is fond of the veteran 
monarch, who placed him in a position of power sixteen years 
ago, ami enabled him to find free scope for his genius. He is 
often restless and plaintive because of the old man’s mulish ob¬ 
stinacy, but be does not despise William as he despises others. 
At any rate, be puts up with the emperor’s whimsies mueh as a 
son who has long since taken charge of affairs will put up with 
the tantrums of an aged father. For himself, Bismarck wishes a 
long term of offlee; he therefore wishes for his master many years 
of life. The crown prince is his opponent,, Perhaps to-morrow 
Frederick will be king, and then Bismarck’s day wilt he over. One 
would think that sentiment and self-interest, would lend him, at 
the outset, to enquire after the condition of the wounded man. 
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son’s accession; but Frederick dares not speak openly against 
the exceptional law, since ostensibly this law is proposed in order 
to protect his father’s life. The conflict of feelings within the 
crown prince increases. 

Then the unexpected happens. The old man gets better. The 
only thing that had saved him was the helmet, which, that day, 
he had been wearing contrary to his usual custom. Now, victor 
in spite of himself in three wars, he has brought his own old 
skin to market. That is the sort of thing the common people 
can understand. The ruler who aforetime had been hated, becomes 
extraordinarily popular. Restored to health, he rises from his 
bed and humorously declares that Nobiling has treated him more 
successfully than the doctors, for what he had really wanted was 
to be blooded. All Germany rejoices, and even Bismarck finds that 
his master is more jovial and livelier than for a long time since. 
Bismarck, the German people, the crown prince and his wife, 
nay all Europe, begin to realise that "William is predestined to 
enjoy a glorious old age like that of a king of fable, to attain a 
romantic position such as no ruler has known for centuries. Thus 
did the shot do its work. Seizing the favour of the moment, Bis¬ 
marck ventured upon the most dangerous of his undertakings. 

At the elections which followed the attempted assassination, 
elections during which Bismarck was continually reediting the 
watchwords, the forces of the left were greatly weakened, whilst 
the conservative right grew very much stronger. Now, the master 
could force his exceptional law through the Reichstag, and he 
took the opportunity of making its provisions more stringent 
than ever. Once again he thunders at the liberals as of old, ac¬ 
cepts the help of Windthorst (who smilingly announces the 
bankruptcy of the ecclesiastical policy), changes his front, and 
is able to utilise the centre and the national liberals alternately 
in order to secure a majority. In accordance with the terms of 
the new law, adopted first for two years, and then renewed for 
another four years, the authorities were entitled on their own 
initiative to suppress and punish all activities which aimed at 
“ overthrowing public order.” Printers, booksellers, tavern-keep- 
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er s 3 could be expelled or arrested; any one could be banished 
for merely uttering socialist doctrines ; socialists were denied free* 
dom of the press and the right of public meeting; every lord 
lieutenant could declare a state of siege within the territory over 
which he ruled. 

During the debates on this measure, the lineaments of a new 
century manifested themselves from time to time, as if illtimh 
nated by summer lightning. Bismarck, all Junker and Holy Ah 
liance, as if he had never drawn near to Napoleon, thundered 
to the socialists: “When you make brilliant promises to people, 
scornfully and mockingly assuring them that all they have hith¬ 
erto regarded as sacred is a lie, . . . faith in God, faith in our 
monarch, patriotism, family ties, property, inheritance, earn 
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week** later Bismarck declares Berlin and environs in a state 
of siege and expels sixty-seven of the socialist leaders from 

Berlin* When the elections in the free city of Hamburg do not 
go according to his taste, a state of siege is declared there like- 
wist*. Kre long, the sentences of imprisonment pronounced against 
fifteen hundred persons totalled more than a thousand years. 
Within a few weeks, in the confines of the empire, two hundred 
associations have been put under the ban, and two hundred and 
fifty hooks or pamphlets suppressed. Within six months, the 
number has risen to six hundred, while thousands of persons 
have hud their livelihood taken away from them, Rebel is justi¬ 
fied in Ins comparison of these happenings to those of the Middle 
Ages; ”The men of our way of thinking have been deprived of 
their livelihood, have been abused and calumniated, described as 
dishonourable and lawless. Tin* authorities have wished to pro¬ 
voke disorder* . , * These days of murderous attacks and l&se- 
majeste are among the most tragical of modern German history.” 

Bennigsen’s warning is fulfilled. At innumerable secret meet¬ 
ings, in forests and in quarries, the leaders confer with their 
followers, They meet their brethren in Switzerland at public or 
private conferences. Bismarck's rest less and destructive activi¬ 
ties are playing into our hands,” writes Behel to Fngels. Speaking 
from the tribune, Liehkneeht says triumphantly: **The socialist 
law is the iron hoop which holds our party together, and safe¬ 
guards the moderates ami the radicals against secessions, The 
man who has planted this seed will reap bitter fruit. Somehow 
or other, we shall prove victorious, Let them do their worst, for 
it will redound to our advantage! The more fmr/ied their ac¬ 
tivities, the more speedily will it he all up with them ! n 

IV 

When Bismarck became a count, he had welcomed the rise in 
his family fortunes, not without a sly glance at his fellow Junk¬ 
ers, who were unwilling to believe that their order could produce 
a man of genius, When, after the return from France, the king 
created him a prince, he was alarmed He had made up his mind 
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to advise his master against such a step, but was taken by sur¬ 
prise, received by the king as a prince, congratulated by the 
whole royal family (all of whose members were hostile to Bis¬ 
marck), so that he had no option in the matter. When Prince 
Frederick Charles reproached him with ingratitude, he made 
a fine answer to this officer, saying: “I have always felt my¬ 
self to be a nobleman.” 

Why does Bismarck dread his new rank? “A man who is 
merely well-to-do can get along as count, but a prince must be 
rich. This rise in rank involves an extremely uncongenial change 
in my mode of life. Besides, it is really a pity; I had rather hoped 
to found one of the oldest lines of counts J ” These remarks wen- 
uttered in private. The king tried to meet his wishes in one 
respect by bestowing on him the Sachsenwald near Hamburg, 
thirty thousand acres, valued at three million talers. William 
can neither understand nor silence Bismarck’s pride of ancient 
no i y. urey he might have remembered his own frame of 
mind so recently at Versailles, where like feelings, a similar 

sentiment of respect to his own ancestors, had made him timid 
a rise in rank. 
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Political enmities aggravated the tension to a breach which 
kindly sentiments would have prevented. These Prussian Junkers, 
conservatives one and all, who had never before produced any man 
to equal Bismarck in intelligence and strength of will, fell away 
from him. Thus the last of the great political parties seceded 
from the chief of the State, injuring thereby its own interests 
by facilitating for Bismarck a cooperation with the liberals 
which was not natural to him. The Junkers played the part of 
an all routed wife, who, when her husband displays a rejuvenated 
humour, holds aloof from him menacingly, and thus leads him to 
seek his enjoyments elsewhere, when, liy complaisance, she could 
have prevented anything of the kind. 

Already in the year iHfjH, Bismarck had warm'd his party, 
saying that incontestably it would be necessary from time to time 
to rely on the aid of a group which was not altogether pleas¬ 
ing to this party; for otherwise “ the government would have to 
manoeuvre and to enter into compacts against the constitution, 
• « * mid would thus lapse into the weakness characteristic of 
coalition ministries.” Boon, himself a hard shelled conservative, 
complained about the “envious and malicious arrogance of some 
of the conservatives. The party must in the end realise that its 
views and aims need to he very different to (lay from what they 
were in the time of the eoniliet. The party must become a party 
of conservative progress, and must abandon the wish to be noth¬ 
ing more than a brake,” 

Now that Cousin Bismarck has become prince and dictator, 
the breach widens. ” Otedoi que je m’y met te,” says Bismarck. 
In his memoirs, written long after the before mentioned struggles 
are over, he mentions A mini and (Jolt/, as adversaries of the 
second class. The third class, he says, comprises ” the members 
of my own caste of the territorial nobility, who were out of hu- 
mour because, in my exceptional career, I had transcended the 
traditional idea of the equality of the territorial nobility — * an 
idea which is Polish rather than German. I might have been for 
given if, from country squire, I had merely risen to the position 
of minister; but. my dotations and the title of prince, which was 
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bestowed upon me much against my will, could not be forgiven* 
That I should be ‘Your Excellency 9 was not beyond the bounds 
of customary attainments; but that I should have become 4 Your 
Highness’ aroused acrimonious criticism. ... I should hare 
been better able to endure the disfavour of my former friends 
and class associates if there had been anything in my own mood 
to justify it.” The psychological insight with which he appraises 
the mentality of his own class cannot be excelled. As early as the 
year 1872, one of these Pomeranian Junkers wrote : We shall 
make Bismarck so small that he will have to eat out of the hand 


ui any nonest romeraman country squire! ” 

The trouble began with the ecclesiastical dispute, in which the 
Lutheran pietists were the enthusiastic champions of the pope. 
Bismarck was suspected of atheism because he was allied with 
the atheist Virchow against the Church. He was compelled, in 
s. own e ence, to speak from the tribune in unwonted super- 
a ^ V +l 0n Protestant edification, the most primary 
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are the opponents of Ills Majesty’s government, persons to whom 
our Saviour’s humility (of which you do well to remind me) has 
become so foreign that, in wrathful and arrogant self-conceit 

and in heathen partisanship, they regard it as their business to 
set themselves up as masters over the country and the Church. 
. * * In honest contrition, I continue to do my daily work with¬ 
out Your Excellency's exhortations; but while I, fearing and lov¬ 
ing Clod, serve my king loyally and by exhausting labour, the 
pharisaieal misuse of (bid’s word, peculiar to my Pomeranian 
opponents as well as to my Homan Catholic opponents, will not 
shake my faith in Christ. Let me beg Your Excellency to take 
care lest your own arrogance should bring upon you the judg¬ 
ments of (bat against which you warn me.” In conclusion, Bis¬ 
marck recommends his correspondent to ponder the following 
text: u Arise, O Lord; save me, O my (bid: for thou hast; smitten 
all mine enemies upon the cheek bone; thou hast broken the teeth 
of the ungodly. Salvation belongeth unto the Lord: thy blessing 
is upon thy people. Settlin' 1 * 

Bismarck’s Christianity breathes its last in this Biblical ea- 
prieeto* 

His younger enemies advance towards their goal without cir¬ 
cumlocution* The only use they make of the cross is that they 
fight under the sign of the * 4 Kmiw/witung”, of winch Bismarck 
had been one of the founders. As the chancellor tells us in Ills 
memoirs, this newspaper, ** under the Christian symbol of the 
cross, and under the motto * With God for King and Fatherland 1 , 
had for years past ceased to represent the conservative fraction, 
and had got even more out of touch with Christianity.” In the 
u Kreuw/.eituug ” and in the 41 lieichsglocke ” (specially founded 
by the Junkers for the attack on Bismarck) begins, in the year 
1872, the campaign of calumny against the honour and integrity 
of the chancellor. 44 The Delbriick t’amphausen Bleiehrbder Era” 
is the name of the first series of anonymous articles*--signed, m 
compliance with the law, by some casual member of the staff. 
The real author is Baron von I me, a diplomatist who has quar¬ 
relled with Bismarck* 
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“ I propose that the next number of the ‘ Reichsglocke ’ should 
be a benefit number for the chancellor. From the point of view 
of psychological medicine, it seems to me very important in this 
series of articles to emphasise first the serious and then the comic 
side. The main point is that, to begin with, his digestion should 
be upset for several days, and that can be brought about only 
by passionate excitement.” At the same time, one of the Mantcu- 
ffels writes to the other, Bismarck’s sometime chief and opponent 
who has recently spoken against the chancellor in the Upper 
House: “You do not need any cure at a spa in order to become 
minister president.” Such is the tone of these gentlemen behind 

the scenes. Before the footlights, in the published articles, they 
say: 


rea50n T0 Deueve that, before Prince Bismarck be¬ 
came minister in Prussia, he was in close touch with exalted 
circles m the world of finance. The intimate relationships between 
err von Bleichroder and the prince, which, indirectly at least, 
date from the prince’s pre-ministerial era —in the days when, 
upon the meagre allowance made to a Prussian envoy and with¬ 
in St P + e T a 6 “ Cans ’ be Was abIe to represent his sovereign 

IvL pi" T ^ Frankf ° rt ’ helped To 

... Of cm rt SmarCk Vlth g °° d counsel in financial matters, 
mand that wT T, n pni ! Ce ’ llke ever J one else, is entitled to de- 
he has been Drov d n ° ne but £ ood motives to him until 

not b d'S’rJuh” M it can- 

-P- enspect W Conley fr „„ 

mistake which th* r... x P eo P le - • • - There is hardly any 
in order to hide iti V* “ ot comI »itted, simply 

Beriin.- ^th the financier, of 

the declaration of ThL I J 7 18 ™’ ^ *'** bcf °" 
•‘We can hardly .Zlse tw ““^oder i„ the ministry: 
ron Bismarck came together & T Bleichroder and Herr 

“ doubt that tw *****2Z z :::; c ;»d 
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Herr von Bismarck has been advantageous to the latter—in¬ 
tellectually advantageous, I mean.” 

Further it was said that Bismarck had placed government 
orders with a dew named Behrend, the tenant of his paper-mill at 
Varan. A certain Captain von Puttkamer wrote that Bismarck 
had only promulgated the law concerning the Farther Pomer¬ 
anian fiefs in order to ensure his wife’s inheritance of a Putt¬ 
kamer fief. 

Could meanness go further? The members of Bismarck’s own 
order describe the man before whose greatness they are dimmed 
as a vulgar financial intriguer, doing him great harm in a period 
of company promotion, and making the Jews in all cases the 
centre of their invectives. Above all, they harm their country, 
for Europe is delighted at these charges of corruption. Whilst 
this class is prone, during the speculations of an all too victo¬ 
rious epoch, to avail itself of the services of Jewish banking houses 
(because the Jews are clever financiers), the very same persons 
who turn tin* Jews to account; calumniate them before the eyes 
of foreigners, ami declare that Bismarck, who was the originator 
of the national impetus, is really responsible for these excres¬ 
cences of financial speculation, u for corruption has assumed co¬ 
lossal dimensions, . . . We live under an evil regime, and its 
name is Bismarck.^ Only tin* last sentence was actionable. The 
anti%semitic author of the article fled to escape being jailed, and 
wrote henceforward from Switzerland. 

Such calumnies, if directed against Windthorst, who also met 
Uleiehroder from time to time, would only have aroused a smile, 
for Wimlthorst remained a poor man to the day of his death. 
Bismarck, on the other hand, was determined to use his genius 
and las power to secure personal advantages. lie often referred 
to the great gifts made by the British nation to its statesmen, 
considered that Ins rank as prince could only he worthily xiphoid 
thanks to such gifts, and, during thirty years of power, acquired 
great wealth* 

Nevertheless, he was much too shrewd a man to risk his posi¬ 
tion as chancellor or to risk his personal reputation, even to gain 
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millions. What did he do? As a political genius, he discovered the 
only path along which he could attain his goal without running 
any risks. Among the bankers of his empire, he sought out the 
man whom he regarded as the boldest and the most upright, 
put this man under an obligation by occasional conversations In 
the course of business, and at the same time ensured the greatest 
possible growth of his own property by a single signature, giving 
his friend a general power of attorney. 

There was a widespread animus against him because of what he 
did in this respect, especially in those days of company promo¬ 
tion, when every man on the make was a spy on all the others. 
Among the nobles who were acquiring wealth there was current 
talk about u the dangers to the general welfare of the State, 
in that the first statesman of the German empire should have 
given a general power of attorney for the management of his 
property to the leading banker, who was a great Jewish finan¬ 
cier.” Moltke and others of the generals tried by indirect means 
to separate Bismarck from Bleichroder. Old intimates warned 
him by letter. “I cannot refrain from telling Your Highness 
that a witticism is current to the effect that Bleichroder is the 
government’s partner. . . . Old Prussian honesty is discredited 
. . . because a company promoter finds favour in high places.” 
Bismarck would not listen to any advice. When some one wrote 
to warn the emperor, Bismarck arranged for Bleichroder to pay 
William a visit on his estate. Moreover, the emperor’s own prop¬ 
erty was thriving like Bismarck’s in the hands of another « Jew¬ 
ish financier.” 

« “^ here 1S no question in my mind,” says Bismarclc in old age, 
as to what I owe to Bleichroder and his sons. He was my 

Zr J f alSe t0 T 7 that 1 ever § ave him any political tips 
Which could have enabled him to make advantageous deals on 

his own account or on mine. It is quite true that in the year 1866 
he provided me with the means for carrying on the war which 
uo one else would supply. That was an action for whTl I owed 

to3 a 0 ? :u Je'tt\77r ihle man 1 C0Uld not alw even a 

say of me that I had used him, and had then failed to rec- 
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ompense him for services winch, as a statesman, 1 could not but 
esteem highly/’ Here, in retrospect, we see the interconnexion of 
gratitude and self-sacrifice. 

During the first; ten years, Bismarck attended personally to 
certain details, for he tells us that it was not until the year 1877 
that he sold his last foreign securities. u When I learned that 
Khuvaloff had been appointed envoy in London, I had a sleepless 
night during which I reasoned that if the Russians were sending 
away their cleverest man at such a moment it was ten to one 
that; they would commit; some blunder. For that reason, I in¬ 
structed Bleiehroder next day to sell my Russian State securi¬ 
ties. Subsequently, he complimented me upon my foresight in 
this matter/® 

Thenceforward, he bought no more foreign securities, for he 
wished to he able to play his game of chess against Europe with¬ 
out regard to personal financial interests. Neither then nor at 
any other time did Bismarck (like Holstein and others in later 
days) guide his actions either in business affairs or in political 
matters m accordance with prices on the stock exchange. Cer¬ 
tainly, year by year, he had better reason to he satisfied with 
BleichrodeEs management. It is true that his paper-mill at Var¬ 
us in put in a tender for certain Btate supplies, and that his tenant 
secured the order because the Varan tender was the lowest. This 
could not bring any personal advantage to Bismarck. Nor is 
there the slightest warrant for the charge brought against him 
by Captain von Puttkamer. 

Thus in the Reichstag, from the safe harbourage of his gen¬ 
eral power of attorney, he could hit hack against his enemies 
with deadly precision. 41 If such a newspaper as the 4 Kreumnt- 
ung * * . * has the audacity to utter the most shameful and false 
calumnies against men who are highly placed in the world, to 
utter them in such a form that they . * , are not actionable, and 
yet arouse the impression that this or that minister had acted 
dwhonourably — -we have to do with a shameful calumny against 
which we should all form front, and no one ought to participate 
In the bringing of such charges even indirectly by subscribing to 
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the newspaper. . . . Every one who takes in the newspaper is 
... a party to uttering the lies and calumnies it contains.” 

Still, his fellow Junkers defied him. Forty-six of those who bore 
some of the oldest names, subsequently joined by several hundred 
pastors, described themselves in the “ Kreuzzeitung ” as loyal ad¬ 
herents of the monarchical and conservative flag, determined not 
to desert their newspaper. “If the imperial chancellor doubts the 
genuineness of our Christian sentiments, we scorn to argue with 
Hm, just as we scorn to accept advice from him in matters of 
honour and decency.” This was signed by a number of persons 
bearing such names as Wedel, Zitzewitz, Marwitz, Sellerr-Toss, 
and Gottberg; likewise by Bismarck’s oldest friends and cousins, 
Blanckenburg and Kleist-Retzow; finally, “with profound sor¬ 
row” by old Thadden-Trieglaff. 

Thus do those who had supported young Bismarck in his 
adventurous youth show themselves hostile to him in his late 
maturity, when he, the mightiest man in the empire, takes up his 
parable against them. He prints this list of “declarers” in the 
“ Reichsanzeiger ”, thereby proclaiming an attack on his person to 
be an act of hostility to the State. After this outburst Bismarck 
is severed for years from the caste to which he belongs. 

Bismarck the class-proud Junker is wounded more sorely than 
Bismarck the statesman. He has no special affection for any of 
the signatories individually; but, as a commander, he regards tin* 
group, the class to which they belong, as his staff, and considers 
that they have betrayed him. His pride is touched. “When inter¬ 
course with those whom one has regarded as one’s equals . . . is 
suddenly broken off, from motives which are personal rather than 
material, malevolent rather than honest, and, in so far as they 
are honest, utterly vulgar when the responsible minister con¬ 
cerned is boycotted by all those who have hitherto been his 
friends, is treated as an enemy, and is thus isolated, . . . this 
onslaught cannot but intensify his official troubles, upset, his 
nerves, and disturb his habits. ... At my age, and feeling con¬ 
vinced, as I do, that I shall not live much longer, the loss of all 
my old friends and the breaking of all my old ties causes pro- 
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found dlsecmragetnenL which m tantamount to utter loneliness 
when the anxiety about my wife is superadded.” 

In every one of these enemies his wrath discovers the basest 
motives. When, in the company of an intimate, he scans the list 
of the Junkers who have voted against his ecclesiastical law, he 
ticks them off with his huge pencil, and delivers the following 
monologue it la Wallenstein; %4 <lott:berg? He is out of humour 
because he has not yet Imm appointed lord lieutenant. Rosenberg 
votes against m*% the man whom t have saved from so many 
dangers ! Untiter? Frustrated ambition. Puttkamer? The man 
has never got anything out of the Church* would like by factious¬ 
ness and opposition to show that he is just as good as I am! 
These fellows are angry because I have been made a prince* and 
also because I Ititoe not invited them to dinner! 1 know my neigh¬ 
bours of Pomerania! ” 

He is especially wrathful with Moritz, Blanckenhurg* for hav¬ 
ing first of alt refused the offer of a portfolio* and for having 
afterwards carelessly handed on some misunderstood remarks 
made in a conversation concerning a negotiable stock™remarks 
which another of the signatories has suhstKjuenUy repeated in a 
law court. Such Ih the end iff the friendship which had been en¬ 
tered into so eutfmffteff ieally; such is the end of the song of Marie 
von Thaddenks love and death. They end in gossip about some 
securities which Uleichrdder Is said to have bought for the Im¬ 
perial chancellor* but lias not bought at; alb 

'There is a hopeless breach* too, between Bismarck and Herr 
von ICIetsf Jlet/uw, n relative of Johanna who tout been Bismarck’s 
stable companion in the days of Landtag, the little man of as¬ 
cetic Inclinations who had Item a candidate for ministerial office 
at tin* s iittie Httie m himself, had subsequently stood godfather 
to Bismarck*?* daughter, who had been used to write to him as 
a My darling Bismarck 1 *, amt whose religious exhortations be 
had long patiently endured, Now they face one another angrily 
in the Upper House, When they rail against one another in their 
speeches, they may perhaps lie thinking of the days of twenty- 
five years hack when they would privately rehearse to one an- 
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other their forthcoming orations against the democrats. The 
chancellor invited his friend to come and see him. once more* 
hoping to talk Kleist-Retzow over. When, at this final interview;, 
Kleist refused to give way, Bismarck used his table knife as if 
he were cutting the cloth on the table, rose to his feet, bade fare** 
well to his whilom friend, and soon afterwards spoke of him 
mockingly from the tribune, saying: “ The previous speaker has 
spent much time upon the study of theology, and will, no doubt, 
at some time or other, have pondered the question whether it 
might not be to the advantage of his soul if he were to turn 
Catholic.” 

Later, Kleist made a further attempt at reconciliation, send¬ 
ing Bismarck a poem on the occasion of the chancellor’s silver 
wedding. But Bismarck forbade his wife even to write to Kleist, 
and, in the presence of witnesses, told his servant: “ J am not at 
home to Herr von Kleist.” 


Y 


It was with a mingling of bitterness and ecstasy that Bis¬ 
marck, at the age of sixty, was confirmed in the misanthropical 
attitude he had adopted in his twenties. He said to Lucius: “ When 
I am lying awake at night, I often turn over in my mind the un¬ 
atoned wrongs that were done to me thirty years back. I grow 
hot as I think of them, and, half asleep, I dream of retaliation. 
For instance, I think of how badly we were treated in the Plamami 
Institute, where they used to wake us with a rapier thrust.” One 
who after the lapse of fifty years will, when half asleep, leap at 
his teacher’s throat, is one whose natural enmities will be cher¬ 
ished till they become fierce longings for revenge. As Bunsen, a 
keen observer, remarks of him, he is “even more inclined than 

most despots to hatred and vengefulness, and in small matters 
is petty.” 


Me now h e a,ps persecution upon all who are of another way of 
n mg than himself. During the seventies, every offender is 
prosecute He h. s specialty prillted fom ; iar J t() ” 
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in charges of slander. He calls it a territion*” Rarely does any 
one venture to resist him. Even Mommsen, accused of slander, 
is weak enough to deny having uttered the words which he is 
charged with uttering in an electoral speech. Thereupon Bis¬ 
marck is able to crow over his adversary, saying: u Perhaps the 
accusation was a mistake; but since Mommsen has demeaned him¬ 
self so far as to lie about the matter, we have really won the 
trick.** 

When the editor of 44 Kladderadalseh’ 1 , with whom he is fond 
of jesting in private, publishes a harmless shaft directed against 
him, he suddenly has the journalist prosecuted and clapped into 
jail* In conversation with a Russian statesman, Bismarck makes 
an amassing admission: 4 * It is quite true that anger gets the bet¬ 
ter of me sometimes, and, which is worst*, it often overpowers my 
better judgment,** When Lasker dies in America, and Congress 
passes a formal resolution expressing its sympathy with the Ger¬ 
man nation, directing that the resolution shall be wired to the 
chancellor, he refuses to transmit to the Reichstag this homage 
to his dead adversary, and sends it back to Washington* He is 
bo overburdened with suspicions that on one occasion when he is 
walking in the garden of the chancellery and sees a light in a 
cellar, he stops abruptly and enquires: 44 What *s that light there 
for? Nobody lives there, I)* you think that is a coiner's den? ” 

He can recognise only two reasons why any one should differ 
from him in opinion: malice or place-hunting. It is true that the 
courts, the embassies, and the ministries of State, become ever 
more dangerous centres of intrigue. When, m old age, he pens 
his memoirs, the longest of all the chapters is the one entitled 
u intrigues,** The A mini affair is the most famous of these* 

How can one help sympathising with poor Arnim, a compan¬ 
ion of Bismarck's youth? Vain and affected, hysterical, unstable 
and cowardly, was this shrewd diplomatist: a lion of the drawing- 
rooms and a brilliant performer on the piano, ambitious since 
the days of Ins rich marriage, an actor, prone to feign scrupu¬ 
lousness, fond of quoting Maehiavelh, and talkative in many 
languages* When the wine had got into his head one night, he 
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confided to Bismarck: “I regard every one who stands in ad¬ 
vance of me in my career as a personal enemy, and I treat him 
accordingly. But I am careful not to show it so long as he is 
my superior! ” Bismarck, who is his chief, and regards him as 
a man of talent, first sends him as envoy to the Roman Curia, 
and subsequently makes him envoy in Paris. Meanwhile he has 
become a count, and thus his advancement is speedier than that 
of all others. He has no doubt that he will become chancellor, and 
therefore courts the favour of Empress Augusta. She regards 
Arnim as a friend of the Catholics and of the French, and 
prizes him as a brilliant conversationalist — such as Bismarck 
could have been had he wished, though he never did wish to dis¬ 
tinguish himself in Augusta’s presence. Since Bismarck has up¬ 
held the republic in France, and would not like to see that coun¬ 
try strengthened by a renewal of monarchy, in court circles (as 
usual), opinion runs counter to his, so that the court favours 
the legitimists. In Paris, therefore, Arnim works against Thiers 
and the other republicans, and writes private letters to influence 
Emperor William. The simple and incorruptible monarch hands 
the missives over to the chancellor, just as in earlier days he had 
handed over the letters of Goltz. 

Bismarck instantly decides Arnim’s fate, will not receive him 
when he comes to Berlin, leaves the capital, does not answer Ar¬ 
nim’s letters. The emperor, meanwhile, gives audience to the envoy 
several times, with the declared intention of making up to him 
for the chancellor’s neglect. Arnim is so foolish as to think that 
in the German empire he can collaborate with the emperor against 
Bismarck. He bases upon his definite grievance against their 
joint master a request to be allowed to resign, which the emperor 
refuses. According to Arnim’s account of the matter, Emperor 
William said: “There is nothing wrong but the prince’s ran¬ 
corousness. Rancour is his predominant characteristic. It is a 
pity that I should have to say this about so excellent a man.'* 
Feeling that his position has been strengthened by the conversa¬ 
tion, Arnim now ventures into the lion’s den for a talk which 
both he and Bismarck have recorded. 
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According to Arnim, Bismarck begins “in a wounding tone 
of indulgent, t rampul superiority.” Then, in answer to Arnim’s 
question why the chancellor persecutes him, Bismarck breaks out 
into a Hood of reproaches. “For eight months you have injured 
my health, disturbed my peace of mind! You are conspiring with 
the empress! You will never rest until you yourself come to sit 
at this table. Then you, too, will see how futile it all is!” 

Rarely can we see into the twilit depths of Bismarck’s heart 
so clearly ns at this moment, when the will-to-power lures from 
him so remarkable an admission, when (his tongue running away 
with him) he discloses all the worthlessness of his position as 
ruler to the man who would fain replace him. 

Instead of leaping to his feet and hurling his resignation at 
his chief, Arnim complains in gentle tones: 

“Has Your Highness no longer any confidence in me?” 

Thereupon Bismarck looks at him “with wooden eyes”, and 
rejoins: u Nouo at all! " 

Arnim holds out his hand, saying: “Won’t you shake hands 
witli me in farewell?” 

“ Within my own house I won’t refuse to shake hands with you, 
hut I will ask you to he good enough not to offer to shake hands 
with me anywhere else,” 

After this interview-, Bismarck finds it easier to place before 
Emperor William the old alternative: “He or I,” He writes in 
menacing terms to the effect that he will not wrestle for his 
master’s confidence “with an ambassador whose character is so 
little worthy of trust.” He goes on: “I suspect (nor do I stand 
alone in this matter) that his official activities are sometimes di¬ 
rected by bis personal interest. It is not easy to prove such an 
assertion, but now that suspicion bits entered my mind I find it 
hard to remain responsible for the way in which this high official 
carries out; his instructions.” 

Arnim is supposed to have delayed certain negotiations re 
fating to the payment of the French war indemnity, with the 
express purpose of advantaging certain speculations in which he 
was engaged with Baron Hirsch. There is a ludicrous similarity 
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between the accusations which Bismarck and Arnim, both Pomer¬ 
anian Junkers, both leading servants of the empire, each of them 
guided in business matters by an ennobled Jew, levy against ono 
another. Each accuses the other of pursuing private interest to 
the detriment of the State; for Arnim, though his name does not 
appear, is one of the group of Junkers who are attacking Mis- 
marck. Both calumnies are unproved; both are incapable of 
proof; but their wording is practically identical. Only the 
stronger of the pair will be able to strike his charges home. 

The most that Emperor William is inclined to agree to is to 
put his envoy upon half pay. This does not suit Bismarck* who 
dreads Arnim free to intrigue in Berlin more than Arnim in Paris. 
He therefore has his adversary exiled as envoy to Constantinople. 
Thereupon Arnim commits a blunder. Instead of resigning* that 
he may be free to join the party in the Upper House which is 
making war against the chancellor, he bows before the hostile 
chief who within the last few months has scourged him with 
the most insulting official despatches: “ I must ask that you 
show more regard to my instructions and less inclination * * - to 
follow your own political views than has been witnessed by your 
reports and your official behaviour hitherto.” Now Arnim lias 
certain documents printed anonymously, documents designed to 
bear witness to his own foresight as contrasted with Bismarck* 1 !** 
lack of perspicacity; and he himself is so shortsighted that he 
overlooks the certainty of discovery. Bismarck has his enemy in 
the hollow of his hand! No longer can the empress protect Arnim. 
The chancellor can dismiss him for a breach of official duty. Up 
till now the fight has been one between two rivals, the weaker of 
whom, by his foolishness, makes victory easy for the stronger* 
Then Bismarck shows his cruelty, which is so marked that u t he 
Arnim affair 99 enlists half the nation against the victor* Ills 
contemporaries and posterity cannot forgive the chancellor for 
having wanted to annihilate the foe he had already checkmated. 
When Arnim’s successor reports from Paris that certain docu¬ 
ments are missing, Arnim, declaring them to be private paper**, 
refuses to hand them over. His brilliant career has been broken. 
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He, who had hoped to he chancellor, is nothing more than a pen¬ 
sioned official. Belying on his exalted protectors and on his high 
birth, lie defies his all-powerful rival, who thereupon, legally 
within his rights, has the offender arrested forthwith. After trial 
on a charge of ember/,ling official documents, Arnim is sentenced 
to nine mouths' imprisonment, and flees to Switzerland, Bismarck’s 
reason for having Arnim publicly tried is that he wishes to have 
the case thrashed out. in court once for all, and thus to prevent a 
dropping Are of 44 revelations. 1 ’ He says that the emperor has even 
more interest than he himseh in seeing to it that the affair shall 
not be spun out. Privately, he advises Arnim to sue for pardon. 

By now Arnim is beside himself. In exile, he publishes foolish 
and unwarrantable pamphlets. Thereupon there is a fresh trial, 
in which the offender is amused of treason, insult to the emperor, 
ami libelling Bismarck, is sentenced by default to five years’ penal 
servitude, ami legally declared to have behaved dishonourably. 
When, four years later, he is about to take measures to exculpate 
himself before the Imperial Court; of Justice, he dies in Nice, 
before he can start for Germany, a u dishonoured ” and homeless 
man. 

In this trial there appears in public for the first and last time 
a man whose profession if is to shun publicity* Baron Holstein, 
whose acquaintance Bismarck had made in Bt. Petersburg, had 
been employed by Hit* chancellor as a spy attached to the Paris 
embassy. Ills real mission had been to watch Arnim, whose ad* 
versary he was, and to send Bismarck secret reports concerning 
Arnim. Thai wots how the chancellor had received definite in¬ 
formation concerning Arnim’s aspirations towards the chancel¬ 
lorship. Bismarck made Holstein give evidence in court, and this 
publicity, this disclosure of the nature of his avocations, was ex¬ 
tremely harmful to the spy. Holstein himself tells us that that 
was why lie came to hate Bismarck, with a hatred that was not 
to be disclosed now, but in later years, with consequences of 
world-wide historical importance# 
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VI 

There was only one among those in contact with Bismarck who 
combined loyalty and criticism, friendship and power of inde¬ 
pendent judgment. This was Roon. Even his friendship with 
Bismarck was imperilled by the storms of the seventies, and the 
only thing that saved it was Roon’s chivalry. With that serious¬ 
ness of mood characteristic of the man who aimed always at serv¬ 
ing his king and his country, indifferent to his own advantage, to 
position, and to party considerations, Roon recognised that 
storms were brewing in home affairs. As early as 1872, he wrote: 

The successes of 1866, or rather the illusions coupled with these 
successes, the false impression that political antagonisms would 
■thenceforward be reconciled, were the first things to trip us up; 
... and the heroic leaps of 1870 did not save the situation. In¬ 
deed, the intoxication consequent upon the victories of that year 
retarded our return to sobriety, so that we staggered farther into 
the abyss.” 

Nevertheless, Roon stood firmly shoulder to shoulder with Bis¬ 
marck when almost all the chancellor’s old associates had turned 
against him. Nothing would induce Roon to sign the declaration, 
although Blanckenburg was his nephew and had been his political 
confidant for decades. His love of country, which was more ardent 
than that inspiring any other Prussian of the day, conjoined with 
his faith in Bismarck as a greater man than himself, sufficed to 
keep him free from jealousy. A shrewder and kindlier man than 
the other Junkers, satiated with power, he was not ashamed to 
admit that he was no more than a second. He was accustomed to 
speak of himself as the shield upon which Bismarck had been 
uplifted. 

Perhaps it was this veneration for the chancellor which actu- 
ally tended to sever Roon from his friend. It was because he ad¬ 
mired Bismarck so much, that Roon, when friction came, decided 
to resign. The king, all of whose old servants had gone except 
these two, was horrified at Roon’s resolve, and did everything he 
could to induce him to remain. Bismarck succeeded in doing more 
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m Hus. By u st roke of genius, he kept, the last of the faithful 
his side, arid at the same time shifted some of his own burdens, 
appeased Boon's weariness of office by raising him to the posi- 
n of Prussian minister president, and thus, at the height of 
struggle with the conservatives, transferred responsibility 
m himself to Room l his was all done in a moment, immediately 
er receiving Boon's communication; and on New Year’s Eve, 
fj, he hastened hack to Berlin in order to settle matters. The 
ic day, before leaving, he wrote to his friend saying that he 
iself was ailing, ami could no longer conduct affairs as he had 
n used; 

Ah long as flit 4 king commands it* 1 shall bo glad to go on sorv- 
liliu iih minister for foreign aflairs* * * , I cannot transmit 
anv one vUv the fruit* of my twenty years’ experience in mat- 
■i of Imiropean policy, and tht* confidence of foreign courts, 
t the foreign affairs of the strongest of the great powers re- 
re the undivided attention of the person responsible for them, 

1 it: is an unprecedented anomaly that the foreign minister of 
‘fra! empire .should nfc the same time he responsible for home 
drs* My occupation is one In which a man makes many enemies 
1 wins no new friends, On the contrary, he loses his old friends 
it* pursues his course for a decade straightforwardly and fear¬ 
ly* « « * In home affairs, I have lost the platform 1 desired, 
ng to the desertion of the Conservative Party, . * * My en- 
ies have been paralysed by overwork. The king, who sits In the 
die, hardly realises that lie has been riding a mettlesome horse 
il it has foundered. The hr/y ones last longer.” That Is why he 
lies to hold only the posts of chancellor and minister for 
*ign affairs. 

1 In my present mood of discouragement, I can no longer ac~ 
t responsibility , , * for such of fits Majesty’ll wishes as I 
not share* The influences which conflict with mine are too 
mrfitl, and wince last spring my delight in the struggle has 
wheel owing to the deplorable arrogance and the political In- 
itude of the conservatives. Nothing can he done in conjunction 
:i the conservatives, . * * and 1 do not want to do anything 
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in defiance of them. ... In accordance with these considera¬ 
tions, I shall, the day after to-morrow, hand in a partial resigna¬ 
tion to His Majesty. . , . If God grants us life, we shall be glad 
to remember the great days in which we worked together as old 
friends. ... In cordial and immutable friendship.” 

Thus in the grand style does Bismarck deck out as a prompting 
of the heart the partial retreat which is really the outcome of 
fold political calculation. Ere long he tells his confidants that he 
will soon come back, and that he is only awaiting a new summons. 
Boon, however, is his moral prisoner. The new Prussian minister 
president will only remain in office nine months, for, while it is 
difficult to work under Bismarck, it is impossible to work beside 
him. The chancellor has divided his power. As chancellor, lie has 
to ask another man’s permission if, as premier, he wants to do 
something. Bismarck is the empire, and Boon is Prussia. All the 
frictions which could only he avoided by the personal union, bv 
the mingling of roles, all the fundamental defects of the imperial 
constitution, now become manifest, and wreak vengeance on the 
body of their maker. 

We are in February 1873. The Junkers’ campaign of ealumnv 
is at its height. They have detected old Wagoner, Bismarck’s 
confidant, once a journalist and now a privy councillor, in a cor- 
rupt practice, and they are trying to prove that Bismarck was 
privy to it. Bismarck vents his spleen about this matter in the* 
presence of Boon and others. Both the friends grow hot. 
marck feels that Boon is not doing enough to defend him, and 
does not conceal his irritation. In the evening, he is surprised to 
receive the following letter: 

“Unhesitatingly recognising jour superiority in many r«- 

with Yo., TT £ * ‘ tried t0 remain on the l)e8t of terra* 

madeTt v the tone ° f ^ ^marks 

de it very difficult, I tried to avoid a breach. Obviously your 

explosiveness’ underestimated mine! . . . Perhaps it will fo. 
me To'avdd mterests ’ and ccrtainl J it will he better for 

r^rinl heTe f “ ** futur °* before, 

mbenng the ties of friendship which have bound us together 



xt. A Letter 

for so many voars, and the dorado in which wo have worked to- 
gothor, I hog Your Highness to fool assurod that, you can always 
count fully upon mo as long as you call upon my activities in a 
suit able way ; hut that, if you give utterance to remonstrances or 
to actual reproaches as regards my official conduct, you can do 
so only when you take all the risks involved in my own *cxplosive- 
nt'ss. I shall certainly not pit my agoing forces and mv feeble 
influence against you; I am neither foolish nor self-assertive 
enough for that. So much is certain! But it is equally certain that 
I tannot peimit you any more, in complete misunderstanding of 
my natino, to treat me in so inconsiderate and hostile a way, and 
actually' as if I were a refractory or negligent subordinate — 
«uch as I never have been nor will be.” He goes on to beg Bis¬ 
marck to regard his letter as an attempt “to enlighten Your 
Highness fully as to my views concerning our mutual relation¬ 
ships, ami the indispensable conditions on which alone their con¬ 
tinuance will be possible. It is my' wish to give you one more proof 
(whether we part or not) of how gladly I remain your old friend, 
iloon.” 

Dims there exist in the Herman tongue a more splendid letter 
penned by a man of lesser genius to a man of greater genius, as 
the outcome of wounded friendship and mortified pride? What 
could the recipient do but hasten to the writer, to answer him with 
a cordial handclasp and a friendly glance? Bismarck, who has 
written plenty of angry letters himself and lias never received 
such a letter as this, takes a weak middle course, writing: 

“Hear Iloon, I am sorry that you have written me so cold a 
let ter, for I think f hat I have had to hear stronger explosions 
from you than mine today, or have speedily forgotten them. 
Moreover, as regards to clay, my impression is that the con¬ 
tagious out hurst of wrat h began sooner in you than in me. I do 
not, think that you arc* able to put yourself in my place as fully 
as so old a friend should, and as I should try to put myself in 
your place* if you had been publicly at tacked in so base a way... . 
X should certainly have* imagined myself sure* of the eager sym¬ 
pathy of my colleagues when my honour and integrity were pub- 
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liclj impugned. . . . Perhaps you have too much to do to be able 
to spare time and nervous energy in making allowance for the per¬ 
sonal sensibilities of another. The fact is that, as far as I am 
aware, not one of my colleagues, no newspaper, not a single friend, 
has voluntarily taken any steps to support me in face of this 
undeserved and gross insult. ... I have had to take official 
measures in order to secure the aid which friendship and personal 
affection have failed to give me. . . . 

“In any case, my sentiments were less overbearing than you 
assume. They were merely those of a colleague who, when suffer¬ 
ing from severe and undeserved mortifications, encounters busi¬ 
ness considerations and angry refusals where he had good reason 
to expect friendly help. ... Be patient with me, recollecting our 
ten years of work together, and remembering even more our asso¬ 
ciation in still earlier days. You will not need to be patient long. 
I shall fight for my reputation with the last remnant of nervous 
energy which God leaves me. . . . After that, I shall not give 
you any occasion, by such conversations and letters as to-day’s, 
for regarding as imperilled the long-standing friendship which I 
hope will endure after my term of public service has come to an 
end.” 

Roon, minister president, lives close to the chancellor. Perhaps 
from his window he can see Bismarck pacing up and down the 
garden, cooling off after the despatch of this letter. How can 
Roon help smiling when he reads the assurance of the unparalleled 
egoist, who declares himself always willing to defend a friend, and 
says that anyhow he is soon going to resign? Roon is so much 
kindlier than Bismarck that he forgives the latter’s reiterated 
accusations; forgets, though he is an army officer, that he has 
been affronted before witnesses, who will certainly not be slow to 
tell all and sundry how the chancellor had scolded the minister 
president. Roon takes pen and paper and begins his letter: “ Dear 
Bismarck.” 

Never before has Roon begun a letter to Bismarck with such 
a superscription. At most he has written Honoured friend.” 
Often there has been no superscription at all, because Roon could 
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not make up his mind to respond in kind to Bismarck’s habitual 
mode of address: “Dear Boon”, which to the latter seemed un¬ 
duly cordial, or to make too many claims. Thus addressing him 
for the first, and last time as “Dear Bismarck”, Roon tries to 
atone for the “Your Highness” of yesterday’s letter —shows 
that he has a feeling of love for the man whom yesterday he had 
hehl at. arm’s length by addressing him as “Your Highness.” 
Lovingly and yet with dignity he continues, himself describing 
sooner 

“While it is true that. I had to write a ‘cold letter’ to you 
yesterday, you must know that when I did so I was deeply grieved. 
You cannot fail to realise how great is my esteem for you. You 
must remember that, feeling for you us I do, l have opportunity 
day by day to break lanees on your behalf, and that I seize these 
opportunities valiantly, whenever and wherever 1 come across 
enmity towards you. That was why your assumption that, in chill 
ills regard of your honour and your reputation, I was disposed 
to he lukewarm in your behalf, hurt me deeply, . . . arid yester¬ 
day, you coupled serious and causeless menaces with what you 
wrote. When I gave expression to my astonishment that you had 
let yourself go against me in this way, the result was to arouse 
fresh outpourings of unwarranted lack of confidence in my zeal, 
and repetitions of your angry doubts as to my sympathy with 
you. . . . 

“F,trough of yesterday ami of what lies behind us! You say 
that I am to show patience towards yon. . . . You know tire well 
enough to he sure that I always try to guide myself by the scrip¬ 
tural injunction: * Hear ye one another’s burdens.’ But I am 
only a weak mortal, who finds this beyond his powers when he is 
misunderstood, ami when hr* believes himself misused, by those 
whom he esteems anil loves more than all others. . . . You, too, 
must have consideration for me, and must not expect me to he 
nothing more than a dumb target when, without warrant, you 
choose to direct the shafts of your wrath against me. Coming to 
what you nny about the shortness of the time for which T shall 
need to show patience toward* you, let me tell you that it is my 
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cordial wish and hope that you will continue to guide the fortunes 
of our country to the general advantage long after my bones are 
resting in the tomb.” 

Thus did a nobleman write to his friend. 

But the weather has not cleared. Friction continues, arid since 
Boon wishes to keep Bismarck as his friend at any cost, he re¬ 
signs in the autumn. He writes to his nephew, saying that he 
might have been able to go with Bismarck against the liberal cur¬ 
rent, but that “to fight against both, exceeds my powers.” To 
Bismarck, Boon writes, in words of virile renunciation: “ Allow 
me, once more, to call to you from a full heart * Adelaide, nde- 
lantador, atrevido!’ [Forward, brave hero!] I shall continue to 
do so until the end of my life, which perhaps is near; shall con¬ 
tinue to do so whether I am on the stage or in the auditorium.” 

Bismarck’s answer is no less fine. When he has no underlying 
purpose to gain, and when he is free from mistrust, the chan- 
cellor knows how to read the human heart. He dot's not under¬ 
estimate the loss which he has brought upon himself: “In public 
life I stand in the breach, and my earthly master gives me no lint* 
of retreat. So be it. Vexilla regis prodeunt. Ill or well, I shall con ¬ 
tinue to bear onward the standard of my feudal lord, against my 
factious cousins no less firmly than against the pope, the Turks, 
and the French. If I get tired out, I shall have been used up for 
a purpose, and any audit office would justify the expenditure, I 
shall be rendered lonely by your withdrawal, for among all the 
ministers you are the only man with a feeling heart, ... In the 
yellow sessions-room, no one can fill the gap where you used to 
sit on the sofa, and when I look at your place I shall think: ‘I 
once had a comrade’.” This great duet of two male voices record* 
the end of old-world Prussia. Eleven years earlier, the pair had 
sallied forth together to slay the dragon of democracy. If seemed, 
for the nonce, as if the two knights had succeeded only too well. 
They threw their lances at the time spirit again and again, until 
at length he cried “Hurrah” and fell. But now the dragon ha* 
come to life again, with three heads in place of one, and roar* out 
o the abyss. Gan it be supposed that the unaided strength of the 
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surviving champion will suffice to rid the world of the monster? 

Hardy has Bismarck opened his heart to any one. Now, after 
Boon’s departure it is speedily dosed once more. Again purposes 
and interests determine all his actions. Six months later, and 
Bismarck (who had done his best, to hinder Boon’s retirement) 
is saying that; Boon’s vanity had been the cause of all the blun¬ 
ders; Boon would have his own way, whereas ('amphausen was far 
more accommodating; Boon had been an idler towards the last. 
Boon, on the other hand, who has still six years of quiet evening 
before him, cherishes his friend’s image from a distance. After 
Bismarck hud once again threatened to resign. Boon said to his 
nephew: “When Prometheus brought down fire from heaven, he 
had to put up with the fetters and the eagle. ... His reach ex¬ 
ceeds his grasp! No one who picks the fruit of the tree of life 
goes unpunished. If, at; any eost, he should now retire into the 
ease of country lib*, he would . . . tear the laurels from his own 
forehead.” 

When he knows that death is at hand, Boon journeys to Berlin, 
takes up his quarters in a hotel opposite the palace, watches the 
hoisting of the flag every morning, has enquiries and gifts sent 
him from over the way, and at length, on the day before his death, 
the field marshal of seventy -six is visited by the king of eighty- 
two. There they sit., this pair of thoroughly honest old men - 
men in their sense of duty, children in their piety. They talk of 
past battles, ami when William takes his leave, he glances up¬ 
wards, saying: “Hive a word of greeting to my old comrades. 
You will meet many of them there!” 

Thus dies Albrecht von Boon. 


VII 

“If we my 4 holt ’ to an ox* he turm to the right; if we my 
4 hflli\ he turn.H to the left; hut the old mao cannot understand 
either 4 huh ^ or *hott*P Buck in the lamentation with which Bin- 
marek dmetotte* hks private opinion of the king during the last 
decade of William’# life* From flu* time when Binmarck in nixty 
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and William eighty, their relations grow steadily worse. A states¬ 
man of altogether exceptional intelligence, uplifted by European 
successes, spoiled hy a hundred concessions from his master, a 
thorough-going autocrat in public affairs — how could such a 
man remain patient and courteous; how could such a man 
endure the formal necessity of having to ask and to beg? A 
thick-headed, honourable old gentleman, uplifted by the sense of 
kingship, spoiled by the habit of command — how could such a 
man remain patient and courteous; how could such a man admit 
Bismarck’s claim to play the autocrat? 

True that in his letters Bismarck is lavish with the formalities 
of respect, and never omits the rhetorical flourishes demanded by 
court etiquette and proper to those who are on the stage of his¬ 
tory. Indeed, in the sittings of the Crown Council, he is sedulous 
to display (as witnesses tell us) “a respectful deference akin to 
the language of the court.” When the king thereupon replies to 
him graciously and in the most friendly fashion, William’s show 
of feeling is perfectly genuine, just as Bismarck's tears were 
genuine when the rank of prince was conferred on him. Nor does 


King William ever show jealousy. He does all he can to glorify 
the name of his minister, and his official letters are full of ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude: “My gratitude to you will outlast; my life, 
your eternally thankful king and friend.” When a commoner is to 
be ennobled before his marriage with a princess, the king first 
asks Bismarck’s permission because the candidate had once re- 
fused^to drink Bismarck’s health. “On no account,” says Wil¬ 
liam, “m order to make two lovers happy, shall I accede to the 
request if you are opposed to my doing so!” Bismarck in his 
turn, with the tacit pride of genius, is continually extolling to all 
and sundry his master’s diligence and sense of duty- .qualities 
which were less conspicuous in the emperor’s predecessor and 
successor, but which William displayed unceasingly both by day 
and hy night. J 

.Nevertheless, to dozens of ministers, deputies, and casual 
visitors unconnected with political life, and even to strangers, Bis¬ 
marck speaks with a frankness which betrays a deliberate iuteu- 
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tion to have what. lit* says repeated— though when it suits him, 
he will promptly deny his words. 

“Ihe things for which the king is now glorified, are things 
which I wrung from him with great labour. . . . Intercourse 
with him grows more and more difficult. With advancing years 
and increasing debility, his lack of power for decision becomes 
more intolerable.” To llohenlohe: «lie no longer knows what he 
has signed, and is sometimes in a very bad temper when he hears 
that this or that has happened about which, as he thinks, he has 
not: been informed!” To Von Mittnaeht, the Wiirtomberg min¬ 
ister: “Though my king had it. in mind to abdicate in 1866, I 
carried him upon my shoulders to the imperial throne. Now he 
thinks he knows everything much better than his minister, and 
wants to manage everything for himself.” To Booth, the director 
of the gardens, Bismarck says laconically, pipe in mouth: “A 
good officer, pleasant, in his manner to the ladies!” When the 
foreigner rejoins that, as Prince William, the emperor had made 
excellent, speeches in the Landtag, Bismarck says: “They were 
all ready written for him. He is not at all eloquent, though he can 
sometimes speak well enough to his generals! . . . He is quite 
except ional in res peet of fidelity and trustworthiness. But it is 
not enough for me that, he should have these qualities. What 1 
want to feel sure of is that, he will stand by me.” 

In view of these encomiums, Bismarck naturally takes it. very 
much amiss when lie finds his master untrustworthy. He never 
fails to learn what the king has said against, him: “On such occa¬ 
sions he always threatened to resign,” says Herr von Hohenlohe, 
“ior he was determined to get his own way!” Bismarck com¬ 
placent ly relates fhut. one of his written request s to resign had 
been crumpled up by old William into a ball, ami that the king 
had written angrily in the margin the one word: “Never!” When 
the two men met for the first time after tins, the king said mov~ 
ingly to Ids servant; “ I)o you wish to bring discredit upon my old 
age? It is an act of infidelity in you to wish to forsake me!” An¬ 
other tune, Bismarck leaves his request to resign hanging in the 
balance, as a threat, for he is going away on furlough and asks 
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that the matter shall be left open till he returns. This means that 
the king is to wait in silence for live months! The old gentleman is 
beside himself with anger: “You must excuse me the ordeal of 
trying to describe the impression your letter has made on me I 
One thing I must ask you! Since you yourself write that you want 
me to keep the contents of your letter secret, lot me bog you to 
impose the oath of silence upon the sender of your letter as well, 
. . . Your profoundly disturbed W.” 

Yet this same king reads the “Rcichsglocke” every week! 
Though Bismarck, in his memoirs, generally glosses over the diffi¬ 
culties in his relationship with William, he complains because the 
emperor reads the “ Reichsglocke ” — a newspaper founded to 
calumniate the chancellor. When three persons are nominated fur 
high office, Bismarck protests against the public display of the 
king’s kindly sentiments towards his enemies, writing of one of 
the three nominees: “ The only thing that has attracted public 
attention to' this person is the fact that for years he has lieen 
hostile to me. He is distinguished neither for talent, nor for his 
services. At the Foreign Office, he was a nuisance owing to his ill* 
capacity, bordering upon lunacy at important moments. Since 
then, fifteen years ago, he has done nothing but speak and write 
against me with all the moroseness of one whose self-conceit makes 
him fancy himself misunderstood.” 

Moreover, Bismarck knows very well how to take vengeance 
for humiliations inflicted on him by his master, though always 
with the respect becoming to a courtier. When ill the year 1M74, 
the king complains that a sentence in a speech from the throne is 
too strongly phrased, Bismarck, writing from Varan, declares 
that if the slightest alteration is made in the wording lie will not 
come to Berlin for the opening of the Reichstag, llohenlohe is to 
tell the king that Bismarck’s vanity as an author is too great for 
him to be willing to accept tins correction, llohenlohe discharges 
his commission. “ From this passage it might be inferred,” says the 
old gentleman in a state of great excitement., “ that we want to 
make war upon France once more! . . . T will not, hear a word 
o anything of the kind. ... I am too old; and I am afraid lest 
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Bismarck should gradually entangle me in another war!” When 
Hohenlohe courteously denies that there is any such inference to 
be di aw n, W illiam strokes his heard, and replies: “ In this matter, 
I cannot agree with I’rince Bismarck. I shall be glad if you will 
put my point: of view before the prince.” Thus do master and 
sei\ant tell one another homo truths through a go-between, so 
as to avoid personal collision. Of course the old gentleman does 
not, get his correction made! 

We cannot help ourselves,” says the crown prince. “If Bis¬ 
marck were to propose to my father an alliance with Garibaldi, 
oi even with Mazzini, my father would, to begin with, run about 
the room in despair, exclaiming: * Bismarck, what on earth are 
you trying to make me do?’ Then he would stand still in the 
middle of the room, and would say: ‘Still, if you really believe 
that this is indispensable in the interest: of the State, after all I 
do not see any objection to it.’” W'e do not, find much difficulty 
in understanding why, in a private letter, a highly placed Berlin 
official should have humorously spoken of Bismarck as Caracalla. 
We can understand, too, how it came to pass that, after a dis¬ 
pute, the old gentleman should, at. Bismarck’s instigation, have 
written lum a touching letter at New Year 187*5. Immediately 
afterwards, Bismarck tells one of the liberals (intending to have 
the news spread) that the holograph letter hail been submitted to 
him in rough copy, and that, he had done nothing more t.o it. than 
correct: the spelling in one or two places. Bismarck adds, in the 
Mephistopheles vein: “It is rather a pity that: I made those 
emendations, for now the document seems less authentic.” 

Very rarely does any one speak the truth about these matters, 
thiruh once ventures to do so, saying to Bismarck that history 
will record it; to the emperor’s credit “ that he not merely re¬ 
tained in his service a more obnoxious minister than any king of 
Prussia had hail before him, but actually followed this minister’s 
advice unconditionally.” Bismarck was quite unruffled hv Unruh’s 
remark, and made an answer which has become classical: “You 
are right. Kings have a peculiarly keen sense of what is to their 
own advantage.” 
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No matter who is there, he does not hesitate to give away hw 
old master. Lucius describes how in 1875 Bismarck says, in a 
mixed company: “Sometimes we get autograph despatches which 
take whole weeks of work for their answer. The emperor does 
not smoke, reads no newspapers, only documents and dispatches; 
it would be better if he would play patience. ... If 1 should 
happen to make a sharp answer, he turns pale, and says: 4 1 know 
that I suffer from the disabilities of old age, but if is not my luult 
that I have gone on living so long!’ Naturally that sort of re¬ 
mark makes me feel sore.” Or Bismarck tells his doctor about flu- 
diffuse formality of the language which must be used at court: 
“I can’t say in plain terms, ‘Your Majesty is talking rot 1 ; or, 
‘Your Majesty knows no more about politics than a third form 
boy! ’ It must all be wrapped up in polite phraseology. People don't 
realise what a job it has been to get on with an old Olympian for 
eighteen years. It would n’t have been possible if I had n’t always 
had the threat of resignation like a pistol ready to my hand.” 

When his confidant Lucius praises King William, Bismarck 
replies savagely: “All sovereigns have the same recipe for the 
exploitation of their ablest and most faithful advisers. Our king 
must have taken his recipe from Frederick the Great. lie is cold, 
is hard as a stone, has no thought of gratitude towards me, and 
only keeps me in his service because he thinks I can still he of 
some use to him.” 

The feud with Augusta culminates in the seventies. Tim empress 
and her adviser, Schleinitz, the treasurer of the household, take 
under their patronage all who write and intrigue against Bismarck, 
whether they be Roman Catholics or Junkers. As soon as Bismarck 
joins hands with the liberals, Augusta becomes an anti liberal. 
At the end of the war, when she takes part in the triumphal euf rv 
into Berlin, the people do not know (have hardly realised even 
to day) how busily she has been at work in order to postpone this 
great celebration. The empress was undergoing a cure at a spa, 
and held everything up for six weeks. The postponement of do- 
mobilisation for this period cost the country millions of talers. 

A little paroxysm of megalomania! 
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Her attitude towards parliamentary deputies and ministers of 
State at home, and towards ruling princes abroad, did much harm 
to imperial policy both at home and abroad, and involved the 
chancellor in the most, harassing struggles. “She writes,” he 
complains simultaneously to two of his confidants, “holograph 
letters to foreign rulers, ostensibly at the instigation of her hus¬ 
band; she runs counter to my policy, hobnobs with the French 
envoy, follows his and Windthorst’s advice. Her intrigue's border 
on high treason. . . . She gets people to write letters to her 
which she then puts before the emperor —at breakfast —after 
which I receive disagreeable notes from Emperor William. If that 
sort of thing goes on I shall resign, ami then I shall be able to 
nay what I think in plain terms, 11 

She supports the French envoy, a nobleman, in his hopes for 
the restitution of Alsace and Lorraine, As French reader, she 
has a cunning rascal who plays the part of spy. Bhe shows special 
favour to persons of a strange exotic type and to Catholic 
priests, Sehleimtx, u a sort of counter-minister keeps her in¬ 
formed regarding all that A rami, Windlhorst, ami the discon¬ 
tented Junkers have in their minds against Bismarck, As a 
result, the anti Bismarck circles are encouraged in their hope of 
at length unseat mg the everlasting chancellor. Bismarck discovers 
that the dissemination of the Reichsgloeke” is arranged in the 
office of the treasury of the household. “The go-between was a 
leading subordinate who cut Frau von Schleinit*/ 1 quill pens, and 
kept the wanting table in order. The empress let me feel her dis¬ 
favour persistently. Her immediate underlings, the highest offi- 
eials of the court, were so rude to me that I was compelled to 
make a writ ten complaint; to His Majesty. 1n 

When, one morning, lie goes to ask the emperor to grant a 
special favour to the (Vntre Party, lie finds at Ills Majesty’s 
bedside (the emperor is hud up) Augusta “ in a toilet which led 
me to infer that; she had come down after I had been announced. 
When I expressed a wish to speak to Ills Majesty alone, she went 
away, though only m far as just outside the door, which she did 
not close behind her; and she took pains, by her continued move- 
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ments, to let me know that she was listening to every word**' That 
evening there is a court ball. Bismarck begs her not to injure her 
husband’s health by conflicting advice. “ This unexpected move 
of mine, which was quite out of keeping with court traditions* had 
a remarkable effect Never during the last decade of her life did 
I see Empress Augusta look so beautiful as on this occasion* She 
drew herself up; her eyes flashed in a way which I had never seen 
before and have never seen since; she cut short the conversation* 
left me unceremoniously, and, as I heard afterwards from one of 
the courtiers, said: 4 Our gracious chancellor is extremely un¬ 
gracious to-day’,” 

In both of these scenes, which Bismarck describes with so 
masterly a touch, she is characteristically herself. In the morn¬ 
ing, she is jealously defiant and behaves in the most undignified 
way, simply that she may be sure of keeping her finger in the 
governmental pie, though it be only from behind the door. In the 


evening, sne assumes a queenly dignity winch has a rejuvenating 
effect, and rekindles the personal beauty for which she was cele¬ 
brated throughout three generations. Can we be surprised thnfe 
Bismarck’s most heartfelt wish is for her death? u There tnunt; 
be . an end of one institution or the other,” he exclaim* with 
mingled wrath and humour. “Either marriage or monarchy; 
both together are impossible! But since we need monarchy, 
must make an end of marriage!” In a more serious mood, he 
says to Lucius: “When, overnight, some matter or other has 
een arranged, at the breakfast table next morning 1 everything is 
turned upside down. ... If only the emperor were a widower! ” 

. 7* B ™ rck caches the height of his power, Ids royalism 

is ex met. He has almost completely lost the faith on which 

“ the innor »«<*** *«.l 
talk of E Z 7 * SketChed hj th<i Chk ‘ f in Whkh H 

talk of his threats to resign. He deliberately arrange* for the 
publication of this m England, so that it may reprinted in 
i • . ^ ma °“ ews P a pers, and thus influence the king to yield to 

chancellor’s “Z m 7* * rticIe ’ refcrenccs ar « to he made to the 
chancellors monarchical sentiment and devotion to the king”. 
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Busch tells us that ** the two augurs grinned at one another.” In 
a self-contemptuous vein, he complains to Mittnacht: a Experi¬ 
ence of how difficult ruling sovereigns may sometimes make mat- 
teis loi then ministers is enough to incline a man to become a 
republican. ... In their private letters they speak of their min¬ 
isters as if these were no better than land stewards!” He writes 
mockingly of a certain secretary of State that this gentleman 
would speak even of the Homeric heroes in the servile phraseology 
proper to court life: « His Royal Highness Hector of blessed 
memory. In the year 1880, he privately sums up the matter as 
follows: ’ I am no absolutist. I low can any one be that who has 
been a minister of State for several years? One has not only to 
do with the monarch, but also with his wife, perhaps with his 
mistresses, with the whole mob of those about the court. . . . 
I he minds of the nobles at court are filled with paltry super¬ 
ficialities, while the members of the old aristocracy are atrociously 
arrogant, and plume themselves upon their genealogical trees.” 

To Schulz, the minister, he says in plain terms: a l took up 
office equipped with a great fund of royalist sentiments and ven¬ 
eration for the king; to my sorrow, I find that this fund is ever 
more and more depleted!” Then comes the bitter epigram: 
have seen three kings naked, and the sight was not always a 
pleasant one!” 


VIII 

Heavy-footed and masterful, the dictator strides across his 
empire. The people, who now begin to speak of him as the Iron 
Chancellor, jested unwittingly— for he was iron in home af¬ 
fairs, where the people would fain have had him otherwise, whilst 
in foreign relationships he remained the most elastic of all the 
diplomatists. At any rate, there was now at the head of affairs 
a man who could command, and for the present the Germans 
wanted nothing more. Since he trusted no one, did not assume 
that any one else possessed either Intelligence or fidelity, had 
good reason to believe m his own shrewdness, and suspected every 
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The Hermit of Varsin 

&616 man. who csinc near hini as a potential rival he littd all 
possible reasons for becoming more and more the autocrat, for 
wanting to keep all the threads in his own hands. Yet, concom¬ 
itantly, the very same egoism, his “inborn dislike of pens, ink, 
paper”, his hatred of human beings and his fondness for trees, 
his intense dislike of privy councillors and all their ways, stimu¬ 
lated in him the longing for repose, for country life, for lengthy 
periods of leave. He wanted to be away for as many m five 
months at a time, during which his subordinates in Berlin were 
to carry on for themselves. But woe unto them if they did any¬ 
thing on their own initiative! No one understood this better than 
Boon, who, before the days when he was minister president, wrote: 

“Then there is the hermit of Varzin, who wants to do every¬ 
thing himself and nevertheless has issued the strictest injunc¬ 
tions that he is on no account to be disturbed. . , . Unless he 
crowds on all sail in order to provide the empire with an Upper 
House and the necessary ministers, history in days to come will 
pass an adverse judgment upon him. . . . You cannot go on 
living for ever from hand to mouth, be the hand never so adroit 
and strong, and the mouth so eloquent and so well provided with 
sharp teeth. ... He has too few trusty friends; and he listens 
too much to his enemies, among whom some of those who idolise 
him are the worst. ... It is only because I myself have so high 
an opinion of him that I should like to alter him in many re¬ 
spects.” Soon all see the same thing. Lasker complains that* Bis¬ 
marck can no longer put up with any ministers, and wants only 
chiefs of departments. Again, we read: “Germany wishes to he 
ruled by Bismarck, and does not cease to want this even when 
he goes to Yarzin and pleads illness. It will put up with a little 
less ruling from Bismarck, rather than be ruled by another. 

First of all, his autocracy is exorcised over ministers and 
princes; then, more forcibly still, over the Reichstag; and it 
culminates when exercised over officials. Bvm reigning dukes aw 
no received unless they are punctual to the moment; evert kings 
are re u e . grand duke has an appointment for nine o’clock 
in e evening. At a quarter to nine, Bismarck, who is at work, 




Heads for Ids uniform coat and puts it on. At a quarter past 
nine, he lesumes the old eoat in which he is accustomed to woidc 
at bonus and informs Tiedemann, who is writing to dictation: 
“ No numar <’ h need think that I shall wait for him 

longer than a quarter of an hour.’ 5 At this instant the grand 
duke d announced, doors are thrown wide. Tiedemann records 
that Bismarck, who had been walking up and down as he dictated, 
promptly sits down at the writing table, and pretends to be 
deeply immersed in documents. Then, with a profound reverence, 
the chancellor says: H I had quite given up expecting the hon¬ 
our of a visit from \our Royal Highness this evening, for it is 
nliendy twenty minutes past nine. 1 ’ He behaves in this way in 
order to keep flu* princes up to the mark; but for other rea¬ 
sons as well. lie lets the privy council know what be has done, 
being well aware that the Foreign Office is a hotbed of gossip. 
\\ luai tin* king of Saxony arrives unexpectedly, the porter, a 
I russian of the old school, enquires: u Has he an appointment? 
l\o? I lieu I can I. admit; him, 11 Thereupon the king drives away, 
and subsequently accepts the apologies that are offered. 

For weeks at a time, Bismarck will be inaccessible to ministers 
and envoys, if lu- does not like them, or if In* wishes to avoid 
committing himself, Lucius and Tiedemaim tell us of all the de- 
rices t hat must he employed to make him accept a communica¬ 
tion or come to a decision when he is in a reluctant mood. We 
might fancy we were reading court memoirs concerning the auto¬ 
crat of all the Russians. Men of first-class intelligence naturally 
grow more and more unwilling to enter such a semblance of a 
cabinet. It t lie refort* becomes increasingly difficult to find minis- 
tern. When In* has lured persons into accepting ministerial of¬ 
fice, lie would fain be quit: of them ere long. For this reason, a 
witty count compares him with Don Juan, saying that the chan¬ 
cellor first cajoles the pretty girls till he has won them, and 
dismisses them as soon as he has possessed them. In hardly any 


case did hi# respect, for one of his ministers outlast two years; 
and seldom. Indeed, could he keep a minister longer than that 
time. This* was not unnatural, seeing that his mood, as described 
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by himself, was: “If I want to eat a spoonful of soup, I must 
first ask eight fools for their permission!” Yet, if mortified 
colleagues go over to the enemy, he complains bitterly of their 
ingratitude, saying that he had picked them up out of their 
obscurity. 

Every visitor bores him, unless he is himself speaking. “ Any 
one who wants to speak with me, must get through with what 
they want to say in twenty minutes. Most of the envoys stay 
too long, for they always want to extort some information which 
they can put into their reports.” Even the highest officials, even 
those who are personal friends, must not come to set* him unin¬ 
vited and without an appointment, not though he should la* at 
his country estate. Indeed, when he is at Varan, Emperor Wil- 
.liam himself has no longer any right to send one who might be 
unwelcome. Prince Hohenlohe, envoy in Paris, is having audience 
of the emperor, and the emperor says that Hohenlohe had better 
go to Varzin—this being equivalent to a command. Prince Hohen¬ 
lohe rejoins that he cannot go thither unless Bismarck asks him. 
The emperor and the prince stand confronting one another si¬ 
lently for a moment, and then the tolerant monarch gives way. 
But if Bismarck has something to say to the emperor, he makes 
no bones about sending this same Hohenlohe from Varzin to the 
monarch. 

One of his ways of establishing his autocracy is to make play 
with his health. When he is otherwise at the end of his resources, 
he falls sick, with an illness which is partly real and partly po ¬ 
litical. His health, he then says, makes it necessary for him to 
retire. Commenting on this, and parodying Heine, Kladder 
adatsch” says: 

Out of my great sufferings 

I make the little taxes!' 

These reiterated tenders of resignation are not merely based 
upon the claim that his health is shattered: the blame for fail 
mg health is laid upon the service, and in most cases actually 
upon the emperor. On the very day when Hohenlohe finds him 
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at Varzin “well, and in excellent humour”, Bismarck tells Hohen- 
lohe to inform the emperor that he (Bismarck) is still very ill, 
nerves quite upset, for the emperor is so inconsiderate towards 
me, and annoys me ”. 

But the chancellor expects the Reichstag to pay him the con¬ 
sideration which he himself withholds from that body. In 1879, 
when Bismarck is making a personal attack on Lasker, the presi¬ 
dent rings his bell gently. Bismarck stops his tirade and says: 
“What s that bell ringing for? Everything is quiet in the hall!’* 
Afterwards, he says to Lucius; “ I am here as the highest of¬ 
ficial in the empire, and am not subject to the president’s disci¬ 
pline. He has no light, to interrupt me or even to warn me with 
the bell. If he does anything of that sort, we are one step nearer 
towards the dissolution of the house!” Thus he draws the aim 
of all lances upon himself, and his lust, of battle grows with his 
contempt for his adversaries. When Uiekert, makes a circumstan¬ 
tial attack on the government, Bismarck draws his sword, meta¬ 
phorically speaking: “ Yes, gentlemen, you attack our legislation, 
our doings, the policy of the government. Whom do you really 
aim at in these attacks? Whom other than myself? ... I am 
not going to let you hurl such insults at me under the pretence 
that, you are attacking the State, without, claiming the right to 
hit back!” 

In the same sitting he changes the motif, passing from honour 
to sport, for he says to Kichter: “Simply as a sportsman, if I 
may say so, I cannot refrain hen: from defending myself against 
such attacks!” Anotlmr day, he is dominated by a mood inter¬ 
mediate between self-conceit and modesty. Lasker says that no 
man can do everything. Bismarck regards this as a challenge to 
his own powers, and rejoins: “It seems to me that what your 
Alva can do, Charles can do likewise, no more!” (lie thus de¬ 
liberately misquotes Schiller’s “and Charles can do more!” ap¬ 
parently to his own disadvantage.) He very rarely makes any 
reference to his own history, hut on one occasion he declares 
in the Reichstag: “I have been a match for all Europe put to¬ 
gether. You are not the first I have had to deal with!” At such mo- 
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Politics Is an Art 

ments 9 even his worst enemies can hardly refrain from trem¬ 
bling. They know that he is speaking the truth. 

More and more, in these days, he came to feel himself a master 
of statecraft. For the instruction of the ideologues in the Iteichs- 
tag, he said: “Politics is not a science, as the professors are 
apt to suppose. It is an art. It is just as little a science as sculp¬ 
ture and painting. A man may be an able critic without being 
an artist. Even Lessing, the master of all the critics, would never 
have undertaken to carve a Laocodn.” When, after such dashes, 
he comes to table in a bad temper, his grim sense of humour will 
display itself once more after the first three or four courses. 

The caprices (to which his autocracy becomes intensified) are 
especially connected with the security of his own position. In 
this matter, Bismarck really does resemble a lion which seems, 
from time to time, to release a captured beast, only at. the last 
moment to grasp it once more in the huge claws. In April I860, 
he is furious because, for the first time, Prussia is outvoted in 
the Bundesrat. As early as ten o’clock, he semis for Tiedemmm, 
and gives instructions that his impending resignation ts to he 
announced at once in the “Norddeutsche.” Notwithstanding ad¬ 
vice to the contrary, he has the notice sent in, ami drafts his 
tender of resignation. While this is being done. In* goes for a 
walk in the garden; at each turn he looks in at. the window, and 
gives Tiedemann yet more sharply worded instructions. Several 
of the federal princes and their representatives are to he called 
to account. Shortly before the time when the newspaper goes to 
press, Tiedemann urges him to wait until morning. “ No! 111 Mean¬ 
while, the tender of resignation, which occupies four sheets of 
foolscap, is being fair-copied by four clerks, for tins is the < m ly 
way m which it can be made ready for tin* emperor's hands by 
half-past four. When the clock strikes the half hour it: is sent 
off to the palace by a mounted messenger; at a quarter to five 
Bismarck sits down to dinner. He has hardly begun the meal 
when he sends a message to the effect that, the tender of resig¬ 
nation is not to be dispatched. Tiedemann hastens upstairs, 
says it is half an hour since the document, was sent. Of course he 
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can sec if it can be got back from the aide-de-camp, but un- 
fortunately the notice has already been sent to the newspaper, 
and the emperor will read this. “Oh, well, let matters take their 
course! He’s olten enough made himself a nuisance to me. It is 
his turn now!" 

Such are the farces which Bismarck will play when his posi¬ 
tion as chancellor is at; stake. He would not he guided by whims 
instead of by reasons in his foreign policy, even were it upon a 
matter of minor importance; and if one of his subordinates were 
to yield to caprice in such matters, he would be in a fury. But 
as regards his own position, he can play the fool, for he is ir¬ 
replaceable. Lucius and Tiedemann, two deputies, one of whom 
ho makes a minister of State and the other chief of the imperial 
chancellery, are the only two whose tact and energy enable them 
to work under Bismarck for years in succession. Later, Schulz, 
minister for finance, is equally successful. 

Interesting men are Busch and Bucher. A little younger than 
Bismarck, both had been revolutionists. Then they became jour¬ 
nalists of note, and were taken into the public service. Busch is 
clever and unscrupulous, pliable and shallow. After travelling 
widely, hi* became editor of the “(Jrenzboten”, and attracted 
Bismarck s attention. He rose to favour before the Franco-Ger¬ 
man War, but was after it sent away in disgrace. Then, by under¬ 
hand ways verging on blackmail, he made himself indispensable 
once more, and was again employed by Bismarck, who had more 
to f«*ar from him than Busch had to fear from the chancellor. 
As a reporter he was a past, master, seeing, hearing, and noting 
all that happened. His diary provides invaluable material for 
an understanding of Bismarck, who himself had to admit its 
unwelcome truth. 

( out rusted with this sturdy, jovial, sly, and cheerful fellow, 
Lot bar Bucher is an enigmatic figure. A lawyer to begin with, 
one of forty-nine radical deputies in the Lain!tag, he was sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment and fil'd to London. lit* spent, ten years 
in that, city, years of loneliness and poverty, a neighbour of Marx 
in exile. When he returned to Germany after tin* amnesty, Las- 
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salle introduced him to Bismarck. He was now nearing fifty, and 
still without any assured means of subsistence, weary of the un¬ 
certainties of a revolutionist’s life. The auspices were favourable, 
and Bismarck found it easy to buy his powerful pen. At the wry 
when Wilhelm Liebknecht, whose acquaintance Bucher had 
made in London, was beginning the most arduous stage of his 
career, for Bucher the doors of the Foreign Office opened, the 
doors leading to permanent advancement. He could look forward 
to honourable promotion if he did everything he was told and 
ceased to profess views of his own. 

An inconspicuous, delicately built man, when he was able to 
shake off the cares of office for a time, he would turn his hack 
upon men and newspapers, would roam through the woods carry¬ 
ing a green collecting box in which to put. specimens of grass or 
moss; he knew all the birds; was an old bachelor who provided 
for his sister, ate very little, and drank no strong liquors. As 
soon as he got back into Bismarck’s harness once more, day ami 
night were all the same to him. If he went to the theatre, he had 
to let his master know the number of his seat., so that he could 
be fetched in case of need. A shrewd thinker, a smooth writer, 
he penned innumerable English articles, French notes, drafts for 
German laws; doing anything and everything he was told by the 
master to whom he had sold his soul—-though he had no af¬ 
fection for Bismarck. Because he had ceased to show any wall of 
his own, he was able to suggest improvements even to Bismarck, 
and could learn from the latter’s expression whether the criti¬ 
cism had been successful. He was invaluable to Bismarck, and of 
no other did Bismarck ever say: “A true pearl! He was my 
faithful friend and often my censor.” On the other hand, Bis¬ 
marck once spoke of the worthy and devoted Abeken as his coolie. 

Of all the councillors, Bismarck demanded that when they 
spoke they should be brief, and that when they wrote they should 
be simple. One who, like Tiedemann and Bucher, could speak 
pithily and could always finish his job betwixt, night, and morn* 
mg, never found Bismarck impatient. Tn spwch there was to Is- 
no sentimentality; in writing there were to be no superlatives. 
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In those mat tors, Bismarok had established golden rules: “The 
simpler the phrase, the more powerful the impression.” Again: 
“However oompiioatod a situation, the heart of it can be ripped 
out in a few words. One who worked under him must be able 
in ten minutes to give a report on a draft law containing more 
than a hundred paragraphs. “Of course the preliminary work 
for this took many hours.” When he wants to acquaint himself 
with an economic problem, an account extending to five folio 
pages Is too long. 

lie is quite ready to endure contradiction, and turns it to 
account after the first shock. We must grasp the true nature of 
this man of nerves, who was anything but “iron.” When he is 
nervously excited, he twists his thick eyebrows much as another 
man would twist his moustache. On such days, Tiedemann al¬ 
ways has among the documents in his portfolio one relating to 
some simple matter ready to his hand. “If, on entering the 
room, I found him looking out. of the window with a world-weary 
expression of countenance, and if I saw that he was inclined to 
twist his eyebrows, I would give him a very brief report upon 
some indifferent topic. Then he: would usually say: ‘You can 
settle that as you think best. Anything more?’” Tiedemann 
takes his leave. Next; morning, when the chief has got out of 
his bed on the right, side, he will listen to reports patiently for 
hour after hour. 

Because Bismarck is prone to sleep late in the morning, the 
work of his otliee does not begin till noon. He is hard at it from 
twelve till six, and then again from nine till after midnight. 
Ho markedly is his an evening nature, that he would like to 
have the sittings of parliament; late, as they are in England. 
“In the evening one is a much more effective being; one speaks 
better, is more conciliatory. At niorningtldc one seems only to be 
waiting for others to say something one can attack.” 

But: when he himself is In a vigorous and cheerful mood, he 
will, like many neurotic people on these occasions, demand the 
exceptional from his underlings. A great draft must be penned 
within an hour, and during this hour the clerk will perhaps be 
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disturbed as often as ten times. “The servants at the chancel¬ 
lery were kept on the trot. Everything had to be done in double- 
quick time. . . . Even the strongest nerves were apt to break 
under the strain.” None the less, Ticdemann, who tells us this, 
says likewise: “He was never in any way violent to me. ... I 
cannot ever recall his speaking to me in a tone other than such 
as is usual between gentlemen. On the contrary, he was polite¬ 
ness itself, setting in this respect an example to the other min¬ 
isters. Of course, one had to be careful not to make him impatient 
and nervous. The members of the subordinate staff wen* very 
much afraid of the chief. They knew that he would chide them for 
the most trifling oversight, and they trembled before Jupiter 
tonans.” 

In his large, scantily furnished study, lighted by a tall silver 
lamp, he would listen, half reclining, while a report was rend to 
him, and would 1 then promptly give his decision. During sis 
years, Tiedemann could not remember that he ever hesitated for 
a moment in this respect. When he was dictating, it, was his way 
to walk up and down the room, his speech coming in jets, just 
as it did when he was speaking from the tribune. There would 
be long pauses, and then rushes of words. Often he would dietate 
two or three almost synonymous locutions from which a choice 
was subsequently to be made. “Since he would not. tolerate any 
interruption (which made him lose the thread of his discourse), 
it was very difficult to follow him. Towards the close of the year 
1877, he dictated to me a report to the emperor, a political pic¬ 
ture of the development of all our party relationships since the 
establishment of the constitution. The dictation went on with 
out a pause for five hours. lie was speaking more rapidly than 
usual, and I had the greatest difficulty in getting down the lead 
ing points of what he said. The room was overheated, and f 
was afraid of getting cramps. Quickly making up my mind, I took 
off my coat and went on writing in my shirt sleeves. Prince Bis* 
marck glanced at me in astonishment, but; a moment afterwards 
he nodded understanding^, and went on without stopping, Win n 
I came to write out a fair copy of my notes (one hundred and 
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fifty foolscap pages), . . . I was amazed to find how admir¬ 
ably the whole was developed. ... It was a perfectly straight¬ 
forward account, without any repetitions or digressions.” 

d has in his official work he showed himself simultaneously au¬ 
tocratic and considerate; and in other affairs he manifested a 
hhe combination of punctiliousness with personal courtesy. Since 
he had neither patience nor time to be measured for his clothes, 
his tailor had to measure him with the eyes. If the result was un- 
sat is factory, the poor man would receive a letter of this kind; 
^ \ ou used to make me clothes which fitted wad I enough, but you 
seem to have lost the art of doing this, and you apparently as¬ 
sume that with advancing years I have grown smaller and thinner 
— which rarely happens. . . * What you have been sending 
me since 1870 is not fit to wear; and I should not have ex¬ 
pected of such a business as yours, which in general is so ably 
conducted, that you would have paid so little attention to the 
natural history of the human body.” Such is the mordant hu¬ 
mour shown by this great stylist when lie has occasion to blame 
an excellent underling. 

His self-esteem is always on edge when he is associating with 

his equal*. As a matter of course. Ins colleagues are intolerable 
to him, and he therefore treats them worse* than he* treats his 
councillors, who an* unable to elefenel themselves. Several of the 
ministers describe his ”unapproachable loftiness”, anel say that 
he treated them as if they were unelendings. Von Stoseh, the min¬ 
ister for the navy, writes: “He told me* to sit down, and went 
through my work with me* in the* manner in which a school- 
master deals with ft stupid and refractory schoolboy. . . . lie 
snapped at me* whenever I tried to put in a wmrd, and I could do 
nothing hut hold my tongue* and give way.” Thus, in half an 
hour, a man will forfeit Hismarckls respect for ever. Hulenburg, 
who has been treated unjustly as minister, makes a sharp pro¬ 
test, which wirings the billowing lines from the man of might; 
11 From your letter I derive the impression that a wrong has 
been done you, a wmong for which I must ask your pardon, al¬ 
though I was not to blame for it, hut at most allowed it to 
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happen.” For generation after generation, this letter will be 
treasured in the family of the recipient. Other ministers who, 
after entering into friendly relationships with Bismarck, have 
been promoted, invariably find themselves on bad terms with him 
after a while, forfeit their positions, receive abusive letters both 
private and official, and end as declared enemies of their sometime 
friend—for Bismarck expects people to thank him, whereas he 
never thanks any one. 

Very rarely indeed does he display gratitude; mi these rare 
occasions he will do something in inn table. After the war of 1870* 
when he is riding through the Brandenburg gate behind the em¬ 
peror and between Moltke and Boon, he catches night of the 
staff of his ministerial office who are occupying a special plat¬ 
form. Thereupon he seizes one of the three laurel crown?* which 
are hanging on the pommel of his saddle, and throws it to his 
collaborators. 


IX 

In the year 1860, at the embassy in St. Petersburg, they were 
all sitting round the fire one winter evening: the chief, Schlb/er, 
Croy, young Holstein, and the children’s tutor. Conversation 
turned upon the immortality of the soul. Holstein tried to show 
that the only guaranteed immortality was posthumous fame. Bis¬ 
marck reached out his hand for the glass of wine on the mantle* 
piece, and said: “Let me tell you, Herr von Holstein, that this 
glass of Medoc is worth more to me than thirty pages of Becker’s 
Universal History!” 

This contempt for fame, at which he mocked alike in his stu¬ 
dent days and in old age, is one of his salient characteristics ■ <- 
perhaps the one in which he is most notably distinguished from 
Napoleon, who would have remained a man of no account, had it 
not been for his admiration of Plutarch and his longing for 
giory. When Becker’s Universal History was brought up to date 
in^ the seventies, Bismarck really cared nothing about filling 
thirty pages in the work. He knew his own powers* In tils copies 
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of Carlyle’s writings he had underlined doubly and trebly all 
the passages in which this author speaks of political genius, and 
on Carlyle’s eightieth birthday Bismarck sent him assurances of 
respect which the chancellor had never shown for any German 
man of genius. It should be remembered that fifty years earlier 
Carlyle had received similar letters from an even greater German. 

The approval of his contemporaries left Bismarck cold. Since 
he despised his tellows, their admiration was disagreeable to him. 
In the Reichstag, when Richter reproached him with ignorance 
of economics, Bismarck, after saying that he could tranquilly 
await the judgment of his fellow citizens, took care to add: “I 
will not say anything about posterity —that is too emotional a 
consideration for me.” When a crowed assembled in front of the 
Reichstag in order to see him drive up, he was always annoyed; 
he said that he knew well enough what sort of visage he had to 
show as a detested minister, so much hated that people wanted to 
spit at him; now, apparently, he had to learn how to wear another 
expression. William invites him to the ceremonial fastening up of 
colours, one of which is to hear Bismarck’s coat of arms and 
name, but he refuses the invitation, for the most he can expect 
to get out. of going is that he will catch a cold. When the em¬ 
peror sends him diamonds for an order, with the touching mes¬ 
sage: “This is the last decoration I can offer you, and it is 
establish**! solely in your behalf”, he says at home: “A cask of 
Rhenish or a good horse would have pleased me more.” 

Bismarck paintings amuse him. When he sees himself depicted 
allegorically as a white angel of peace wearing low-cut raiment 
with a garland of forget-me-nots and laurels on his bald head, 
he is amazed at his “ transcendental possibilities.” The first mon¬ 
uments that are erected to him are disagreeable to him. He tells 
the country in plain terms that he has no taste for such displays 
of gratitude. “I did not know which way to turn when I walked 
past my statue in Cologne. . . . When I go for a walk in Kis- 
singen I find it most annoying to meet a sort of fossilised repre¬ 
sentation of myself.” 

He is a realist; that is why fame does not stir him. Nothing 
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can be made out of it. But public opinion, on the other hand, 
which is useful to him, is worth cultivating. That is why he culti¬ 
vates a Bismarck legend with all the more cynicism because he 
himself is quite unaffected by the influence this is calculated to 
exercise upon his contemporaries. The very man who cannot en¬ 
dure seeing a monument of himself favours the recording of his 
deeds and oddities, in so far as this makes useful propaganda. 
Sybel is commissioned to write a work upon the foundation of 
the German empire by William I. The archives are opened for 
the assistance of the historian, but Bucher has first to sift the 
documents, and must only let Sybel see those which are “not 
dangerous.” As a result of this sifting process, the seven vol¬ 
umes soon became worthless. Hesekiel, Busch, and others have to 
submit their books to him in proof. In these proofs, he cuts out 
undesirable passages, suggests additions, and criticises passages 
where he thinks the author has not made enough of his doings. 
He even gives Hesekiel a careful selection of private letters, some 
of which, penned in 1870, are already to be published in 1877. 

Every shade of his appearances before the public is carefully 
considered with an eye to its political effect. The man who at 
court has complained bitterly of the empress’s lord high steward 
because this official did not greet him suitably, will, on a railway 
journey through Austria, have the blinds of his railway com¬ 
partment drawn down, lest at a time of crisis the acclamations 
of the crowd may put his Viennese colleagues out of humour. 

No one has ever rivalled Bismarck in his use of the press. By 
day and by night (literally) his underlings have to work for the 
press, preparing, suggesting, summarising, contradicting. He 
shows the utmost mastery in the dosage of his poison; sees to it 
that the news items he wishes to reach the public shall come to 
Berlin from out-of-the-way corners in Germany or from one of 
the foreign capitals, so that the public may be impressed by the 
utterances of ostensibly unprejudiced voices. In his own study, 
he dictates the most amazing discoveries about himself, which are 
then given to the world as if they had been sent from Stockholm 
to Potsdam. AH these things are done so skilfully that even his 
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faithful Tiodonuum sums up the matter by saying that Bismarck 
is “ more Mephistopheles than haust.” I n the year 1872, when 
Aniim is being haeked up by Augusta, Bismarck, who is at Var- 
zin, dictates to Busch an article concerning “The Wishes of an 
exalted Lady for a Change in the Chancellorship.” When he wants 
a discussion on Austria, he makes Bucher pose as the occasional 
correspondent of the “ Kolnisehe Zeitung”, who sends chance in- 
formation from Stolp in Pomerania. 

In the Year 18 * Is when the ecclesiastical dispute was at Its 
height, another attempt was made to shoot him. A few months 
before, In* had contemptuously told the Reichstag: w Throughout 
my political life I have* been honoured by having a great many 
enemies. You may t ravel from the Garonne to the Vistula, from the 
Belt to the 1 then, you may look where vou please on the banks 
of our German rivers, the Oder and the Rhine, and you will find 
everywhere that at this moment I am the strongest and (I am 
proud to say) the most haled person In this country.” But lie did 
not know that at this time a Belgian coppersmith had offered 
to send to the archbishop of Paris Bismarck’s head because 
Bismarck was carrying on a campaign against Rome, and that 
this fanatic had said: I am ready to slay the monster, if you 
believe that God will forgive* mo and if you will pay me the sum 
of sixty thousand francs provided the monster ends his accursed 
career before the year expires.” 

A few months later, at Kissingen, a young man fires a shot 
at Bismarck who is out <1 riving. The chancellor sustains merely 
a trifling wound of the finger. The would-be assassin declares 
himself a member of the (lentre Party. Bismarck is delighted. 
First of all, several priests an* arrested, for they are believed to 
have assisted in the attempt by holding up the- carriage. Then 
a press campaign begins, continues for six months, arid I lie affair 
comes to a head in the Reichstag. There, a member of the Centre 
Party is injudicious enough to say: w A man who is half crazy 
shot at Prince Bismarck, ami thereupon a great part of the 
German nation of thinkers became delirious.” This gave Bismarck 
a chance to make one of Ids most carefully finished speeches. 
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“ The man, with whom I have myself spoken, is in full posses¬ 
sion of his faculties. Indeed, we have medieal testimony to this 
effect. I can understand that the honourable member is most 
unwilling that we should believe him to have anything in common 
with such a person. ... Of course he never, even in his inmost 
soul, entertained 1 the first beginnings of a wish, ‘If only’ this 
chancellor could have an accident of some kind!' I am certain 
that no such thought can have crossed his mind. Still, repudiate 
this assassin as you please, he still holds on to your coat-tails, 
says he belongs to your political party 1 [Sensation, j What, I 
tell you is nothing more than historical fact. . . . This Kall¬ 
mann answered one of my questions as follows: ‘I wanted to kill 
you because of the ecclesiastical laws. . , . You have injured 
my political party!’ [Laughter.] To my next question, before 
witnesses, he said: ‘I mean the Centre Party in the Reichstag Y’ 
At this juncture, Count Ballestrem called out: “Shame!” From 
what we know of Bismarck’s temperament, we may feel sure t hat. his 
first impulse must have been to come down from the tribune and 
strike the count to the floor. But he was content, to knit his brows, 
and scored off Ballestrem by saying quietly: “ ‘ Shame ’ is an ex 
pression of loathing and contempt. Please do not imagine that I am 
free from these sensations. But I am too polite to express them.” 

This attempt on his life occupied his mind for a long time. We 
may well suppose that it was the only occasion during his career 
when he seriously considered the possibility of retiring. In a 
state of great excitement, he told Bennigsen that he was going 
to resign. He had been twice shot at, and the police were con¬ 
stantly warning him: “I shall leave it to another chancellor to be 
a target for the Catholics! On April 1st I shall he sixty, and 
then I shall retire and resume the life of a country gentleman!” 
His wife and his daughter had long been urging this step upon 
him, and now he was himself of the same way of thinking. 

During this decade, Johanna’s influence upon him had vanished, 
Instead of mollifying him, she intensified all his outburst* of 
atred. As far as can be learned, she did not endeavour once rittr 
mg a whole generation to avoir! or to heal breaches. She hived 
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him, and therefore she hated almost every one else, since almost 
all others were his enemies. That was why, year by year, she 
grew more passionate. In her old age, Eulehburg saw her smash 
a glass when she was defending her husband. Only once did she 
go to parliament. She could not have borne to go again. Apropos 
of his account of one sitting, she exclaimed: “ I should have gone 
for them with the leg of a chair!” Speaking to Crispi, she said: 
“ You are right, my husband is really a good man.” But Crispi 
smiled mockingly, and answered: “You would not find every one 
agree with you,” 

He still has to give her little warnings from time to time. Once 
when she is going to a bazaar, he says to her: “Don’t stay after 
the king leaves. 1 don't like you to be in a crowd for long.” She 
is so simple in her demonstrations of affections, that she will ar¬ 
range his necktie for him at, table when some noted foreigners 
are present as guests. His fondness for her is unabated, although 
he would often spend week after week in summer away from 
her. Ile continues after thirty or forty years of married life 
to write to her: “My darling, ... I send you this loving greet¬ 
ing.” Or he will wire from Friedrichsruh: “X can’t stay here 
any longer without horses and without my wife. We shall come 
hack to-morrow/’ Life in Berlin pleases her better now than of 
old. When a long stay at Varzin is in prospect, a friend of hers 
says: “The princess shudders at the thought, for the absolute 
solitude there gets on her nerves,” 

Very strange is the impression produced on our minds by 
the unanimous reports concerning the life of this uncouth and 
unspiritual household. Why docs Bismarck, who is not merely 
the most powerful, but also the most noted German of his time 
in youth a man of the world, and oven to-day extolled as con¬ 
versationalist and raconteur by all who meet him in private life 
—why does he live so unspiritual a life? If we knew nothing of 
his doings but this, he would be regarded as the most unspirit¬ 
ualised man of his epoch. 

It is a matter of utter indifference to him how the rooms in 

which he lives are furnished, provided there are some comfortable 
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chairs. The {esthetic side of these tilings makes no appeal to him. 
When some one tells him that lioon’s new furniture is lovely, he 
replies: “People who think fine furniture very important are apt 
to have very poor dinners.” Hideous furniture; on the walls, lined 
with ugly wall papers, hang illuminated addresses; mahogany 
chairs covered 1 with cretonne whose colours clash — amid this 
disharmony the great man sits or half reclines upon a long chair 
among his guests after dinner. He wears a tweed coat bottom'd 
to the throat; a long white choker instead of a collar, for he dis¬ 
likes the confinement of a collar; great Dane lying at his feet; 
a long pipe; the floor littered with newspapers thrown down as 
soon as they have been read. Eulenburg, an intimate of the house 
for years, says: “The international amenities of intercourse 
were not to be found in this circle. Bismarck’s home life remained 
to the last that of the ruder and less wealthy sort; of country 
squires.” There are almost always guests: some of his collabo¬ 
rators ; young otficers brought by the sons; relatives, men of birth 
for the most part; all uncouth, amid wine, beer, and brandy. '* A 
remarkable picture in the drawing-room of the leading diplo¬ 
matist of the century! The atmosphere was that of a lebaeeo 
parliament, but, often enough, ladies in brilliant dresses lent 
grace to the scene, 5 * 

The conversation was suitable to the environment. Even when 
the prince was telling an anecdote or making some political com¬ 
ments, the conversation could not he said to take au intellectual 
form. It was a monologue, continually interrupted. In all the re¬ 
ports, there is a perpetual recurrence of Bismarck’s account of 
historical moments. The Ems despatch, attempt, on his life, Ver¬ 
sailles. This goes on decade after decade. Those who describe the 
scenes are one and all agreed in deploring that again and again 
Bismarck’s most interesting accounts were interrupted by the in 
tervention of one of his sons, by a message, by a meal. According 
o Bismarck’s own account of his daughter’s marriage, to which 
a large company had been invited, the hosts “buzmt about like 
wo flies inside a shut lantern, interfering unbidden and throwing 
everything into disorder.” m 
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It is useless lo ask who among noted German intellectuals during 
the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 were to be found frequenting 
Bismarck’s house— for there were practically none. The only ex¬ 
ceptions are the brothers Lindau (who were useful to Bismarck) 
(in tins, and \\ ildenbruch. I could make a long list of dominant 
figures in Berline.se society at. that date who never crossed Bis¬ 
marck’s threshold: Heyse, Storm, Wilbrandt., Brandes, Ibsen, 
Bjdrnson, Menzel, Klinger, Brahms, Helmholtz, Hubois-Beymond, 
Langenbeek, Robert Koch, Hermann Grimm, Erich Schmidt, 
Scherer, Rodenberg, Rancke, Pentane. This list excludes mention 
of Bismarck’s adversaries, such as Virchow, Ercytag, and Momm¬ 
sen. \\ hen Langholm brought Hblderlin’s IItjperion to Princess 
Johanna, she said, after reading it: “ We did laugh so heartily!” 

This anomaly does not conflict, with the profound insight into 
Shakespeare ami into Goethe, Schiller, and Byron, which Bis¬ 
marck shows in his early letters. What we learn from such inci¬ 
dents, ami from hundreds of recorderl conversations, so few of 
which are of an intellectual character, is that this man, whose 
mind was filled with plans, whose will was entangled in struggles, 
thought fit for reasons of health, and also because he was an 
autocrat, to avoid intercourse with persons who could contribute 
nothing to his aims, with whom he could do no business, who rep¬ 
resented no party, and did not even embody hostility. 

The consequences are momentous. One who for thirty years 
never reads anything (unless it. be to glance occasionally at the 
verses of Heine and Byron, of Tlhland and Riiekert), one who 
shuts himself away from all the non-political movements of his 
country, will, in the long run, come to rule that country more 
and more unintelligently; will renew. In Germany, the severance 
of intelligence from the State; will misunderstand the three great 
European movements of world economy, the Church, and social¬ 
ism ; and will vainly try, by fiscal measures, to exploit, these move¬ 
ments for the advantage of the rulers. The ageing king, for all 
his limitations, saw and heard more of the problems of the day 
than Bismarck, despite the latter’s power of grasping and 
promptly elaborating the most, important elements of a dinner- 
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table conversation. Bismarck had inherited a family tendency to 
sloth, and this was conjoined in him with a love of ease. Ilia nerves 
were always on the stretch, and when he wanted to relax it was 
at the cost of the intellectual life of his country. In any case, 
he would have held aloof on his own initiative, for in those days 
German men of learning were still inclined to be extremely cere¬ 
monious in their dealings with army officers and high officials. 
Here are the opinions passed upon Bismarck by men noted for 
their grasp of history. 

Brandes: “Bismarck is a good tiling for Germany, although 
he is by no means a benefactor to humanity-at-large. He is for 
the Germans what a pair of excellent aud extraordinarily Htrong 
spectacles are for a short-sighted man: a good thing for the pa¬ 
tient that he can get them, but a great misfortune that, he should 
need them.” 

Burckhardt (1877): “JIi» abdication and return give the im¬ 
pression that he does not know what to 1 h* at. lie has made a 
pretty bad miscalculation in all important problems of home 
policy. ... It is quite possible that in the event; of a great 
European war (such as might ensue upon the imminent. Turkish 
war) he might once more set the tone. But he is no longer in a 
position to cure the disorder in home affairs.” 

Fontane (1881): “Among the people, a storm against Bis¬ 
marck is gradually brewing; among the upper circles, the weather 
has been threatening for a long time. What is ruining his posi¬ 
tion is not so much his measures as lus suspicions, I le is a great 
genius, but a small man.” In 1893: “We have again aud again 
to remind ourselves of the titanic greatness of his work, if we 
are to avoid being repelled by these crass contradictious. He is the 
most interesting figure conceivable; I can think of none more in 
teresting. But I find his persistent inclination to cheat people mod 
objectionable. His wish to subjugate everything is a disastrous 
one.’ In 1895: “This mixture of superman and artful dodger, 

. . . of hero and innocent who would not. hurt a fly, arouses in 
me the most mingled feeling*, and prevents my regarding him 
with a pure and whole-hearted admiration. Then* is something 
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lacking here, the very thing which gives greatness to a character.” 

let Bismarck has himself made very profound observations 
concerning historians: “There are two kinds. Some of them 
clarify the waters of the past, so that we can see to the very 
bottom. Others make these waters turbid. Taine belongs to the 
former category, Sybel to the latter.” Bismarck says this al¬ 
though Sybel has extolled and Taine has attacked him. His crit¬ 
ical insight enabled him to recognise the greatest personalities 
of the century. lie said: “Historians always see through their 
own spectacles. Why I prize Carlyle so highly is that he under¬ 
stands how to get inside another’s soul.” 

*«** 

I he country house of Friedrichsruh had ah one time been a 
botch f l he good citizens of Hamburg, taking a Sunday jaunt In 
the Sachsen wald, had been wont to dine and sleep in the mansion 
where subsequently Bismarck spent so many of the days of his 
chancellorship and almost, the whole of his last decade of life* 
Passing from Hehbnhausen to Varzin and from Varan to Fried- 
riehsruh, Bismarck's dwelling became less and less like a castle 
or a palace, although the owner was progressing in rank from 
country squire to baron and from baron to prince. Why was it 
that, he would not: build himself a lordly mansion in this new 
forest of his; why did he take so little trouble to disguise the 
former use of the plaoe as a hotel as to leave the numbers on the 
doors of the rooms ? Why, seeing that he had great pride of an¬ 
cestry, was lie so little inclined to spend money and pains on the 
beautifying of his family mansions? Kmephof, to which his mem¬ 
ory so often returned (It was the only place he ever loved), had 
been alienated, but the family could re-aequire it. Rchbnhausen, 
where he was born, was still his own. Hamburg, when he came 
to live near-by, seemed uncongenial to him* Varan was as wild 
and romantic a place as Friedrichsruh; the house there was as 
drab, but no worse* He divided his summers between the two 
estates* 
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Bismarck’s love of home was restricted to Pomerania. His 
feeling for natural beauty spent itself upon this northern land¬ 
scape. The forest was his home, no matter where he might la 1 , 
in Hungary, in Russia, or in Denmark. Always he loved the for¬ 
est. He speedily became as devoted to the Sachsenwald as to the 
well-known forest land round Varzin. Only* in the forest was Bis¬ 
marck freed from the tyranny of his life purposes; in age, just 
as in youth, he found in the forest gratification for his imagina ¬ 
tive and poetical tendencies. 

“I love great trees, they are ancestors. ... If I did not love 
trees as much as I do, I do not know how I could go on living. 
Delight in nature is a gift of the gods, something which one can ¬ 
not get if one has not got it. ... 1 am inclined to distrust any 
one who does not love nature. . . . When T sleep soundly, I dream 
of young fir plantations, freshly green in the springtime, damp 
with rain, . . . then I wake up refreshed. . . . Here one can 
drive for hours through the forest, loaf on tin* benches, gaze Into 
the greenwood, without thoughts and without tedium.’' At times, 
however, he does think in the forest, for he says on another ue • 

casion.- “I have come to my most important decisions when alone 
in the forest.” 


Only in the woods is Bismarck’s misanthropy deprived of its 
object. At most he can grow heated at some mistake in tree fell 
ing. Or if, at the edge of the forest, he sees a ploughman cursing 
his horses and flogging them unmercifully, he will dismount and 
lay into the fellow with his riding whip. He will discuss tree hv 
tree with the head forester: « What d’ you say? 'Pin- top is with’ 
ered? I am rather parched at the top myself!” and he takes off 
s at to show his bald head. Perhaps there is no more attractive 
escnption of him than one which shows him with his mm in 
Friednchsruh forest when they are shooting off withered tree tops 
m order to deceive their own forester. He, Bismarck, before whose 
orders all tremble, plays this trick to save his favourite trees 
u-om is own servants. He hardly ever goes out shooting now, 
for he wishes to spare the doer. To a visitor, who questions him 
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at table, he says curtly he is not fond of eating his own game ; 
however, he lets his guests shoot on his preserves. 

let there is hardly anything romanticist in his outlook. A 
simple contemplation of details, a loving, uncritical contemplation. 
He says that at hriedrichsruh he wears glasses, for there every¬ 
thing interests him, whereas nothing interests him in Berlin. At 
the age of seventy, he writes to his wife in the following realistic 
and idyllic vein: 

a It is lovely hero, although the lilacs are three days and the 
oaks six days behind those of Berlin. The blackthorn is just as 

advanced as in Berlin. * . . No nightingales, but countless white- 
throats, starlings, and the like. Above all, the cuckoo, which I 
had not heard before leaving Berlin. I asked: c How much longer? * 
The flatterer answered: 4 Twelve 9 ; but the two last were rather 
feeble! The mill-race is a regular Hhinefall, very lovely. What 
used to be a natural swamp, mud and water mixed, has, at some 
cost, been moved a hundred paces hack, so that there is a greater 
extent of clear water. The mill grinds all right, but the rain comes 
through everywhere. In Silk, „ * . the rye is rather thin, and the 
barley needs more rain; the farmer grumbles. . . . The new fish¬ 
ponds are excellent ; the new plantations are planted too deep, 
as before! . . . God grant that you’ll soon be all right again!” 

In the woods, Bismarck actually becomes just. At Varan, when 
there is a report of poaching, at the mere suspicion he drives, ac¬ 
companied by his guests, to wee the suspect, and curses the man 
up hill and down dale. When he gets home again, he summons the 
head forester, who < lee I a res that the old man the master has been, 
scolding has no gun, and that his won has fallen at the front. 
Bismarck, much concerned, is silent for a few minutes, and then 
says: u Dinner must wait awhile, and you, gentlemen, will be good 
enough to drive back with me.” When he reaches his destination, 
the old man does not come out. Bismarck alights from the car¬ 
riage, enters with his guests, and asks pardon for the unjust 
accusation. Again and again, Bismarck was unjust to his under¬ 
lings in the service, but there is no incident like this to record. 
Bismarck has a tender feeling for the honour of this poor fel- 
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low who cannot defend himself. His request for pardon profoundly 
affects all the onlookers — and at the same time lie eases his con¬ 
science in the matter of similar cases. No doubt, after his out¬ 
bursts, he is prone to think things over remorsefully. In the 
watches of the night he has probably pondered his injustice to 
ministers of State, servants at the chancellery, foresters and 
princes, far longer than any of his victims art* likely to believe, 
or he himself is ever likely to admit. 

One habit he retains at Fricdrichsruh on into old age is that of 
receiving his guests in a formal, and indeed ceremonious way. 
Ministers of State, neighbouring squires, the pastor’s wife, the 
princess of Weimar—they one and all doxerilte his reception 
of them at the door of the house as distinguished and chivalrous. 
When shaking hands with any one, he was always careful to pull 
off his glove first. Within doors, however, in the hlghceilinged 
rooms with the broad, low windows, the guests must share in the 
unceremonious family life. Among stray tankards, ashtrays, and 
pictures, at tables with chock covers, you sip nil kinds of bever¬ 
ages. When it is quiet in the house, he writes his wife; “ Adel- 
heid is reading Italian, Herbert is writing close by, Tyras is 
gnawing a huge bone, and the teakettle Is singing.” Tiedeutann, 
who works there many weeks at a time, when he comes down to¬ 
wards noon usually finds that the only person about, is the prin¬ 
cess, “who has already got up by this hour.” Iiismarek appears 
towards one o’clock, and listens to Tiedemarm’s report white eat¬ 
ing luncheon. After luncheon, he usually goes out riding for two 
or three hours with his son or his (laughter, racing or trotting, 
Tiedemann with a notebook ready at any moment, for often the 
most important matters are settled during these rides. During 
the last half hour, they usually ride at a good pace. Since the 
recent attempt on the chancellor’s life there are always detectives 
in attendance, and one of these ever clogs his footstepc. lib' 
marck has to put up with it, paying the* tribute of power even 
at his country seat. Dinner at six o’clock. “ Always four eour .es, 
with champagne, vin ordinaire, and port wine. ... It, was « de¬ 
light to watch him in front of a dish of goose giblets. Of 
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crayfish, he said that it was a peculiarity of theirs that they 
grew smaller each time the dish went round.” After dinner, a 
move was made to the big drawing-room, where all gathered round 
the open fire. u This was the most interesting hour of the day. 
There he disclosed his secret thoughts, . . . was inexhaustible 
in his recounting of his own past. . . . Towards nine he went to 
his study, and now, for me, the day’s work began. By midnight 
everything had to be finished. At half-past twelve, tea was served, 
and he would sit over it for an hour with the princess.” 

The quietude of this forest life is interrupted, not only by his 
talk about the exigencies of the service, but also by his outbursts 
of annoyance at the continuous increase in his expenditure and the 
diminution in his Income. In Berlin, where he receives a salary 
of eighteen thousand talers, lie needs, so he says, to spend more 
than fifty thousand, and he complains of the expense involved by 
his titles and his dotations. I was pretty well off before I re¬ 
ceived my first dotation; since then Varan has eaten everything 
up. 1 have no resources beyond my salary and the rent of Sehon- 
hausen. . . . All the rent; remains here, and is insufficient. No doubt 
the future will put things right. . . . The new dotation [ Fried- 
richsruh ] is . . . worth, a great deni, hut hitherto all that it has 
brought me is an expenditure of eighty-five thousand talers, which 
I needed to buy up an enclave in the middle of the estate, the 
only place where one can settle down, unless one wants to live 
in a wretched hunting lodge m the middle of the forest.” Again 
and again, he complains to his brother that the harvest at Varzin 
is almost worthless, that tin* timber In the Sachsenwald brings in 
nothing, ami that, now he has to travel in a saloon carriage, his 
journeys cost him far man 1 than they used to. a I have to pay for 
all t he rej mlrn f to pay a man for it in princely fashion now that I am 
unlucky enough to be a prince myself. ... It used to be pleasant 
enough to think of my sons established as well-to-do country 
squires, but I don’t like to think of them as pauper princes.” 

He leases the paper mills of Varzin to a manufacturer for 
eighty thousand talers. From a powder factory on the shores 
of the Elbe he gets twelve thousand talers; and from Friedrichs- 
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ruh he draws an income of thirty-four thousand talers a year, 
“A handsome income, if only I were not a prince. I don't think J 
shall ever get used to this exalted rank.” Apropos, Johanna 
comes in and complains to her smiling husband, in the presence 
of a visitor, that for the last hour she has been trying to account 
for a deficit of 11 marks, 50 pfennigs, in her housekeeping hook. 

When, on the occasion of Bismarck's seventieth birthday, 
collections were being made all over Germany to give him a testi¬ 
monial, the ostensible reason is to place at the chancellor's dis¬ 
posal a sum “to be used for national purposes.” Hundreds upon 
hundreds of petty bourgeois contribute their pence, thousands 
upon thousands of manual workers are urged by their employers 
to subscribe; in the end, the fund totals more than two and a half 
million marks. In an official decision, arrived at on Bismarck’s own 
instigation, the king speaks of “one million two hundred thousand 
marks which have been placed at your disposal for public pur¬ 
poses. In accordance with your request, I now gladly empower 
you to take over the before-mentioned sum anti whatever further 
sums the collection may yet bring in, anti I leave it to you to let 
me know in due course what are your intentions with regard to 
the application of the testimonial.” 

After further conversation with the beneficiary, the committee 
buys for a sum of one and a half million marks, certain landed 
properties surrounding the seat of Hehbnhau.cn, and, on Bis¬ 
marck’s birthday, the duke of Itatibor hands him the title deeds 
of these unencumbered estates, “which formerly tsdonged to the 
Bismarck family, but were alienated in course of time.” 

This arrangement arouses general astonishment, although out 
of the first one million two hundred thousand marks, which arc 
paid over to him in cash, the beneficiary founds scholar .laps in 
favour of candidates for higher teaching post s, 'rim formula that 
the nation had reacquired for its leader his hereditary estate** 
cures little credence. This property had never been “lost ”, and it 
was felt that the prince was fully in a position, out of his two 
previous dotations, to buy back territories which had long since 
been disposed of by his ancestors. 
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“Amongthe public" writes Lucius, “there is a certain amount 
of ill-feeling about this matter. A great many think that he ought 
to establish some sort of pious foundation." But Bismarck once 
more justifies himself by the example of the English, whose way 
it has been to reward their national heroes far more generously; 
and he forgets, or is unaware of, the disappointment of the poor 
folk who have contributed to the testimonial in the belief that the 
money would be devoted to a foundation of some sort. Although 
the reproaches levelled against him by his fellow Junkers in the 
seventies were unwarrantable, his conduct on this occasion cer¬ 
tainly did his reputation ham. 

It w'as a weak moment in Bismarck’s life. 

In his rural retreat, he is always trying to calm his nerves and 
reestablish bis health, but. continually fails to do so through his 
indiscretions in the matter of food and drink. When his doctor 
has ordered an invalid diet, Lucius tells us that he is content, 
after his soup, to eat nothing more than a plump trout, some roast 
veal, and three large sea-gull’s eggs - - washed down by abundant 
draughts of Burgundy. Since he believes that he can sleep only 
after libations of beer, he eats a great deal of caviare and other 
highly spiced foods in order to promote thirst. At a time when 
he is complaining much of a disordered digestion, loss of appe¬ 
tite, and neuralgia, Ilohenlohe, who is a guest in the house, tells 
us that, Bismarck partakes freely of the following dishes one 
after the other: soup, eels, cold meat, prawns, lobster, smoked 
meat, raw ham, roast meat, pudding. When some one compliments 
him on his healthy looks, lie rejoins: “I wish I looked ill and felt 
heller. ... It is my misfortune, that no one can sympathise 
with me! I have such a sense of pressure in the forehead that I 
feci as If tlu*r<* can be nothing but jelly inside my skull. . . . 
Blood is a very peculiar fluid, and our nerves are even more 
peculiar vital threads, at the end of which we poor creatures 
kick about." 

The root of his trouble is autocracy. “I have been used,” he 
says, “to manage all my doctors up to now; at length T have 
one w'ho manages me." At that time, in his sixty-eighth year, he 
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was at once irritable and apathetic, suffered from sick headache, 
face-ache, sleeplessness, colic, swelling of the legs, varicose wins. 
He weighed two hundred and forty-seven pounds, and his doctors 
believed him hopelessly ill of cancer of the stomach and liver. Ernst 
Schweninger, Bill’s doctor friend, sees the chancellor at Varan, 
and when asked his opinion by other members of the household, 
says: “If the prince keeps on in his old groove, I will not give him 
more than six months.” After this remarkable opinion has been 
given, Bismarck himself asks advice. The only answer is: '* I can¬ 
not utter any catchwords; cannot treat so-called diseases,’’ This 
impresses Bismarck, for no one has ever spoken to him like that 
before. Here is indeed a man! 

Then, in Berlin, the doctor, who is a man of might, begins a 
course of treatment which seems barely credible to the patient. 
He makes the chancellor get up at eight in the morning to do 
exercises with dumb-bells; the whole day, tin* patient is to eat 
nothing but herrings. When Bismarck exclaims, “ You must be 
absolutely mad!” Schweninger rejoins: “ All right, Your High 
ness, you had better call in a veterinary!” Thereupon Schwen 
inger takes his leave. This high-handed proceeding establishes hn 
power over Bismarck, who submits. For a fortnight, now, the new 
doctor does not leave his patient’s house. Food and drink, getting 
up and going to bed, work and sleep, are meticulously supervised. 
At the end of this period there has been marked improvement, 
Schweninger leaves the house for the first time. Instantly the pa* 
tient orders a “ triple portion of buttermilk.” He has violent 
gastralgia, followed by jaundice, and departs for Friedrichs rub. 
There the doctor once more kt*eps close wateh on him, and sub 
sequently in Kissingen and Gastein does not. leave him to hitim-lf 
for a single day. After a couple of months, the patient Is prae 
tically well, and admits that he can return rejuvenated to the 
treadmill. 

By dominating instead of allowing himself to Is* dominated, 
Schweninger saves Bismarck’s life. If, in other domains, other 
Germans had ventured on the same course, they might not have 
found the chancellor always intractable. 
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XI 

When, during these years of old age, did the ever dissatisfied 
man enjoy life? 

When watching his children, to whom he forgave everything 
and allowed everything, except personal freedom; on rare occa¬ 
sions when he saw the friends of his youth; and over his wine. 
How much he prefers good wine to tokens of distinction, we learn 
from his drastic decision (of which the emperor greatly disap¬ 
proves) to melt down into a silver ingot all his liussian orders, 
lie says that every man is predestined to consume a certain 
quantity of wine anti tobacco. “My allowance is one hundred 
thousand cigars and five thousand bottles of champagne.” When 
one of the auditors laughs, he reckons up bis consumption. 

Of his old friends, Keyserling rarely comes now. “Keyserling 
is the only man whose intelligence I have ever had occasion to 
dread.” This remarkably worded commendation shows that he 
holds himself somewhat aloof. Keyserling is aware of it, and dur¬ 
ing a whole decade does not come to visit him in the country, 
saying: 4i Bismarck has become a potentate. If I meet him by 
chance, he is, as of old, the most faithful and amiable of friends. 
But to seek him out is a doubtful pleasure, for his time has be¬ 
come too valuable.” 

Motley’s visits still provide Bismarck’s happiest days. The 
American arrives in the summer of 1872, after eight years’ ab¬ 
sence, u l was so delighted,” writes Bismarck, 44 to see your hand¬ 
writing. Before opening the letter, I felt sure that it would 
contain the pledge of a visit. You are a thousand times welcome. 

* - - The first day that you can dispose of is the best one to 
come to see us.” He goes on to give his friend a detailed account 
of the trains he must take in order to reach Berlin and travel 
thence to Varan# Motley stays for a week. Bismarck spends four¬ 
teen hours with him every day. With no one else has he ever 
been able to endure such close association. 

a He is somewhat stouter,” says Motley, writing home, u and his 
face more weather-beaten, but as expressive and powerful as ever# 
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He looks like a colossus, but his health is somewhat shattered. He 
can never sleep until four or five in the morning. After dinner, 
Bismarck and I had a long walk in the woods, he talking all the 
time in the simplest, funniest, and most interesting manner a hunt 
all sorts of things that had happened in these tremendous years, 
but talking of them exactly as everyday people talk of even day 
matters—without any affectation. The truth is, he is so entirely 
simple, so full of laissez-aller, that one is obliged to be saying to 
oneself all the time: * This is the great Bismarck — the greatest 
living man.’ . . . He is the least of a poseur of any man I ever 
saw, little or big. . . . Certainly a more unaffected mortal never 
breathed, nor a more genial one.” Once again, in this last visit 
(for Motley has only a year or two of life remaining), vw dis¬ 
cern the influence exercised upon Bismarck by an abb*, free '.spir* 
ited, and cheerful man who wants nothing for himself. We realise 
once again why no member of Bismarck's own class, w hy neither 
his wife nor his sons, nor his brother, why neither Boon nor any 
other of his distinguished collaborators, can bring this troubled 
heart so much alleviation, so much freshness. Help can only come 
from the son of a distant republic, this representative of a re¬ 
mote continent. 

Bismarck’s only friends now were dumb animals. As his mis¬ 
anthropy grew, he became ever fonder of his dogs, more intimate 
and faithful companions even than his wife. They loom in all the 
conversations and diaries, among plans and decisions and order*, 
in the Wilhelmstrasse and in the forests, in gloomy times ami in 
the brightest days. Always we discern tin* heads of these iron- 
grey or black hounds, who resembled their master, for they too 
were huge and highly strung, bold and dangerous. A long serin of 
them lies buried in the park at Varzin; eight of them are interred 
at a fine viewpoint, beside the favourite horses. Since the,** dogs 
of his want nothing of him, never resist, Ids will, an* always silent, 
and yet seem to understand everything, his old heart is drawn 
to them more and more. “I love dogs; they never want to pay 
one out for having harmed them:” in these words, when he is » 
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very old man, he discloses more of his own nature than of that of 

the objects of his affection. 

When young Rebecca is disobedient, he treats her like a spoiled 
girl, laughing at her slyness and coquetry. When Flora “runs 
madly about the room” or when Sultan disturbs the conversation, 
nobody inlet touvs with them. When an official conversation is mak¬ 
ing him rest less, lie calms his nerves by stroking the silken neck 
of the beast beside his knees. At Friedrichsruh, they wait pa¬ 
tiently under his table, their great heads sunk upon their fore- 
paws, their eyes always watching their master. Directly he stands 
up and grasps his oaken staff, they gather round him, wagging 
their tails, tor they know that now he is going for a walk in the 
woods. It Johanna complains that the upholsterer has made the 
curtains too long, Prince Bismarck says it is a very good thing, 
for now the clogs have something soft to lie upon. When he is in 
doubt; whether to spend the summer in Gastein or to stay at home, 
the matter is decided in the end by Sultan, who is ailing, and 
not well enough for the journey. Noblemen of refined taste who 
are staying with him are disgusted at table when their host has 
great chunks of meat; brought in and throws them to his dogs 
across the room. 

In offieial libs Bismarck makes use of these intimates of his, 
as of everything else, In order to intensify the fascination he 
exercises — a fascination which is a natural gift, but which he 
at the sana* time touches up. Ife knows what an effect he pro¬ 
duces when he rises to his feet; to greet; a visitor, and when, simul¬ 
taneously, the two great Danes jump up, and stand on either 
side of the dangerous statesman, lie trusts their instinct, too, 
saying that they are much shrewder than horses. When Sultan 
makes friends with a new steward, first sniffing at the man, and 
then laying his head upon the new acquaintance’# knee, Bismarck 
instantly accepts the dog’s valuation* “ I have great respect for 
my clog’s knowledge of human character; he is quicker and more 
thorough-going than I. . . . I congratulate you!” 

Bismarck has never been able to forgive his king the latter’s 
attitude towards the dogs. When the tsar, who was very fond 
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of dogs, in conversation with Ms uncle W illiain, extolled Iy ras, 
whose acquaintance he had just made, the emperor said politely 
that he would like to see the animal. “Tyras was sent for, be¬ 
haved admirably. Thereupon the emperor said: *A fine dog. A 
pity he has cropped cars, like all pugs!’” It was a catastrophe! 

Sultan, the gift of a Moroccan prince, was the finest of all 
the dogs. He must only be called “Sultl”; otherwise, said his 
master, there might he complications with Turkey. For the rest, 
he was by no means an Oriental. One evening, on revisiting Var/iu, 
Sultan was put on the chains; “he took this so much amiss 
that he gnawed his chain, and gnawed through the wood to which 
the staple was fastened, two inches thick, so that the splinters 
were stained with blood from his mouth. Having freed himself, 
he made for the woods. Since then he has Wen at large. lie is 
still somewhere in the neighbourhood, and I hope we shall find 
him again. Bill and Philipp have been ruling far and wide in 
search of Mm, and came back wet through. Postscript: .fungous 
has just come back, thoroughly wet. Sultl has turned wolf, is 
living on fawns, will have to be shot.” 

In the end Sultan comes home, and remains his master’s friend 
for five years longer, rather wild at times, often punished, but 
usually spoiled. However, the beast came to a tragical end, which 
is reported as follows by Tiedenuum: 

“These autumn days, the prince was in a mood quite new to 
me, . . . cheerful from morn till eve, ami always ready for a jest. 
Yesterday, when we were having our coffee, it was suddenly re¬ 
ported that Sultan had vanished. Since he has been carrying on 
an amour in a neighbouring village, the prince supposed that he 
had gone to visit his lady love once more, was annoyed, and de¬ 
clared that he would give Sultan a sound flogging. We went to 
our room in order to go on with our work until post time. Then, 
towards eleven, there was a noise downstairs. Some one came to 
tell us that Sultan had just got hack, and was dying. 

“There was a most distressing scene downstairs. The prince 
sat on the floor, with the dying animal's bend in his lap. He whis¬ 
pered affectionate words to Sultan, and tried to hide hi* bar* 
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from us. . . . Despite Herbert’s urging, he sat there for a long 
time, then stood up for a while, but came back again. When the 
dog was dead, the prince said: ‘The Germans of old had a kindly 
religion. They believed that after death they would meet in the 
heavenly hunting grounds all the good hounds that had been 
their companions. I wish I could believe that.’ He retired to his 
room, and only came out for a moment that evening to say good 
night to us. . . . 

I a-day it has been as if we were in a house of mourning. We 
all spoke in whispers. The prince had not had a wink of sleep. 
He was continually distressed at the thought that he had whipped 
the dog only a little while before its death. Although the post¬ 
mortem examination this morning showed that Sultan had died 
of heart failure, he continued to reproach himself. After break¬ 
fast we went out riding. The prince was monosyllabic. He sought 
out the ways where his old and faithful companion had last ac¬ 
companied him. Thus we trotted along in the pouring rain. Once, 
when I was ruling close beside him, he said that it was very wrong 
to give one’s heart to an animal as he had done, hut that he had 
never had anything dearer to him in the world, and that he 
agreed with Prince Henry in saying: 4 1 could have better spared 
a better man!’ Then he put spurs to his horse, and galloped a 
long way, so that both rider and horse were steaming when we 
got home.” 

Four days later: u He still cannot get over the dog’s death, 
being full of remorse for having chastised the beast, so shortly 
he fort*. He continues self tormentingly to fancy that this accel¬ 
erated the tragedy. He deplores his own temper, saying that he 
is brutal, and hurts every one who comes in contact with him. 
Then he goes on to reproach himself for taking the death of a 
beast so deeply to heart.” 

No similar incident is recorded in Bismarck’s life, and it would 

not fit into any other life than his. It has a legendary flavour, 
hut is in keeping with his enigmatic character. 

This dog, sent by an Oriental potentate who wished to confer 
an obligation upon the chancellor of the German empire, seems to 
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us like a fairy prince. In Iris unruly youth, he will not bear the 
chain, frees himself by gnawing through the wood to which it 
is attached, and then lives at large in the forest, nourishing 
himself by the chase. He is a true shoot of ills master, reproduc¬ 
ing in canine fashion the lineaments of the Mad Junker, and thus 
pleasing his master. Between the two there art* scenes such as 
are inevitable between an unruly grandchild and a strict, grand¬ 
parent—until, in the end, the wild creature loses his life in an 
adventure. 

Thereupon, the forsaken master is full of penitence for having 
ill-treated this beast he had so greatly loved. Perhaps he was 
responsible for the death? Perhaps it hail been a sin to give so 
much affection to a dumb beast? Did tin* Christian faith he pro¬ 
fessed allow such a thing? Perhaps the Gentians of old were 
better men? Do we not remember how in the days of his eonver- 
sion he had quoted the example of that pagan chief who refused 
baptism, saying he would rather rejoin his unbelieving forefath¬ 
ers? But how if the Christian God had wanted to warn him bv 
this blow, to convict him of other sins, of anger and selfishness? 
Thinking over past years and other nations, thinking of buttles 
and artifices, of victories and subjugations, he cannot fail, dur¬ 
ing these days of mourning, to think of men whom he has mo Hi 
fied, injured, perchance driven to death like this dog which 
perhaps could not forget the thrashings that hail hem inflicted, 
In a pallid procession, there move before his imagination the e» 
emies he has overthrown!. 11 is iron will weakens. I ft* quest ions the 
purpose of the vast movement. When he recovers from his night 
mare, resumes the life of affairs, reenters the struggle, only one 
reality will remain from this happening: the faithful hound, the 
companion of his days, lies buried on the hilltop beside tin* others. 
Now there are nine of them. 

xrr 

“In actual fact, my temperament is dreamy ami sentimental, 
People who paint me all make tin* mistake of giving me a violent 
expression.” (The development of tin* characteristic lines in His* 
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marck may be seen in the portraits made in 1884, 1859, 1866, 
1889, and 1894. Plates III., VII., IX., XVI., and XIX.) In the 
foregoing words he certainly describes one aspect of his nature. 
In youth, he was wont, at times, to give expression to the sense of 
taedium vitae in By runic fashion; and though, in the middle period 
of his life, he was filled with the lust of battle, in old age he was 
prune to melancholy. The foreboding of his youth had been, to his 
distress, iuitillod. Faust, with unceasing endeavour, and Mepliis- 
tophole, with unwearying cynicism, are ever on the watch to make 
his achievements seem worthless to him. If a foolish teacher should 
wish to convince his young pupils that, subjectively considered, all 
striving is vain, he could take Bismarck as a classical example. 
Hut among the members of his entourage, there is no one to 
understand and reverence these moods. Johanna says to Lucius: 

“When his servant Heinrich shot himself a week ago, Otto was 
almost: beside himself, could not, sleep, and passed his whole time 
thinking of tragedies. . . . On such occasions, we do all sorts of 
foolish things, with the dogs, and so on, in the hope of distract¬ 
ing his mind.” Thus, misunderstood, Bismarck has to live among 
those who love him. For all they can do, the dark thoughts come 
when Fate wills. One day, when he is sixty-two years of age, 
at the climax, ol his power, he delivers himself as follows to several 
auditors, after silently contemplating vacancy for a while: 

“■How little joy and satisfaction the whole affair has brought 
me. No (me loves m<- for it. 1 have made no one happy, neither 
myself nor my dear ones.” Protests are uttered. He goes on un¬ 
heeding: “On the contrary, I have made many persons unhappy. 
But fur me, three great wars would never have been waged, 
eighty thousand people would not. have perished, parents and 
widows would not have mourned. . . . Still, as to these matters, 
I have settled my account with God. I have had very little pleas¬ 
ure, or none at all, from what I have done; Instead, much vexa¬ 
tion, cares and trouble,” This is not the only occasion on which 
he gives vent, to such utterances. Holstein and Bucher report, 
many similar ones. We see here, once more, manifestations of the 
Lutheran spirit, which seeks responsibility instead of evading it; 
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•we see likewise the pretensions of the upstart, egocentric in char¬ 
acter, and incomprehensible to true Prussians like the king or 
Itoon. 

Sometimes these moods of world weariness find expression m 
the political field; then they are tinctured with pride. In the year 
1877, in the presence of a score or more of hearers, he says at 
one of his parliamentary evenings: “ When a man goes out for a 
day’s shooting, in the early part of the day he fires at any game 
he comes across, and is ready to walk miles over difficult ground 
in order to get a shot at a wild bird; but when he has been tramp¬ 
ing it for the whole day, when his game-bag is full, and he is near¬ 
ing home—hungry, thirsty, tired out — then all he thinks of is 
rest. He will not walk a step out of lus way to bring down a brace 
of partridges. But suppose some one comes up and tells him that 
in the depth of the forest a wild boar is to he found, then we shall 
see that this weary man (if he has a hunter’s blood in his veins) 
will forget his fatigue, and will range the woods until lie has 
found his quarry. For my part, I have been hunting since day¬ 
break; it is late, I am tired, and I will leave it to others to shoot 
at hares and partridges. But if you have seen the slot of a wild 
hoar, that is another story.” 

After such a mood of world weariness, he will become quite 
cheerful when his old cynicism reawakens. It is the real Mephis- 
topheles who, in the forest, confides to his nearest, friend: ** When 
younger, I used to think myself a clever fellow enough, but now l 
am convinced that nobody has any control over events, that no¬ 
body is really powerful or great. It always makes me laugh when 
I hear myself extolled as wise, foreseeing, and exercising great 
influence upon the world. While outsiders are speculating whether 
it will be rain or sunshine to-morrow, a man in my situation has 
to make up his mind once and for all that it will rain to-morrow, 
or that it will be fine, and to act in accordance with his dee is ion. 
If he has guessed rightly, then all the world exclaims: * What 
sagacity, what prophetic vision!’ But if he has made a mistake, 
then all the old women will heat him with broomsticks. If I have 
learned nothing else, I have at least learned modesty! ” 
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Ihus does ho speak to his friend Motley, and the words em¬ 
body a nihilism as profound as that of his angry utterance to his 
enemy Amlin. Both aie confessions of a supreme egoist, who none 
the less renounces all claim to personal merit, who at the climax 
of his caxeoi * s just as much a fatalist as he was in his early 
days, and who has now, by devious and sinister paths, attained 
to a modesty which is but a mask for the cynicism of a misan¬ 
thropist. 

At such moments, his furrowed brow grows smooth once more, 
the spirit of the adventurer peeps out again. At such times he 
will envy a humbler man who leads an adventurous life. On one 
occasion, they are sit ting at a little banquet given by their Var- 
rin tenant ; the voice of a gipsy comes through the open door, and 
they send him out a glass ol wine; now he comes in, harp in hand, 
makes an obeisance such as Bismarck would make to the king, 
sings a song of youth ami love, drinks to the prince, and then 
departs singing. Johanna asks how they could help him to lead 
an orderly life. 'Bismarck rejoins: 44 You cannot help such a fel¬ 
low to any tiling of the kind. His love of freedom is far greater 
than his wish for an orderly life, than his wish for what we 
everyday folk term happiness.” He is silent, gazes after the de¬ 
parting gipsy as if the man were an emblem of his own vanished 
youth, and says: 41 In truth, an enviable mood, an enviable ex¬ 
istence! ” 

Nevertheless, la* clings to life, 44 like every ordinary person.” 
At one of the 44 milestones ”, he tells his brother what he feels 
about this matter: The closing years of our earthly life move 
more and more quickly, with the acceleration of a falling stone. 

* * * I cannot say that this increasing rapidity of movement is 
agreeable to me, for, though I plainly realist* that every day may 
be my last, I am unable to find the thought agreeable. I like liv¬ 
ing. It is not because outward successes satisfy me and engross 
me, hut because the thought; of separation from wife and children 
is terrible to me. ... I have had good luck in my official career, 
though not so much in my private undertakings. . . . But that 
wherein Clod has chiefly blessed me, and that wherein 1 most 
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eagerly pray for the continuance of his blessing, is the peace and 
welfare of the household, the mental ami bodily well-being of my 
children. As long as these things remain, I have no serious rea¬ 
sons for complaint.” 

These children of his, for whom he makes life easy, display 
the Bismarckian egoism. His daughter, whom a family friend de¬ 
scribes as “peculiar rather than attractive”, becomes outwardly 
more ungainly, and inwardly more stupid, as the years pass. Ab¬ 
sent-minded and of a scoffing disposition, she is at the same time 
unpractical, and so untidy that Eulenburg, coming to the em¬ 
bassy which she and her young husband Uantzau have just 
quitted, finds round their bed a dozen cane chairs on which are 
three half-eaten cakes, and all over the place there is a Utter of 
birds, guinea pigs, and bandboxes. Speaking of Marie to his 
lady-friend Spitzemberg, Bismarck confides his opinion that she 
thinks about her husband, her children, and her nearest relatives, 
and practically no one else. “She is essentially lazy, that, is what 
is the matter.” To the reply that it is a pity that his daughter 
does not share his interests, Bismarck rejoins: “Tin* same is true 
of my wife. But this has its good side. I get into quite n different 
atmosphere at home.” 

Of the two sons, both are for a time their father’s assistants, 
and afterwards Herbert only. Herbert, though less gifted, is the 
more diligent of the two. Bill, who has talent, Is lazy. Hill marries 
his cousin, but Herbert is not allowed to marry where his in¬ 
clination points. Both of them are hart! drinkers ami die rather 
early, at about fifty. Before the coming of Otto there had never 
been a genius in the Bismarck family. Among the Menckens, the 
only man of note had been Otto’s grandfather. Now, after the 
flashing out of genius in Otto von Bismarck, the mingling of 
strains promptly degenerates in the children, who seem to have 
inherited from their father nothing hut his lack of moderation, 
and from their mother no whit of her power of self-sacrifice. 

The children seem hardly ever to have brought any one dis¬ 
tinguished either for intelligence or for good looks to the pa¬ 
rental home. Once, indeed, tin* elder son attempted It, hut since 
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he ran counter to certain of his father’s prejudices, there was 
a battle royal, in which the son was worsted. 

The breach with the conservatives had long since been healed, 
politically speaking, and nothing but memories of the old ran¬ 
cour remained, when, in the late seventies, Herbert fell in love 
with Princess Carolath, and entered into a liaison with this lady, 
who was more or less separated from her husband. She wished to 
get a divorce in order to become Herbert’s wife, being even more 
eager (doubtless) to become Bismarck’s daughter-in-law. She was 
even willing to turn Protestant; and since she was an extremely 
beautiful woman, and herself of high birth (Elisabeth was a 
daughter of Prince Ilatzfeld-Trachenberg), the divorce could 
have been condoned, and a father of yielding disposition, who had 
brought xip his son, now thirty years of age, to follow in his own 
footsteps in the matter of rank and office, might well have been 
expected to offer no opposition. 

But Elisabeth had two sisters, one of whom was married to 
General von I me, the other to Von Hehlemitz, treasurer of the 
household — two of the chiefs of the anti-Bismarck faction. 
Schleinite had for years been Augusta’s confidant, and Loe was 
brother to the Junker who had been one of Bismarck’s chief ca¬ 
lumniators. Were these men to become Herbert’s brothers-in-law? 
In that ease they would have to be invited to the wedding feast, 
and perhaps subsequently to a christening. Was his house to be¬ 
come allied to these detested families, in whose mansions all the 
malcontents talked scandal about the house of Bismarck, and 
sharpened the arrows to he directed against the chancellor; houses 
when* calumny flourished and jealousy developed into dangerous 
intrigue? Was there not a plot hidden beneath this love affair? 
Vengefulness and mistrust, hatred and caution, induced him to 
forbid the marriage. 

Meanwhile the lady had, for Herbert’s sake, taken steps toward 
a divorce; there had been gossip In the press; she had almost 
quarrelled with her relatives. Bomantic and amorous, more so 
than her relatives at court thought fitting, she rented the Pa- 
lam) Modena in Venice, and when we compare the letters she 
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wrote thence to Herbert with his letters to her, it seems to us 
that she acted under stress of calculation, he under stress of 
feeling. He may have been passionate enough, hut. his dread is 
greater than his passion, his dread and his respect for the man 
of might. 

“In the beginning of May”—Herbert is writing to Philipp 
Eulenburg after the divorce has been declared-™” l shall go to 
Venice, and see whether there is any possibility of arranging mat¬ 
ters between us in such a way as to make life tolerable. . . . When 
I come back, I shall make a final attempt with my father. My 
present feeling is that it is a matter of life and death, anti what 
will happen God only knows! I seem to he faced by the absolute 
impossibility of devoting to the princess what remains to me of 
life.” 

Two days later: “My father has assured me, with tears in 
his eyes, that he is absolutely determined not to go on living if 
this marriage takes place. He has had enough of life, he says. 
He has only found consolation in all his battles in the hopes In* 
has placed in me. If these hopes are now to he frustrated, it will 
be all up with him. I gather that he lias disclosed even mure 
unhappiness and anxiety in his conversations with three or four 
other persons. . . . Two doctors have told me that my mother 
is in a dangerous condition, , . . and that any strong emotional 
disturbance might be too much for her! On the other hand, the 
poor princess has only just got over an illness; she is quite alone, 
fully expects that we are to Ik* married, and will perhaps fall 
ill again if she is told that our marring** is impossible, ... If 
I, for my part, were to do away with myself, I should make the 
princess’s position still more difficult, ami should bring the 
greatest distress upon all those who love me.” 

Two days later still: “My father declares that it is hieompnt 
ible with his honour that his name should become connected by 
marriage with Hatzfeld, Carolath, hoe, etc,; ami that if *uch 
things are said about a woman, she could never become his* 
daughter-in-law. I must bethink myself, he says, that I do not 
bear the name for myself alone, hut that anything which affects 
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my name afreets him and my brother as well as myself. He will 
work against my proposal with ‘tooth and claw!’ The princess 
writes to me that, after all the scandalous talk in the newspa¬ 
pers, there is no possibility open but our marriage. Had not these 
at tides appeared, she would not wish for the marriage! My father 
holds a very dillVmifc view. 

“Meanwhile, I am forbidden to leave the service, and therefore 
I cannot marry without permission (until after the lapse of ten 
months there is no legal possibility). .Furthermore, I have to re¬ 
member that. I can oilcr the princess nothing, for, by the terms of 
the law ot primogeniture, as recently altered with the emperor’s 
approval, a son who marries a divorced woman is disinherited; 
and since my father has nothing except the two great entailed 
estates, I should have no heritage whatever. ... I don’t know 
that this matters very much, seeing that in any case I should 
not be likely to live long alter the marriage, for the breach with 
my parents would bring me down to the grave. But if I should 
die soon after the marriage, the princess would thereby have lost 
half of the income which Prince Oarolath has to pay her—such 
are the terms of the contract.-- and then she would not have 
enough to live on. There seems to he no way out of the difficulty, 
and in view of my father’s present bitterness towards the princess 
I cannot suppose that he would make me any allowance. He says 
that if the princess were to hear his name, it would drive him to 
suicide! ... I can find no words in which to tell you how much 
this conversation with my father has shattered me. I shall never 
get over it. I shall never lx* able to forget that my father has 
been so terribly upset on my account.” 

A week later: “The princess writes . . . to remind me of the 
fext.: * For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unfo his wife.’ ... It, would be impossible for 
my journey lo Venice to be kept secret. The relatives of the 
princess (some of whom are, I am sorry to say, rather unscrupu¬ 
lous) will see to it that the news is published. They, like the 
Carolaths, are keen on the marriage, were it only for pecuniary 
reasons- -so that they may have no further responsibilities. 
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Prince Carolath, . . . especially, would be saved a lot of expense 
if the marriage were to take place. The first newspaper articles 
about the matter were penned by his family lawyer. . . . My 
father says that if I absolutely must, go to Venice, he will go 
with me; that he has my own fortunes and the preventing of this 
marriage more at heart than the whole empire, all his affairs, 
and the rest of his life. Whatever happens, he won't let me go 
alone, for he wants to talk things over with the princess, , . , 
These conversations with my father have upset me so much that 
I am fit for nothing. I shall never again know even a clay's hap¬ 
piness. . . . There has been gossip about, my relations with the 
princess for years; and now that she has been so thoroughly com- 
promised by all the hubbub in the newspapers, I regard it as a 
point of honour that I should marry her, even though my fond¬ 
ness for her were extinct. My father differs from me, hut I van 
take no other view, and yet I feel that I ought, to sacrifice my 
sense of honour for the sake of my parents! How can I possibly 
live through these troubles?” 

No way out of the difficulty can be found. In the end, Elisa¬ 
beth breaks off the relationship, lets Herbert know that she de¬ 
spises him, and informs him (through intermediaries) that she 
is getting on splendidly. Herbert is shattered by the blow, “I 
suffer from the overwhelmingly depressing conviction of hating 
betrayed a trust—one which I voluntarily inspired. . , . Ihlame 
myself for all that has happened, and am loathsome to myself, 

. . . The rest of my life stretches out. before me in prospect like 
an interminable poplar avenue leading through a flat, sandy wade. 

I piod my weary way along it, though I know perfectly well that 
it will always be the same as It w now.” 

Thus in the end Herbert is the only sufferer, and the only per¬ 
son who awakens sympathy in the reader of these romantic let¬ 
ters. His father had in the old days promised marriage to several 
women in turn, but had in each case broken away when the days 
of disenchantment had come. Nor had any serious attempt been 
made to hold him to his engagement, for he was nothing more than 
a blue-blooded adventurer in the early twenties, without money 
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or position. Now he has involved his son in a similar situation, 
and the son has to pay the score. 

Of course it is easy to say that Herbert should never have al¬ 
lowed matters to come to such a pass, and it is difficult to sug¬ 
gest any other way out of the imbroglio than the one actually 
taken. Herbert was daunted by his father’s threatening visage. 

The lady’s behaviour is typical. She pushes on the divorce in 
order to force her highly placed friend into marrying her; she 
does her utmost to compel him to join her in Venice, in the belief 
that this will cause a scandal that will leave him no option but 
to legalise their union; and in the end she invokes scriptural au¬ 
thority. She has no taste either for wedded love in a cottage or 
for unwedded love in a villa on the Riviera. She wants, not only 
Herbert, but. his name and his property as well. When she finds 
that she has miscalculated, she promptly casts off the old love 
and 1 logins (or resumes) a life of amorous intrigue with new 
partners. 

Behind her stand those who arc eager for the chase, and do 
their utmost: to intensify the confusion; a husband wdio would 
fain escape having to maintain his wife; sisters who have helpers 
ready to write scurrilous newspaper articles well calculated to 
fan the flames of scandal, and to promote the princess’ union 
with a house they detest. They all stand to gain by this marriage. 
They will gain money, for if the marriage takes place, they will 
no longer have to keep their flighty sister in funds, ''['hey will 
gain power, for the dictator will have to join hands with them 
and to find places for their sons. Nay more, they have bolder 
hopes. Perhaps he will be crushed by the blow; perhaps he will 
act on his threat to resign. In that case, Elisabeth will have 
achieved more than the “ Reichsglocke ” has achieved in all the 
years of its existence. Like the beautiful princess in the fairy 
tale, she will have slain the ancient dragon, and will be able to 
stand proudly as victress, with one of her little feet planted upon 
the dread monster’s skull. 

But the wily dragon is a thousand years old, knows all his 
foes’ artifices, has antidotes for every bane and armour of proof 
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which turns the edge of every weapon. He has held his own against 
all the powers of Europe, subjugating them, or constraining them 
to alliance. Is he now to be defeated by a light woman, who is not 
even a rich one? The shrewd diplomatist plays a masterly game, 
and wins. 

What are we to make of Herbert’s conduct? He was a weakling, 
overpowered by fear of his father, by respect for the old man. 
Besides, he had no taste for being disinherited, and lacked 
capacity or inclination for an independent career. First, of all, 
in two formidable scenes, Bismarck plays the heavy father: lie 
will resign office, will cease to guide the ship of State, will actually 
kill himself, unless his son gives way; at the same time he mobi¬ 
lises the doctors, who declare that these afflictions will la* the death 
of the mother. Next, the chancellor becomes Herbert’s official 
chief, whose underling cannot marry without his superior’s con 
sent. Finally, Bismarck gets to work as landed proprietor, as 
the owner of large entailed estates. He hastens to see the em¬ 
peror, who has bestowed these estates on him, and is now asked 
to modify the title deeds so that Herbert (if recalcitrant) shall 
remain impoverished for life, and must he content to live upon 
the alimony provided by the fair lady’s first husband. 

Nor is this all! Many years have passed since Bismarck’s 
youth, but in youth he had plenty of experience m these matters, 
and he knows how much a man may pledge himself to during one 
night in a mediaeval palace — a night spent; in his mistri ss' 
arms. That is why Herbert must on no account go to Venice 
or, if Herbert goes, Father Otto must go with him. The son, too, 
is a diplomatist, and a student of public opinion. He knows how 
fatal are the shafts of ridicule. He will he made for ever tmtierom 
m the eyes of Europe if penny-a-liners spread themselves in ac¬ 
counts of old Bismarck in a gondola spelling to Herbert’s 
rescue; if satirical couplets tell the tale of father and son and 
lady fair; if the photographers get to work with their cameras, 
the caricaturists with their pencils. . . 

Herbert, however, has one shaft left in his quiver. Again and 
again he insists that he is under a moral obligation. Had it not 
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boon for this love affair, the princess would never have had to go 
through the shame of a divorce. Bismarck, the old gladiator, his 
a parry for every thrust. The divorcee, he says, has long been a 
woman of easy virtue. To-day her name is coupled with Her¬ 
bert’s; it may have been coupled with another man’s yesterday, 
and it may be coupled with yet another man’s to-morrow. In 
fact, the name is not worth defending. For his part, insists the 
father, he does not. wish the name of Bismarck to be coupled with 
that of hoe or with that of Schleinitss. If honour is in the scales, 
the honour of the Bismarcks is the weightier. 

Passion? Pangs of conscience? A firstborn son’s sense of hon¬ 
our? Youth outgrows these troubles. Forward! 


XIII 

While undergoing a cure at Kissingen, in the autumn of 1877, 
Bismarck dictates the following lines to his son; “A French news¬ 
paper recently said of me that, I had ‘ le cauchemar des coalitions.’ 
{»ei man muustet s ol St ate will lor a long time to come, and per¬ 
haps for always, have good reason to suffer from this nightmare. 
The western powers can easily form coalitions against us with the 
accession of Austria; hut perhaps even more dangerous would be 
a coalition between Russia, Austria, and France. If two of these 
three [lowers wen- to form a close intimacy, this would provide 
the third ot them with a means for exercising a very sensible 
pressure upon us at. any moment.” In bis dread of such possibili¬ 
ties, he comes, in the course of years, to contemplate a general 
political situation, “ in which all the powers except France would 
have need of us, and would, by their mutual relationships, be given 
the best, possible reasons for abstaining from coalitions against us.” 

Here we have the fundamental idea of his policy as chancellor. 
It originates in three considerations: Germany’s situation, the 
jealousy of Europe, and the conflicting interests of the powers. 
A realist and a chess player, he draws his conclusions from these 
premises. He knows how to distinguish between the desirable and 
the necessary. For all his sense of self-importance, he does not 
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wish to annex a single village more, for the fatherland is un* 
favourably situated, and, sinee it is the source and object of his 
power, it must never be endangered by dreams of work! dominion. 
None the less, he conceives the possibility of the great powers 
uniting against Germany, and he therefore does his utmost to 
keep the aspiring English from joining forces with the Russians, 
and to prevent the ambitious French from making common cause 
with the Austrian peasants. 

In the outer world, no one believes him. Letters by the queen of 
England, reports by Russian statesmen, speeches by French 
demagogues, one and all sound a note of scepticism regarding Bis¬ 
marck’s will-to-peace. Expressions of fear ami hatred are hcafiedl 
up against the “ conqueror.” That is how the world regard■» him. 
Is he not the man who, within seven years, has thrice broken the 
peace of Europe with his wars, all of which ended in annexations? 
Has he not upbuilded a colossus within the heart of Murofie, 
where for three centuries the cleavage among the German stocks 
has provided all the neighbours with opportunities for exercising 
the arts of corruption? Victor by means of blood and iron within 
his own land, and then victor over foreign lands how is he to 
maintain the integrity of this Napoleonic structure created by 
force of arms unless by means of ever renewed conquests? His own 
people speak of him as the Iron Chancellor! 

His own people understood his nature very little, and this con¬ 
tributed to the mistake which in the long run was disastrous to 
Germany’s fair name. A glance at his character, a glimpse at the 
moods of this complicated nature, should suffice to dispel these 
prejudices. A study of his despatches, tetters, and conversations 
furnishes documentary evidence for a saner view. A general stir 
vey of the twenty years of his chancellorship proves the accuracy 
of such a view. In old age he often asked himself whether the uni 
fication of Germany might not have been effected without the 
three wars, and, when writing in his memoirs about the events of 
the year 1849, he did not contest the possibility. This much, at 
least, is certain, that he did not carry on these wars in order to 
make conquests, but merely made conquests as an accidental out- 
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come of his victories. He resembled a spoiled child of fortune who, 
on the road along which his footsteps are directed by ambition’ 
finds women and enjoys possessing them —not being fastidious. 

He never made wars for the sake of conquests. He did not at¬ 
tack Denmark in order to conquer Schleswig, but simply because 
he wanted to catch the nationalist wind in Prussia’s sails. The 
second time he went to war, it was not for the conquest of Hesse 
and Hanover, but for the exclusion of Austria. The third war was 
determined, not by the desire to annex Alsace, but by the reaction 
against Frances veto. After the victories, which were speedier 
and more thoroughgoing than he had hoped, he sat down in front 
of the map and took what fortune offered him, 

Bismarck was so great a master of his craft that he never 
strained the bow too tightly. 'True, he never undershot his mark, 
hut he never overshot it either. In foreign affairs, his judgment 
of distance was never at fault. We have endeavoured to explain 
why this sense of range failed him in home affairs. a Foreign 
affairs are, for mo, an end in themselves, more important than 
anything else in the world, 11 he said in the year 18(56. He was 
lucky enough always to find wars ready to his hand when he 
needed t hem, hut he never misused his position, of preponderant 
power in order to eflect conquests. For twenty years, he main¬ 
tained the peace of Europe, and posterity cannot fail to give him 
credit for this, however much it; may he justified in detracting 
from his merits in other respects. 

But if he kept the peace of Europe for twenty years, this was 
not tin* outcome of humanitarian motives, nor yet because he 
feared the loss of fame. He was guided only by the conviction 
that Europe would no longer be content to play the part of 
neutral onlooker, that coalitions might; he formed against Ger¬ 
many, coalitions the danger of which had in the year 18(59 made 
him willing, in theory, to renounce the annexation of Alsace. 
Bismarck’s treatment of France after the year 1871 leads to a 
statesmanlike attitude, leads back to Nikolsburg. It is neces¬ 
sary for us that we should he left in peace by France. If France 
will not keep the peace* with us, we must; prevent her finding allies. 
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So long as she has no allies, France is not dangerous to us; and 
so long as'the great monarchies of Europe hold together, no 
republic is dangerous to them. On the other hand, a French 
republic will find it very difficult to secure a monarchical ally 
against us.” 

In these words he tells us why he must prevent the formation 
of anti-German coalitions, and must endeavour to form coalitions 
of which Germany is a member. From 1850 to 1870, Bismarck 
wanted Prussia to remain isolated, so that, in great, crises, she 
could secure a high price for her aid. Now, for powerful Ger¬ 
many, he wants alliances. Then he was weak, and therefore wanted 
to stand alone; now, when he is strong, he seeks friend*.. Ills 
fundamental idea remains sound, even after his own epoch has 
passed away. 

“It is our interest to keep the peace, whereas our continental 
neighbours cherish wishes (some of them secret and some of them 
officially acknowledged) which can only he fulfilled by means of 
war. . . . Our development into a great, power has aroused fears 
which we must try to dispel by the honourable atul pacific u*>e of 
our influence. . . . Respect for the rights of other States . . . 
is made easy for the German empire, . . . on tin* one hand, by 
the objectivity of the German character, and, on the other, by 
the fact that (without merit on our part) we do not need utiv 
enlargement of territory, and could not achieve such an rnhugt-* 
ment without strengthening the centrifugal element.*, in our domain. 
My ideal has always been that, after establishing unity within Hie 
frontiers attainable by us, we should win the confidence ... of 
the great powers; that German policy, after the injuria t.ni 
porum, the disintegration of our nation, has been made good, 
should be peaceful and just. . . . When contemplating interna¬ 
tional disputes which can only Ik* settled by war, I have 

been inclined to regard them by the standard which prevails at a 
student’s duel.” 

We learn from Tiedemarm that in the seventies Bismarck re¬ 
peatedly spoke of himself as a European, In fhe broad lines of his 
foreign policy he was in actual fact a European, for he „,u*r 
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spoke in a nationalist vein, never believed, or even said, that his 

people was the chosen people. He was entirely free from philistine 
patriotism. To a deputation, he said: “I have always regarded 
the Alsatians as the elite of the French nation. They have the best 
soldiers, and in my view it is their peculiar merit to possess some 
of the good qualities of both nations. If I could wed every French¬ 
woman to a man German to the core, I should breed up a thor- 
oughly efficient race.” Wishing to send Thiers good wishes on his 
birthday, he first asks the Frenchman whether such a message 
from Bismarck will lessen his popularity; and when Thiers dies, 
Bismarck asks his friends to drink to the French statesman’s 
memory. In the year 1875, he might well have taken up arms 
against France once more, for at this date the French were mak¬ 
ing military preparations, and clamour for a war of revenge was 
sounding across the frontier. But he trod out the sparks that 
were threatening to give rise to a conflagration, saying: <6 It 
would have been odious to attack France simply in order to pre¬ 
vent her getting her breath again. Such an attack would have 
given a welcome pretext to England for mouthing humanitarian 
phrases; and it would have inclined Russia to advance from a 
policy of personal friendship between the two emperors to one 
embodying crude State interest, for at this time ... on the 
Neva some doubt; was expressed as to whether we did wisely to 
allow'* matters to go as far as they did without interfering in the 
course of affairs.” 

During the spring of 1875, the Entente of 1915 encircling Ger¬ 
many seemed for a time to be foreshadowed. The ecclesiastical 
dispute was a pretext. Francis Joseph, Victor Emmanuel, and 
Leopold II. espoused the Roman Catholic cause. Gorchakoff, with 
his eyes on the Balkans, was inclined to enter into an understand¬ 
ing with the French. Even England, out of humour with Germany, 
was ready to hold out the hand of friendship to the Russians. 
Bismarck’s whole system w*as endangered, and for the first 
time he seemed likely to experience a diplomatic defeat. What 
did he do? First of all he set every mill turning by the publication 
of an article a Is war in sight?” In Rome, in 'London, everywhere, 
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the diplomatists, guided by their hatred for Bismarck, made & 
move towards the Russian chancellor* Gorchakoff, thereupon, 
yielded a small point to the British in the Balkans, and then, 
accompanied by the tsar, went to Berlin, either to alleviate or to 
intensify the crisis. Bismarck received him pacifically, showed 
Gorchakoff Ins latest tender of resignation, in which he declared 
that he was ailing, and that the country could get on without 
him, since everything was quiet. Bismarck said as much, likew ise, 
to the tsar, who was really glad not to he obliged to take up 
arms. 

Thus the Russian, a vain and cunning old man, wm duped by 
his pupil. His last chance of fame had vanished, and, to save the 
remnants of his reputation, he sent to his reprr*tnitfif ires hi nil 
the capitals a telegram (not in cipher) which said; ** Maintenant 
la paix est assuree.” This despatch, drafted, hi show that Gor¬ 
chakoff had gained the victory over Bismarck, that Mother 
Russia had overcome the furor teuhmieus, informed Europe that 
Russia and Gorchakoff had saved peace loving France from the 
greed of Bismarck, Europe’s evil genius! 

Bismarck wm in a fury, and, according to his own tiemtitih 
promptly said some home truths to the Russian : ** You ban* no 
right to spring from behind on to a friend’s shoulders, nor, at hh 
cost, to stage a circus scene! . . * Even if you want to win finite 
in Paris, you should not for that reason disturb mtr relation daps 
with Russia! If you like, I will have some fivedraiic piece* coined 
in Berlin, bearing the inscription; * Go reha bo IF protege h 
France ’; or we might build a theatre in the Gentian etulucoy in 
Paris, where, to the light of Bengal fire, you can lie introduced 
to the French public, with the same inscription,, as a guardian 
angel wearing white raiment and equipped with wing'd H W** are 
given to understand that Gorchakoff was uneasy at such raillery. 
This much is certain, that the quarrel left a drop trace in itto 
m&rck’s mind, and was toon to have consequences of world wide 
historical importance. 

True, the tsar promptly went to see Bismarck, without haring 
announced his coming, and opened tin* conversation by taring: 
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“Let us begin by assuring you that I have never believed the 
assertion that Germany is bellicose! ” Bismarck actually tells us 
that, on another occasion, the tsar said of his chancellor: “Leave 
him to enjoy his senile vanity!” Bismarck, however, seems to have 
sustained a diplomatic defeat at Gorchakoff’s hands. Further¬ 
more, he is in the exceptional position of having a clean political 
conscience; he will never forget this hour. Bismarck refrains, for 
the moment, from contradicting the statement of his opponent, 
win) declares everywhere that he has the tsar’s approval. But 
Bismarck stores the matter up in his memory; and since in old 
age he has his sleep disturbed by thoughts of “unavenged in¬ 
justice” perpetrated against him fifty years before at school, we 
may' well believe that, such an affront, as this inflicted on him when 
he is at the climax of his power will stimulate a determination to 
he avenged. 

Only a year later, he is faced by the alternative of espousing 
the cause of Russia or that, of Aust ria. Immediately after the last, 
crisis, in tlit* summer of IH75, the mutual jealousies of Austria 
and Russia had been rendered acute by fresh risings in the Bal¬ 
kans against, the Turks. Now the issues hung upon Bismarck’s 
decision. Immediately after the peace, he had tried to paralyse the 
Balkan rivals by tin* formation of the Three Emperors’ League. 
“I have no thought of intervening,” he said privately. “That 
might precipitate a European war. ... If I were to espouse the 
cause of one of the parties, France would promptly strike a blow 
on the other side. . , . I am holding two powerful heraldic beasts 
by their collars, and am keeping them apart, for two reasons: 
first of all, lest, they should tear one another to pieces; and 
secondly, lest they should come to an understanding at our ex¬ 
pense.” In the Reichstag, he popularises the same idea in the 
words: “I am opposed to the notion of any sort of active par¬ 
ticipation of Germany in these matters, so long as I can see no 
reason to suppose that German interests are involved, no interests 
on behalf of which it. is worth our risking—excuse my plain 
speaking—the healthy hones of one of our Pomeranian mus¬ 
keteers.” 
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No one knows better than Bismarck the uik*« Hunities of this 
Three Emperors’ League, Ho is very doubtful whether he will 
be able to keep his two heraldic beasts njiart indefinitely. The 
only thing which gave the alliance moral weight was that the 
three emperors were united in their opposition to repuhliennism 
and democracy, and that they would rather const- to an agree¬ 
ment among themselves than he overthrown by what they «u 
heartily loathed. That was why, in the sevenths, Binnarek fav- 
oured the formation of the eastern triple alliance, ami actually 
brought it into being, though in the fifties lie hud broken up that 
same alliance. In the tsar and in the emperor of Anuria, dynastic 
wishes for their own safety were more powerful than their j wi | 
ousy of the conqueror; hut, there did not e\id, nowadays, Hu* 
spectre of a dread enemy to cement this union into a Holy .\| 
liance such as it had been in the time of flo-ir fathers. 

In this remarkable threesome marriage, Germany was Hit- 
young husband for whose favours two wives of riper years di* 
puted. Both women were content ions, making if ddlbuii fur the 
husband to behave impartially, “If we remain u- utnd when 
Russia and Austria come to blows, the defeated combatant will 
never forgive us,” said Bismarck to Hoto niohe at V lm time, 
“Should Austria he utterly crushed, that would not profit 
Of course we could annex German Austria, but what could 
with the Slavs and the Hungarians? 1‘ublto opinion would not 
allow us to fight against Austria; Russia would h*- a grave m*-mtce 
to us if Austria wore to perish; we can only bold Rove,a b ob-ck 
with Austria’s aid.” Ere bug, RLmarrl’s ikiei upon this matter 
were to be put to a dangerous font. 


in the spring of 1B?«, GorehaUff had bid to pot „p with 
)enig told by Bismarck’s envoy that his theatrical rH ! p b Berlin 

„ lC * m ‘ VI<n, ; s ^*' Ar l,,ui **di-.trust mud uoo. itaiutv ” in 

Germany vm-A-vis Russia. GorehaknfT replied gubmgh and in¬ 
sincerely, that if Bismarck was still spoken of », hu jatpd, it w«s 
only m the sense in winch Raphael was a pupil of |Vn H ;;oo, While 
hus speaking fair words, he continued all t|» t . mo,,- mvlic-muh 
to intrigue against Bismarck in the diplomat,,- bf tji Knowing 
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the dilemma in which his opponent was placed, he suddenly forced 
the issue. From Livadia, in the autumn of 1876, he sent through 
the German military attache an enquiry to Berlin. Would Ger¬ 
many remain neutral in the event of a war between Russia and 
Austria? Gorohakofl was lar too subtle a diplomatist to have put 
so blunt a question without calculating the possible effects of his 
blunt ness. Bismarck, who received the dispatch at Varan, acted 
in the first instance on his own initiative. With unwonted em¬ 
phasis, he instructed the Foreign Office to 44 fob off this indiscreet 
questioner by saying that Germany does not know why Gorcha- 
koff has asked the question, or what use he will make of the in¬ 
formation if he gets it. . . . The enquiry is as impudent as it is 
untimely, intrigue eousue do fil blanc.” lie wrathfully declared: 
“The whole thing is an attempt to make us sign a blank cheque, 
which Russia will fill in, and cash for use against Austria and 
England/ 5 

Following lu's usual practice, Bismarck had tested personal 
moods by the logarithms of his calculations. He knew the X'oal 
purport; of GorchakofFs enquiry. The Russian wanted to know 
whether Austria was to be partitioned. If Bismarck said “No”, 
it; was because he foresaw the rising of a pan-Slavist flood which, 
after inundating the whole of eastern Europe, would reduce Ger¬ 
many to a dependent position. It; would be better to give the tsar 
something to think about: for a long time Bismarck’s policy bad 
been to keep Russia, Aust ria, ami Britain ™ the three great; rivals 
in eastern Europe in a state of mutual tension, each angling 
for German support. Now he wan ted to prevent the out break of a 
world war, and to divert Russians fighting forces into the Balkans. 
Consequently, when pressed once more for a definite answer, he 
replied that, while he could look cm indifferently if his two friends 
thought fit to quarrel, he would regret it very much if either of 
them were so badly damaged as to coast* to he a great power. 

Now Gorchakoff was in a position to offer his master definite 
proof that Bismarck was the chief obstacle between the 'Russians 
and the g rati heat ion of their desire to set up the cross again 
upon the dome of St. Sophia, The tsar, rising to Bismarck’s fly, 
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Treaty of San Stef mm 

thereupon renounced the idea of attacking Franc m Joseph, | n . 
stead, meeting his brother emperor iu Ueichdadt, he came to a 
temporary understanding about the Balkan-*, Andria was to 
receive Bosnia as the price of neutrality, 'Hitts the threatening 
storm was diverted towards the southeast, In the spring of IH7T, 
the Russians set out, for Constantinople to find British ships 
in the Dardanelles and to encounter additional difficulties. T( lt , 
other powers, in fact, stood between him and the Golden Horn, 
so he had to content himself with 44 shaking up the balance of 
power ” in the treaty of San Stefano. 

Gorchakoff, in his rejoinder to Bismarck, had said: “La ques¬ 
tion (ju’il s’agit de rmmdre, n'est ni alb maud tti ru->o-; die est 
euroja'enne.” The chancellor penned a marginal note; “Qui park 
Europe a tort--Who is Europe?” 'Ecu year* earlier, when the 
British envoy was in minatory mood, Hi .march hud u «4 the satue 
three words, expressively and half jestingly, “1 have always 
found that the word ‘ Europe’ is much <*» the lips of stateom-n 
who are asking from other powers smut thing which tiny would 
riot venture to ask for iu their own ituim*.,” 'IV -.tatmient «„s 
true enough in those days, and it wa*. hi*, tacit answer to (ior- 
chakofPs phrase. 

In St. Petersburg tht*re was a man «)w thought < really hail 
a European scope, a man whose heart ten ivvpojoiHv to human¬ 
istic feelings unknown to old (torehaki <fl, With the jw-nce of San 
Stefano began the process of edging the Turk * out of Ettrofic, 
and of extending the confines of fhe vitv.nl Slate of Bulgaria 
so that Austria felt, herself partially enemVl by U*n V, K„g 
land became uneasy, and a second and imnv P-mlde* war wim-d 
imminent. Now Bismarck’s old friend fount !Vh*r Shuvaloff 
hastened to the chancellor and fogg-d him to mediate, Biunarek 
was abed at Fricdnehsruh, suffering fi„m dangl-i and mu 
ralgia, and from such severe face■ache that hi- could not even 
shave. He received the Russian none tin- !»• « and, to begin with, 
refused his visitor’* request. 

Once again, as before the annexation **£ th«- imje-riat provinrei 
of Alsace and Lorraine, his first political in*fund wav um-rring, 
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A few months earlier, when semi-official proposals had first been 
made on behalf of Gorman mediation, he had definitely refused, 
saying; 41 We could hardly believe that mediation by another 
power could be achieved in such a way that it would not assume 
the aspect of pressure upon Russia; but such pressure would only 
make it more difficult for Russia to yield. ... In view of the 
wide extent to which our frontiers march with those of Russia, 
our relationships to that empire are far more important than the 
whole of Turkey. Wo aro absolutely determined not to disturb 
those relationships needlessly by undertaking mediation . 95 There 
is no proof of the assertion that subsequently, m his old age, he 
regarded this intervention as the greatest blunder of his career. 
The statement does not: ring true. All that we certainly know 
about flu* matter is that his first impulse was to reject the idea 
of mediation. Hut Shuvaloff was persistent. Next day there came 
a dispatch from the tsar (sent, of course, at ShuvalolFs insti¬ 
gation), wherein Alexander personally begged Bismarck to 
mediate, saying that he would regard this as a proof of the chan¬ 
cellor's devotion. What was Bismarck to do? Shortly before, he 
had written to the German envoy in St. Petersburg: a A monarch, 
and * * , one so near to us as Tsar Alexander, must be regarded 
by you and by myself as . . . always right like a lady.” 

Furthermore, the attempt on Emperor William's life had just 
made it likely that, the Anti socialist Law would be passed. Bis¬ 
marck felt that his position at home had been strengthened, by 
this. lie may also have been influenced by rancorous feelings 
towards old GorchakofT, who would have to endure sitting under 
his presidency if a council wen* called. Consequently, just as at 
Versailles, in the end he said ** Yes ” where lie had said u No”, 
thus running counter to a fundamental impulse of his nature. 
Having made up his mind, in twenty-five minutes he dictated to 
his son the programme of the Berlin congress. 

u We shall play the part of honest broker,” said Bismarck for 
the public ear. Rleiehrbder, on reading it, shook his head thought¬ 
fully, and, inspired by age long experience, he rejoined scepti¬ 
cally: 41 There is no such thing as an honest broker.” 
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Berlin Congress 


XIV 

The Ems telegram reached Bismarck on July 1.1, '1870. Kull- 
mann wounded him with a revolver shot on duly 1.1, 1871. The 
Congress of Berlin opened on June 1,1, 1878; and Bismarck ^gm-d 
the treaty of Berlin, which was the upshot of the congress, on July 
13th. The number thirteen (of which, as of Friday, lie had a 
superstitious fear) had twice brought him good luck in the gnLw 
of ill. The question was, whether the congress, which began and 
ended on these ominous dates, might not, in the end, bring him 
harm as the final outcome of what seemed a brilliant success. To 
outward seeming, no moment in his career ttm more brilliantly 
successful than this one, when, in the domed half of his otfleinl 
palace, he rose at the centre of the great hursidioe table tts 
president, of Europe to welcome the statesmen of the great 
powers. For many decades, there had lieen no gathering sue}, Hs 
tins. Bismarck’s great white heard (see Flute dated IHKI; ( f„ r | u , 
was still unable to shave) gave him a patriarchal aij.ee!; hut. 
various circumstances' his illness, the need for curry ing on the 
duties of his chairmanship in a foreign tongue, the ,p„ J humble 
character of the whole undertaking made him uneasy, , u that 
he was “rather nervous ”, and by no means unconcerned when he 
opened the congress. 

At this horseshoe table are seated twenty noted state',nan 1* 
longing to seven different nations. On Bismarck’-, right ,iN mon¬ 
archy. Ik not that a gypsy, who is to day playing the part of tt 
general of the Honveds? His lean, narrow feature, se.-m some¬ 
what inconsistent. The nose and the ears are bug,-; the mouth U 
sensuous; he has a short heard; his general nsjo ct j„ « trifle say- 
age and unceremonious. If is Count A minus*, a man of <|tfu-h 
apprehensions and slow resolves. Beside Audio tsy d?-, «‘„tmt 
Karolyi, perpetual Austrian envoy in Berlin, for even the war 
with Austria could not dislodge him from hi, post for more than « 
lew weeks. Xhe third member of the Austro Hungarian dcWathm 
is Baron Haymerle, a Viennese, about whom everything »„ d,m*ply 
pointed, from Jus nose to the pencil with which Be takes his notes, 
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The man on Bismarck’s left, who looks like Merry England, 
easy-going and cheerful, leader of the French, though English 
by name and origin, more of an archaeologist than a foreign 
minister, is Waddington. His neighbour, the count of Saint- 
\ allier, a fidgety fellow, French ambassador at Berlin, really 
represents his nation better. The third of the French representa¬ 
tives is Dcsprez, an intellectual looking man, half court chamber- 
lain, half cleric. 

What is the Far East doing here? Surely that crafty-looking 
little man is a Japanese? No, it is Count; Corti, who represents 
Italy with more intelligence than his neighbour, Count Launey. 
Close at hand sits a blue eyed German mercenary wearing a fez. 
Every thing at tins table seems topsy-turvy, and fitted to convince 
us how foolish is tin* conventional chatter about race and nation¬ 
ality. This handsome Teuton passes by tin* name of AH Pasha, 
and is now a great general, though in the days when he was a 
youth in Magdeburg he bore another name, and subsequently, 
as a runaway cabin boy, was (so rumour has It) a minion of Ali 
the grand vizier, who has ever since been his patron. Two months 
after this congress at which we now see him, his adventurous 
cans*r will be rut short by Albanian dagger thrusts. The other 
Turkish representative, Cathe<xlory Pasha, a man with a well- 
shaped nos<*, closely shut lips, pale and reserved, was born in the 
Near East, being of noble Greek descent. 

Who is that on the right, next the Viennese baron? Is be an¬ 
other member of tin* German delegation? No, that is Lord Odo 
Russell, British ambassador in Berlin, a man who looks shrewd 
but kindly, is quick in his movements, and rather uncouth. Next 
to Russell sits a man with a large fair beard and a high fore¬ 
head. That Is Lord Salisbury, an expert upon the eastern ques¬ 
tion. Our glance will not linger upon him if we have once caught 
sight of the third of the British representatives, perhaps the most 
striking figure In the assembly. His looks can scarcely be said to 
cli«do#e lus nationality. We should never have taken him for an 
Englishman, In earlier days, before Disraeli became earl of 
Beaeonnfield, when he was famous chiefly as a novelist, he was a 
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typical handsome Jewish youth. Now he looks half Mephistoph- 
eles, half musician. With his largo nose, his hanging tmderlip, his 
turned-up moustache, his tall forehead set in curls, he resembles 
a man of letters painted by Rembrandt. Old and worn, now, be 
leans heavily on his stick as he makes his wav to his seat. No one, 
to look at him, would have suspected him to be the man who so 
charmed the heart of Queen Victoria. 

Where is Gorchakolf, as famous a man as Disraeli? There he 
is, that shrunken mannikin. He hears his eighty year* otherwise 
than Emperor William, who is still as upright as a young lieuten¬ 
ant. A great sufferer from gout, he has h en earned to his seat 
On closer inspection, we see that his face i» not dirnnketi like his 
body. His mouth is still sensual looking; his checks are soft;only 
the nose is sharp. As he peers round the room, a man half Ger¬ 
man by origin, he reminds us of the picture of « German eccen¬ 
tric by Spitwweg, ami seems a man of pleantiv rather than an 
intriguer: he is, in truth, both. He ha* per winded ha > urn iter to 
let him sit at this table, though the deciding v<u«-r in tie Russian 
delegation does not rest with him hut with the Hu* ban amhu-ontlur 
in Berlin, Paul d’Oubril. 'Pile real conductor of tin Ru raan busi¬ 
ness, however, is neither one nor the other of these two, but fount 
Peter Shuvaloff, the originator of the eo*»gr« who looks like a 
French marshal, is clever, chivalrous, unrivalled a* a negotiator. 

At the outset, the adversaries eln4* sword* for a moment. 
Although the president, on German soil, ha* made Id* opening 
speech in French, Disraeli answers in Kiigli 4», *pok<» with an 
Oxford accent and comprehensible to few of those pivwid, There 
upon Gorchakolf, instead of replying in Russian {»* Itiuuarek 
had expected), gets to work in French, saying thing* which are 
not an answer, speaking at great length, and boring the pred 
dent, who scribbles the while, on a piece of paper: " 1'ouipiw, 
pompo, pomp, po.” Thereafter they all adjourn for r. fi-ednuritt* 
to a neighbouring room, where Rorchardt achieve* " the greatest 
success of the congress at every one of it* twenty sittings." 

Even before the opening of the congress, Riunimk had ben 
exasperated because all the representatives, when he paid them 
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return visits, had u received him in a countrified fashion and had 
bored him to death.” Subsequently, he made fun of his guests in 
witty invectives, tried in the next sittings to rule after his own 
manner, saying audibly, when Salisbury made a new proposal: 
a Encore, im do plus! ” After the Greek report, “he pays no heed 
to the objections, but hastens to suppress every one with nervous 
impatience, allowing all to feel the weight of his authority, in 
gradations.” Moreover, though he speaks beautiful French, his 
words come in jets, just as when he is speaking German-— 
fluently or slowly, according to the state of his nerves. U I rarely 
got to sleep before six in the morning; often not until eight, and 
then only for an hour or two. I would not receive any one before 
noon. You can imagine in what state of mind I was in by the time 
the sittings opened. Before each sitting, I drank three or four 
beer glasses full of strong port; wine, in order to set my blood 
coursing, for otherwise I should have been fit for nothing.” 
Nevertheless, according to all the reports, his chairmanship was 
admirable, his interpositions and his guidance were most effective. 

The only members of the conference he himself was at first in¬ 
clined to trust were Andrassy ami Russell. lie vainly endeavoured 
to discover ” a hidden flaw in Russell, for no Englishman can be 
so perfect as lie seems, and he is a man who speaks all languages 
incredibly well.” He would like to have Lord Salisbury in the 
hands of a German drill sergeant for half an hour a day, to teach 
him to hold himself lad ter. lie treats Achmed All as a renegade, 
coldly and almost uncivilly. Towards his enemy GorehakofT, he 
shows ironical devotion. Once, when the old gentleman is paying 
him a visit, and Bismarck wishes to help him get; out of his chair, 
the animal takes this movement as a signal for attack. Bismarck 
shouts at the dog, and thereupon the* Russian, who has not 
hitherto noticed the beast, fancies that Bismarck Is suddenly 
going to take vengeance upon him, and drives away much horri¬ 
fied. When Bismarck relates the incident in the evening, he adds 
the following gloss by a politician who is also a lover of dogs: 
u Tyrm is not yet properly trained. lie does not know whom he 
ought to Mte# If he did know, he would have bitten the Turk.” 
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Dimwit 


The three notable adventurers wh« were present at this con¬ 
gress— the cabin bo_v, the novelist, and Uioiiarcb reacted on 
one another in very different ways. “ l w»4i I Knew whether 
Beaconsfield wants war,” said Bismarck on tie* tir.! evening, J | 0 
one knew! The general feeling was that flu* Itriti.h premier held 
the scales. He was in a suspicious town!. Werner, ulio paintedhk 
portrait, knew no English; but. Dism**it not ^af idled until he 
had had repeated assurances of the fact. The old man’s *i*n w of 
humour, however, enabled him to enjoy some of the Berlin,*** 
witticisms at the expense of his pec .oimlitv, for* name, and his 
Jewish origin. One of these jokes was to fie* effect that when a R 
officer, going his rounds, asked the sent ry m front of Du, 7 % dwr 
for whose sake he was on guard, the man answered ,* •* I’haw, Sir, 
for B. A. C’ohnfeld ” 

Everything in Disraeli, especially the F.ngH'duuan’s oratorical 
tendencies, would have been uncongenial to Hnmarel, had j^„ 
marek hated dews. Hut after tin* two m*•» had had a few ,*<m- 
versations, Bismarck took to Disraeli more than to any of the 
others, and said later; He spent several evcuhigv with in, Since 
he was not very well. In* would only onw* win u th«*»v were to fo¬ 
lio other guests. Thus f became intimo** with Lae, Although he 
had written such fanciful novels, he w *t •- a non with whom it wa* 
may to <lo business. Within a <pmr»er ..f «» hour .me knew ex¬ 
actly what he Would be at. He bud definitely mad*- op hi > mind 
how far he would go, and after a very hffh* dt i«*u,non w.* emdd 
settle matters,” Down to Disraeli’s de*ith, jfru.natci remained tin 
friendly terms with him, although aft* r the engr.*,*, Di.radi, in 
Kmli/mkm , bail drawn a somewhat critical port not of Hi,marek 
as the Count of Ferrolt--**forty year? after Motley*', Bimiarrk 
novel. 

r Bismarck seems to have talked l*n*du« m«D to fUoichmlcr. 
“The odd* in favour of peace are <511 t*» Bit, „r p* rlmp, 7 <| {<> JIO,” 
he said to the latter on the first evening, Be-a-for.id.-r gave **« 
great informal dinner, with much mud.- ” ; fie* own prince haunt 
invitations to a water party »«» the Wioai* , «t which nearly all 
the member* of the congress narrowly craped diowning in a 
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storm; thence they went to bans-Souci, where, according to 
Hohenlohe s report, the congress u found before dinner a great 
many wash hand-basins, but only one earthenware utensil which 
was not intended for washing purposes; round this the whole of 
Europe grouped itself.” 

r l he problems discussed at the Congress of Berlin are long 
since out of date; the details are uninteresting; the only impor¬ 
tant matter concerns the rivalry between the three competitors in 
the Near East. I his rivalry between Russia and England came to 
a head in the matter of Bulgaria. When the Russians would not 
give way, ami Beaconsfield had already ordered his special train, 
Bismarck (having learned of Russia's weakness from Shuvaloff) 
persuaded the English to make a small concession and the Rus¬ 
sians to make a great; one. In this way peace was preserved at the 
cost of Russian friendship, for henceforward people spoke of 
“ Russia's humiliation by Bismarck.’' 

The formal topics of discussion, apart from the general false¬ 
hood that Christians had to be protected against the infidel, were 
the moves in the game of chess wherein the little nations were the 
pawns. There was a delimitation of so-called spheres of interests, 
in regions with whose geography the British and the Russian 
statesmen wen* not much better informed than the German medi¬ 
ators. When, for instance, the Snnjak was assigned to the new 
Bulgaria, it was subsequently discovered that; this region ex¬ 
tended far beyond tin* foothills of the Balkans, that England had 
conceded too much, and wished to retrench. After prolonged 
search," writes Hohenlohe, u we found a small area which we 
could take from the Russians, a mountain spine, . * . though 
none of us knew whether it was a reasonable frontier. . * . The 
maps are inaceurate and contradictory.” When, after four weeks, 
the t reaty was signed, not even the t ranquillity of a cemetery was 
ensured for the Balkans. . . . Bulgaria had been established; 
Serbia, Rumania, and Montenegro had become “ independent ”; 
Greece had been enlarged; the Danube was to be neutral, under 
a European commission; the Straits were still closed; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which remained Turkish, were to be occupied and 
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Cheated hi/ the "Ifatient timber " 


administered bj Austria. This was to Ik* a source of tension f 0I 
decades to come, although it had been secretly arranged a j oar 
before by an understanding between the t vir and the emperor of 
Austria. Nothing was settled in accordance with racial consider*, 
tions, or even in accordance with the wishes of the inludiitants. 
The Serbs were split up among four different countries, the B u [. 
garians among three; tin* boundaries of l-him had item |nisht>d 
back, but the Turks were still in Hump**; a thin duet of j mrc |,. 
ment served to cover a number of unwind problems. 

Germany, which had no direct into red to serve, indirectly for- 
feitc<l a great interest through the congress., f l,-r fri«*n»l*bip with 
Russia was seriously shaken, and no friendship with England was 
established in its place. Bismarck find * personal rra ioin f»r tlw 
failure: “Before the congress, we ha*l in great measure rmm , 
an understanding with the tsar. It was agreed that I .should ap¬ 
prove all Russia’s wishes, and in return the t-.ar had promised 
to replace Gorehakoff Itv Shuvaloff. . . . Gur.-hakoff mod have 
got wind of this understanding, for at the emigres. hs» policy wiw 
to ask less and less for Russia, so that I had to fell Shmaluff that 
I could not. afford to he more Russian than fin .ny h.-m-if, . , , 
Later, when Gorehakoff gave his report to the ?| M . ..nJd: ‘Wi* 
have to thank Bismarck for th.- meagrcim.s of the results «,* have 
achieved’, and thereupon, we are tohi, the tsar .aid, * Very well, 
then! You will remain chancellor!Tld. much is certain, that 
the tsar considered himself cheated in the diplomatic struggle by 
the “honest broker.” He spoke of the coi.gr.*,* a. “a F, tm .|»-au 
coalition against Russia under Hi,mar. k and h*> de.wrils-d 
Shuvaloff as Friuce Bismarck's dupe. 

The congress of Berlin paved tin- way for unr. -it in th,- Balkans 
and for dissensions among the great power*, Th.-*,,- ♦ic.-ndons 
soon became manifest. 


XV 

“Encouraged, dear uncle, by your lasting friendship, I would 
as your permission to give frank expression to a delicate matter 
which causes me much disquiet. I refer to th,- h-hmkw of Gcr- 
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man diplomatic agents who, for some time past, have unfortu¬ 
nately been showing hostility to Russia, which is in complete 
conflict, with the friendly traditions that have for more than a 
century guided the policy of our governments and have always 
been in harmony with their joint interests. In me, this friendship 
persists unchanged, as I hope it does in you. Yet the world judges 
by deeds. . . . 'I'he Turks, supported by your friends the English 
and the Austrians, . . . are incessantly putting little difficulties 
in the way of the Bulgarians. Now, the majority of the commis¬ 
saries of Europe has to decide. In almost all matters, France and 
Italy are for us, whereas the Germans seem to be acting upon 
orders to support unfailingly the Austrian view, and they are 
systematically hostile to us. . . . 

“ You must, forgive me, but I consider it my duty to draw your 
attention to the unhappy consequences which this may entail in 
our friendly relationships. The newspaper press of both our 
countries has already begun to embroil us. ... I understand 
perfectly well that good relations with Austria are of great mo¬ 
ment, to .you, but I cannot see that Germany will gain anything 
by sacrificing Russian interests. Is it worthy of a truly great 
statesman to be influenced by personal mortifications when the 
matter at stake concerns the interests of great States, one of 
which, in 1870, put the other under an obligation which, accord¬ 
ing to the latter’s own words, was never to be forgotten? I should 
not have ventured to bring this matter to your notice were it not 
that the circumstances are so serious that I can no longer conceal 
from you my dread lest the consequences should become momen¬ 
tous to both our countries. May God give you light, and avert this 
catastrophe! ” 

In August, 1879, when William read these grave passages in 
the tsar’s long letter, he realised no more tlian did the writer the 
seriousness of tin* Issues involved. Again and again during the last 
hundred years had the friendship and the interests of the two 
allies been disturbed by friction, but matters had always been 
smoothed over. Bismarck’s maxim that Germany and Russia were 
natural friends was so firmly believed that the press campaigns 
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after the congress of Berlin could not hr expected to affect the 
dynastic sentiments of the tsar or fin* German ■injf.-vor, and did 
not appear likely to influence the ffluvo of the pieces upon Bis¬ 
marck’s chessboard. 

The two countries had so wide an extent of common frontier; 
and there was nothing at issue between theta likely to prove & 
casus belli. For these reasons, during the lad the and twenty 
years Bismarck had been a firm friend to Hu* ,in, **v»n alien the 
situation was eritieal. Since 1B71, r, Franc** bad cher¬ 

ished hopes of entering into an alliance with Hu?'.in in order to 
prepare an attack on Germany from two fronts That wn» why, 
for the last eight years, it had been Bismarck’* policy to dandas 
mediator between the two empires, Hu'-da nod Austria, keeping 
the “heraldic liensts” from tearing or to piece i, white 

being careful to avoid taking the side of eitb* r, t^uife recently he 
had said to Mittnaeht: ‘"If we were to take th- *iidc of Austria, 
Russia would become our irreconcilable owstv, and would strike 
up an alliance with France.” 

The last, report from the German ni ;ba ntdor in St. Peters¬ 
burg had mentioned the tsar’s complaint an<nt tie- mintmler- 
standings alluded to in the above quoted ?,»•!!* r, win!.* adding that 
at a dinner party the tsar had said « tut things attoot the <h<r 1 
man army and had drunk to its welfnr •, For neii.- months, Biv 
marck had been thinking new thought * about Utmia, and hud 
drawn closer to his Hungarian friend A»idr-*v»>, whom he now in¬ 
vited to come to see him in Oastein. Though tburhakutFs power 
was purely formal, desire to fake veug- anc- upon the obi mutt 
may haw been a contributory motive, fti'u.vu, l’-* sense of hos¬ 
tility towards Russia had begun when tier, hake}? hot mortified 
him as above described. After the lb- rhn t'ougress, his distrust 
for Russia had been intensified by that ousAiVs ingratitude, Ad¬ 
ditional causes of hostility had b«-n nn increase in tic* Ktmiitn 
army and the steadily growing influent .• of tie- aidi German 
minister for war. Now the tsur\ hff.r »b r va ?• o-t «u ?},.■ flames of 
Bismarck’s anger, lb* hurried on the »;?*-«-*ing »t*h kudrusiv. 

Writing to his master fr*an Gastrin ahov.t j},<- tsar, In? uwi 
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stronger phrases than he had used about any foreign country 
since the days of Ems. “ The tsar’s assurances of friendship have 
very little importance in view of the unconcealed threats his 
words convey * * * in the event of Your Majesty declining to 
subordinate your policy to the Russian. Among monarchy . . . 
such language is the invariable herald of a breach, unless this 
latter be hindered by treaties. The usages of politeness between 
monarchs forbids stronger language than this, as a rule, even 
when war is intended. If Your Majesty should answer in the 
same tone, we should probably soon find ourselves at war with 
Russia.” 

Bismarck goes on to describe the Russian minister for war as 

a masked nihilist whose design probably is to pave the way for 
a republic by involving Russia in war; Russia's self-restraint in 
the year 1870 Is ascribed to Austrian pressure; Prussia’s services 
to Russia are enumerated. Then Bismarck draws his conclu¬ 
sions. Hitherto, he says, he has always advocated a rapproche¬ 
ment with Russia, since tins has seemed to lum the safer course. 
Nevertheless he says, ** We have far more in common with the 
State of Austria than with Russia. The kinship of blood, the 
common memories, the German tongue, and the interests of Hun¬ 
gary, would make an Austrian alliance more popular in Germany, 
and perhaps more lasting, than a Russian alliance. On the other 
hand, dynastic relationships and the personal friendship of Tsar 
Alexander have turned the scale in favour of Russia. Now that 
this advantage of a Russian alliance is imj>erilled, it; seems to me 
essential that we should do our utmost; to cultivate friendly re¬ 
lationships with Austria.” 

Emperor William reads these words with alarm. He is still 
men 1 alarmed when he finds that Bismarck wants to go to Vienna. 

William, however, shows unusual firmness, and replies: 4fi Iu no 
case will 1 consent to such a step, for Russia would at once re¬ 
gard my doing so as equivalent; to a rupture of relationships 1” 

A few days later, he receives a dispatch from Bismarck re¬ 
counting the conversation with Andrnssy, who has proposed a 
defensive alliance between Germany and Austria, as a measure 
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of protection against Russian attack. The old gentleman h l 10rr j. 
fied, and, on his own initiative, arranges with the tsar that he an( ] 
Alexander shall meet in a Russian frontier town in order to talk 
over the tsar’s letter. Bismarck is enraged at the idea of thi s 
meeting. He writes a lengtfry statement (which occupies ten p,^ 
of print) to expound his new policy t«* hi-, master, He speaks of 
Gorchakoffs jealousy, of Alexander’s threatcmng letter, of the 
danger of a coalition like that which existed in flu* days of the 
Seven Years’ War. On the other hand, la-tw** a An .trio and (hr- 
many there was a community reaching hack for a Hum ,and years 
as he had already pointed out in NiUM.urg, Germany and Aus¬ 
tria could combine for mutual proteet i«m without taking over one 
another’s duties. Bismarck ends with the coAninary threat «f 
resignation, saying that, he cannot carry out any other policy. 
In return, tin* emperor sends him h holograph lO-eonut of tb 
conversation with the tsar. There had {«-, », ,* imomd. rdamlmg, 
no intention to threaten, all a mistake, Buuutn-k would plcrrst* 
regard the letter us unwritten, talk of William*-, lit. lamented 
father, cordial assurances, complete fri. uddop. \f| the more 
reason, therefore, for haring nothing to do with ntt Andrian 
alliance! Bismarek, however, who has in.-amihdr la,u continuing 
to elaborate his plans for stieh an allium-,-, now ,,-mh. hi-, master, 
from Gastrin, daily ur almost daily imrn,dogm-s upon Huropean 
politics, I*inally, in September, he writes; 

“The dependence of our safety upon »«,,* * would he an in¬ 
calculable factor. Austria, on the other hand, G not mcnietilabli* 
to the same extent. Austria, owing to h* r po-tdem and owing to 
the nature of her constituent parts, needs a hutfiv ,-, in Ktmiiie 
just as much as Germany does, Rtuda can, it* tie- hi A. resort, get 
a ong without any such buttress, for it-, nfcsrm-.* do.-s not imply 
the danger that, her empire will break up. In An Am, Hungary, 
the peoples and their representatives have a w«ad to «»v in the 
matter, and these peoples am*, above all, eager for pc ace, . . Hut 
m Russia a policy of open hostility to tiemanv, of war against 
Germany, is no menace to tin* internal portion of the empire, and 

"* * 1 '“ hc3 ' "»r »***.,.»,.i .t ...... 
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Austria has need of us; Russia has not. Perhaps, of all the 
powers, Austria is the one whose internal condition is the healthi¬ 
est, and the rule of the imperial house is firmly established among 
the component nationalities. But in the case of Russia no one 
knows what eruption of revolutionary elements may not suddenly 
occur in the interior of that great empire.” 

Hitherto Bismarck has believed, or has at any rate upheld, 
the very opposite of this. Russia was the rocher de bronze, against 
the revolution, whereas Austria’s stability was undermined by the 
jealousies of the various nationalities of which that empire was 
made up. Now Bismarck tells us that Austria is a model empire, 
whilst Russia is the focus of revolution! Such are the arguments 
by which he tries to persuade himself and the king. But the true 
motive can be read bet ween the lines. Austria is weak and needs 
us; Russia is strong and does not need us. That is why Russia is a 
menace. Bismarck, accustomed to rule, has as minister (this mean¬ 
ing one who has to work in alliance with other ministers) always 
preferred to have in his cabinet persons whom he can rule. Is he 
now to accept, the menacing tsar as a friend? What, above all, 
repels him from Russia is that country’s hold claim to equality of 
rigid: a claim he has never been able to endure, whether in 

politics, family life, or ministerial councils. The Hungarian is of 
different calibre, eager to please the powerful German, happy to 
live under the protect Ion of one stronger than himself. 

But the emperor is refractory. William is eighty-two years of 
age, Por the last seventeen years he has been guided by Bismarck, 
Why should he now prove adamant? 11 is sense of honour is aroused; 
he thinks of his father’s heritage; family feeling is at; work; habit 
and inclination play their part. His nephew the tsar has solemnly 
and cordially apologised. All their difference's have been wiped 
out. u Animated by this conviction, I find it impossible, on con¬ 
scientious grounds, to accede to the imperial chancellor’s pro¬ 
posal, * * * I am in a terrible dilemma, « , . I would rather 
retire from the scene, and hand the government over to my son, 
than act in defiance of my best convictions and commit an act of 
treachery against Russia, . • , If the prince wishes to talk over 
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certain future eventualities with Count Audrey, M * 1*> if, Rut 
there shall be no allianee. I will not have it. The prince himself 
has before now expressed his oppo-.it i>m to tie* idea of mtr tying 
our hands by alliances, . . . amt tw* ha* soon time* de*.erih»d Am- 
tria as untrustworthy.” 

The old gentleman’s memory work** very vo lt when la* is uneasy, 
Bismarck’s answers touch wider ami *o r aider »»*«*•*. Obviously, 
his mind is engaged upon const rtt*'Ove work. We can hardly 
doubt, that he is thinking of something more important than 
merely persuading the king. Now he complain-* of his shattered 
health; says that he cannot endure such f rot ton; that he will 
resign unless the alliance is entered into. " I might perhaps still be 
able to go on serving tin* emperor if l were fortunate enough to 
find that in decisive political quo thus* I could .hire Hi* Mnj. 
esty’s convictions. . . . M.v health i» *0H mtT.-rk/g from the 
effects of similar frictions endure*l in \t*»*4dmrg and Versailles. 
To-day, my forces are at so low nn .lilt fit. A 1 amply cannot 
dream of an attempt: to carry* on under >.urh conditions. 

On tl«‘ 19th if will tm seventeen ymr . I 1. g in to endure this 

and similar struggles, which have ct.uOnued wi’boit interruption. 
I believe that during this period 1 have , . . done utv official 
duty. ... If there is no change in tie -liOMtiun, it*, eight or ten 
days from now I shall have to haml in mv of!?, ml tender of nvdg* 
nation, this meaning, in aceordatio' with tie- law-« of the empire, 
an announcement of my withdraw**! from off],* 

Bismarck’s mention of an approximate d i’e for hi* impending 
resignation serves only to enrage th* rmp> »*<r, who reiterates 
his own determination to abdicate j*1s*o»M ttiusiarrl redgn, 

Thus speed the missives to ami fr<* from 11. rim to Gastrin and 
from Gastrin to Berlin, each of the **M nn-n teeing the other that 
he won’t, play any lunger if the **fh> r cm*notes oteitimit.*. Al¬ 
most every day, the chancellor make -■* the v. efftarv of State send 
a wire keeping him informed about th«- nop* mood. On the 
other hand, the emperor enquires uf Htdo-eloh,* • "1 uippo.e the 
chancellor is very much annoyed wish }*,)*•''” Tb«* emperor don 
not quite know how to deal with !!»«■» Bnioaivk, who*,* way it if 
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Your Devoted William 

to draft the most important State documents upon Ms own 
initiative. He writes to the chancellor: 

“ I imu *^ *“<>ved at; the thought that we should, to all ap¬ 
pearance, he showing a friendly demeanour towards Russia at 
the very time when we are . . . entering into a coalition with 
Austria against Russia. For your part, you are already so much 
committed to such an intention, that you do not merely discuss 
your whole project with Count Andrassy, but you even allow 
him to talk about it to his emperor, who promptly accepts the 
idea. . . . Put yourself in my place for a moment. I go to see my 
personal friend, my relative, my ally in good times and in bad, 
so that we may elear up hasty and misunderstood passages in his 
letter, and our discussions lead to a satisfactory result. Now, 
simultaneously, I am to enter into a hostile coalition against this 
sovereign, which means that behind his buck I am to make my 
actions belie my words? . . . However, I will not and must not 
disavow the steps you have already taken vis a-vis Andrassy and 
Ids master. You may, therefore, discuss in Vienna the eventuali¬ 
ties of a disharmony with Russia becoming intensified to the pitch 
of a possible breath. . . . Rut I cannot conscientiously author¬ 
ise you to enter into any kind of agreement, coalition, or even 
alliance. . . . Your devoted William. n 

Two ditferent worlds hold converse here: old Prussia and the 
new empire, Mu* knight and the diplomatist, conscience and 
shrewdness. But Mephistopheles has stronger means at his dis¬ 
posal. Ilolmnlohe in Paris, Reuss m Vienna, Moltke in Berlin, 
all the ministers in the cabinet council, must support Ids policy. 
The whole cabinet threatens to resign. The emperor finds himself 
encompassed. In this business we can admire tubther Bismarck’s 
policy nor his tactics. Our admiration Is reserved for the veteran 
emperor. 

How Bismarck journeys to Vienna, puts the finishing touches 
to the negotiations, concludes the* alliance except for the sig¬ 
nature; how, dreading a downfall, he sends defiant reports to the 
emperor, first to Berlin, then to Stettin, and finally to Baden; 
how the emperor fights step by step on behalf of his personal 
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A German fiat/u 

honour (since he can no hinder maintain his policy!, tries to keep 
the name of Russia out of a treaty which low been entered into 
against Russia, ami finally gives up the game as lost 
reads like a German saga. 

“For the last four weeks,” writes tin* vnmjuidtcd unmnreh, “I 
have been fighting against a stipulatum in Vienna which ran 
counter to my sense of honour and my duty, I .a 4 night, however, 
having exhausted all my objections, l at length agreed, on con¬ 
dition that the motives for the step alien dd cunnmmieated to 

Russia in the memorandum. All my moral force »i hrokeu. I don’t 
know what, will become of me! Tsar Alexander will think I have 
played him false, seeing that I wrote to him, and declared also by 
word of mouth, at Prince Bismarck’s dictation, that it was my 
intention ‘tie mnintenir h* leg ccutcnairc tie nos pi-re-, We 
ture the ohl man, one of the hid survivor* from the eighteenth 
century, writing this lament, thinking the while limv, d\tyd!ve 
y'eurs earlier, he hatl ridden into Paris in tin- company of the 
first Alexander, the preo-nt tsar’s grandfather, ju-,t before X,,. 
poleon had been sent to F.lha. 

Now* his policy is the right one, though Sm cannot enforce its 
adoption. Not that he has a clearer vid**u than the chancellor! 
But he is under the spell of morality and tradition, whteh sustain 
his faith in the essential rightuv,, of tin- dynastic alliance with 
Russia, and he cannot break that alliance without a painful 
wrench. Nor can the alliance he broken nabout danger to the 
country, I* or the very reason that he is so «dd, for tie- v*-rv reason 
that his mind has grown differ than hi-, ,}m«t h. can in thi, ,.,w 
see more clearly than amt!her the great i , ,o, , that are involved, 
No one in the decades that, followed could rjd.vin- snore trench¬ 
antly Bismarck’s decision to side with Andrei, no one can criti¬ 
cise that decision more trenchantly to dav, than did William 
when he penned the following marginal iml,- to on,- of th>- ehan- 
cellar^ 

“Why should we support Au drift again d Uuvda with all our 
strength, while being eont»’id that Austria should remain unit ml 
if France attacks us.!* What », prupow l„ do for Atn»m ug-mwl 
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Russia, Austria ought to do for us against France. . . . This is 
partie inegale!! 1 Ik; proposed treaty will inevitably drive Russia 
into the arms of France, and that will foster the French longing 
for vengeance! What better situation could France hope for than 
to place Germany and Austria between two fires? . . . That is 
why the Three Emperors’ League ought to be maintained, instead 
of being broken up in favour of a league k deux. ... As soon as 
the proposed treaty becomes known, or when its existence is sus¬ 
pected, France and Russia cannot fail to unite!” 

Bismai c k had considered and rejected every one of these 
countervailing considerations. The essential motive for his marked 
change of policy seems to have been feeling rather than calcula¬ 
tion; its primary impulse was feeling. Karl Marx’s comment, at 
the time, in a let ter to Engels, is hut a reflexion of what Bismarck 
had himself said about Gorehakoff. Here are Marx’s words; “ The 
most characteristic thing in Bismarck is the way in which his 
antagonism to Russia originated. He wanted to depose Gorehakoff 
and to install Shuvaloif. Since he failed to get his way, the rest 
follows as a matter of course. Voih\ rennemi! . . . Ku attendant, 
the black cloud in the East is serviceable to him: once more he is 
the indispensable man. . . . His iron military budget will be re- 
runml in tin' next Reichstag; perhaps it will be made ‘per¬ 
petual 

The subsidiary cause, too, is feeling. Never before has Bis¬ 
marck regarded popular approval as a motive for entering into 
an alliance, or popular disapproval as a motive for breaking one. 
Now, he refers again and again to public opinion. South Ger¬ 
many is, in tact, delighted; and almost, all the parties in the 
Reichstag endorse his policy. He has looked forward to this, for 
his parliamentary majority is precarious. 

His third reason for the change of policy is temperamental. 
He says to l.ucius: “Alliance with an autocrat, with a semi- 
barbaric and oppressed nation, is risky, whereas there are many 
advantages in an alliance with a comparatively weak State like 
Austria.” Again: “If I must choose, I will choose Austria; 
a constitutionally governed, pacific State, which lies under Ger- 
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many’s guns; whereas we can’t get at Russia*” When, before this, 
has Bismarck been loath to enter into an alliance with an auto¬ 
crat? When, before this, has he thought it preferable to form ties 
with a constitutionally governed State? How long has Austria 
been more pacific than Russia? These are but autosuggestions to 
hide the deeper reasons from himself and others. Bismarck’s own 
autocratic inclinations explain his wish for an ally who is “ com¬ 
paratively weak” and “lies under Germany’s guns” — all the 
more when the ally’s minister of State is an accommodating 
subordinate. 

These currents of feeling, these shadows upon the mind of a 
statesman who was only great when he made careful calculations, 
were the primary determinants of his change of policy, steadily 
favoured it, ultimately decided it. That he should choose at all, 
conflicted with his old principles; that he should choose Austria, 
was disastrous. What he achieved was infinitesimal as protection 
against a power whose friendship he had hitherto been able to 
secure, but which he now alienated. Nor did he achieve nearly as 
much as he had expected. 

For what Bismarck had aimed at was something more than a 
mere reinsurance which threatened to destroy the safeguards 
provided by the old Three Emperors’ League without putting new 
safeguards in their place. He had hoped for a comprehensive 
alliance with Austria, one which should be incorporated into the 
constitutions of the two countries. Here, too, feelings were the 
motive force; he wanted to reconstruct what time had destroyed, 
he dreamed of the completion of the incomplete, he pictured the 
establishment of a greater Germany! Had the frigid calculator 
of the sixties vanished? Had Bismarck forgotten the considera¬ 
tions which had led him to exclude eight million Germans from 
the German empire, because he was afraid of including so many 
more millions who were not Germans, and because he wanted 
to be quit of the rivalry of the Habsburgs? The rivalry was over 
and done with, but the alien nationalities remained. This much is 
certain, that the man who had broken Austria’s strength now 
sought an alliance with Austria because Austria was weak. 
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The Curve of Destiny 

rhus does destiny move in a sweeping curve: the enemy comes 
k to his victim; he enters into an alliance with the power whose 
mgth he has broken; he weds an ageing woman whom he had 
saken when she was young. Surely the eagerness of the other 
•ty to the bargain should have given him pause? Francis 
eph, whom Koniggriitz had robbed of half his authority, comes 
wrson, thirteen years after the battle, to call upon the victor; 
both tlie emperor and his minister Andrassy are stubborn in 
ir refusal to enter into the sort of alliance Bismarck had pro- 
ecl The man now on a visit to Vienna had destroyed the Ger- 
iie Federation; Hie vanquished have no desire to conjure up 
ghost. Bismarck would fain shift the centre of gravity of the 
itinent westward, but Austria's gaze is fixed on the East — 
le in ease of need she will look farther west than suits Bis- 
*ek\s plans. Andrassy flatly refuses to fight; beside Germany 
behalf oi Alsaee, so that old William (who scents danger in 
t quarter) exclaims wonderingly: “This is partie infigale!” 

• the first time in his life Bismarck strikes a bargain in which 
;(Ives more than he gets. 

udMierman sentiment: gathers strength in St. Petersburg, 
en the longing for a war of vengeance makes the French look 
Itussia for support, they will put their trust; in the western- 
turn nut crackers, whose jaws ran crack the intervening nut all 
more easily when one of these jaws is hollowed out. Bismarck 
evoked a dangerous spectre, and will need eight years in 
eh to lay it. In his successor's time, its menace will be renewed, 
Jeforc making his choice, lie had, in a number of written mono- 
ies, summed up the pros and the cons: remarking that, materi- 

* speaking, Itussia would be the stronger ally; referring to 
larehieal friendship, the instinct of self-preservation, the lack 
all antagonisms. Subsequently, he spoke of Austria's weak 
its: ** the fluctuations of public opinion in the Hungarian, 

and Catholic elements of the population; . . . the in¬ 
ure of father confessors in the royal family; the possibility of 
reestablishment of infimatc relationships between Austria 
France, upon a Roman Catholic basis." He mentioned the 
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Polish question (to which he returned in his memoirs), saying 
that the problem of the future of Poland would become a pecu¬ 
liarly complicated one in the event of a military alliance between 
Germany and Austria. He summarised the outlooks as follows; 
“Neither alliance could be regarded as permanently stable; 
neither the dynastic alliance with Russia, nor yet the union based 
upon popular sympathy between Germans and Hungarians. The 
nightmare dread of anti-German coalitions persists.” In 1880 , he 
writes: “ We hope, and we wish, to remain at peace with Russia. 
If this should prove impossible, because Russia attacks us or 
Austria, then there would be a war against Russia alone, or 
against Russia allied to France and Italy—a war likely to have 
the gravest consequences, and one which, even should we prove 
victorious, would not bring us anything worth the pains.” 

The spectre of world war haunts Bismarck when he enters into 
the alliance with Austria. Nothing can lay that spectre. 

XVI 

Bismarck’s choice of Austria was decisive. It settled the sub¬ 
sequent course of European politics, including the formation of 
the Triple Alliance. To-day, after the great catastrophe, oscilla ¬ 
tions and crises are of little interest to us. Once the motives and 
the counter-motives at work in the formation of the Aust rian 
alliance have been set forth in detail as an outcome of the analysis 
of actions, purposes, and feelings, there is no need for more than 
a cursory survey of the happenings of the eighties. Bismarck 
had reestablished Central Europe. He had abandoned freedom of 
choice. Russia was estranged, and his attempts at a rapproche¬ 
ment with England were unavailing. 

Failure in this respect brought him luck to begin with. Since 
England refused to become a party to any coalition against 
France, the tsar, as England’s enemy, was drawn towards the 
German powers. The new Three Emperors’ League was mainly 
concerned with sharing interests in the Balkans. The tsar was 
free to work against England in the Near East, and by thus 
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Safeguarding Peace 

helping Alexander to his wishes in this respect, Bismarck was 
able to delay the Russian understanding with France. The alliance 
of 1881 was renewed in 1884. In the interim, the Triple Alliance 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy had been formed. Its aim was to 
prevent a union of Italy with France, although Bismarck did not 
look for serious help from Italy, being content to hope “ that an 
Italian drummer would appear with the tricolour on the crest of 
the Alps.” Another aim of the Triple Alliance was to dispel the 
deadly enmity between two of its members. 

But he did not regard any of these objects as fundamental. 
They were all subsidiary to the main purpose of safeguarding 
peace. During the crises of the eighties, as in the previous decade, 
Bismarck never wanted war; and twice or thrice he used all his 
influence on the side of peace. In retrospect, he once more enu¬ 
merates all the influences that weaken the Habsburg empire: the 
medley of races, Roman Catholic influences, pan-Slavism, Bosnia, 
Serbia, the Polish and the Czech and the Trentino questions; and 
he prophesies that they are one and all capable of becoming 
u points of crystallisation, not only for Austrian but also for 
European crises, in which German interests will be affected only 
in so far as the German empire enters into a solidly constructed 
union with Austria. ... It would be unwise to regard the Triple 
Alliance as a secure foundation for all evil days.” At the very 
outset of the alliance and again and again in subsequent years, 
Bismarck refused to give Austria German aid in the Balkans; 
and be was careful to avoid a breach with Russia. The Triple 
Alliance was possible only on these stipulations, so long as Bis¬ 
marck was its leading spirit. The loose bond of his day was rarely 
dangerous. In the hands of his successors, when the alliance was 
inspired with a Nibelung-like conception of fidelity, it became 
deadly. 

How Bismarck would have acted in the crisis that preceded the 
world war may be inferred from his behaviour during the crises 
of the eighties. In the year 1885, when the Three Emperors 
League was shattered by differences about tbe Bulgarian ques¬ 
tion (Bismarck being allied with Austria, Italy, and Rumania, 
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A Vision of July 1914 

whilst the Russians wanted to drive out the Battenberg ruler and 
govern Bulgaria themselves), the Viennese suddenly demanded 
Germany’s help in their Balkan schemes. Bismarck flatly refused: 
he would do nothing more than maintain the status quo; if the 
Austrians wished for any expansion of territory, that was their 
affair, and would be undertaken at their own risk! “If Russia 
should make any aggression, or commit any provocative act in 
defiance of her treaty obligations, we are prepared to support 
Austria with all our forces; but if a war with Russia should ensue 
because Austria invades Serbia without a previous understanding 
with us on the matter, we should not be prepared to represent 
this to Germany as the occasion for making war on Russia.’’ A 
vision of July 1914! 

These crises renew his uneasiness. He says to the minister for 
war: “If we don’t get the money for the new military prepara¬ 
tions, I shall steal it, and shall then sleep in prison more peace¬ 
fully than I do now!” 

Before this, early in 1881, Tsar Alexander II. had been assas¬ 
sinated. His son Alexander III. was less approachable, though he 
was not anti-German. Since, after the events of 1885, the new 
tsar would not renew the Three Emperors’ League, Bismarck 
changed front once more, and in the beginning of 1887 made 
overtures for a Russian alliance. Eight years after coming to an 
understanding with Austria, he was ready to go hack to his first, 
love, Russia. Nevertheless, the Austrian alliance remained in 
being; its popularity was undiminished. The German desire for a 
union with the Austro-Germans was too strong and too natural 
an impulse to leave room for the consideration that, only a small 
minority of the inhabitants of the southern empire were of Ger¬ 
man blood, that most of the civilians and most of the soldiers who 
lived and fought under the Austrian eagles were of other races, 
spoke other tongues, and were as little inclined to be friendly 
towards Germany as the French. 

Meanwhile Count Paul Shuvaloff (younger brother of Count 
Peter) had become director of Russia’s eastern policy. He in¬ 
formed Bismarck that if the tsar could have the Straits, Ger- 
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many could send a Prussian governor to Paris. Bismarck was as 
keen to sign a treaty with Russia to-day, as Andrassy had been 
to sign one with Germany eight years earlier. Both were rein¬ 
surances, but for very different purposes. This new Russian alli¬ 
ance was to protect Germany against Prance. 

His aim was purely defensive. He never wanted to weaken 
Prance’s position as a great power. Far from it, for he contem¬ 
plated the possibility that Gladstone would arrange an Anglo- 
Russian alliance. This would throw Germany into the arms of 
France, and he wanted to make sure of the support of either 
Prance or Russia in any event. “ Even if France were to attack 
us, we should never contemplate the possibility of destroying a 
nation comprising forty million persons so gifted and self-reliant 
as the French. For a hundred years, the three great empires of 
the eastern half of Europe have been vainly trying to destroy the 
Polish nation and this nation is incomparably less vigorous 
than the French. . . . But if France remains powerful, or be¬ 
comes powerful once more after a brief convalescence, so that we 
shall always have to reckon with her as a formidable neighbour, 
then in the next war, should we prove victorious, we must treat 
her considerately, just as we did Austria after the war of 1866. 
If I sounded a different, note in the Reichstag sometimes, this was 
onlv in order to keep the peace by scaring our would-be enemies. 
Should it. prove importable to avert war, then, after our first vic¬ 
tory, we must, otter France peace on easy terms. If, on the other 
hand, we should he defeated, we can hardly suppose that Russia 
would lie best; pleased at the prospect of having the confines of a 
victorious French republic advanced nearer to her own borders.” 

In May 1887, war with France seemed imminent. Bismarck 
seized the opportunity of urging Shuvaloff to come to terms, 
and now the old wizard sprung one of his surprises. He laid be¬ 
fore the Russian his secret anti-Russian alliance entered into with 
Austria in the year 1879! The Russian negotiator is shown in 
black and white that his partner is always ready to protect him¬ 
self against, one ally by underhand traffic with another and the 
disclosure, instead of spoiling Bismarck’s game by outraging Mus- 
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covite morality, is favourable to his present plans. Alexander III. 
is a younger and colder man than William I., whose word is his 
bond. Shuvaloff buys Bismarck’s authorisation for a Russian 
advance towards the Bosphorus, and gets a free hand in Bui 
garia, pledging in return Russia’s neutrality in the event of an 
attack on Germany by France. 

Bismarck is well content, now that he can pouch a treaty of 
the old kind, one in which he gets as much as he gives. The Rus¬ 
sian, too, has every reason to be pleased. Germany pledged her¬ 
self to maintain the status quo in the Balkans, i.e. in Russia’s 
favour and Austria’s disfavour. Nor need Russia now fear that 
Germany and Austria will conspire against her; should Austria 
attack Russia, Germany is to be benevolently neutral. Idvadia 
is forgotten, and Russia can follow her own bent against Austria. 
Who, in the critical moments when war begins, can say which 
combatant is really the aggressor? 

This ludicrous substratum of all European treaties of alliance, 
the perpetual recurrence of flourishes about “unprovoked at¬ 
tacks” and “wars of conquest” and “defensive campaigns”, 
makes them ambiguous one and all; and at the same time their 
secrecy robs them of moral force. The duplicity of the system 
whereby Bismarck endeavoured to safeguard himself against Vien¬ 
nese wiles by St. Petersburg obligations, and against Muscovite 
intrigues by Austrian fears, was no worse than that which un¬ 
derlay all the secret treaties of Europe. Bismarck, however, 
foresaw that reproach was possible, and defended himself ns 
follows: 

“I believe, on the contrary, that the emperor of Austria wants 
such an arrangement. Even if I should be mistaken in this sup¬ 
position, . „ . the effect of Austrian mistrust would be less 
dangerous than a similar lack of confidence on the part of Tsar 
Alexander, for our relationships with Austria art; on too broad 
a foundation to be overturned by the fugitive sotipcons of a 
suspicious sovereign. . . . Nor will it do us any harm if the Rus ’ 
sian affair should leak out; indeed, I should not be sorry. Besides, 
I don’t think it would make the emperor of Austria uneasy. . . . 
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ITe will know that our only object is to set back the coming of 
the Franco-Rusaian alliance for three years more.” 

The foregoing lines were penned by an adept in the school of 
MaehiaveliL His design was to put both his restless neighbours 
out of action, to curb their rivalry through their dread of a 
powerful third party. He wanted to keep his two “heraldic 
beasts” asunder. Almost immediately afterwards, when Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha is chosen by the Sobranye to 
rule over Bulgaria, he finds it necessary to persuade his Russian 
ally that this is not a casus belli, is not an Austrian “attack” 
within the meaning of the treaty. — What if the cat should get 
out of the bag? All the better! Then Francis Joseph will see that 
Bismarck’s suspicions of him are only for the term, of three years. 
To the tsar, on the other hand, he says in a final, carefully pre¬ 
pared speech: “We should be showing scant respect for Rus¬ 
sia’s formidable armies did we fail to guard against the possible 
risks of pan Slavism! ” 

dims in the two folio pages of the Russian treaty, Bismarck 
deals with four dangers simultaneously. If he does not uproot 
them, he at least minimises them for a few years, Russia, given 
her head towards Byzantium, no longer threatens our eastern 
frontier; Austria is warned off adventures in the Balkans; France 
and Russia are kept apart; England is made uneasy about Rus¬ 
sia, ami is therefore led to seek the friendship of Germany. A 
splendid game of chess at the close of the epoch in which nations 
played chess with themselves as the pieces. 

Bismarck’s wish was to win over England. He spoke of this 
as his chief endeavour during the last decade of his official career. 
In the 44 Oriental Triple Alliance”, which he brought into being, 
or at any rate did much to promote, he tried to effect a rap¬ 
prochement between Britain and the Triple Alliance, for then 
Britain, Italy, and Austria would guarantee the status quo in 
the Mediterranean. As early as 1882, he came to realise that 
there was a very great difficulty in the way of entering into an 
alliance with England “It is impossible to carry on confidential 
conversations with the English, because at any time the British 
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ministers of State may blab to parliament. Furthermore, there 
are no guarantees for the steadfastness of such an alliance, see¬ 
ing that in England it is not the throne which is responsible tor 
these matters, but merely an ever-changing cabinet. It is \ 1 1 > 
difficult to come to a trustworthy understanding with England, 
and to establish such an understanding on a firm footing, except 
in full publicity before the face of all Europe. I he foregoing 
lines were written to Prince Frederick, whom Bismarck wished to 
convince of the disadvantages of democratic government. Obvi¬ 
ously, publicity did not suit Bismarck’s policy; and if, from tune 
to time, in his foreign policy he had found it necessary to take 
parliament into his confidence, this confidence never went very far. 

In his approaches to England during the eighties and earlier, 
he showed the sympathetic understanding which is common to 
statesmen and poets, and was careful to adopt l he circumst antial 
and sedate tempo which characterises British tactics as it char¬ 
acterises those of the Vatican. Never was Bismarck more cautious 
than in this matter, for thirty years earlier he had written that 
he had a weakness for England, “but these people won’t allow us 
to love them.” In the autumn of 1879, while his struggle with 
the emperor about the Austrian alliance was still going on, h*' 
made some advances to London, though he soon dropped the mat 
ter, as if his enquiries had ceased to interest him. Anyhow, at this 
date Gladstone was in power, and therefore the circumstances 
were unfavourable. 

When Lord Salisbury took office once more in 1885, Bmmarek 
seized the opportunity of securing one or two footholds in A trim. 
He was able to settle the matter without a fleet, or at least with* 
out firing a shot. This was one of his u games with five bulls % 
but to give a detailed account of it would be superfluous* shim* 
Germany no longer has a colonial world policy. As statesman* 
Bismarck excelled himself in these negotiations, for he kept Ins 
young empire’s impulse towards expansion in cheek by the anxiety 
he instilled about its position. Bismarck never dreamed of letting 
Germany try to rival England as a world empire, considering, as 
he did, that the British excelled the Germans as colonisers, and* 
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above all, that the geographical position of England was far 
more favourable to a colonial power. For twenty years after the 
establishment of the empire, his foreign policy was guided by one 
fundamental idea: not, “ More land ”, but “More safety! 55 His 
pride was continually overshadowed by his unceasing anxiety re¬ 
garding the preservation of the new great power, despite its un¬ 
favourable situation. Whilst he encouraged France to found a 
great colonial empire (were it only to divert the attention of the 
French from thoughts of recovering Alsace), he thought it nec¬ 
essary to refuse the German imperialist pioneers the full sup¬ 
port of the empire, or at any rate to give them only a cautious 
and modified support. We have seen that he’ had no inclination 
to annex white races of non-German stock. He was equally care¬ 
ful to refrain from the annexation of coloured races, thinking 
that this would bring more risk than profit to Germany. Ac¬ 
cording to Bismarck, Germany’s future did not lie upon the 
water* 

Discussing the Emin Pasha question with an Africander, he 
said: “The risk is too great for me. Your map of Africa is a 
very fine one, but my map of Africa lies in Europe. There is 
Russia, on the o ther side is France, we are in the middle: that is my 
map of Africa.” None the less, during the eighties, his personal 
authority in Europe was so great, that when Britain raised her first 
objection to the acquisition of southwest Africa by the Germans, 
he addressed the following proud words to his English colleague: 

“ If we really intended to found colonies, how could Lord Gran¬ 
ville possibly dispute our right to do so at the very moment when 
the British government is assigning the same right to the colonial 
government in (’ape Colony? Such naive selfishness is an affront 
to our national sentiment, to which I wish Your Excellency to 
call Lord Granville’s attention. * . * We shall be glad to know 
why we are to he denied the right of colonisation which England 
exercises to the widest possible extent. . . . Our confidence is 
shaken by the arrogant way in which theories and claims are put 
forward which arc incompatible with the principle of the equality 
of independent powers.” 
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When, however, the whole European situation, and especially 
the position of Germany, became gloomy towards the end of the 
year 1887, when Emperor William was ninety years of age and 
the crown prince was stricken with a mortal illness, Bismarck 
summarised the ideas contained in long conversations which his 
envoy and his son had been carrying on with the British. Writing 
to Lord Salisbury in the French tongue, he expounded the es¬ 
sentials of the German policy of alliances, and at the same time 
gave a hint to England that she would do well to join hands with 

Germany. _ . .. , . „ 

“With an army such as ours, consisting, as it ctoes, ol au 
classes of the population without distinction, . . . the wars of 
earlier centuries, which were the outcome of dynastic moods and 
whims or of monarchical ambition, have become impossible. . , . 
It follows that our military authority must he primarily defen¬ 
sive, and can only be set in action when the nation is convinced 
that the warding off of an attack is at stake. ... I he German 
empire . . . cannot leave unconsidered the problem of the coali ¬ 
tions which can be formed against it. Lot us suppose that Austria 
had been conquered or weakened or had become host ile to us; in 
that case we should be isolated upon the European continent, 
faced by Russia and France, and by the prospect of a coalition 
between these two powers. . . . Austria, like Germany and con 
temporary England, belongs to the number of the satisfied, sat • 
urated, . . . and therefore peace-loving and peace-maintaining 
powers. Austria and England have straightforwardly recognised 
the status quo of the German empire, and have no interest in 
seeing that empire weakened. But France and Russia would seem 
to be a menace to us. . . . 

“So long as we are uncertain as to whether wc shall be left 
in the lurch by those powers whose interests arc identical with 
our own, no German emperor will follow any other policy than 
that of defending the independence of the friendly powers which, 
like ourselves, are . . . satisfied with the existing political situ 
ation in Europe. We shall, therefore, avoid a war with Prussia, 
so long as such avoidance is compatible with our honour and our 
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safety, and so long as nothing happens to question the independ¬ 
ence of Austria-Hungary, whose continuance as a great power 
is a prime necessity for us. Our desire is that the friendly powers 
which have interests to protect in the East (interests which we do 
not share) shall, by joining forces, . . . become strong enough 
to compel the Russians to keep their swords sheathed—or else 
to offer effect ive resistance to Russia if circumstances should make 
a breach of the peace inevitable. So long as no German interest 
is at stake, we shall remain neutral; but there is no warrant for 
the assumption that any German emperor will ever lend Russia 
the support of German arms in order to help in the overthrow or 
in the weakening of powers on whose support we count.” 

Repeatedly, during these years, Bismarck offered Salisbury 
an alliance on such terms; the English premier, however, would 
not bind bis hands. Germany’s ultimate aim stood in the way. 
Salisbury was prepared to enter into an alliance directed against 
Russia, hut. not into an alliance directed against Erance. He there¬ 
fore [lost{toned a settlement of the question, and his reply to Her¬ 
bert Bismarck was a mingling of the sour and the sweet: 

“Unfortunately we no longer live in the days of the Pitts. 
Then the aristocracy was in power, and we could pursue an active 
policy, such as that which, after the congress of Vienna, made 
England the wealthiest, and the most highly respected of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers. Now the democracy rules, and we have a party 
system thanks to which every British government is directly de¬ 
pendent upon the wind of popular favour. This generation can 
only be educated by events.” 


XVII 

“I shall go on fighting as long as I have the power!” Thus 
did the chancellor, now seventy-two years of age, say threaten¬ 
ingly to the Reichstag, which had set itself up against his will. 

lie had made peace with two of his enemies. First of all, he 
had by degrees come to terms with the Centre Party, withdraw¬ 
ing most of his measures against its members, and closing t le 
campaign with a spirited warning in the Reichstag: “We will lay 
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down our arms upon the floor of the arena, but we will not put 
them away.” In the winter of 1879, Windthorst had once more 
made his appearance at Bismarck’s parliamentary evenings, 
where he was heartily welcome. The new pope had written to 
the emperor and also to Bismarck. A few years later, he made 
the modern Luther a knight of the Order of Christ, The great 
badge bore a Latin inscription. Bismarck grinned as he read it. 
“ Kladderadatsch ” reported: “ Puttkamer has gone to Homo in 
order to beg the Holy Father to use his influence cm Bismarck 
in favour of the adoption of the new spelling/’ 

Bismarck’s reconciliation with the conservatives was an equally 
opportunist arrangement, and was casually connected with his 
reconciliation with the Centre Party. At the elections of the year 
1877, there had been conservative gains and national liberal losses, 
Bismarck, therefore, favoured the separation of these two parties 
He wanted to get Bennigsen, a comparatively docile politician, 
into the cabinet, in order to isolate Laskar, a man of a more 
refractory disposition. Bennigsen, however, realising that he was 
only to be made use of for Bismarck’s purposes, was unwilling 
to imperil his position, and demanded that two other members 
of his party should be taken into the cabinet as well* Owing to 
this stipulation the plan came to nothing, and thereupon BU* 
marck promptly threw over Bennigsen, though he had jud wanted 
to appoint Mm as a colleague: “I can’t do anything with in¬ 
competent politicians like Bennigsen and Mujuel, who are en¬ 
tirely dependent upon public opinion. They are no better than 
fourth-form boys!” 

Bismarck’s return to the political party of bis youth wits oc¬ 
casioned or accelerated by the protective tariff which he intro¬ 
duced in the year 1879, after carrying on a free trade policy 
for fourteen years. To him, protection was only a means for 
increasing the power of the State. He considered that; the empire 
would be strengthened by taking over the railways, atnl by re¬ 
lieving the burdens on property through indirect taxation. He 
was eager to introduce new taxes, and learned with regret that, 
owing to the payment of the French war indemnity, there was a 
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surplus of thirty-nine millions. “It is better,” he said, “for the 
government to be short of money, in order to introduce new 
taxes, 1 he tact; that these taxes pressed most hardly upon the 
fourth estate did not prevent him from taxing “ the luxuries of 
the musses”; tobacco, beer, sugar, coffee, and petroleum. “Pro¬ 
tect industry and agriculture”: such was the slogan now heard 
(or the first time throughout the German empire. Bismarck’s 
reasons lor the new tariff policy were characteristic: 

Free trade is an ideal worthy of well-meaning German enthusi- 
asts; it may be attainable In some future day. As regards all 
such questions, I am guided by science to the same extent as in 
othrr matters whore the behaviour of living organisms is involved. 
Medical science has not solved these riddles. . , . The same re¬ 
mark applies to the problems of the State. The abstract teach¬ 
ings of science leave me cold. I judge by the experience of daily 
life. . . . Aeeording to my way of feeling, now that we have made 
our tariff too low, . , . we are losing blood. . . . We must 
t ntnsfuM* fresh blood into the German body.” 

He still says, ”according to my way of feeling,” just as he did 
twenty dive years ago. He pits experience against science, and 
jibes at intellectual considerations as “enthusiasm.” The actual 
fact is that Bismarck would like to do away with the Reichstag’s 
prerogative of coni rolling the budget. To-day, as before, he wants 
to raise as much money as possible for the empire by the taxation 
of income. A conservative programme! 

Two years later, the electors gave their answer. More than a 
hundred liberals were returned and a hundred members of the 
Centre Party, both fractions being pledged to oppose the change 
in economic policy. There was a majority against the chancel¬ 
lor! ” For Bismarck himself, for our people, and for the foreign 
world,” wrote Gustav Preying in a private letter at this time, 
“the elections are symptomatic. Their result shows that the do¬ 
minion of one man, who has imposed his image and superscrip¬ 
tion upon the nation, is not xmconditional, and that it is drawing 
to a close. ... IHs arts have lost much of their effect. People 
lmvc now gained a fairly precise understanding of the mixture 
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of lion, wolf, and fox, which make up this dramatic figure* Late, 
and slowly, have the Germans come to realise that the man to 
whom, after the German fashion, they have ascribed all that is 
great and good, does not possess every quality proper to a man 
of honour and a good fellow. ... It is time for Mm to retire, 
but he is so big and fat and shrewd.” 

Such are the auspices when, ten years after the establishment 
of the empire, and twenty years after the opening of the con¬ 
flict, Bismarck’s struggle against the nation is renewed. For each 
new legislative proposal, he has to build up a new majority. He 
is compelled to depend upon a mutable system of alliances, just 
as he does in his foreign policy. He fulminates his most effective 
curses against any kind of opposition; the Centre, the Alsatians, 
the Poles, the socialists — all enemies of the empire! Listen to 
him as he speaks from the tribune, a rejuvenated champion, to 
all seeming. In the year 1880, he says: a I have lived and loved, 
have fought likewise, and am no longer disinclined for a quad. life. 
The only thing which makes me stick to my post is the emperor’s 
will, for I cannot bring myself to foresake my emperor In hm 
extreme old age.” A year later, when the elections have gone 
against him: “I shall die in the breach; maybe. If God wilts, in 
this very spot, when I can no longer live. A blood horse runs till 
he drops. At one time I had thoughts of resigning, . . * I think 
it well to let you know that I have quite given up any idea of 
the kind. J’y suis, j’y reste! Nothing will get me out of the saddle 
but the emperor’s will. I have been greatly helped In making up 
my mind to stick to my post by noticing who are those likely 
to be pleased by my retirement. . . That is why I have resolved 
to go on serving the fatherland as long m any strength In 
left to me.” 

A year later still: a What is there to keep me to my post un¬ 
less it be a sense of duty? There is not much pleasure about the 
job. In earlier days I liked the work, took it up eagerly and hope¬ 
fully. Few of the hopes have been realised. I was in good health 
then; now, I am ailing. I was young then; now, X am old. What 
keeps me at my post? Do you think that I like standing here, like 
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to lend ear to Cousin William while the latter breathes secret 
hostility to England. When Alexander visits Berlin towards the 
close of 1887, the whole position is uncertain. War looms near, 
Bismarck gives the veteran monarch pointers for his conver¬ 
sation with the tsar. William is to explain that the next war will 
decide the issue between revolution and monarchy. If France 
should prove victorious, Germany will be brought nearer to the 
revolution. Is that what the tsar of all the Russias wants? Is 
it his aim, when entering into an alliance with France, to threaten 
the other rulers of eastern Europe? If the Austrian empire is 
broken up, a number of republics will take its place, and there 
will be republics in the Balkans as well. Russia can only lose 
by such changes. Besides, a sovereign should avoid making war if 
possible, were it only because the peoples nowadays regard their 
rulers as responsible for defeats — as happened in France after 
the war of 1870. Even in Germany, in the event of a defeat, the 
likelihood of the establishment of a republic would be increased; 
the French anarchists would join hands with the German social¬ 
ists and the Russian revolutionists. Modern wars are not fought 
between cabinets; there is only one war now, that of the Red 
Flag against the forces of law and order! 

The old man commits these sentences to memory day after day. 
Bismarck has drafted them to suit the mentality of Emperor 
William and Tsar Alexander. One night, William is alarmed by a 
dream. He sees the tsar, whom no one has come to meet, stand¬ 
ing at the railway station. He tells this dream again and again 
to any one who will listen. At length, however, the two emperors 
are sitting peacefully together. They exchange pledges of friend¬ 
ship; so do their ministers, who have settled the terms of a treaty. 

The shadows lengthen. He who owns property must go well 
armed. Now, when William I.’s career is drawing to a close, his 
liegeman thinks of the early days. The first thing he did for 
his king was to hold the shield and to strengthen it; this will be 
his last task likewise. Again as in the year 1862, he fights on be¬ 
half of the army estimates; again he dissolves parliament, and is 
m a stronger position after the elections. The new Reichstag 
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votes soldiers and guns for seven years to come. Once again Bis¬ 
marck mounts the tribune, and four weeks before the king’s death 
he makes his last speech to the Reichstag. It is a very long one, 
so that he, now seventy-three years of age, has to take a moment’s 
rest during the course of it — a distressing interlude. This dis¬ 
course is not enriched with imagery; on the contrary, it is ex¬ 
tremely practical. He makes a circumspect of the world situation 
such as he has often made before. A hidden warning breathes 
from the quiet words. We realise how tense is the condition of 
Europe; how Germany is ominously affected by the illness of the 
heir to the throne; how the dawn of a new epoch is at hand. The 
speech is inspired by the consciousness of all this, and his enemies 
hold their peace, 

“In these days we must husband our strength,” says Bis¬ 
marck; “and it is in our power to be stronger than any other 
nation of equal numbers. . . . We are placed in the centre of 
Europe, are liable to attack on at least three fronts, . . . and are, 
moreover, exposed to the risk of coalitions to a greater extent 
than any other nation. . . . The pike in the European fishpond 
make it impossible for us to play the part of harmless carp, for 
they would fain fix their teeth in both our sides. . . . They 
constrain us to a unity which is repugnant to our German na¬ 
ture, and were it not for this pressure from without we should all 
fly apart. . . . 

“ Such a State as Austria does not disappear. But if we leave 
it in the lurch it will be estranged from us, and will be inclined to 
hold out the hand of friendship to one who, for his part, has be¬ 
come the adversary of an untrustworthy friend. In a word, if we 
want to maintain isolation, we must have a friend in whom we 
can trust. ... As regards the numbers of their troops, these 
others can vie with us, but they cannot compete with us in the 
matter of quality. If you speak of bravery, there is no difference 
between civilised nations. The Russians and the French are just 
as valiant as the Germans. . . . 

“No one would propose to use for offensive purposes the 
mighty machine into which we are developing the German army. 
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If I should appear before you to-day and should say to you 
(were the circumstances different from what they are): ‘We are 
seriously threatened by France and Russia; it is obvious that we 
shall be attacked; according to my conviction as a diplomatist, 
and basing my opinion on the military reports, I believe it would 
be better for us to attack as a defensive measure; I think we should 
strike a blow at once, and I therefore ask you for a credit of a 
milliard or half a milliard 5 — if I were to talk to you like that, 
gentlemen, I do not know whether you would have sufficient confi¬ 
dence in me to grant my wishes. I hope not! But if you did, that 
would not suffice me. If we in Germany should wish to carry on a 
war with the full strength of our national forces, it must be . . . 
a people’s war. ... A war which is not initiated by the popular 
will may be carried on when the leading authorities of the coun- 
try regard it as necessary and explain why it is needed, but 
it will not be from the first animated with impetus and fire. . . . 
Of course every soldier believes that he is a better man than the 
enemy. He would not be a particularly useful soldier unless he 
wanted war and believed in the coming of victory. . . . "We be¬ 
lieve just as firmly that we shall be victorious in a good cause 
as any foreign lieutenant in his garrison town can believe after 
drinking his third glass of champagne — and perhaps with bet¬ 
ter reason. . . . 

The threats of the foreign press . . . are incredibly stupid. 

. . . Every country is, in the long run, held accountable for the 
windows which its newspapers break. One day or another the bill 
will be sent in, taking the form of the other countries’ ill-humour* 
We can be influenced by love and good feeling, too readily in¬ 
fluenced, perhaps; but we certainly cannot be affected by threats ! 
We Germans fear God, and are not afraid of anything else in the 

world, and it is because we fear God that we seek peace and 
ensue it.” 

When he has finished, the whole house applauds him for the 
&st time in many years. Every one refers to the speech as a 
European event. The emperor is still well enough to read the 
report of what Bismarck has said. A little while before, when war 
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seemed imminent, the veteran monarch had declared that he was 
too old to lead his armies, but he would certainly take his place 
at headquarters. He has just celebrated the eighty years 3 jubilee 
of his military career. When he goes to see a picture entitled 
March of the Volunteers from Breslau in the year 1818 , and finds 
that the artist has depicted Bliicher as riding in the van, William 
says: “ The painter has made a mistake. I remember perfectly 
well how I rode back into Breslau in the company of my father 
and the tsar. But Bliicher was not there. The figure of Bliicher 
should be replaced by that of Tsar Alexander, to whom we were 
so greatly indebted! 33 Thus does living history speak. 

He is less concerned about the approaching death of his son 
than about the fate of his country. He is uneasy about the train¬ 
ing of his young grandson, and how the necessary steps for that 
training can be undertaken without mortifying the invalid. At 
Christmas in the year 1887, the old man writes his last letter to 
Bismarck. In this letter he encloses a document promoting Her¬ 
bert Bismarck to ambassadorial rank. “I want you to have the 
pleasure of handing this to your son. I think the pleasure will be 
threefold: to yourself, to your son, and to me. . . . Your grate¬ 
ful William. 33 

In the beginning of March he realises that the end is at hand. 
He summons the chancellor to his bedside, begs for a pledge of 
help to his grandson, and when this pledge is given, “the only 
answer was a slight pressure of the hand. Then his thoughts 
began to ramble. He fancied that Prince William was sitting at 
his bedside instead of me. Suddenly addressing me in the second 
person singular he said: ‘Thou must always keep in touch with 
the Russian emperor; there is no need of a quarrel in that quar¬ 
ter. 3 After a long pause, it was plain that the slight delirium had 
passed. He dismissed me with the words: ‘I can still see you 3 . 53 
Next morning, he died. 

At noon, Bismarck made an official announcement of the death 
to the Reichstag. During his brief address, his utterance was re¬ 
peatedly choked by tears. “I had requested His Majesty to con¬ 
tent himself with signing his initials, but His Majesty replied 
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that he was still strong enough to sign his mono in full. That H 
why this historical document bears the last signahm . . . • l 
would not become me, here and now, to gtve ^ J*« *« * 

personal feelings. . . . There is no need for anyihmgof Hu* kmd, 
for the feelings which animate me live in the heart of .-very <*rr 
man. It would be superfluous to utter them. . . • I *»» *"*' 

his heroic bravery, his strict sense of honour, and, above al . I»m 
faithful and laborious fulfilment of his duties to the farherUnd, 
_t-n,i„ iw.cifacrA of our nation, a* * ! ‘» 


close, the speaker covered his face. 

We see how Bismarck fulfils his formal duty, ami yet, **v.n at 
this supreme moment, remains true to himself; how *- •**»» 
ashamed to show his emotions, and yet, does not make n joirad«- of 
them; how, both for himself and his hearers, he is «*dnb*ns to 
avoid any outburst of grief; how, Instead of talking about th- 
empire, he presents William’s last signature as symbolic ; how, 
above all, he is careful to avoid saying a word too rnueh, i > mir. foi 
not to describe the dead man as either great or ueforiom, a. 
either prudent or wise, but simply and accurately de tenia 
William as courageous, proud, ami diligent. these an- imin o 
tions of his own full maturity, the maturity of one who ut »ueh 


moments is content to display the self reliance of a 


heart. 

The capital and the German people, J’.urope and the »*♦!»>•» 
continents of the world, were all represented at. the fniwrai e.-h- 
brations. When the procession was passing down l*ut»-r d> h 
L inden, there suddenly rang through the sitenee a call which, to 
three grotesque words, summed up this ruler’s amazing career. 
From among the trees, a voice cried; “Here comes labiuunu ■ ** 
It was as “Lehmann” that Prince William had fled In 
forty years before, almost on the same day of the year, when th* 
same lime trees were waving in the same eold March wind; wh>'n 
this same populace had risen in revolt, and when ever* toe- wa* 
shouting: “Down with the cartridge prince!” In tbo.e da*.*, 
William, heir to the throne, had been in hiding on the 
and his wife would not disclose the secret of the hiding iocsi 
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hi the from Schonhmsen. When William had got safely 

,'itt.n , and the dory of Hi.- false passport had heoome generally 
ln»*«»n nw.-fciiig rhyme* about Lehmann wen* current, in Berlin, 
n.ittbtl.v, Hi .march had read them. 

* he- ttoml. r-. whether the call from among the lime trees reached 
hi ■ ra»■*. What i, lie thinking alumt as he drives behind the hearse? 
H. nd>> him *it* M.dlU nearly ninety years of age, his legs 
«iaj p»d i»» % sur rug; he is unfriendly to the chancellor. Boon is 
dead. Who i-hv H there as a link with old times? No one; not a 
<mn;ir otthvr, sounder, or courtier of any note. Augusta is still 
,»!ne, hut the old lad> has stayed at home. The wearers of uni- 
f.orn, »u tl*H funeral prntvodon, are of the younger generation; 
e.p.eniH tie- grandson, who strides alone as chief mourner be- 
S/o-4 V, ■ }»•, The new emperor he., a dying in the palace. The 
1 *’«!,*■> *?.> ISi;e.tu of old day* have vanished, 
tf»'4r I hr |?| st Ilf" tlimi* 



mum FIVE: 1888 1808 
Till-: OUTCAST 

II &y ihmdit I hr hmmmmmt 




I 

“On the average my pulse boats fifteen times more frequently 
in a minute than it was wont to do under the previous govern¬ 
ment. . . . Who can tell what they are up to when my back is 
turned? ” This avowal of a state of mind betwixt fear and fever, 
this pin moto movement leading to the finale of the great sym¬ 
phony, shows forth the prevailing mood which dominated Bis¬ 
marck during the hundred days he passed at the (lying emperor’s 
side. 

lit* had had a whole year during which to adapt new means to 
the new eimnnstauoes; for, when the emperor’s death was obvi¬ 
ously approaching, Frederick became no more than an interlude 
in Bismarck’s calculations, whereas Prince William was hence¬ 
forward the main object. When Frederick came home to die, and 
Bismarck, for the first time in his official capacity, tendered his 
advice to the emperor, it was forty years to a day since, for the 
first time, he had acted as adviser to a king of Prussia. Then, 
in March 181*8, as now, in March 1888, it was in the unostenta¬ 
tious Fmlerieian palace of Potsdam that he exercised his func¬ 
tion ns guardian of the king. Is he thinking of days gone by as 
his carriage passim through the gates of the royal park? 

In those times he had not driven in a Stale coach along the 
selfsame alley way. Augusta had received him secretly, in the 
servants’ hall. She did not wish to he seen in personal conversa¬ 
tion with the Junker from Pomerania, for in Berlin there was 
still shooting in the streets. Had the Junker acceded to her 
plan, the eighteen-year-old Fmierick would probably have be¬ 
come king on the withdrawal of his uncle and Ins father. But in 
truth Bismarck forced Augusta to become queen, and, later, 
empress; with the result that she, who ruled his master, became 
his own bitterest enemy. William, after living to a great age. 
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had at length ended his days, and his son Frederick, whose early 
rise to power had been prevented by the Junker’s veto, was now, 
after waiting forty weary years, nothing more than a pitiful 
wight, gasping for breath, as he sat propped up in his chair. 

When Bismarck had mounted the stairs, he found Victoria 
awaiting him. She had ruled her husband even when he was in 
health, and had now taken all the invalid’s affairs into her hands 
(though not with the accompanying power she had dreamed of). 
In the present circumstances she was ready to come to terms 
with the mighty foe and servant against whom she had been fight¬ 
ing for so long. Soon, indeed, as widow, she would need his help 
against her other foe, her own son, the future emperor. Mephisto 
has to make use of all his arts of seduction in order to win over 
the two Victorias for the queen of England has come to Pots¬ 
dam, and is beguiled by the charm of the dreaded veteran. There 
is a spell over this palace, where every one steals about on felted 
soles lest he should disturb the sick monarch, or betray anything 
to the son and heir, who has already posted spies within the 
walls where death is waiting for his prey; where women would 
fain be rulers until the dreaded giant with the domed head and the 
grey-blue eyes beneath shaggy eyebrows shall come from Berlin, 
and, with stately phrases and humble demeanour, shall lay his ir 
revocable proposals at their feet. 


There is a third Victoria, in connexion with whom all the war • 
ring elements in this imperial palace are brought to a head - ■ 
the passions, the wffl-to-power, and the thirst for life, family 

rri! S « aiK j j a ' rro f ance ’ %hting incessantly one against the other, 
e middle Victoria”, Frederick’s wife, covets the Battenberg 

foTt? 1- Tv- ? SP - ra ? *° ^ thr ° nC ° f Bul S aritt > husband 

f; r ,?J 1C * 0ri& > her dau g hter - the hoary wizard cries : 

schemed ^ ^ ** destr °y cd b J su ch an old wive.-,’ 


Busch «r:r Bis T c ? exclaims in a win, 

?he new “f ^ ^ the tsar . . . 

Now for ir 88 ? JS been an En £ lishwomarl at heart. 

Now, for her own ends, she is even more so, and would make a 
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tool of Battenberg to further her schemes. He is the son of a 
certain Miss Haueke from Poland — not exactly a family to he 
recommended! ” In n yet more intimate colloquy with his friend, 
hnui von Spitzomberg, he remarks: “ The middle Vicky is the 
worst; she’s a wild woman! When I look at her picture, I am 
filled with horror at Hie uncurbed sensuousness which glows* in 
her eyes. She is in love with Battenberg and wants to have him 
near her, just as her mother kept his brother tied to her apron 
string! ” 

Here was a question for the chancellor to settle! The sick 
monarch, who is not opposed to the marriage, is satisfied for the 
moment to he warned of a possible change by addresses emanating 
from Bismarck’s circle; ambition and enmity ebb with bis life’s 
tide. Ins soul yearns for peace. But Bismarck’s irreconcilable 
heart still beats to the measure of the fighter. A year earlier, 
speaking of Frederick and Victoria, lie had said: H They are pre¬ 
paring for treason. They have not a tract* of German feeling, 
tfu»y have lost their footing in the heart of the people, they 
foment discord among the members of the family,” To-day he 
pronounces the following judgment: a My old master was fully 
aware of his dependence, lie used to say: 4 Help me; you know 
very well that I am under petticoat government.’ But this man 
is too proud to admit as much. In certain respects, he is as de¬ 
pendent and submissive as a dog; you’d hardly believe to what 
extent.” 

Bismarck’s misanthropy became intensified as the years went 
by* It was as though his antipathy to his fellow mortals had he¬ 
roine petrified, ho that towards the end of his career the chan¬ 
cellor lost his penetrating understanding, his perspicacious 
vision; he no longer saw clearly; his coldness and mistrust grew; 
the old lion would seem to crouch in his lair, his eyes flashing 
cruelly, his great paw ready to maul any one who should venture 
to draw near; he stood perpetually on guard over the treasure of 
his homeland — the empire. During one of his rare visits, 
Keyserling, the friend of Bismarck’s youth, asked; u What is 
going on in his innermost heart? Not a proud consciousness of 
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things achieved, not the comfortable satisfaction of great deeds 
performed, not the relish of peace and quiet after labour. ...” 

Must not such a monstrous accumulation of misanthropy be 
felt by the man’s colleagues, by the deputies; must not the whole 
nation be aware of the cold disdain its leader feels towards it? 
“ He gives me the impression of a man who is not quite right in 
his mind,” Hohenlohe observes. In the Reichstag, where, since 
1887, he has had a compact majority composed of the conserva¬ 
tives and the national liberals (a majority by means of which he 
has been able to pass his labour legislation and his protective 
tariff), in the Reichstag itself the personal dislike of the old man 
is on the increase. After such debates,” he once said on coming 
home from the assembly, “ I feel as if I had had a specially up¬ 
roarious night out.” Once more Bismarck’s fellow Junkers are 
drawing together in their hopeful expectations of the young man 
who wiU soon be emperor. On a drawing-room sofa, Holstein has 
already come to an understanding with Windthorst as to their 
course of action in a threatening future. 

« Ere , hng Blsmarck Iooks back on the vanished epoch as the 
good old days.” Now he extols his late master quite as often 
as he had criticised old William when alive. “ The deceased em¬ 
peror was a trusty comrade who stood by his associates. . . . 
He often took a wrong turn, but could in the end always be 

‘ ^ ^ r ° ad ” WhGn the cha ncollor contem- 

sn ^ ia “ er ; “ ste *«» -o. 

but She never ceased to be a woman of distinction, animated 
lades 7 ® eDSe 0f sucb as new empress completely 

friends" 'for h ft *° to her progressive 

££"° of hi “ But * Z* »*- 

by saying it is a/righf our “ lv '» 

and even if I were t ^ * • ’ ’ 1 ShaI1 h ° d fast to I )0 »it>on» 
post for I a m f glVCn mJ dismissal 1 should "tick to my 

youth has bean . teptoSL? wW 
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blnce Prince William felt that he was badly treated at home, 
he had of late years drawn nearer to Bismarck. In 1886, Freder¬ 
ick, writing to the chancellor about Prince William, had said 
that the latter “ is inclined to form his judgments far too speed¬ 
ily, lacks maturity, and has a tendency towards overweening 
pride.’ 1 Such criticisms from Frederick were calculated to make 
llie recipient of the letter take a sympathetic view of the young 
man thus criticised. Bismarck naturally wanted to cure the 
prince of his « Potsdam obtuseness.” Even before Frederick bad 
talien sick, Bismarck had had a premonition that the new mon¬ 
arch’s reign would he a short one. To begin with, Bismarck and 
\\ Illiain were drawn together because they were inspired with the 
same feeling of hostility for the prince’s parents. 

Within a year, however, the self-will of William IE had be¬ 
come a cause of friction. Stocker and Waklersee had persuaded 
him that the best way of combating socialism was by gentleness 
and benefactions. William proposed to inaugurate cavalry dis¬ 
plays to provide funds in aid of the poor of Berlin. What en¬ 
raged the ehaneellor was not so much activities of this sort, as 
the amateurishness with which the coming ruler attempted to 
solve in triendly fashion a social problem which the old warrior 
had been wont to attack with all the powers of the law and the 
sword. In reply to the chancellor’s remonstrances, the prince 
said: ** I would rather let myself he chopped into little pieces 
than do anything which would make matters difficult for you.” 
Bismarck was repelled by these extravagant assurances. He was 
still more disturbed, when, soon afterwards, during the last month 
of the old emperor’s lifetime, the prince sent to all the federated 
rulers a draft proposal, which he then wished to transmit, duly 
sealed, to the embassies, u in view of the not impossible eventuality 
of the speedy demise of the emperor ami my father.” In this 
document, William u warns his old uncles that it will lie unwise 
for them to throw a stick between their dear young nephew’s 
legs.” 

Bismarck’s uneasiness increases. What a Ewer must burn in 
the veins of this young man who, while two of his predecessors 
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are still in the land of the living, drafts proclamations and is 
prepared to send them to a dozen public offices! Besides, is the 
prince ignorant of the imperial constitution, that he proposes 
to treat the federated princes in this way as if he were their 
superior? In a holograph letter which, when printed, occupies 
eight pages — a letter which, as he says, greatly exceeds his 
powers with the pen — Bismarck now expounds to the heir the 
principles upon which the empire is founded, and ventures to 
ask William to burn the draft proposal. This touches the prince 
on the raw! His first words as emperor (though admittedly 
premature) were, then, unfit for circulation! And he has to hear 
this at the hands of a chancellor from whom he has already borne 
so much! The prince is already able to suggest to himself that 
he is making sacrifices when he selfishly revolts against his 
parents. 


tui&wei is <*xaul uvuxtuus a, mrear: ” woe unto them 
when I shall be able to command! ” It is true that the words are 
penned against other persons, but the cutting tone does not fail 
to strike the fine ear of the reader, and it gives him plenty of 
occasion for serious thought. He had good reason for saying to 
the heir to the throne, in his lengthy missive: “ It seems to me 
that the strongest buttress of the monarchy is to be found in 
the fact that the monarch shall be determined, not merely to 
cooperate in the governmental affairs in the country in m,j,. t 
moments, but also, at critical times, to be ready to fail sword in 
hand on the steps of the throne fighting for his rights, rather 
an s ow any weakness. Such a master will not leave any Ger- 

ZLZ /? tte 'T h ” w “ “ -»» it a profound 

M il “ to ' ° r W “ * Photic vision, whirl, 

W Bismarckto ante such an exhortation to this man thirty 
years before the day when William II., put to the test by fah., 
o ai, owing to the essential weakness of his character? 

Frtkrickn’f.Ih' T Wh “ he " ° r ° m prince > h « ■» 

cilM \ PepP " ° fficiil with hi, pen- 

led annotations. In some of them we discover dialogues* h 
tween young William and Bismarck, and we note 
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Discourses on Statecraft 

confutes the prince’s comments with counter-comments, all in the 
domain of high politics. For Bismarck’s despatches to his for¬ 
eign envoys become more and more expansive, more and more 
generalised. The prince is now able to study the transcripts of 
decrees and orders which give occasion for the utterance of 
maxims and for discourses on statecraft. We can look upon these 
documents of Bismarck’s as upon the ripe wisdom of an imagina¬ 
tive writer, or upon a great painter’s portrait of himself. These 
are, in very truth, Bismarck’s portraits of himself. When the 
anti-Russian sentiment grows stronger in Germany, and when 
the army men arc 4 urging war, he writes to the envoy in Vienna: 

u This indestructible realm of the Russian nation, made strong 
by its climate, by its steppes, and by the simplicity of its needs, 

* * « would, after its defeat, remain our mortal foe, and one 
thirsting for revenge — just as France is In the West. In this 
way, a situation of permanent tension would be created, and I do 
not propose to take upon myself the 4 responsibility of bringing 
such a situation to pass. The 6 destruction ’ of a nationality has, 
during the whole century, proved impossible for the strongest of 
the great; powers in relation to the much weaker Polish national¬ 
ity. „ * # We shall he wise to treat Russia as an elemental danger, 
against whose inroads we must build dikes.” 

When William reads tins, his comment upon the remark about 
raising up a new and revengeful antagonist runs as follows: a No 
more 4 than at present:.” Bismarck rejoins: u Much more, I assure 
you! ” With regard to the thirst for revenge, William comments: 
“ Eager for revenge, perhaps, hut not in a position to take it.” 
Bismarck: H But they would he very soon, just as France has 
now hern for twelve years.” With regard to the destruction of 
a nationality, William writes: a But their fighting forces can he 
destroyed.” Bismarck: a They can he reestablished in five years; 
ef. France.” 

In this written dialogue, experience is arguing with impatience, 
a mature judgment is contraposed to an unripe one. The old 
man still hopes to educate the young one. Bismarck writes to 

William a lengthy letter concerning Germany’s Russian policy. 
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and utters a warning against marginal notes of such far-reach¬ 
ing significance. “ Officials who have knowledge of Your High¬ 
ness 5 marginal notes (myself not excepted) would, in the event 
of a change of government, find it difficult to maintain German 
policy on its previous peaceful footing. In so far as I understand 
Your Highness 5 marginal notes, I should have to speak in defiance 
of my own conviction; and for the policy of the German empire 
a reputation of duplicity would be even more dangerous than a 
fixed determination to make war. 55 

Such are the weighty words which Bismarck chooses in order 
to warn the young man, and he is greatly astonished next day 
when the latter speaks of the “ exaggerated significance 55 at¬ 
tached to his comments, and insists that his own inclinations 
are entirely peaceful. Is the young master, then, a man of whims 
merely? Does he not understand the psychological effect of such 
utterances? William adds that in future he will avoid making 
marginal notes, “in partial recognition of the force of your 
reasoning 55 ; but he is still determined, he says, to make his 
views publicly known in one way or another. The elder William 


naci never written anything so saucy. “ Partial recognition *** is 
new to Bismarck. Of course it is quite natural that young heirs 
should be ready to talk of the likelihood of wars; they do not 
know all the dangers involved; they are not kept awake o 5 nights 
by their anxieties. The prince, who is surrounded by bellicose 
generals, would be alarmed if he could read Bismarck’s gloomy 
vaticinations uttered to the minister for war. 

“If it should be God’s will that we should he defeated in the 
next war, I regard it as unquestionable that our victorious «p- 
ponent would use all possible means of preventing our recovery 
or a whole generation to come. ... I do not believe that our 
enemies would be content with Alsace. They would demand ter- 
ntory lower down the Rhine as well. ... We should not then 
have the help of Russia, Austria, and England, as we had in 1812, 
for these powers would have seen how strong a country united 
ermany is At the same time he prophesies regarding Russia, 
declaring that that country is far more radical than most peo- 
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pie believe. “ A Russian revolution and the establishment of a 
Russian republic may come very soon. A great many people in 
Russia concentrate their hopes upon disaster in war, thinking 
Unit when this happens they will be able to get rid of the 
dynasty.’* His most urgent care flashes out in a short sentence 
writ ton in the margin of a report: u Hitherto we have had need 
of Ragland it peace were to be made possible .’ 1 

Tims dark arc the skies of Rurope when Frederick dies. The 
emperor realises the situation. The day before his death, he sends 
for the chancellor, extends to him a hand reddened with fever, 
then takes the hand of the empress, places it in Bismarck’s, and 
presses them together. Bathetic in his dumbness, he warns the 
two, and seems, dying, to extend his blessing over the rule of 
Bismarck, the rule which throughout life lie had opposed. 

Next day, the prince gains his end. William has become 
master. 

II 1 

u Frederick, Your Majesty, would hardly have become Fred¬ 
erick the (treat if, at the opening of his reign, there had been 
in charge <>f affairs a man of Bismarck’s power and importance, 
and if he had kept this man in office.” The words are uttered 
by Wahlersee, ami they make a strong impression upon the em¬ 
peror, for to become known as u William the (treat ” was from 
the beginning of Ins reign the fixed and straightforward aspira¬ 
tion of the new ruler, now twenty-eight years of age. Walder- 
see, too, had an ambition* He wanted to become chancellor. At 
first, however, the new master was still afraid of the Titan, and 
wrapped him in a cloud of admiring words* Herbert Bismarck, 
now' forty years old, seemed a possible successor* 

This other Bismarck, a man of difficult character, ill-starred, 
was not only burdened with the cruel fate of being son of a man 

1 ,4 near detailed account of Bismarck*#* dismissal will he found in the present 
writer** William /!., for tins matter marks a more noteworthy epoch in the life of 
the emperor than In the life of the minister, 
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of genius, but was even more heavily handicapped by his father’s 
determination that he should be the next chancellor. In the spirit 
of a man who walks in the footsteps of mighty forefathers, he 
might have gone out to meet the young ruler; he might, mutatis 
mutandis, have renewed the relationship of fidelity and trust 
which had united Otto von Bismarck with the present William’s 
grandfather. But whereas William the First and Bismarck the 
First had found it comparatively easy to enter into the relation¬ 
ships of master and servant because the master was nearly 
twenty years older than the servant, in the case of William the 
Second and Bismarck the Second, the age relationships were 
reversed, the servant was much older than the master. Nature 
had removed the possibility of those sentiments which the elder 
Bismarck had described as resembling the feelings of a son who 
finds it comparatively easy to forgive the tantrums of a petulant 
father. 

In the case of the new pair, gifts and defects, too, were less 
happily distributed. The first William, though he had not so 
bright an intelligence as the second, had more tact, better man¬ 
ners, and more reserve, so that by degrees he became willing 
enough to accept the guidance of the minister who was a man 
of genius. The second William, impelled by his neurotic tempera¬ 
ment to embark upon actions which were beyond his capacity, was 
confronted by a second Bismarck, whose filial admiration, in 
conjunction with the effects of his upbringing and a secret con¬ 
viction that he lacked creative energy, impelled towards the 
service of his father rather than towards the service of his father- 
land. Whereas William had too much self-confidence and too little 
respect for his forefathers, Herbert lacked self-reliance and was 
burdened by an excess of veneration for his father, so that it had 
become impossible for him (when occasion called) to form and 
act upon opinions of his own. Besides, William had been brought 
up unlovingly, whereas affection had been lavished upon Her¬ 
bert. He had had, indeed, to make the great sacrifice of his pas¬ 
sion, and almost of his honour, but in other respects his father 
had always shown much tenderness, nay fondness, towards him. 
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The elder Bismarck’s .strong family feeling made him incline 
more and more with advancing years to work on behalf of his 
son's succession to his own post. 

Herbert, who had become his father’s sole confidant, and who 
had been taught statecraft by the greatest statesman of the day, 
would have had to be a man no less revolutionary than his fa¬ 
ther to be able to criticise that father. But with the knowledge 
and the skill of his father, he had also inherited the misanthropy 
upon which these were based, and in Herbert misanthropy became 
intensified to the pitch of sterility. w Where t despise, he hates , 15 
said the father. u It is an excellent sentiment, but it does not 
always retain its vigour as long as might be wished. 5 ’ Since there 
was wanting in him the foundation of the successes which had 
made the elder Bismarck an object of dread, people came to re¬ 
gard Herberts cold and unconeiliatory attitude as due to arro¬ 
gance, In confidence it was said that: all the ministers disliked 
him, and would only put up with him for his father's sake. As 
prince, William had been on friendly terms with Herbert, hut 
now many voices were raised to depreciate, nay to calumniate, 
Herbert, so that tin* emperor's vacillating mind was influenced 
against him. The unfavourable impression was inemmml by sug¬ 
gestions that the Bismarcks would fain set up a dynasty of 
mayors of the palace, whereby the power atul glory of the royal 
house would be imperilled. Since those who whispered such re* 
marks into William’s ready ear were persons who lived by flat¬ 
tery, such as neither of the Bismarcks was prone to utter, 
Herbert’s activities as secretary of State tended to alienate the 
emperor from both son and father, 

William was crafty, and at first did not allow his intentions 
to show, u There is a regular honeymoon of mutual admiration,” 
said the Austrian envoy in his dispatches home. To begin with, 
Bismarck was completely duped, so that he <h‘el a red that the 
emperor had " more courage and more independence of court in 
fluences n than his forefathers. When Bismarck sits up at Fried¬ 
richs ruh until eleven at night to welcome William as guest, the 
young emperor thanks the chancellor for his consideration 
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(which, of course, did not involve any upsetting of Bismarck’s 
ordinary routine) ; and, for his host’s sake, William does not get 
up until nine in the morning. When William visits the East, he 
does not take Bismarck as companion, being content to wire 
greetings to the chancellor. Ere long, he complains to the grand 
duke of Baden that the old fellow gives him lectures, speaks too 
often of his experience. William must have said something even 
stronger than this to the grand duke, who declares that the em¬ 
peror retains the two Bismarcks in his service “ for the time being.’* 
When, in the difficult year 1889, the chancellor divides his 
favours between Russia and Austria, following his old policy of 
maintaining a balance, the emperor wants a more fixed policy, 
desires that .this complicated system should be replaced by a 
“ simpler” one. In general, William is anti-Russian and bellicose. 
Bismarck is pro-Russian, were it only for the reason that next 
year the treaty with Russia will expire, and everything must be 
done to promote the renewals of this reinsurance upon which the 
safety of the empire depends. When the tsar comes to Berlin as 
a guest, assures the chancellor of his confidence, but treats his 
cousin the emperor with cool civility, William invites himself to 
a hunting party in Russia, and Alexander cannot say nay. Hnv- 
ing bidden the tsar adieu, William invites the chancellor to get 
into his carriage, intending to talk matters over with him at f lic 
Foreign Office. On the drive, the emperor mentions his determina¬ 
tion to visit the tsar. His announcement is received in silence, and 
William, much annoyed, exclaims: “Haven’t you a word of 
praise for me? ’* 

This remark, which betrays a complete misconception of the 
dignity of his own position and also of Bismarck’s character, dis¬ 
closes the nature of the young man’s hankerings. The sage, who 
guesses the tsar’s dislike for such a temperament as William’s 
who Ws Alexander to be a fat and easy-going fellow, and who 
is afraid that if the two emperors go a-hunting together the 
mam result will be to shatter a friendship which is none of the 
strongest, advises against the proposed visit. We can easily un¬ 
derstand that the young emperor is chilled. His vanity, his most 
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essential characteristic, is wounded. He puts down the chancellor 
at the* latter’s house, gives a curt farewell, and abandons the 
idea of the proposed talk. 

I his drive is the beginning of the breach. The scene resembles 
the crisis between a pair of lovers when for the first time a kiss 
is refused. Soon the hyenas gather round; it is easy to fan the 
flames of the master’s anger. Did not the old man malevolently 
compel the emperor to tolerate sharp official reproaches of his 
parents when, recently, Crown Prince Frederick’s war diary had 
been published without permission? Bismarck wanted to dispel 
the legend of a liberal Hohenzollern (which the wording of this 
diary tended to encourage), while he did not wish that in the 
forthcoming elections the democrats should have a chance of ap¬ 
pealing to the memory of the late emperor. Thereupon the “ dis¬ 
gruntled Junkers ” raised their heads once more, endeavouring to 
break up the coalition, and therewith to make an end of Bis¬ 
marck s power. The ehaneellor, as in the seventies, takes up the 
cudgels for reasons of State, attacks the “ Kreuzzeitung ” in the 
Heiehsanzeiger ”, and fails to sec what Lucius sees clearly 
enough, that, such tactics are more dangerous now than of yore, 
“ tor the reason that Bismarck has nothing like the influence 
with the young monarch that he had with the old one.” 

Besides, the German machine is creaking loudly as it works. 
There is a miners' strike, and the emperor wants to treat, it ideal¬ 
istically whereas the ehaneellor wants to fight, it with hlood and 
iron. Once more misunderstanding the meaning and the coercive 
force of the socialist movement, Bismarck puts himself in the 
wrong before the tribunal of history. Just as he had turned to 
account the attempt on Emperor William I.’s life, so, now, he 
wants to turn this strike to account against the lteds, to use it 
for electoral purposes. But the emperor, “ unexpectedly, spurs 
clinking ”, turns up at the meeting of the cabinet, declares that 
the mmeowners are to blame, says that he has ordered them to 
pay better wages, failing which he will withdraw his soldiers. 
We see that the young man <heads the revolution, and wishes to 
avert it by reforms; the old man wants the revolutionists to show 
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themselves, so that he can shoot them down. Still, to the outward 
world, emperor and minister behave as if they were agreed. The 
emperor’s new-fangled notions, right in principle, though not 
capable of application all in a moment or in such a way, have 
been derived from some of his courtiers, who flatter him by as* 
signing to him the role of the roi des gueux. His advisers are: 
Hinzpeter, his tutor, whom, when he is conversing with Bismarck, 
he cannot extol sufficiently, although at a later date in his own 
memoirs he has little good to say of the man; Douglas, a specu¬ 
lator in mining shares, a wealthy and amusing fellow, bursting 
with figures, soon to be made a count; Von Heyden, painter, and 
director of mining companies, who paints an elderly workman 
from the eastern quarter of Berlin as a prophet, and is told about 
the sufferings of the poor by his model. 

Now, something happens which has never happened before in 
Bismarck’s life. He underestimates the strength of the foe and 
overestimates the security of his own position. He, who has just 
taken on a fight against a whole class, leaves a handful of court¬ 
iers to do exactly as they please. From May 1889 to January 
1890, with only a brief interval, he lives at Friedrichsruh, and is 
not even put on his guard by the emperor’s repeated exhortations 
that he should stay where he is and recover his health. An elderly 
husband who has married a young wife may not always bo able 
to participate in the lady’s amusements, but if he be a wise man 
he will share in them as much as he can. Here, however, we see one 
with a profound knowledge of mankind leaving bis wife (as it 
were) free to enjoy the company of young and vigorous admir¬ 
ers, without realising how readily they can seduce her. Keif- 
reliance and contempt for his fellows combine to strike Bismarck 
with blindness. 

Yet he has warnings enough. He has only to read bis news¬ 
papers at Friedrichsruh. All the parties are against him. u A sort 
of paralysis has overtaken public life,” writes one newspaper. 

Everything is going awry,” is “ Germania’s ” beading to an 
article. The « Kreuzzeitung ” writes maliciously, while the liberal 
journals are exultant, about the emperor’s plans for social re- 
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form* The socialists, as always, have their knives into the chan¬ 
cellor. Vet he is surprised when the tsar asks him whether he 
intends lo remain in office. When Bdtticher warns him that his 
continued absence is dangerous, he rejoins indifferently: “ In view 
of my record and my position, there is no risk that the emperor 
will dismiss me. 11 He is like Danton, who answered every warning 
with the words: ** They ’ll never dare! ** 

Yet his critical faculties are awake, as always. He complains 
that the emperor does not lead a properly ordered life, 44 so that 
the ministers of State often have to snatch at odd moments in 
which to make the most important proposals, and cannot even 
then hi* sure of commanding the necessary attention**’’ A com¬ 
munication made by William to the u VolkszeiUmg”, Bismarck 
ascribes to 44 hereditary predisposition to insanity**; and it is 
true that at this time the Russian envoy reports that there are 
gossipping enquiries whether the emperor is quite right in his 
head. 

Thu emperor has put a pledge in the old man*s hands, and 
Bismarck at the close of his career is presented with a dog as sym¬ 
bol of the conflict. w A hideous black eitr f with gigantic head* 
w atery eyes, a whened chest, and no breed at alb** The beast is a 
gift from the emperor, and lives now with the prince* Bismarck 
says: u This comes of being a king’s servant: 1, have had to hand 
my beautiful Tyras over to the care of the gamekeeper in order 
hi keep this cur. Of course I might have the brute poisoned, but 
he has such faithful eyes that I can’t make up my mind to it**’ 
Bismarck, already on the edge of dismissal, leaves his master un~ 
watched in tin* capital, and away there in the forest at Pried- 
riehsruh has to tolerate the company of the dog this master has 
sent him* The companion of his days, 14 the dearest companion 
in the world**, no longer greets him in the morning as for years 
past* The gamekeeper lias to keep Tyras chained up, lest he 
should break loose, run home, and slay the Imperial interloper. 
When Bismarck walks or rules, he is accompanied by a strange 
ami hideous creature. When he sits at the fireside, the beast lays 
a shapeless head upon his knee and woods to he petted. This h 
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what comes of being a king’s servant, he says ironically, and yet 
puts up with it. 

We almost feel as if he must have prided himself upon his ir- 
replacability. In December, he said to his lady friend: “ I find 
the emperor a most accommodating master. He has never yet 
ventured to act against me in any political matters. ... If I 
were a younger man, and could be always near him, I should bo 
able to twist him round my finger. . . . One may dissolve the 
Reichstag three times over, but in the end one must break the 
pitchers. Such questions as this of the social democracy cannot 
be solved without a baptism of blood; nor can the German prob 
lem either. And since our young ruler is loath to use force, . . 

He does not complete the sentence, but has written enough to 
show how completely he misunderstands William. 




At length, on January 23, 1890, Bismarck is summoned bv 
telegram to Berlin. Next day there is to be a crown council to 
discuss the social problem. He travels on a Friday, which in* 
avoids doing as a rule, is very tired when he reaches the capital, 
holds a meeting of the cabinet, and proposes that they shall wait 
and see what the emperor wants. Thereupon Botticher rises. For 
ten years he has been Bismarck’s confidant, and a family friend. 
Now, among all the ministers, he is the emperor’s favourite. 
Bismarck has only become suspicious of him recently. Botticher 
says it will be well for the cabinet to give directions, so that some- 
mg may be done. Only a little while before, Botticher had 
assure e prince that the emperor had definite intentions to 
institute social reforms. He and Bismarck had Been sitting at 
nednehsruh over their wine. Now Botticher repeats the state* 

AlW^T kS C ° leagUeS) and somethin g unexpected happens. 
All the others agree with him. 

V.1* n' Me T“> SUCh " hM *«■> for 

SXmtT. ““ ,0lWr8 ' ’'*•>' *"•!»* Hi. 

* * bs “ ce - h *’ e H>an*d *o follow another Iraul H„m 
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Realising how he has neglected his opportunities, he wrath- 
fxillj takes the ministers to task, complains that they have been 
^ioing their work badly, and then, in the expectation of a chorus 
°f objections, talks of resigning. The answer is a general silence. 
r -C l lie sitting comes to an end 66 amid a general feeling of tension. 55 
^Bismarck goes to wait upon the emperor, whom he has not seen 
s ince their parting after the before-mentioned drive. 66 1 want to 
Repeal the present Anti-socialist Law, for I need stronger meas- 
says the old statesman, and the young emperor is alarmed. 
-A-gain a crown council is held. The emperor announces his inten¬ 
sion to have labour-protection laws passed. His dream is to avert 
SL*.e threatening revolt, to summon a congress, to address his 
[People “ in inspired language 55 on his birthday. 

Lucius writes: “We sat there with growing astonishment, won¬ 
dering who had blown these ideas into his mind. 55 The emperor is 
already naming his advisers; they are the three men previously 
xxientioned. Then Botticher has to read the memorial aloud. Bis- 
**ia,rck is the first who is asked to give an opinion. With assumed 
quietude, he advises postponement, says that if the emperor 
carries out his plan it will have a bad effect upon the elections, 
for the possessing classes will be annoyed, while the workers will 
Lie encouraged. The emperor makes a civil answer. He says that 
His main desire is that the Anti-socialist Law shall be rendered 
milder, and he adds that loyal advisers have urged this course 
upon him. Thereupon Bismarck growls out: “ I cannot prove 
"that Your Majesty’s yielding policy will have disastrous conse¬ 
quences, but the experience of many years leads me to feel sure 
“that it will. If we give ground now, we shall not subsequently be 
able to dissolve the Reichstag, and shall have to await more 
serious happenings. If the law remains unsettled, there will be a 
vacuum, and then collisions may ensue! 55 

The emperor, irritably: “ Unless extreme necessity arises, I 
shall avert such catastrophes, instead of staining the first year 
of my reign with the blood of my subjects! 55 

[Bismarck : 66 That would be the fault of the revolutionists; mat¬ 
ters will not be settled without bloodshed. That would be a capitu- 
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Amle to Hotth'k r 

lation! It is my duty) in virtu*' of tnv e\penciwv of t!*> te r*;,v? t 
to advise against tlu* emirs** you prop**tb** <ta‘, t .*f mt 
entry into the government, tin* royal fewer 5'*•< t-eu A- *-«.:* 
increasing. . . . This voluntary ret mi♦ would !■»• t?», I*; ^ ivp 
in the direction of parliamentary gnieruu.-eut, «TH. .f,» t* 
convenient for the moment hut would prove *l-s<r, ( v ;*<«<» n; *; ,■ --r.4. 
If Your Majesty is unable to accept my a.hi do n In>*» 
whether I can remain in otflee.” 

The emperor, aside to But tidier: “That would e*o- tn » 
quandary.” This eonticleutial utterance tie! rot * *W ri„- y«o;-.*r 
and BStticher have entemi into an mtinmev a-yuu it thou vu. *, 

Thereupon, all the others are asked to git, u r*i-H-o-m,, 
They feel that a breach is imminent; y* t ito* i>tv of thv», vim-i 
openly to take the emjieror’s side. Here, ulrn H> t ?,»*•• !» - n •, - 
in the midst of the duel, Bismarck*« «n!!i>»ud :•> -.‘T 
enough to ensure that, formally '•peaking, Jl. <• > At hd '.m 
view. But he sees that they are in a panic, TJ, * . --m..* n vn 
convince him that he no longer really inthi, n* to 5:.-*)*, >t | w 

may still outwardly control them. 

lortihed by the news of this dispute, the eoisi'-s t,,*?.tie , $•■< ,, 
next day, carry out Bismarck’s ib-igu hv »b, 

everlasting Anti-socialist I**-, thus destroying b> bo,. »*,, 
tions the coalition by which be had b-> n •iupo.-o h .) f M ,> *u ; 
years, and depriving him of hit imijonH, The d *, tie 

emperor shakes his fist, at the mini der fur war, v**,",ng 1 *' % „.u * fl . 
no longer my ministers, but the inuu'.bi* uf Pmn* iBun-u* 
You all looked as if you had I*.,. wiu H .„. - u. y,M L, 
chair in front of my door!” At t}«, , tl5u , * 

broken man, is lying on the sofa in a dt> g ^kr, It v* .jf, 
the chief Of the imperial chance!!, n : "Tin ,, 

estranged from me, and IUMh to md* fdh«» * a* il-ngu* %{, 
colleagues have desert cil me.” Only fo, |ijf 
a prompt resignation, and *«>» J„ ,i fund “M- Mbrr , 
longer strike his old sledge hammer bl,*»,.*» 

It ;« tn,,. N„W „l ... (l ..... , .. 

the end, «*.l„t„. 
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"f'T' U Z Uml ; " H ' h V,U,|UhHm “« impossible. It seems to him 
,h:l -Jrrjllim* upon the elections, which he simultane- 

»uidy long, for amldr-nd*. The day after the sitting already 
d.M,uh,d, he I«rt. ItN astomdatl colleagues amiably and in a 

«■?"* “A monarch's eapric'cs are like 
. tn tie- « eat her. p llh up !U1 um bretla, Hn( , ts ^ ^ 

hl \ m * * * 1 *l«e ..or the .son of his fore- 

* ‘* { *h nvA «nv ..‘Vivign, though I deplore hi,s attitude. We can¬ 

on! t»‘,v!ate the toroudion of a camarilla. ... I think we shall 
! < rn- t,. i‘t%r He retire, from the post of minister for 00m- 

h “ "»*' ,,f H "' * favourites appoints to the 

vacant otlic; eonnni-doiis Bbtfieher to draft the desired decrees; 
announce that he w.il content himself with being minister 
tor rtHatror with the imperial ehaneellorship. On the 

»'CJ,teOhdav, th»-rc i, a ... with protestations 

**f I!!'!!'!,] ritivtii, 

In S.tuu.uv, howev.-r, during a month of tensions and in- 
ht.oe-v, tie- old nun*, mo.-d change«. Hr lets himself go once 
s ' ! " 3 ' hi, culhag.ns against the social decrees; 

and I* M-'H-cSe-i eia!,.-, tie- courtier’s oiijection that an adverse 

• :,-j;,nn t* u! d> He- emperor, Bismarck attacks him at the 

- tHng of the -aung: ** ft seem* to me akin to treason 

who «i- ,,'MontiS. j/cm-it.fi *„■*• tit* ir sovereign on the verge of 
rtd,,},<»ng a mil! it- dangerous to the State and do not openly 
iiijce-ii thrtv di n»o», » » , It our only business were to carry 
<ttd *h, eiuperor* t wtil, eight nihordinati", might just, a* well take 
He phtn 1 of the yri-n nl mint .ter* ” hi the etui, iitiwev •!*, the 
dn-jees are Hood; hut Hhen, at «» audience, Bismarck wishes to 
enutd S.h. »tape* Ml N mood, saving, “I «m afraid that I am in 
\ wav ”, William no longer contradicts, hut remains 

s.bnS. fn.n tf,}*, j., not a strong enough hint to Bismarck! 
it* frsi;*hsr,H endeavour* to male hi* colleagues voice protests. 
HJit-n to- announcr, he, iutrutiou of resigning some of his offices, 
•int, too, are *ole»it, SuhiMpniitly Bismarck says to his son: 
" d'hev »5I dim « dn p hi< nth of relief at the thought of being 
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Finding that his colleagues are thus delighted at the idea of 
seeing the last of him, Bismarck (as he hmurif tell 4 u<) th ibaOh 
makes up his mind to hold on to his oilier,s after all This enragri 
the emperor, who has already begun to hope, and now tie re »ti, . 
a contest to settle whether the emperor or the ebuu-rl’or ha. the 
most staying power. Both of them fee! that the pout ion ha * 
become impossible, but each wishes to make Urn other rcjmimbh* 
for the rupture. The emperor does not venture to drums.. tie. 
marck, and Bismarck will not go until he t- locked out. H> wwuM 
prefer to remain at his post. At any rate lie will fed msf-.e « 

easy for his master by a voluntary resignation, Thus h* 
staying and going, they come to hate one another, hi* hod. uol 
and wife in an uneasy marriage, when on*- party loin-, for « *.•;> i 
ration and the other dreads it, while wither d.m » to t d. m 
decisive step. 

Bismarck is not in search of either line ge.tore , or ag.?» andr..- 
ment. Stubborn as usual, what he want* i • a tight. N tbs * 
time, victory is out of the question, alt he hnp<-< to “vt fe¬ 
moral defeat of his adversary. Filled with hate and jr-vhe st,, 
insists upon the utmost tittle of his right .; it in n rage !*> . -»n ** 
the under-secretary has issued Hie invitiiiiint. to th. .■<•,«...* o? 
State, instead of laying them before him for sigmHujr ; 
the crooked paths along which his enemies are wall,mg , s.» u* ■> m 
trigues where they do not exist; regards \ ieturiu a . tSi< w.ss\ - »f 
Hinzpeter’s inspiration. “ Hinzpeter is tSie revolver who h Vie. 
toria, a much abler person, loads, mid then uses as a w> f<* 

influence the emperor.” At the same time to* bumilmtf kue if in 
unexampled fashion. He goes to visit Victoria, complain* to hi, 
saying that he is no longer suited to the time*: wait-, vain*., 1>,i 
her to contradict him, and, when she asks what she c«» do f.<i h;m, 
rejoins: “I want nothing more than a little *tvnn.,»!?o, ’* Is tf.sv 
utterance were all that had come down to its nut of tfo h/it>uv 
of these days, we should recognise in it the dread *#f an old man 
from whose mouth the bread of life is Ijeing snatched 

Yet, at times even now, tin* veteran realist is at.fr tllv ta 
contemplate the whole. During these February day. h* ha* hs« 
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iViHttm Bill drafted. He take* Hu- opportunity of toiling nil the 
virion-* o»vov* home truths, knowing that, they will incorporate 
th. n* in their report», and will ascribe flu* trouble to the court and 
to th.- ontjii rot* though in- is *tdl trying to regain Wiiliam’H 
confidence. “ In the end,” Bismarck says to the Saxon envoy, 
“ the « »uju ror asks soon* casual ollicer of Hussars how the .social 
problem is to In. solved, mid then wants to make me accept this 
frilow s opinion. ... 11* 1 has an it eh for hodily and mental 
hurrah shouting, hut is not popular among the possessing classes, 
wh:,-S» have l«« n estranged hv his espousing the cause of the work¬ 
ing I think the day will soon come when even the army 

ttd! no longer he ten if worthy, and then Herman v’s fate will he 
'i.-aied,** Thus during these weeks of vaeillation does his mind 
tlj.-h.r lu twe. a the great amt tin .mail. 

The et, chons di cub* the ii.ue, While the garrison, railed out. 
hy tin* war lord, i, b> ing mar .bulbil with much noise on the 
T»mj.eJ|,„fer I’lain, the workers’ hut lulions are silently marching 
tn tie electoi ul ui iii. To day tle-y are taking revs uge for a decade 
ok al lot 1 u v r.pi. .iwh, I,:, hkneeld*'. recent prophecy eomes true: 
" What have you gaund after t h w » years? , . , At the Baris 
t'ojtgivss every tui*’ tv. ogni » d the (Inman social democracy as 
tic at rung*' 4 iu:d the t».-it organic*! in tin* world. You wanted to 
strangle u-i, and you have it lengthened u 1 . , . , What would 
tii niivnv he without it 1 worker 1 ? , , , A new idea has come into 
tlir world, a new revolution, ... If yon run counter to the spirit 
of the tune, a catastrophe is inevitable! " 

T*< day tiie Soria! Ih-morrutie Baity has trebled its numbers, 
mid tfie U. d m'n hair increased from one and a half millions to 
seven millions, The total majority of votes against Bismarck ia 
heir and a half millions. 

The ehancellot* uiav have good reason for Ids belief that, the 
emperor’s muddle headed decrees have contributed to this elec¬ 
toral rover if ; none the Jess, he is certainly wrong in his conten¬ 
tion that hut for then* the results would have been the same as 
fine yean earlier. Still his hopes rise, He foresees a renewal of 
the st niggle; hts Weakness partes off; he girds Up his loins, for in 
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his view the State is in danger; he furbishes up his old weapon.; 
a strengthening of the Anti-Socialist Law am! high army estimate., 
will save the situation. “ If the worst happens,” he >a\ , to the 
emperor, “we must summon the federated princes to Berlin, and 
restrict the suffrage. The masses, excited by strikes and In Ha- 
issue of the elections, would not take this quietly. JVrhups there 
would be revolts. That would be the moment in which «.• enidd 
best fight matters out with the social democracy. , . . Kue.v 
is still possible. I myself have sufficient strength and credit left. 
Later it will be impossible. No surrender! ” 

Thus speaks the old warrior, .fust as thirty year; before, ao 
now, he wants to hew down the spirit of the time. The younger 
man, who no more than Bismarck is a friend of the people, but 
who is “loath to use force' 1 , rejoins: You are giving mb is * 
which a young ruler cannot possibly accept 1 ” 

Bismarck: “We and they will inevitably conn- In blows, ,,» tlo- 
sooner the better! You will never lie able to kill social democrat-*, 
by a policy of reform; some day or other you will be comprlh-d 
to kill it with bullets.” 

Thus does Bismarck push matters to an extremity. So s.vniv 
does he feel his position to be, that he one** more f» n<brt hit 
resignation, thus making things easier for the imp* i or. Bo* 
William is dreaming of the additional eighty thousand soldier* 
whom the chancellor has promised to win for him from tin- H.-icb 
stag. He therefore grips Bismarck's ha ml, and theatrically r* 
peats the chancellor’s words: 44 No surrender! ” 

Bismarck is flushed by this victory when be goes to the sitting 
of the council. He says: “The emperor i« ready to fight, and I 
can therefore remain at his side!” All im learns look at him in 
anxious silence. I'or his part, exultant, he grips tie* reins mm,- 
tightly, and is determined to keep his colleagues away from tL. 
emperor. He reminds them of a cabinet ord-r of old date, «h.vh 
forbids the ministers who are heads of departments to «u»> > into 
irect communication with the king, 'ribs reminder rmiir a !m*i 
ate. Long since, they have put their heads together: the ministers, 
e courtiers, the army chiefs, the conservative leader o One ,*n>| 
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William Repudiate# Ilk Pledge 

»!l they iiHittn* the emperor that Bismarck is responsible for the 
f ot'f at the polls. Without a moment’s hesitation, William repu¬ 
diate* his pledge of no surrender, and, at a public banquet, 
utter* the threat: “ I shall crush those who hinder me in my 
work! ” This was the threat written by the prince in his youthful 
letter to Biiuiarck. ihittieher’s star is in the ascendant, and when 
Bi.mnrek complains of Bbttioher to the emperor, the same evening 
the emperor tie .to** upon Buttieher the order of the Black Eagle, 
the same distinction which Bismarck had received many years 
before, for his success in the Schleswig-Holstein affair. Now, 
when the chancellor hears the news of Biittieher’s advancement, 
he is content, to my % quoting Schiller's ir<i//r«»h'i/»'s Tad; 
•* You \v g,*t voor wav, (tetavio ! ” 

Ills main d.urc, now, is to regain a majority in the Reichstag. 
The ancient rock of the royal power serins to he quaking beneath 
hii f>.and he is hmking round for a new and tinner standing 
ground. 


IV 

To win a majority in the Reichstag, to placate the emperor, and 
With the aid of the iihtmrv power of this long-despised parliament, 
sums to him the last expedient. With a majority, he will he able 
to give the emperor eighty thousand soldiers, and he is right, in 
ti, her mg that no one el a* can do this, Did not. his hostile fellow 
Junkets wtih to betray him with the Centre? Were there not in¬ 
trigues afoot with Windtburst, months before the elections, in 
order to undermine his position? W’hat if he were to forestall 
them? Arise out of the underworld, enemy and conspirator! Jews 
and demit » are of the same kidney; a chat with Bleichrbder; a 
hint to Wiudthorst, fat us sit down together and talk business as 
in the old days. 

There sits little Windthor-d. For the first time in ten years he 
ran formulate his demands again. He had done so once befote, 
but at that time the chancellor thought the price too high. 
Today, Bismarck, in the utmo-.t need, will certainly come to 
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terms. Windthorst links for the repeal of the vuunt jwt* of tW 
Anti-Jesuit Law, and that the teaching of I’hrMwnity I* 

introduced into the public elementary school*. Matter. are d«* 
cussed for a long time. Again and again, Histmm-k gives mgiH of 
fatigue, talks of failing health. Wiiuithov,! known better than 
any one else that, though Bismarck has oiuu.vd the phru**r f*.e 
thirty years, it may now at any moment become true. The Latin* 
lie is alarmed at the rising of the ILd tide. He thmkv that non.- 
but the old wizard can check the advancing flood, {h ue- an tmm 
cal situation, in which Windthorst implores IL-unui'c', to maun in 
office! When, for a decade or more, each hat ti»-» n wiJong for tie- 
other’s death, or at least for the ntlw r‘s r* hi .orient, uc;v, wh*.'« 
Bismarck’s retirement is imminent, Wmdfbu *t t„ g . Snot »o ,v»uu-,n 
in the saddle. Matters are still left uu-Mbd alert Windthorst 
leaves, but that, evening he says to a friend' ’* I bate o.,,t «*„!.»• 
away from a great man's political deathbed,” 

The great man wants to go on livsn.;, ib now -.ntum-mi tie- 
leader of the conservatives, to see what tied party «;!1 d. maud. 
But the Junkers get. together, the agrarian> and Mo- 
Within a few hours they have learned of It: Sat*' it i r'«i, 

Once more they close their milks ugain.t Ho . nd oi'fdn.o* of tbe,- r 
class, and decline to do with and under him that who h tbv have 
thought to do without him and again .t him. die y hhtoMv refno- 
to conic to the chuneettor, and a day later jeihlb !y nnn*<»i.*;*■<• th„-»r 
refusal to Windthorst, so that the ejup, ror ton Irani olHeialh 
what is the only condition on which the piHtr, of the throe- »>U 
support him. At the same time, ('mint. Limburg Shrunk go. to 
BSttichcr, and places himself at the latter*, dopmaf m H,kr to 
bring the party and the government mto touch, 11*. add* ; *• It ,, 
no,longer possible to negotiate with I’rntce BioomA,” 

The veteran has now to face the go,goo’s lead, Thun,- 
he has despised are setting thru,selves up agam,* Jam. Tb- 
bers of his own class, instead of rallying round him o bmlvguasd, 
are,metaphorically speaking, his dny<rv. While J.ll m high nth-, . 
the dictator is shamefully defeated by the tm-n.I.-t.. of hi, „w n 
order. This is a dagger-thru-d in bu h-at-t. Wk-ti *TJ *»».- ah *wUm 
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i»« Bismarck, tin* only group to stand by him is his old enemy, 
tlo* l t ntiv Party. Germany is taking vengeance on him for his 
dictatorship, ,, paying him out for his greatness. 

I hu-f «lo resolute hands on one side and the other annul tane* 
oudy lop otf lit*- hfitnelies of the giant oak. There is no one, now, 
to *>hoot oft the withered tree top in order to deceive the harsh 
forester! 

'lltt*. forester, tin* young emperor, has ati easy task to perform. 
I*W days he has I men steeling itis courage hy retuling the articles 
ill nil the newspapers, and tty interviews with ministers and 
court irt -i. In the end, he has given his resolution an added impetus 
by pernmdtng hiuoHf that he is passionately enraged with the 
Centre Cat ty, and specially with the leader of that party. At 
length h«- ventures on the decisive step, and sends to inform the 
rhatn-fUor of an intended visit. As ehuuee would have it, the mis 
->ive i; not «<p< n> tl that evening, anti next morning old Bismarck, 
called hifotv mne oVhtek, has to meet his master at an untimely 
moment and without warning. William realises that his great, hour 
has come. He remains landing throughout the conversation, so 
that itsomtrck, who it alwuv t tired in the early morning, cannot, 
sit down either. Ait* r a few preliminary words, the emperor asks 
him whether he has not rebuffed VViudt burst, In actual fact, by 
the euip. i-oi’N orders the chancellery has for weeks past been 
elo'ti ly watched hy the police, and he knows perfectly well who has 
vented the chancellor. 'I'hen the emperor says that the chancellor 
should consult him before interviewing important people like 
Windthor d. 

Then upon Bismarck’* anger hursts forth. He fiercely explains 
the nature of a prime minister’s duties, the limitations of the 
king’s prerogative., the unseemliness of such a control m the 
emperor sagge d i, a rout rot to which he, Bismarck, cannot submit. 

” Not men if yonr sovereign should command you?” 

“ Not ev« n then, Your Majesty.” Never has Bismarck, who hail 
« »,een three kings naked ”, heard this word ” command ” from the 
bp* of nnv of hr* ma dej s though in official decree* it was still 
n««i in accordance with ancient custom. As a young envoy, in the 
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Schonhausen days, Bismarck had told tin* first king !(«• .■served 
that he must bo “ requested ”, not “ordered ", to go ft* \ ioiin*t. 
Even the angriest of the many angry letters which, during twenty 
six years, William T. wrote to his minister, show * a noteworthy 
restraint of tone. That was the groat, though turn ritIon, roods - 
tion on which alone a man horn to command won!,! eon n ot to 
serve. Bismarck’s whole career would have been impossible if, he* 
neath all the flourishes of devotion, there had hem a relationship 
between him and his king differing from that customary between 
two men of honour and of equal rank. Now, in fan* of tins strident 
question, the whole structure collapsed, amt there wo. euU one 
nobleman facing another. The tensions of the formidable moment 
robbed William of his carefully prepared courage, and they scent 
to have deprived Bismarck of his self-|«e*->*•%don for «»•»< ral 
minutes. While the emperor, muttering evensaid that of 
course he had really been thinking of widles and not of roo wands, 
that surely the chancellor could md d» »itv to introduce >m .-St e»>« 
fusion into the mind of the people, Bismarck angrily » vei.»$w» d; 
“That’s just it.! Such confusion prevails throughout Me* corn** t v 
that no one can be certain any longer what the emperor *■* a umng 
at with his policy!” 

The young emperor, alarmed, and not ucrmt»mn*d to a hunt 
to-hand fight of this character, is for the time being none tranquil 
than the old statesman. He .speak* of reducing the demand for it ft 
increase in the army, so that, it may he possible to route to term* 
with the new Reichstag, hoping that this proposal to retscat will 
give the old warrior a fresh occasion for repressing anger and for 
tendering his resignation. But Bismarck leu now recovered to* 
composure, sees that a trap has been set for him, and one** more 
declares that he would he willing to resign if tie- emperor doot?4 
wish it. Thus each tries to throw all the otiu. on the o*h.u\ It*- 
neath the surface of the animated dialogue, the stunin of thi» 
last struggle for power are ragtag, almost silently, 'Hi*- emperor 
begins at the other end: 

“ I have no longer any oral reports front utv ministers I »»« 
told you have forbidden them to report tit we without vottr 
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consent, hosing these mst meltons upon obsolete and forgotten 
onlimiuces.” 

Hi iimirek. growing ever calmer, explains that he has acted on 
the cabinet order of the year IH.V2, that the king, after matters 
have hern litHctMwil between himself and the premier, is always 
entitled to decide agaitid. the latter, and in favour of the head of 
department. This ordinance, suvs Hihimuvk, is indispensable. 

U every iicmm t«i {Hiwrr thru bnrmt? The emperor attacks 
fr«!tt ii third side, Now in* approaches the old man m the tone of a 
rnniit prince, saying he uauU In }«- tiiiiiv fully informed about 
wlnil m gmitg mh that tin 4 ehamvlior should consult him before 
important dmdttity Ihnn tin* emperor know so tittle id the man 
with itlioiti tu* L dealing? ilioiiiirok bluntly refuses to <lo anything 
of I tic Unth Silica Iht* roiyf iluftttii h on his side, ho appeals to 
the citii # fifiilioin Hr \pmly of Ids *vhdi<mddpa with William L f 
mid .my 4 tncoibrnfly : ^ Ily the Hum 1 come to Your Majesty* my 
dnddoiH mod already have linii lain nT 

A rocky oih ; 4, mid no haven! lb- holds power In Ids strong 
tmnd’u nnd will not ibid a jot! You will remain a shadow prince 
as long to* rule < i 

Tin* tiltf man ii rnd odidird with rejecting the demands of ids 

unruly master, Now to* wi dm to mortify the emperor* to take 
vengeance for I hr iifTronti of remit day 4* to plant an arrow In 
his ciwwy N heart! din re hi n portfolio on the table* He need 

nirnly oprtt it* unit it. wilt play the part of FandoraN box* Irrele¬ 
vantly, lie limn the cunvrreititrn to the matter of tin* proposed 
Wot to the tana Hikes n paper mil of the portfolio* and* glancing 

don n at it, my hi 

14 There aiv good mnaio against surh a journey* A report him 
rmiuitSy route to finnd from London, 'The lunfmvmdor writes con- 
rerning nmm* tr**v unfavourable momi * about Your Majesty 
which fltr Lmr F said to tone made m private,** With the How 

givifttfe of an accompli dteil actor, lie hold* up the paper* The 

Htipenir tbtr^ }iL lips, Hindi he ah»w the white feather? * 4 Flense 
mol it to me 1 ** 

Meptir4ojihrle’i feigns alarm: 4t fwpovdhle! 1 really could not 
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venture to do that.” Temptingly he holds the document In fit ; 
hands. The emperor trembles; he must not play the wv?iUmg> 
“Give it to me!” He snatches the paper from Bismarck** hand, 
reads it, turns red and pale by turns. Then he makes as if to h-sm 
without a word. Among the tsar’s reported utterance* concrrmn ,f 
himself, he has read: “ II est fou. C'Yst un garyon mn! eleve f '* J{ t - 
feels as if he had been whipped, and by Bismarck even more than 
by the tsar. First he has been treateil like a schoolboy, amt 
insulted. After such an affront, can he possibly offer IB-omtvk 
hrs hand? He does so perfunctorily, when he has already lurm-*! 
to depart after taking his helmet into his right hand, juicily 
downstairs, out of this house, into Isis carriage, hack to hi. 
friends! The heavy tread of the old man sound* behind him, «» 
Bismarck makes his way to the house door am! hows farewell to 
the emperor. 

Bismarck’s conduct at this interview was unprecedented. The 
rebel who fifty years earlier had maliciously mocked at m»hb . ami 
princes has risen to the surface in him once mot e. To d u h* ho > 
chastised the king. So shrewdly has he gone to work, that |o h *, 
expressed his own opinion through the month of a thin! p» j o.u, 

an f-i I S!., k * Pt bftCk CWn tlmt judgment of the t ;;t! , 

until William extorts it from him. He could not pov.ibly r- fu « to 

give ij) the paper when the emperor snatched it from him ! V\ h v 
was William so foolish as to snatch it when he had been waned ■< 

A man may have fair hair and blue eyes ami y« t he a, fate »»■, lt 
Carthaginian! ” 


rmn CXt n* 7 ’ tw °, ok * mcn * n & lighted room are iimumue 

the P oth 0nC ° f A tlK ' m tak ‘‘ S md ut ‘ «»•! port fob. "4 j 

the other reads superscriptions and arranger the emetop, tll 

piles. The two are Bismarck and Busch. ** I want »,> .... 

iZ°zXZr ha]l h t m< ** 1 ■*•• 

^ already packing up. I want to send my paper* aw«» at 
f ° r lf they 8tay h€re J«nger, an embargo will he put on 
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Hit-rn. . , . It is only u matter of three days or so, three weeks 
perhaps, hut l am certainly going. The position has become im¬ 
possible, . . . The only question is how I can get my papers 
away stiffly, IVrhnps they could he sent to your house; hut 

how?” 

** I emdd take them away in small parcels. Your Highness, and 
hand them over to Helm.” 

•* Who v, Helm" “ 

“ Thoroughly trustworthy. 1 ’ 

Hr I might send them to Hehonhnusen, and you could fetch 
them from there, (let the most important ones copied, and keep 
the copies till further lint tee. , , , Here are my letters to Em¬ 
peror William. Here is the tetter of introduction Frederick Wil¬ 
liam gave me when I went to Vienna, How old are you, by the 
way i ” 

4 * Hint v nine.’* 

Oh, well, wh* n I ant eighty, I shall still he able to enjoy myself 
in the country." 

Two day« later, Busch brings the copies, “Take them hack 
with you,” mV-* Bismarck, ** No, better not after all. What if they 
wot* h you coming ami going with a big envelope? Look here, this 
will he the he-.t luv," They diqmse of tin* papers in a box among 
«ouo* maps, w here they are likely to remain unnoticed. 

Thus dues |ti imarek quit the house from which for twenty-eight, 
years he ha i ruled the country, the house from which he has 
created an empire. He leaves it like a conspirator hemmed in by 
enemies. Before he goes, lo- finds a secure hiding place for his last; 
treasure, the papers out of which, in his exile, he will make missiles 
to hurl against his enemies. In the oltiee of which he has been the 
chief for so long, there is not om* person whom he can trust, not. 
one to whom he *lares hand over his property for wife keeping! 
For the first time after decades, the thought of Sehonhnuseo 
crops up in Ids mind ns a hiding place which will he wife from 
sp.» <i, since even Eriedricleiruh cannot he depended upon. That, i» 
tlie use to which he can put his old home. He •itmtmons a journal* 
ist, a man who has hern able to wring information from him urea- 
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sionally (because Busch was influent ini enough to «tn llbmurek 
ham). The two old nu*n pass these invaluable envelopes to and 
fro. Busch fancies they will he useful to him when he comes to 
write his own memoirs; the other, mayhe, reiuemlwrs the fate of 
Arnim, imprisoned (at Bismarck’s instigation) for the ivfu-.al to 
give up State papers. 

Into this region of furtive handclasps, a resplendent genera!, 
the head of the military cabinet, now makes his way, to nd a plain 
question. He says that, he is commissioned by the emperor to 
enquire how soon the cabinet order issued by the late lain, nt-d 
king Frederick William IV. in the year IHiW is to be rescinded, 
Bismarck bluntly replies that the order is to remain in force. In 
this way he wants to compel tin- emperor to dismiss him. 

Next morning, (’mint Paul Shuvaloff call., lb* has com.- tod 
foot from St. Petersburg, as the tsar’s plenipotentiary, lb »• 
empowered to renew the Russian treaty, and for tiv ve in ts; 
stead of for only three. During the whole of the Sad %,-m\ Its. 
march’s policy has been directed towards this end. The extant 
treaty was to expire in June, the safety of the empire d<p*u:d*d 
upon reinsurance in the Mast, the young emperor had mm 

over to the renewal of the treaty. The tsar, who fully understood 
all that was involved, had written upon a State doemmod » 
marginal note to the effect that. “ for Bismarck our entente cm 
stitutes a sort of guarantee that there is no written under Jat.d 
ing between us and France, and that. U extremely important for 
Germany.” Now Bismarck can only shrug his shoulders, and b U 
the alarmed Russian plenipotentiary that the rumour', of h,* 
impending retirement are true. Shuvaloff, he say., mud settle 
matters with the successor to the rhunnlfordup, whoever that 
may he. Here we see the first and the mod. m-rum* of tin- r. -.up* 
of Bismarck’s fall. There is an interchange of telegram*, with St, 

I etersburg; Russia becomes uneasy about (human policy, t»> v 
that the trusty pilot is about, to he di*tuir.ed; the tmr refit ae* b* 
renew the treaty. 

That same morning, immediately after Shuvaloff had h ft t!,„ 
chancellery, General Hahnke returned with ,* eategori. >d d- .n vnd 
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from l !u* emperor that the old cabinet order should be rescinded. 
“ Otherwise,” - tin* general found it difficult to control his 
voice Ilia Majesty expects you instantly to tender your 
resignation, and wishes Your Highness to .attend personally at 
the palace this afternoon at two o'clock in order to take leave.” 

** H nttmdo casen!” were the words uttered by the State secre¬ 
tary in the Vatican after Kbniggrat/.. Bismarck's thoughts had 
n»d run along those lines. He will tell us later what, he thought 
about th** matter. Now he answers quietly: “ I am not well enough 
to have Hie house, I will write,” Ilahnke's imagination presents 
Hi .march to him as a revolutionist in a red cloud. He departs. 
Immediately afterwards, the prince is handed an unsealed memo¬ 
randum from th** emperor, which runs as follows: ** Reports ” 

11hey were those of one of the German consuls in Russia) “show 
clearly that the Russians are making strategical moves prepara¬ 
tory to war against ns. I greatly deplore that I have been kept 
mi ill informed about this matter. You ought long ere this to have 
drawn my attention to the terrible menace in that eju&rter! It is 
high tune to warn the Austrians ami to take defensive measures. 

. . . W ,** 

hi point of fact, the accusation was false. There was no such 
danger, The emperor's note was an art of personal vengeanee for 
the deadly humiliation inflicted upon William by Bismarck in the 
matter of that report of the tsar’s utterance rereived from the 
London embassy. Nothing could suit Bismarck better, at. this 
juncture, than the insulting letter sent to him open ami without 
superscription, His first step is to write repudiating the “ charge 
of treason.” The emperor refuses to accept the chancellor’s reply, 
and sends it hark without comment. Bismarck, however, is now in 
it position to explain his fall as the outcome of motives of world 
policy a field in which no party has hitherto opposed him. That 
afternoon he describes to the cabinet how the dispute hail taken 
rise, nml closes his speech with the great epilogue: 

" Notwithstanding the confidence I reposed in the Triple Alli¬ 
ance, I had never ceaud to recognise the possibility that this 
might fail us some day, because in Italy the monarchy is not 
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strong enough, and because the relationships between Italy awl 
Austria are threatened bv the irredentist*. » , , It ha*, therefore, 
always been my endeavour to avoid breaking down the bridge 
between ourselves and Russia. . . , Since I have confiden»v in f Ur* 
tsar’s friendly intentions, I cannot carry out Hi* M y>d v\ cons- 
mands in these respects. . . . As far a* labour prut* et mu 1<»w* 
are concerned, these are not, for me a cabinet «{u»-d ion. If I 
am no longer to have the leadership of foreign a {Tun, I nmd 
take my departure, ami I know that this will accord with the 
emperor’s wishes.” He adds that Inn health and hi* powers of work 
are unimpaired, and says that the only reason for hi* r* tn, m, nt 
is the will of a king who wants to take the mm of government 
into his own hands. 

He pauses once more. Will no one realise what it in«an» to !,wu* 
Bismarck as the chief helmsman of foreign affair* ' Will they toil 
unanimously declare their intention to reign, and ties* ot'ivm* 
pressure on the emperor? At lead in tin* way they might haw 
warned their young master, might have played a w-oF-v part on 
the stage of history; hut there came indium; iwtw thin a f»-w 
hesitating phrases. Only one of them, Maybach, otter*>! a mem., 
rable word: “The chancellor’s retirement will be a nation 4 
calamity; a disaster for Europe as well as for Herman), H *■ nos d 
prevent his retirement; we mud all go with lorn; I, at anv ra*>, 
shall do so.” For a moment the discussion set an to hecusae >n>o 
cordial, and the sitting is broken off aotitl prided, again -it 
Bismarck’s retirement. In the evening, Imv, n, r, hit colleagues 
meet once more, and they “ renounce the idea of a general resign*- 
tion, which conflicts with Prussian tradition*,** 

After the sitting, Bismarck orders his hors*' and goes mst ret 
ing, though at this time of his life and in this •*ea<.«.n rtf the y> »r 
it has not been his custom to do anything of the kind. He dm , ,» 
now in order to show the emperor bow tmu-b truth there i, m the 
message sent through Hahnke, •* I am not well enough ”, and per¬ 
haps, also because he wishes to ascertain the mood of th- tier 
lmese. There is no public demonstration in hi* favour' Wh.-n the 
chancellor gets home, he finds that Jupiter bn* o »t a wend mr v 
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mt^iT during hk absence. Lucanus, the chief of the civil cabinet, 
returns in the evening, his brow furrowed with anxiety. His busi- 
nt‘i\ i, to enquire, bv his Majesty’s orders, why the tender of 
redgiudum has md yet been sent in. Does the old man thereupon 
thump the tab!** angrily with his list? Not at all. He answers 
politely: “ The emperor can dismiss me whenever he pleases. . . . 
I am perfectly ready to countersign an order of dismissal. But 
I do nut propose to free the emperor from responsibility for my 
retirement; on the contrary, 1 wish the public to understand 
clearly how it comes about. After twenty-eight years of official 
life, years which have not been without influence for Prussia and 
for the empire, I tued time in which to justify myself before the 
tribunal of ladory," in the brief conversation which follows, he 
!• on the urge of losing his equanimity, Then he dictates his 
tender of resignation, touches it up next morning, and sends it to 
the palace. In this document, he describes the leading features of 
th«* rondo t, and concludes with the masterly periods: 

** in v j« » of mv devotion to the service of the royal house and 
to \ our May* ity, and in view of my many years’ habituation to 
circuited once-j which I have hitherto regarded as permanent, it is 
cut rum !y painful to me to quit the customary relationships to 
Vuttr M.tjr dy and to the general political life of the empire and 
of Pineda. However, after conscientious deliberation concerning 
Your Majesty's intentions, which I mud be prepared to carry 
nut it | am to remain in the service, 1 ennnot tlo otherwise than 
humbly requed Your Majedy to be gracious enough to dismiss 
me from the office of imperial chancellor, from that of minister 
preddenf of Piniviii, and from that of Prussian minister for 
foreign affair*, with the legally ordained pension. In view of the 
imprevunns of the lad few weeks, ... 1 am entitled respectfully 
to Hvoime that this tender of resignation accord* with Your 
Majrd vN wishes, and that I can therefore confidently reckon 
upon Your Majesty’s gracious approval. I should long since have 
tendered my resignation to Y'our Majesty had I not believed that 
Your Majesty wished to utilize the experience and the capacity 
of a faithful servant of Your Majesty’s forefathers. Now that I 
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am sure that Your Majesty has no more us>* for them*, I ran 
retire from political life without ft army that uty drlrrmmatiait 
to do so will be condemned by public opinion as untimely. Von 
Bismarck.” 

Despite the chancellor’s protests, on his retirement he was 
created duke of Lauenburgn« tumour which Kmper.u- Fred¬ 
erick had wished to confer upon him, hut which he bud then sue 
ceeded in refusing. Only by the most energ< tic prole-.I. c ut the 
retiring chancellor escape a dotat ion, which he compare >< w it I* thr 
“gratification” usually paid to etlicieid pud at servant» on fh*n* 
retirement. The emperor, who wishes the public to believe that the 
state of Bismarck's health is the only reason for the rhunc, t!or% 
retirement, refrains from communicating the terms of Jlu 
march’s tender of resignation to the m w,paper., while pnhhduog 
his own expressions of gratitude for Uimiareh’s pad -.»■«*?*-,*-». In 
this way, for the nonce, William U able to torn he. un’ieo :* »t-u- 
position to account. At the same time, la* trie . to r* t un lb rh. d 
in the service, anti actually asks Biuuaivk to intlm-mv hi. am in 
this matter. Thereupon Bismarck quotes ir.d/W.Vdi for *b»- 
ond time, saving: “ My situ is of age,” thiv.it. lv hr Horn on. 
his reasons for not complying with the cuip* r«o\ wide-. " Wien 
one feels and knows that a ship is going to founder, on. «!•<>■. not 
want to put one’s son in command of it,” 

The tragedy of Iterhert’s life is intendtbd during Ho o- daw. 
Had he succeeded his father in otflee and in tie- .-mp. sor’-. favour, 
he might perhaps have shown himself a ,twt. mmn of w.b-j.. ode?.* 
worth. Now, he has to share his father's ivtitvm. of, and want-. |« 
do so, for he has inherited the father’s k.vu of hm„mc. Tie. 

same evening, lie informs the emperor of the Uu.miu jMsnil fa 
renew the treaty. The tenor of thi * eommouu*wHo« duo..» Ih** I 
fathcr has indicated it: “When (’mint ShtnahdT leaned v.-d. £ 
day that Your Majesty would not hesitate f»» complete I'oit.v 
Bismarck s dismissal. Tsar Alexander could not 4*. oth.-rw i o- than 
decide to refrain from renewing the secret Sr.**v, dm*.* « M i-er-t, 
an affair could not be discussed with the is.-w imperial .bvrrrt 
lor.” At the top of this communication William wrote *■ Agrrv 
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to tin- renewal of Hu* treaty.” At the dose merely one word: 

“ W by ? ” Then came n still plainer explanation from Herbert; 
followed by a second note, a second “ Why?” 

The queries show more plainly than anything else, how com¬ 
pletely William fails to recognise what a power Itismarek’s name 
exercia-4 in Furope. Norte the less, he is alarmed. He has Shuva■ 
luff awakened at one in the morning, with a message that the 
Rushan is to wait on the emperor at 8 a. m. At this interview, 
William assures ShnvalotT that he himself wishes to renew the 
treaty. Thereupon the Russian tines everything in his power to 
fulfil what he knows to be Itismwrekks last; wish, anti to secure the 
tsar’s author tty for renewing the treaty despite the altered 
situation. 

At this juncture, when the emperor rent Is the newspapers, lie 
Studs that all the parties, all strata of the population, approve 
the course he has taken. ” The nation is tranquil. Not unmoved, 
but tmnffrigldrd, the CJrrman people watches the departure of 
the man of might from the position in which, for years past, he 
lee. been an imnje ruble oh.tnele to the internal development, of 
the country. . . , F.re long the nation wilt remember March 18, 
IWHJ, among the day < whirls have pleasurable assoeiations,” The 
tVut’imn diet makes no comment on the official notification of HU- 
march’* retirement. The courtiers and the army leaders are 
delighted that lie it gone. Hohenlohe reports of one of the gen¬ 
erals: ’* lie was as merry u« n grig that lie could now speak his 
mind freely. , , . Much n sentiment of delight is widespread. 
Whereas hitherto, when tin* prinee’s influence has been dominant, 
Ia-opli* hare hod n sense of oppression, have felt, shrunken, now 
tln-v have nil swelled out like a dry sponge which has been dipped 
in water.” Tin* nation hud not known such n sense of relief for a 
century i not sine** tin* death of Frederick the ({rent. 

No mm in (*< rmauy knows what is being decided during these 
•lays ns to the fate of (Jermany by three men or, substantially, 
by one tuau. For when Shuvnlnff has secured new plenipotentiary 
power* from the tsar, he timln five days after the chancellor’* di* 
mioid, that there has hern a change of mood. Bismarck, wishing to 
safeguard the treaty against llerliiiese intrigues, lias, through his 
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son’s instrumentality, propositi that it shall hr signed in sd, 
Petersburg. When, however, Herbert gne* to fetch the I ivatv 
from the secret archives, the document it nut there: Uoldrm lu■* 
already removed it. Greatly incensed, the Mvretary of State 
attacks first the registrar and then the baron, saving: “ V on 
could have prevented this act of stupidity ! Von are rat In-r too 
previous in regarding me as a dead man.'* Holdt in regard 1 * bon 
as a dangerous man, for what other reason can the baron hau fur 
now throwing all his influence into the scale again** liu.da' 
“ Nothing tangible is to he expected front the treaty; and if it 
should he divulged, we shall all he blamed for duplicity. . . , 
Should the agreement, come to pse.*, our reputations and mu- 
social position will he at Russia's mercy. It would actually be in 
Russia’s interest to be indiscreet, for directly the affair were ov. » 
suspected, the whole world would he hud tic to us. . , , To* n lie 
can make his own conditions with us as regards future intercom ><■-, 
The first condition would he: * I ward to associate with my former 
business friend lb, and only with him.' l><< you under dun4 th* 
situation now? ” 

The circumstantial statements in the foregoing an* tid-m, for, 
while Bismarck did actually show fount Shuvaloff Ism th >* »!*• 
fensive treaty against Russia, he wn, at any t hot ready t>* d >.*>*• 
the second one to the Austrians. Imbed, it two toil) id t?,*- t s u*-i 
wish that he refrained from doing so. To a man of 
gnome-like character, and to his associate*, it s»»mtd impo-euf-h- 
that courage ami cunning could be conjoin'd. Tie .<• tie n, «!.>• »* 
intelligence was that of a more jack-in other, were umh r tie- -ly ■!! 
of a pseudo-morality, and thrir most obvious rhoi-n t» n do- was 
an assumed candour. In Holstein's ease th»- dominant uediu- w .»* 
a masked hatred, the outcome of wounded pride. ||u object was t * 
make Bismarck’s return to power for ever impo ruble, H<* had b> > o 
intriguing with Waldersee against “the firm of Hnmarek ” for 
years past. 

At the same time, the successors were plainly thtrhiodiig th-u- 
incompetency in the posts they had taken ou r. Marshall 
“A man as great as Bismarck can work wdh r.oitphroUd to.*:*. 
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Suit t, whii mil a simple person, mu unable to do ho.” Caprivi 
avoid.'* bin predecessor when the latter in leaving the palace. Sub- 
■snjuently, when Bismarck asks him to dinner, he cornea once only, 
saying that he could not possibly listen a second time to such 
things about hi-* sovereign. Then, when old Bismarck, full of 
anxiety, walking through the garden of the chancellery, asks 
(aprivt about the Russian treaty, the general rejoins: “ A man 
like you can play with five halls at onee, hut other folk will do 
well to la- .satisfied with one or two.” Then the counsellors get 
together, and, guided by Holstein, declare that in this treaty 
tin advantages are all on the sale of Russia, It will, they say, 
encourage Huron to critical net ion in the Hast, whereupon 
France will promptly attack <*ennauy. 

As n remit of these arguments of shortsighted weaklings, and 
as the outcome of hat ml and intrigue, within three days one of 
the foundation stones of Bismarck's work is removed, so that the 
whole structure is set. rocking, lloldein, moreover, gets to work 
on influential person* by ward of mouth. Then Caprivi, acting on 
Hol-tfem't vtigg.'-itions, and himself naturally desiring to con¬ 
tribute something novel of his own, advises his young master to 
hr.ak with th>u* detected tsar. The emperor is delighted that 
at length, instead of the dangerous fox, In* has an adviser who 
proceeds “quietly, clearly, and openly, without taking diplomatic 
risks.” William feels himself to he la-having straightforwardly, 
like a true Prussian of the old days, Holstein tells us that at the 
‘lose of the interview, the emperor said: ** Very well, then, this* 
affair mint he dropped, sorry an I am to say so.” 

A f»w words, lightly spoken. In a small room in that palace 
where, thirty t v<-ars before, this young emperor had come into the 
world. A f* w words, horn out of a cloud of wishes, hates, jeal- 
on dr*, amhdious i out of fever, dread, impatience, and caprice; 
out of a tangled skein of promptings whereof no one was aware, 
and least of all William himself. A few words, whose consequences 
no one could foresee except the seer whose opinion was no longer 
nsk«d. They undermined the safety of the Herman empire; they 
hd to tin* formation of the Franco-Ru<‘inn alliance. 
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During these last days in Berlin, Uion.trrh’,* frame of mind 
grew firmer. He did not hide Id’ bittern* hut a mnlieinux 
humour saved him from repining, and he made a point at -darn mg 
himself only ns man of the world, lie would not Keep up n:n 
pretence in the ease of his hostile colleague-., Wh. » lloHi.dter 
kissed his hand in token of farewell, he -msd: “ an pnrtlv 
responsible for this separation." At a ■.pec»iv*i !‘inw/d hamped 
which he gives to the ministers in the room . Iw is about to .pot, lw* 
will not shake hands with Hdttieher on arrival - a dead’s slight, 
for he is the host, and is famous for strict oh - in »»<•. of the far 
malities in such matters. In a voice to lie St* aid b> id! pr* sent, hr 
refuses to attend a dinner given In hn late colb-ago, t, saving- 
“Among the imperial olliehtis, I see out v sm hog i no *, it 

is your fault that I am no longer chunc* dot /’ At deb mo* n-nt t, 
the old pagan is luxuriating in the *en!mi.-jda u*' h. *tr. d and re¬ 
venge. This is not pettiness; it is the wrath of a wounded loot, 

Any one who comes to visit hint recti* ■> „» d.nuh* of froth*. 
The Austrian envoy brings him a gram >"t»? In from Kmpej .»,«• 
Francis Joseph. Herein it is implied that iti-oo u/*,'•* «•*■ mpta! :**» 
has been due to ill health. The ex eb.nevdor 4,* t. .o » tin , reaver., 
thus officially repudiating Kmp*-ror U dhuen’* a, c< s,*-» ,,f tb< u< p 
ter. For the first time in his life, Hi im-uvl. on tb-d h«- kn 
joyed extraordinarily good health whtb m oilier, Tb» o* remark* 
are made “in a tranquil tone, though in on, S» trading profound 
mortification and piercing mental didr> *», which o«!v front tsm<- to 
time degenerates into hitterne-,*," Through the T>-«i •iii» ititm, |i» 
lets the sultan know, without circumlocution, that So- h«» h*.vu dt»- 
missed from office. To the Bavarian nttm, h« saw that the 
emperor has no heart, and he den-rib,*, WtHrani a« on*- who ** «tl! 
certainly destroy the empire." When |»,- pm * ?•»?-*-»,-51 vi-uf *> to fbr 
embassies, he pencils through the tit},- “ In-o-erj.d <*han>-,-5?,,r ” **» 
the cards he leaves. Speaking of hi**m « raid , hr -..n » " 1 shall tw 
glad if people will still be good enough to <*ddr* ->i ye- bv the name 
of Bismarck; and if I use the ducal title at .-dl, P roll <od* hr 
whe# I am travelling incognito,*' He roumtlv accuses th<- grand 
duke of Baden of intriguing, until tin latter h-avrs him in a huff. 
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Wht i n }»i* goes to hid formal farewell to the emperor, he will not 
allow William's responsibility for the dwmtxHal to he decently 
soiled; and when the emperor asks after bin health, he tears this 
pretence to tatters by .saying bluntly: “My health is excellent, 
Your Majestylie can not get William to agree to the publica¬ 
tion of his tender of resignation. After his return home, he says 
that at this visit his mind had been “much exercised by psychi¬ 
atric tpie stions," He finds it necessary to pack three hundred 
boxes and thirteen thousand bottles of wine so hastily that valu¬ 
able articles arc broken • for his successor is already at work 
close at hand, and he himself (as he says) is given one day's 
notice, Augusta is dead; his other enemy, Victoria, tries, after 
h»*r great victory, to overwhelm him with civilities. 

The day h* fore his final departure, he drives to the royal 
mausoleum, and, like a (met, lavs three roses on the tomb of his 
old umst.-r. Then he has a communion service at his house. When 
the pastor it about to preach on the text, “ Love your enemies”, 
dohamta, who is acting as mistress of ceremonies, rises and tells 
the alarmed clergyman to stop, Suleoipomtly Bismarck, lying on 
the sofa, sums up the twenty years he has spent in this house as 
follow i; “l have enjoyed many good things, l am seventy dive 
years old, mv wife is dill with me and I have not lost any of my 
children. These are great mercies. I always believed that I should 
dh* in the -«r»ice; now l have absolutely nothing more to do. 
For twenty eight year**, in sickness and in health, l have been at 
mv post, anil have discharged my duties. That is over now. I 
mdly do not know what I shut! do, for I feel in ladder health than 
for year* past.” 

Therein lies the tragical element of the situation. The old man 
lor* he» n deprived of his daily work. This last evening, Bismarck 
does not talk about plans; does not speak of the empire he has 
created, and which today seems to him imperilled; he speaks of 
h»» daily duties, Thus it comes to pass that the last hand he 
presses 5s not that of a secretary of State, an envoy or a prince, 
hot a hand which to* has certainly never clasped before, though 
from it for twenty years he has daily received Ids materials. He 
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shakes hands with Lever-drum, known a* the Black Kidcr, lit«. 
marck’s dispatch lii'imt. Taking courage, I.everd»-.*m ht. calk-d 
three hours before the prince's departure, and t-, promptly *«twut 
ted. This seems to have been the oniy fan-w* i! in which, towurd* 
the close, the ox-chancellor lo-d his -a-If runt rol for 4 moment, 
When Levers! Wim come* in, un-morn - of thr tint day of tin- 
empire rise before Bismarck** mind. He Minsk* of V. rouSb-s, where 
he first saw this man, and appointed hint to In, pr, pn-.t, fit- 
asks the dispatch hearer whether lie *tdl !tl», -» In* occupation. 
“How well I recall tin* room where, as snyp-attf major, von wad" 
your first official report to me,” He give-. thaol* for th*-,,* man*, 
years of loyal service, thanks he ha* tendered to no «m.- .■\w rv 
the empire; and, likewise a novelty, he ts-ituw* a gifr, IVkmg 
up the first that, comes to hand among manv gobh-S, a •,:!let 4 :4 
one, he puts it. into the dispatch hand* “a* a toi-.-n of 

gratitude, and as a memento,” 


VI 

Bismarck is standing in the vdh,;- a ho,.? at \ win, pond no* 
out places on the map. lie tells the yoHi»„;-< f *-i , Low tin i-mov is 
made tip, and what. it. used to look like, He ,vik> ; ><;:■ of Hi.. } f ot •> 
a question, and is irritable hi ran «■ he e annot ,yt %n an-over. 'Ph.- 
schoolmaster is uneasy m hr looks on, to nit ^14 h .» tie- 
visitor should ask him some qrn diiut* too. 

During these first months, the oufei.f, ntt-r forte year. «f 
State service, attempts to re .time th» ju!> »,f r>n»nH s gentleman., 
summoning inspectors, matiuf.niuri i -., Ho. >*?»■# •», *-»,-u tfi, -d,.-j. 
herd. Twice a week he vidK the vcUd, »„ t.. w h He t‘-uHWe 
Pomeranian village children what tie- ».<un i!u?>|c. n in |f>.- t -Un 
would not learn from him. With He- d; fun*, nt o# a mao who i» 
always homeless, wherever he mac hr «<:-(.•-> «,* rf,,, to 

an acquaintance; 4< In youth l he.. d to pot-in- a-,\ ,-Jf !() j 
as care free, and pottering about He- » o 0 , t e, 

knife. Had not. this been In > heart’s d> •>;*>• f««r * % *, ,s 

more? Again he has to learn that, to S«% iluynt* . “ »L- 
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jtivwiit .ttaHun w m«nv unwsmfortnhU* than any of the earlier 
ones.” 

tn tlir tong run, fn» cannot enjoy himself with his grafting 

knife; nor yet with the irftcicibiiiictrfii, the foreuter*, and the 

paper iitilL Though It** now hm ample leisure and k frml from 
official having aftainnl what ho has so long desired, he 

niniipl tiff4-r all «!e\ote hmro If hi the management of his huge 
rdutrs* Ki-rii whrii be rends, ho is only interested in what beam 
he* min etuy*a\ In Najinteoifs memoirs, he k contemplating 
ids own image* In %«hi\ hooks, the only one which interests him 
§• lot llrlw?r» The story of Julius Faesnr,* he says, **applies 
*drange fiptnrv. to tinr own days. Brutus is a national liberal.” 

Johanna ImnU a very ijuiet lift* now. Hite often sutlers from 
chorines i of Imva tit, and pains of one sort or another. She no 
longer gun to viol spiM, for she H afraid to leave her lifelong 
companion# fl«!y when the talk turn* upon Ids dismissal (too 
Cmpnoit an occur rrftivf, doei site hrfoiile enraged, and use the 
;4ronip J t *mu of abuse, What is to happen to Herbert? He 
is 'itill at lioiico forty year* of nge, innnarrinh bereft of hi* 
eoni r* with in $th**r tinie nor aptitude for im agricultural libs 
full of tnwciol till I »• nie <* 4, For the mu*rind times hi# father lias torn 
Id 4 lib- It* faith r*»* Now it occurs to the father that the son might 
like an niiileiv* 4 fioriiil {ant; but both soon realise that even if 
Herbert »riv prepared to take mteb a step downwards, lie would 
not lit* ipirii t}ir opportunity# Uistwuvk, a man in whom family 
fnting k so strong* flints himself approaching the age of eighty 
without Hm arm more of heir* in the male lim\ since Herbert, in 
unmarried, an*} lid! him daughters only, Speaking of one of them* 
he say y ; “If I only knew what sort of rap'icallum she would 
marry one day to spend my money with!” 

Moreover, hn old liittie** are niinmy. True, his lien ring is stilt 
guild enough; he has eveHlent teeth, an*! it fair digestion; and 
lie dors not ne*«d Jrong glite.es but when lie wants to mount 
mi hnrsrlmek,lie mu d do so from steps, nod Ids groom lias to lilt 
Ids rigid I*g items-* the boa d% had*. \ ct emu to day he cannot 
fiidiire that niiy diotild claim .superiority. dud m in hi* wtiidrnt 
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days he was always ready to pick a quarrel with «>»*' win* secm<>d 
to excel, so now in old age he says to a lamp pod of n harttu, 
staying in the house, to whom he lends a fur eoal which is t,n» 
short: “I really don’t like it when my guests are taller than l,** 
During the last decade of ins life, his nerve* nr* 1 more irritable 
than ever. “I am all nerves. Self-control has br*u the greatest 
difficulty of my life.” Such is his answer to a painter who a*** 
him whether he really is the Iron Chancellor. An imaginative 
writer has recognised better than any one ehe t he old man** phv >»i • 
cal dependence upon his moods. Withrandt, paving him a vi-.it, 
catches a first glimpse of him through tin* door. Hi*,match is lying 
on the sofa, alone, “ plunged in his own eomnuming>; tin* fare, 
once so red, is pallid; his features are tin.al anil dim riled; h>* 
seems to sit among the ruins, meditat ing upon this departing year 
in which his fall took place, and pondering about tin- ingratitude 
of life. . . . Now he rises, and, in carries upright in-. .. in easy 
dignity, the huge, tall figure stands before me. . . , Tin .,- few 
moments have rejuvenated him. f am si ruck by the quirt, , v 
pectant expression of his penetrating eyes, by a ga/*- which hold . 
the mean between the piercing contemplation of thing'* clou a* 
hand and the distant outlook of the thinker,** 

It is the distant outlook of the thinker which i > mod elmrac 
teristic of Bismarck in these days, for object*. hr.-u watts 

drawn beyond the range of nearer vision, dud a*, the hand of 
the man so fond of fighting has liecn disarmed, ju»d «, ||». br/tm 
can no longer be the focus of lightning like determundom*, mt to n 
have the eyes been deprived of the abundance of wrdt, n state 
meiits in which they could immerse them,elves, and from Ht n«ug 
which they could choose. The man who, when in active hf., w,«m 
continually craving for leisure, so that once again, », in tin- day* 
of his youth, he could breathe untroubled the f!*,■«• «ir of the 
forests, finds it difficult to endure leisure now that if ha < come. 

For the outcast finds that he is living ‘ m a den-H. Tbc great, 
man-eater is almost alone. Thirty years In* ba t . ..mphtiied that 
the door of his study was perpetually being opne d ; ,»,» the trou¬ 
ble is that it may not be opened for a week at a <dr»*t. h, «* | have 
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newspapers, living men, ... I have millions of friends, and 
v**f hardly nur friend,” A Frenchman, describing him soon after 
hi^ tall, writes ; ” Soundtitles he looks uji suddenly, and says, as if 
awaU'inng out of a dream: ‘I am forgetting that I no longer 
have any thing to do*,” If one of the old guard comes to see him, 
We lire told that tin* Jirinee seems ” eager for listeners.” Keyser- 
litig, his only surviving friend, the man whom Bismarck during 
the last decade of {urner has not once invited, comes to see the 
tmtea-4, Then he goes to stay in Hamburg, {dunning to return to 
!’riedriehsruh, hut for one or two days only. Johanna writes to 
him in Hamburg, begging him to jtrolong his visit, at Friedrichs- 
rub: ‘'Von are doing the liest work that can he done for us 
|»wnr folk, who have lost faith in almost all mankind, have such 
Icav. idy and cordial trust in your Moved affection, and arc 
reviving in the overwhelming love with which we depend on 
von, , , . Telegraph that you have changed your plans, to the 
ufiuo t delight of your old friend,” She writes still in the ex¬ 
travagant {in ti .tic style; she deci ive. her .elf just ns she used 
to, but between the bin- >, we read the cruet truth that they are 
«bm*. 

So vigorous i. th»* boycott, that at first few hut foreigners 
com.- a-, guest 4 ,ir to '.eek information. When one such foreigner 
arrive-!, an American railway magnate whom Bismarck has never 
seen bif.ov, he goes to his room for a wadi after the journey. 
He is startled to h»ar the heavy tread of his host coming up the 
?Jo»n, ItiuaurrL enters the room, sit*, down while the guest goes 
mi with he, todet, and --.ays: "* You are the only visitor this week. 
I ant boycotted, No one wit! have anything to do with me. They 
are all aft aid that their name* might appear in the papers as 
guest <-t of mine, and that this would displease our young master 
©il the throw, Faery day, people travel through Fricdrichsruh 
without routing to *.<-»* m»* people who a mouth ago would never 
have dared to pics in** in the streets of Berlin without, a greeting. 
It.Ofi follow tbote who feed them,” fjuite a number of mm (and 
not only young men, for whom old men often feel enduring affec¬ 
tion) report that he kmed them when <aying farewell. But the 
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common folk in Pomerania understand letter than the ol»-v.T 
Berlinese what is going on here, and a Vatvin ja u-ant says In 
the steward of the estate: “ Let Squire just e.une along here. He 

can trust us all right! ” . . 

Keyserling and Bucher do not live long after llmunrek re¬ 
tires. He mourns their loss, for they were unelti 4* and loyal 
friends. Sometimes clever Frau von Spit/emlarg mum* to 
him; and a pretty woman who is mi* t res* «f it nrighbmtrittg estate 
is another occasional visitor. Lenhaeh and Sehwentity r are only 
welcome because they have a fund of aueedtdes a htrh a mu ^ lit t** 
marck. Knowing this, Max Liehermann, the only «»r»i«d *ho voutd 
have painted an adequate portrait of Bismarck at tin* period, 
refused an invitation to Fried rich* ruh. Apart from }>:* wife, \m 
sister, and his children, then' was no one left in the not'd for 
whom Bismarck cared. Even the mod faithful of he, o rv ant i 
died and were not replaced. When Tyra* the Second pa .ml away, 
his master, eighty years of age, was strong enough to k>»p * 
resolution then formed that he would have no umiv do.;,, dread¬ 
ing the ache of having to bury them. 

Thus, in the end, Bismarck forsakes dog*, after iu< u hoi.- for 
saken him. 


VII 

He draws ever fresh vitality from hi* hatred, and the unicast 
cherishes no other passion so ardently a, Hu*-. «n*, If ‘ t, v the 
world took vengeance upon the elm meter of a man hv whom it 
had been subjugated, Germany now did so after Bhoou. V* fall. 
The waves of hatred returned to th* strand from who h fto-v 
had set forth. The most, shameful in their Mmvmur w> u , *m« r 
more, the members of his own class, and his own order th* high 
officials, the Junkers, and the princes, 

When those present at a banquet or a public me-hug wide-d 
to send a telegram to Friidriehsruh, the lord lieutenant „f the 
district would intercept it, on the pretext that it > dispatch might; 
cost him his position. Not one of IlhmarehS coibugn*** 
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ventured hi visit him. Waldersee, who was about to go to Ham¬ 
burg, enquired in Berlin whether he might pay his respects to 
Bismarck. 'Hu- only time the prince read Caprivi’s signature was 
at the font of a document in which the imperial government de¬ 
manded from this man who had served Prussia and the empire 
for forty years, a refund of the salary paid to him from March 
titt to March J$J, l HUB, on the ground that during that period he 
had bmi on the retired list and in receipt of a pension. At the 
same time Caprivi, through his envoys, informed all the foreign 
governments officially that no importance was to he attached to 
the views of Prince Bismarck. 

** Prince Bismarck,” declared one of the leaders of the Centre 
Party in public, ** should avoid references to German power and 
German glory! , , , U is a disgrace to us that there should be 
such men ns he in our fatherland! ” Kyhcl was deprived of the 
documents necexary for the continuation of his history because 
in that work he was glorifying Bismarck more than William. The 
great nobles of Berlin (with the exception of KardortT and a 
few others} agreed after a general discussion to turn the cold 
shoulder to the ex chancellor, so that, he deelared that he was 
more heartily shunned than if lie had been a cholera case in Ham¬ 
burg, Knavery w lucrative. . . . What have { to think of it 
when such a brute as August DniihofF makes a wide detour in the 
?>tmt to avoid meeting Herbert!” 

'JV grand duke of Baden scolds the burgomaster of Baden- 
Hade a because this town wishes to give Prince Bismarck the free¬ 
dom of the city, Empress Frederick tells Hohenlohe that all 
Bbtnmrek’x uireessex were tine to his old master. Francis .Joseph 
finds it “tragical that such a man can sink so low.” The em¬ 
peror has Friedrichsruh watched, and the only persons who es¬ 
cape the notice of his spies are the shamefaced visitors who 
change at Biichen in order to finish their journey In an un* 
watched local train. William has letters and dispatches addressed 
to the prince opened in tin- post. Though Bismarck is a knight of 
the <trd*-r of the Black Eagle, he is not invited to the festival 
of the order. The emperor tells a Frenchman that he doe* not pm- 
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pose “to force from the duke by the powers of the supreme 
court that which he will not accord to me out of l*»e.” William, 
who bestowed this ducal title, in the only one who uses it . Th* re 
is but one sovereign prince who mourns the fall of the chancellor, 
the shrewdest of all European rulers, the lord of a realm which 
was at one time more hostile to Bismarck than any other: " Mi 
manca Bismarck,” says Leo XIII. 

Among those who served under him, it is a whilom opponent 
who is most loyal to him. Schldzer is the only man who get. lorn 
self dismissed because of his frank support of his late chief. B » 
thirty years, now, since the two were at odds in St. IVterdmt'g 
about a point of honour. When the BerUttcse of this latter d n 
have deprived him of his important position at the \ utkun, 
Schlozer visits Friedrichsruh “to report that In* is h -nmi! h;» 
post.” Himself a man of seventy, he is as attentive to the pru-c.- 
as if he had been Bismarck’s son, draws him up the .» com 
fortable chair, takes care of his pipe for him, and 'dew ■; mu.- 
again the value of a true reconciliation. 

When any one ventures to shout into the SachvtiwuM, ecliM.-** 
comeback. The old man is a match for all the sect-den. tin mo/«, 
cry thrusts home in every case. He speaks of his ■luvvr eim ’* 
blunders as Caprivioles; and with withering surra mi to- uyi >a' 
Caprivi: “He is an excellent, general.” Of Miguel, he remark:; 
“The best German orator; the power of phrase making »•> *h.- 
signature of our day.” He cheerfully watches tin* fall of io* 
enemies, Waldersee, Caprivi, and Bbttiohcr, If we wish to !• v»ti 
his attitude towards the Ih*rlinese society which has »'tp»d 
him, we must watch hitu as chairman of a banquet, when hr tuk, » 
his old-fashioned lorgnette with gold rims ove*i tl»»* go*--**-> 
through it, and asks in low tones: “What h the nano* of 0 
Badenese diplomatist <lown there?" 'Hie man who tells u*« »mm 
anecdote, the man of whom the question was Jinked, nut* thv 
it was as if a lion was looking at a fly. 

He continues to pay the outward observances of tv:pe t f < 
the emperor. A life-sized portrait of William hang* in the *hn 
ing room. On William’s birthday, he rbei and utt: “I 4 j 
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to till 1 limit it of Ills Majesty, tho emperor and king." The eold- 
****** of this utterance ham a devastating effect;, lie cannot in¬ 
dicate his estrangement more strongly than by theme formal 
words, All who widi foreigners, journalists, and others-—can 
listen to Itioorttck** pitiless truths concerning the emperor and 
concerning his own full. "Cato was a distinguished man; his 
death has always scented to me a worthy one. In his place, 1 too 
dmuld not have besought Caesar’s grace. The men of those days 
had more self re-peet than is fashionable in our time.” This is 
one of his moderate utteranees. 

A Hercer remark is made to Friedjung. Reading Schiller’s 
Hiihturs at night, he had recently come across the passage in 
which Fran/, Moor my* to the old man: “ Do you, then, wish to 
In** for ever;" ltt.marek’* comment is: ** And then my own fate 
rose before inv eye*,.’’ The hearer says: “These words were 
uttered with a digit I break in the voice, but without any obvious 
change ««f evpr* moil in the deeply furrowed countenance. . . . 
Then the prince paused for a considerable time, thoughtfully 
drawing tignre. in the damp earth with the point of his stick. 
Finally, coming to himself, he hastily obliterated what he had 
been drawing and said: * You must not fancy that I have been 
deeply wounded by what ha; happem-d during the last few years. 
I am, if you like to put it so, too proud, after all the work I have 
done in the world, to allow myself to he shaken by my experi¬ 
ence* Tim full blast of his wrath breathes in Ins confessions 
to his lady friend Spit/emberg. It is a year after the storm when 
h <3 speaks, but we still hear the muttering of the thunder. “We 
were turned out into the street as if we had been thievish servants. 
, , , The emperor dismissed me like a lackey. All my lib* I have 
behaved a* a nobleman who cannot he insulted without demand¬ 
ing amends. Hut I cannot demand satisfaction of the emperor. 
. , , Toward* all the*** fellows I have no other feeling than that 
of (nit/ von Herlichingeit at the window and, like him, I do not 
except the emperor, . , . The most disastrous element in his 
character i» that he cannot, he permanently subjected to any in- 
tiiMinv, whilst from moment to moment lie is accessible to all in- 
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fluences. ... I will not do him the pleasure of dying, . . . ami 
the more they threaten me, the more shall l show them with whom 
they have to do. . . . If only I could bring m.v life to a tragical 
close! ” 

Thus glows and sparkles the will-to-vengeance. His sense of 
superiority exudes at every pore. At the same time, hi* inh. rit.il 
sentiments have their way with him, and the habits of half a 
century make even this rebel regard his king its one whom he 
cannot challenge to a fight. 

William, aware that the nation is inclining more and more 
to espouse Bismarck’s cause, strives to win a point in the game. 
After three years of hostility, when Bismarck fall* 'del, the 
emperor finds a means of reopening relationships. He otTi-rs Ho¬ 
use of a palace for the invalid’s convalescence, and get . »i ivfnsal 
by wire. Then William sends a consignment of an old and famous 
wine, which Bismarck drinks in the company of Harden, the loo.t 
formidable of the emperor’s enemies, “Hi* Majr .tv under.-**! 
mates my powers,” hi 1 snvs to his friend*. ** He adri*..* me to 
drink one liqueur glass a day, but I need at I. o .t luff a do/, u 
such bottles to do me any good.” However, after two *,n> It ad 
vances on William’s part, Bismarck can hardly avoid tu* to;-,; 
thanks in person. If he failed to do so, he would pot himself in 
the wrong with this nation of underling., To fb-m, the id- a of 
a quarrel between emperor and ot chancellor i* di *tr> .dog, Tlev 
would rather hide it out of sight, titan search for the ratio--. ®f 
the evil and seek to remove them, Besides, Hi mint'. 5, wart*. !*» 
startle his enemies in Berlin. Before hr pay* hi*, viol of gran 
tude, he sends for an officer to acquaint himself regarding the >1« 
tails of appropriate uniform; ami enquires Hardoimalh * “ What 
is the fashionable way of grasping the *w»mi of the tow 
policy? ” 

As an actual fact, in Berlin, uniform* and xuords are t 
universal wear. The emperor wishes to pemiad* b»«e»-if and ufh - 
ers that he is receiving a general. From tin- squadron of honour 
surrounding the btate chariot, to the company of b.ueon to 
front of the palace, he has arranged everything «* »f M !d Molti.- 
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hail tu rn coming to pay him a visit. Now ho has to listen patiently 
to tin* cheers which welcome his groat foe, has to put up with 
listoiling to tht* plaudit* of the crowd when they are paid, not 
to himwlf, hut to another, 

Hisiiutrek do* * not enjoy this popular adulation. Those who 
miw him on this invasion describe him a* sitting in his carriage 
like a ghost, find in a white uniform, pallid, absent-minded, as 
if his thought i were very far away, Ilis feelings must have been 
those of ininghd irony and contempt. Were he inclined for his¬ 
torical rrmmiovmv, he could not fail to remember that none of 
his product ive riot s to the palace hail aroused such jubilation 
a* did the unmeaning comedy of to day. No doubt, before he 
can count rain himself to bend his hack in reverence, he must 
n new the suggestimu of forty year* that the king rules by divine 
right. Yet how empty to him must these suggestion* seem, since 
with all the strength of hi* being he heartily despises the man to 
whom he 'a thus paying reverence! How ean he, in his over¬ 
weening pride, endure such an hour, unless by persuading him¬ 
self that the emperor i* paying him homage? 

Hardly ha* h>- rcsrbid the familiar steps of the palace, hardly 
have hi* eye* lighted once more on the face* he has not seen for 
four year*, when hi* sovereign irony break* forth as of old. 
Contrary to the understanding, lm lias brought Herbert with 
him! Now, win u a colonel come* up to pay his respects he says 
in.-rely : ’* Kr*>'**■!'' It «e»*ms to me that you are smaller than you 
ti’ied to is*.’’ l'b« rv one in the anteroom hears the words; what 
lit nmirek say* i« meant to apply to them all; they are all silent, 
lie elite* * the timer room alone, to meet the emperor. He makes 
a deep ulteHauer, is raised up, and is kissed by the man whom he 
detest>i, ,\ minute or two pass. Then the little prince# come 
in, amt their cluldrih voices help to relieve the tension. Now comes 
a luncheon party of four, and he is begged to spare himself after 
Ids evertious. 

In the evening, when there is a dinner party attended by the 
»,nte, Hill torn* up, uninvited like Herbert. Thus flanked by 
the son* of hi* body, old Bismarck feels himself in a securer posi- 
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tion, feels himself superior even as father to the voting Hohrit- 
zollern. Yet the presence of these two suits intensities the hat tv.} 
of the hour. A sense of tension is universal. Kvvn when tin- old 
man is telling anecdotes, no one feels safe at this table. Is there 
not good reason lest, as in the Teutonic legends mhhm>d by 
wine, a sharp word will now shp out i Tile other will draw JtM 
sword, and Bismarck’s sons will fight with the emperor's paladins, 
Otto von Bismarck knew well enough how the sword of the old 
policy was grasped! But these imaginings are fugitive. .No one 
thinks them out to the end, least of all the young emperor, who 
is content nervously to count off the minutes, an,I to had, for 
ward to the hour when this uncanny good will leave his jnthnv 
and his capital. All at the dinner laide are afraid of him, while 
none of them reverence him — anil yet they ought to feel them 
selves to be men of power in face of the on tend. 

At length a servant announces the guedN carriage, ami thr 
emperor ushers his enemy out into the night. 

When paying a return visit, to Friedrich .nth, the emperor t-d.-i 
with him, for inspection by this « general ”, a .p,•,•»»», n of tie- 
new army kit, and requests the advice of the Fading d.d, mew 
of the century about the knapsack. Next day, vvh, n a!! U,r 
many is agog to know what, the emperor and the ev ehait.-dlor 
talked about, people read in Bismarck’s new spaper a report s.fni 
ously dictated by him, a courtly piece of spit,, to the following 
elect; The emperor was gracious enough to commit Frim-e 
Bismarck concerning the important question of lightening the 
i o m antry soldiers on active service. Two grenadiers ut fnd 
kit were present for inspection-With the same dedgu „f 

the roll t eaSier f ° r th< ‘ n "‘ Hl H o{m »»ge l «« ’ been mad- in 

reoort/d/ Can 1,0 hm,, ‘d down.” With *,ueh imme nt 

e 7 e s of h.U Gorl" *"* . . . 

WiHiwa^Thiir 54 *’ C'SuM wl111 ' ,u " ‘' Itn 

so far as f , g0Vei l nnM,nt , hh -V»ik: u My devotion dues md go 

-o tar as to curb me from the free exnrevo,,,, ,d „ 

certain yv n i- «*pressa*n of my opinion, 

folk in Berlin seem to expect-They d,ek,v that I 
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■ihimM cut a better figure in history, should have a more distin¬ 
guished aspect, it" I wore to hold my tongue.” How irreconcilable 
the two men remain is shown by the vacillations of the last four 
years, tin Biuuareh’.s eightieth birthday, the emperor arrives 
with much m»i*e and ceremony; makes a brilliant speech when 
he presents Bismarck with a golden sword of honour; but gets 
m» answering speech out of the ex-chancellor. When the Kiel 
Tamil is formally opened, no mention is made of the fact, that it 
Will cut at Hi-.march's instigation. In 1H5M5, when the silver wed¬ 
ding id* the empire is celebrated, William’s telegrams to Bismarck 
evpjr<.s undying gratitude. But in 1897, at the centenary festival 
of the Birth of William J„ though the late emperor’s minor subor¬ 
dinate* are spoken of, not a word is said of Bismarck. 

On one orcadon, models of warships are sent to him. Another 
tune the emperor refuses to attend a wedding unless an invitation 
to IB ils i t to he present on the occasion is cancelled. 

Thu* dm* the .rtHitiograph of the imperial favour and dis¬ 
favour r.coni the shocks which Bismarck’s public activities give 
to the government. 


vm 

Hi nmuvh wil l by no means inclined to keep his thoughts to 
himself ’ He addressed his criticism to his contemporaries through 
the pres.; hi. counsel for the future and his story of the past 
w»ie pentad in a hook. When, in the previous decade, he had 
planned to write such a hook if leisure should come to him with re¬ 
tirement, he had not been driven by the creative will, hut. lmd 
i»er«!y hern theorising. There was nothing he wanted less in the 
world than bi .tire of that sort. One of the motives, now, was a 
request from t’otta, a Herman publisher prepared to defy the 
hov**ott, The other motive was not retrospective wisdom, nor yet, 
the desire to instruct; it was nothing better than cunning, or a 
thirst for vengeance. For many years it had been his way to ar¬ 
range for the narration of his deeds through the instrumentality 
uf friendk writer*, and to talk about his achievements to all and 
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sundry; he had been wont to fill in gups in hts history with Hu* 
rapid touch of a decorator: now there was to he a final settle 
ment of accounts. 

It was, however, speedily manifest how uncontemplntivc was 
Bismarck’s spirit, how wholly it wm his mission to engage in a 
life of action. This artist in the German language, tins man who 
in so many speeches and documents, and above all in his letter* 
and conversations, had created a German better than any since 
the days of Goethe (that master of style whose written work* 
made him immortal with never an action worth recording}, pro 
vides us in his memoirs, not with a work of art, hut only with m 
splendid torso. This was not because he too old, tin. much 
overwhelmed with vexations. In these days of his retirement, when 
he was dealing with affairs of the moment, he could shSl dictate 
illuminating articles, devastating polemics; aml f he oeea dona! let 
ters of his declining years showed almost the same bi nd of viri.V 
humour and unemotional melancholy as of yore, tint they all gat . 
expression to purposes, or else they sketched mood*; anil even 
when, like a patriarch, he spoke of old times, what tamed hint (.» 
speech, what gave his narration its rhythm, win the .ye of th - 
listener, the wine glass in his hand, the presence of hi. dog, tie- 
happy moment. 

Now, he sat in his study, anti wislosl to retrace, in spirit, tie- 
whole course he had run ™ for the sake of what audience ' WUt 
was the nation? Has that word any concrete meaning? ti*« th,. 
nation a countenance? For the king, and also for the K«Vhit*g, 
he had been able, writing and speaking, to give admirable outline* 
of parts of his history, when his aim was to inihe-n,-. th»< 
of his hearers. But now, when it whs a <ju< ,tion of supplying an 
unknown multitude with an artistic picture of hk doings of 
fashioning a model of the completed structure,!,. lacked path 
harmony, power of renunciation. That was whv hi* »,«*,»,- t ,i 
style made him revolt against writing memoirs nf the rust.owars 
pattern. As first he spoke of his sketches of tie* past *« '* M 
ries and Thoughts,” In this loose sort of compilation, h< fWo. i 
it easier to collect his thoughts; and, since his style *«» 
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His Memoirs Oil 

ruptibly circumstantial, hi* mailt' no attempt, to provide transi- 
timiH between the facts he recorded. Thus it eame to pass that 
the splendid hook which lie left as his legacy to the Germans was 
not a diadem, not even one for his own forehead, hut, rather, a 
collection of almost disconnected, unmounted, though well-cut 
gems. 

In this hook, one characteristic of his style attains its climax. 
It is composed in overloaded sentences, into each of which Bis¬ 
marck {lacked what others would have expressed in half a dozen. 
Withal, there are no flourishes; he etches with a tine needle; his 
description Incomes a concentrated chroniele. The way in which 
tl# hides all his feelings, even his hatred, behind the facts (there¬ 
by, all the more surely, laying his enemies low); the way in which, 
siumltaueoudy, hv a biased selection of material, he wards off 
criticism of himself without ever praising himself-—-these arts 
of the politician, this splendid interplay between the past and the 
future, intensify the delight of the reader who has grasped Bis¬ 
marck’* true nature. The hook should be widely read, were it 
only for >!<•■ sake of its German style, which is neither classical 
nor modem, but perfect in its way. 

At* a in itoiical document it is as serviceable as Napoleon’s 
memoir», no more; less serviceable than Caesar's memoirs. Crities 
have been able to discover numberless errors which (with hut one 
exception) cannot be regarded as falsifications, since the author 
mad** no elaim to literal accuracy and completeness. When, how- 
ever, In* omits the most important facts relating to the Kultur- 
hautpf, and when be is silent about the Anti-socialist Law arid 
his economic policy, wc learn a good deal about Bismarck, though 
nothing about the problems we have named. When, moreover, 
being n convinced opponent of Marx’s doctrine, he makes the 
inthiefice of the individual supreme in history, the only defect 
in this heroic depiction is that (except for Augusta) he shows 
upon bis canvas no second figure of like proportions to his 
own and worthy to be bis antagonist. 

I*W tie* three elemental spirits which stood beside Bismarck’s 
cradle pride, courage, and hatred still control the old man 






^ By Fits and Starts 

his conf e^lil eS reminiscences > control him so effectually that 

P rr„t e h p T\ j rr *»■ 

neither hi® + ^ °i his book, hardly any one is extolled: 

deputies - GrS nor his official chiefs; neither princes nor 

praised « either colleagues nor subordinates. None of them are 

Even R °° n ’ the truest ° f the tr -’ is ^ 

Stephan, Holnstein^a ^ tt %UreS ’ ^ &S tW ° f 

Where bn + j . * and Schweniger, can escape detraction. 

Of emirs an< ^ lr °. ny rule his pen, everything is plastic to him. 

m •, ,\. e ™ am aim of his characterisation is to display the 

on , °/ hlS ° ld ma «ter in contrast with the defects of his young 
- ’ even ln the case of William I. his rancour finds expres- 

16 ^ ay the ° thers are treated ’ the g rea t enemies and the 
' ’ , < ; an be 7 St be Earned hy the study of a page in which he 

VT th ® Vlal ® of his wrath over a completely unknown German 
< oc or w ose ignorant treatment had done him much harm in 
+ \ °.' ers h ur g'- After the lapse of thirty years, he is not con¬ 
tent with scarifying the offender, but must twice allude angrily 
o t le grand duchess who had recommended this incompetent prac¬ 
titioner to him and to the court of St. Petersburg. 

Bj fits and starts, down to the time of Bucher’s death in the 
year 1892, he dictated to that worthy the substance of the three 
volumes; subsequently altering a good deal and expanding here and 
there. He never showed much fervour in the occupation. Doctor 
Schweniger, coming in, often finds: “ Bucher dumb, depressed, 
milky, ears pricked and pencil pointed, sitting at the table in 
front of a blank sheet of paper; the prince reclining in a long 
chair, deep in newspapers, speaking not a word; Bucher saying 
still less; nothing can be written.” Then the doctor helps him a 
little; or perhaps some article he reads, or the chance question 
of tt visitor gives him impetus; and now he dictates a passage. 

Bucher, who has far less fire than Bismarck but is endowed 
with a better memory, complains that the prince “often re¬ 
peats himself, and almost always tells the story differently each 
time. . . . He breaks off at the most important point, . . . con¬ 
tradicts himself. . - . When things have gone amiss, he will never 
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Critique of Sovereign Princes 

admit tliiil he was to blame, Hardly any one is allowed to seem 
m import ant an himself, * , * Ho denied the letter to Prim (in 
the year 1870), unfit I reminded him that 1 had my.seif taken it 
to fim general in Madrid. • » * Perhaps he is thinking of future 
historians, of leaving a legacy to posterity. * . * But he is also 
thinking of the present, and of the influence he wishes to exert 
upon it," 

Thus wit limit any documents* wishing to take vengeance on 
Ida enemies and to make out the best case for lnmself* he grows 
uneasy about the contradiction he tween his private and Ids public 
expressions of opinion concerning the royal power; 46 Since 1847* 
I have always defended the monarehical principle* and have held 
It abaft like a banner* Hut now 1 have seen three kings naked* and 
often enough tin* behaviour of these exalted gentlemen was lay 
no menus kingly* To say iis much to all the world . * » would* 
lumsorr* conflict with the monarchical principle. To maintain a 
cow a ntly silence* nr to say that tilings were other than they were 
™thiit mu equally impossible to me*” dims* In the end, this 
great actor foci to pay for Inning lived in two worlds* He who 
hitherto 1ms mdy spokmi the truth behind I he scenes* must now* 
fin* the tint I line, speak the truth in the full glare of the foot- 
lights. Even at tliis date* his rancour outweighs considerations 
of policy, m that the sometime royalist pens the famous chapter 
oil William Ik* deadly to the reputation of that ruler* and not 
tu Ids alone for the picture gallery of the house of lichen- 
/oltrru in here a sorry spectacle. Never was a more eloquent 
polemic against monarchy written than this chapter. 

Bismarck was fully cognisant of what the effect would he when 
He gave order*! that flic whole work should he issued as soon as 
lie died. Ilia he in* however* alleging verbal Instructions* thought 
it mure important to protect the emperor than to allow their 
father to dr bad himself from the tomb. Not inertly did they 
withhold the third volume from publication in the year 1898, 
tint, they continual to safeguard the reputation of William IX. 
in 11)18 after he hud run away from Germany* They protested 
against immediate jHililicathm* and supported the action which 
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" The Duty to Say My Say ” 


the emperor brought against the publisher, instead of doing their 
utmost to ensure that their ancestor's testament, should at length 
be given to the nation. 


IX 

“ The duty to say my say imposes itself upon nty conscience 
as if it were a pistol pointed at me. Since I believe that the 
present policy is leading the fatherland into a morass which it 
would be better to avoid; since I know the morass, whereas oth¬ 
ers are mistaken about the nature of the ground; it would be 
tantamount to treason if I were to hold my peace. . . . My dear 
friends want me to accept a living death; to remain hidden, mute, 
motionless. . . . But, even in retirement, l eun still »-nc my 
fatherland. ... In many respects, I have now a freer hand; I 
can without, official restrictions favour in foreign parts the p--a> >. 
propaganda which has been my chief aim for tw«ntv yi-un," 

Thus concern for his own work coalesce* with enmity towards 
his successors, and with eagerness for rev eng.* upon hi* c thuani 
ators. During the last decade of his life, the not rad regain* !h>* 
power over public opinion which he had lost in }>r< unu* years. 
It seems to him that, to secure this end he is ju .fiti.d in what.a. r 
he does. When, through the inst rumentality of confidant s, he hot 
important lefters written by William I. launched in the press, 
he protects himself against the fate he had himself no ted out to 
Araim by hinting that in case of need those who have j*nbhif«*-d 
the letters must declare that, they had been circulated among the 
guests at Friedriehsnih and must have been copied there, tie 
says, further, that Ids own private lefters to tin* king are Shi 
spiritual property; “ the fact that the same hbn» a*. in«-mp*« 
rated in documents, does not give them an official character,” ft 
gives other revelations to Harden, whom he invites to visit him 
after he has read that, publicist’s essays, and with whom he main¬ 
tains friendly relations. 

In the early days of his retirement, Hriumr- k doe# not, m 
might. I hi supposed, find it easy to express hi# view** in tin* c.d 
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minis of the German newspapers. Most of them are afraid of be¬ 
ing compromised by having anything to do with him. During the 
first mouths, tin* only journalists he receives come from abroad. 
The ** Hamburger Naehriehten 11 is alone among German news¬ 
papers in opening its euluiutts to the ex chancellor, and thus be¬ 
comes, for many years, the most interesting press organ in the 
empire, lie dictates a good many articles for it, and inspires a 
good many umre, so that people soon become accustomed to re¬ 
gard the ** Hamburger” as the “ Moniteur” of Friedrichsruh. 
During tin* two or three great crises of these years, the “ Ham¬ 
burger 11 confronts the “ Hi‘iehxan'/.eiger ” on equal terms. 

Tw„ y,ar« after hi* fall, Bismarck had a momentous experience. 

Though the nation had so long been estranged from him, the 
c»rrm«'ttaners of hi* dismissal brought about a turn in the tide. 
These eireumstanees gradually became known, gave rise to mur¬ 
muring*, and aroused tnurh sympathy. During the first few days, 
hr received umre than six thousand commendatory telegrams. 
The fr«e city of Hamburg cxpouxi-d the cause of its neighbour. 
Indeed Hamburg gave him a gala reception, and when he was 
driving through the he flagged streets, an Knglish sailor ran up 
to his carriage, saving: “ t want to shake hands with you! 1 this 
was cert (tint v the first time m his life that Bismarck had shaken 
hand* will* the common people. Never before, indeed, had he wel¬ 
comed it peasant at hi* table. Now, two peasant enthusiasts who 
had coho* over from Sehunbatiseu were invited to hineh with him 
for Ht'iiunrck was much touched by their bumble admiration! 
Herbert summed up the situation in an apt phrase, saying. 
"They regard ymi a* Heir palladium* and with good reason. 
For a long while such incidents remained isolated. 1 wo years 
biter, at the cud of May 1X0*2, the outcast remarked: “Where I 
deceived mywas in the matter of the German people; • * * 
its failure to understand that what drives me to criticism is not 
a mere fit of the spleen, a desire for vengeance, or a wish to re¬ 
gain fiower but that anxiety concerning the future of the em¬ 
pire is what robs me of steep.” 

Two weeks later he would not have spoken in that way. At his 
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Not to be Received 

father’s instigation, Herbert has become engage*! to an Austrian 
heiress, Bismarck thinks of going to Vienna for the wedding; he 
begs audience of Francis Joseph, and is assured of a welcome. 
But William and the members of the court circle are afraid tint 
the ex-chancellor harbours sinister designs. The pygmies of the 
Wilhchnstrassc are buzzing with excitement ; they dread stormy 
weather, raise warning fingers. Emperor William writes to Eiu 
peror Francis Joseph: “At the end of the mouth Bismarck m 
going to Vienna, ... in order to receive planned nv diom from 
his admirers. . , , You know that, one of Ids master pieces »<u the 
seeret. treaty a double funds with Itussia, which, entered into hr 
hind your hack, was annulled by an*. Since Ids retirement, the 
prtnee lias been carrying on a most perfidious war against me and 
against C’aprivi my minister, . , . He is trying with all the art 
and cunning at Ids disposal to twist matters so that the world 
shall believe me to he making advances to him, The chief feature 
in his schemes is that he has asked you for an audience, 1 t, nhir. , 
therefore, to beg you not to complicate my .situation in my own 
country by receiving this unruly subject of mine before So- ha. 
approached me and said peccavi.” 

Simultaneously wit ft this disgraceful letter, a second was de¬ 
spatched to \ ienna, drafted by Holstein, signed bv Fapmi, and 
addressed to the German ambus ,ador in Vienna, Brine.- : 

“ Should the prince or his family make any approach to Vine 
Excellency's house, I beg you to limit vour-elf to lllr vun%ru 
tional forms, and to avoid accepting any invitation to th. w. I 
ding. These indication* as to behaviour apply to the staff of IF- 
embassy as well as to yourself, f may mid that fin. Majesty * dl 
not accept any notice of the w.siding, , , , Your . vnlb nev is in 
sf routed to inform Fount Kahmky of tbi- fart j„ wletl. v.-r manm-e 
may seem best to you.” Thus was Bismarck „ttb-i:dh ,ti,;im»t:va| 
as a person who was not to be received, and the An .trinn muiistvr 
for foreign affairs was warned against him. 

Bismarck s first thought, when fa* wav coufbbipiullv informs d 
about, this letter, was to send a challenge to Founts' ”1 F,d 
already chosen a second. My right hand is -Ti! ’t,d v enough, 
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ami 1 lufcvt* kept uj i my pistol practice. But when I turned the 
ttiiif ter aver in my mind I remembered that I am an officer,, and 
tfiat the affair would be submitted to a court of honour com¬ 
posed of elderly general, I should never have got him to face 

my pistol,** TIiim at the age of seventy-seven does the Titan once 
inure allow hU leonine courage* He wants to defend his name, 
rank, and honour at the rink of his life, jmst an he did forty 
years earlier# He will not send his non to fight in his stead. He 
whhN to fare the music himself. Ah always, he is animated by 
the drama tie wish to chine his molested existence in tragical 
fashion* 

lie fakes n more prudent course. Privately he terms this 
** t f riit.li letter ** n piece of effrontery. For the public, he prints 
I Sir following in bin newspaper i ** The means which have been used 
in order to put the emperor of Austria out of humour with his 
original intent ion of receiving the prince, produced the impress 
dun «f a disparagement of, and injury to, the prineeks social po- 
atfsotn Thm nere warily he felt as personally offensive. , , , 
Wr cun dmcmer nothing in the prince's previous history to merit 
mi coiduioelioiin n elnsdfieidimu** This shell exploded with a 
hang, unit the fragments flew beyond the frontiers of Germany. 

Never before, since Prussia had come into existence, had a 
ling of thill country §tteer«l«l in netting the whole Prussian 
people in ebullition against him ““ for even in the year 1818 the 
linger of the Prussians was not really directed against their 
weakling mom*rein New half Germany was up in arms. Even in 
Uerliti, through which the Bismarck# passed, the crowd invaded 
the wild ion, and clamoured for a speech from the old man. He 
Wftai too prudent to comply, and held his peace; his plans for 
revenge were carefully made. In Vienna, the nobility showed din- 
trcMmii countenances, and turns! away, The German envoy, giv¬ 
ing himself out to be *11, took to Ids bed; but the princess hi* 
wife valiantly espoused the cause of the insulted ex-chancellor, 
A in id them alarums and excursions of which Ids father was the 
centre, Herbert celebrated his nuptials with Countess Hovoh, ten 
year-* after, amid similar alarums and excursions of which he 
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The Two “ Moniteitnt” 


himself had been the centre, he had refrained from marrying 
Elisabeth Hatzfeldt. 

Bismarck the elder, under this rain of hostile bullets, seemed 
to grow younger. His thoughts ran, as they had run oner before, 
“It corsaire, corsaire et demi!” He invitol the editor of the 
“ Neue Freie I’resse ” to visit him, in order that he might la* in* 
terviewed for that paper. In this interview, for the first time after 
the lapse of forty-four years, he openly attacked the govern- 
ment. On that earlier occasion, long ago, he had accused tin? 
king of cowardice in face of the people; now he accused the gov¬ 
ernment of stupidity. “Austria, in the emumereiat treaty, ha#, 
of course, turned to account the weakness and ineptitude of mtr 
negotiators. Tins result, must he ascribed to the fact that in our 
country men have come to the front whom I had formerly kept 
In the background —- the reason being that everything tool to 
be changed. . . . For my part, I am no longer under any ohtiga 
turns towards the personalities now in office, ««• toward* my *«e 
cesBor. All the bridges have been broken down. . . . The tie 
which used to connect us with Russia has been *>•*, ivd. Personal 
authority and confidence are lacking in Berlin.” 

The bigwigs in Berlin become uneasy. If they cannot dim ml A 
the “garrulous old man” privately, they mu 4 do it publicly, 
Now, therefore, the two “ Moniteurs ” begin, before a greatly 
disturbed Germany, while Europe holds its rides with laughter, 
to fight a duel, in which every thrust of the government goes 
awry, while every answering thrust from Bismarck is a palpable 
hit. 

In Caprivi’s paper; “We cannot, recall any like Mint* turn' *m 
the part of a retired statesman in the history of other count li* *, 
to say nothing of Germany. It. would seen* to be the prim •<** am* 
to do everything in his power to amuse mistrust, thus cou*f*h 
eating the already difficult task of guiding the elm not of the 
empire. Is this a patriotic, course of action? Hi t memory is fad 
ing Mm. ... No one can measure the amount of harm the 
prince is prepared to inflict upon his own fatherland." 

Next day, Bismarck showed himself an able journal***,, In hi# 
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newspaper he acted on the assumption that the article just 
quoted had been written by the editor of the paper which was 
at forking him, and he was thus enabled, with an ironical sem¬ 
blance of respect, to level his shafts at the unnamed govern¬ 
ment; •* It is of course impossible that experienced and well-bred 
persons, like those wtui are at present conducting affairs of State, 
can he responsible for so impudent a newspaper article. To sup¬ 
pose this would he an insult, . . , The prince cannot but feel that 
it must armtxe a ludicrous impression when Editor Pinther gets 
up into the pulpit and sermonises him. . , . Nothing would please 
Prince Bismarck better than that legal proceedings should be 
taken against him, and he would have no objection to such a 
dramatic close to his political career.” 

After this answer, the wrath of the German public seemed 
likely to dissolve into laughter; hut the men at the head of 
affairs in Berlin were beside themselves with rage. They took 
up the cudgels again d Bismarck, and also against half the na¬ 
tion, Now, at this late date, they published the dastardly instruc¬ 
tion* to the Viemnw embassy. Every German was given an 
opportunity of reading in the " Heichsauzeiger ” how the new chan¬ 
cellor was eager to humiliate his predecessor. The nation’s blood 
boiled. At fir it, hundreds of thousands of Germans had regarded 
the di >mi rod of Bismarck as a somewhat harsh but salutary 
action, indicative of the emperor’s genius and tact. Now it was 
plain to every one that William had neither the one nor the other. 
Consequently, the last feelings of hostility towards Bismarck in 
the country were dispelled by an outburst, of popular acclama¬ 
tion, such a** had never before greeted, in Germany, any man who 
wor** neither a crown nor a uniform. 

Bismarck had had to reach the age of eighty before he con¬ 
quer** l the German people. As deputy, he had been their enemy; 
he had fought them m prime minister of Prussia; he had been 
the foe of the Headedag as imperial chancellor; in his own house, 
on hi* country r'dates, he had always lived among tin* members of 
Ids own class, had been out of touch with the bourgeoisie, even 
with the intellectuals, numbering among his acquaintances neither 
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All Germany Pays Him Honour 

professors nor men of business nor artists, For sixty erasv, b. 
had lived only among politicians and noblemen. A* mod during 
the two wars, or in his life as gentleman farmer, had to- hr* at hi d 
the same air as this people for whose welfare a* a nation he had 
been working for several decades. 

Now there were crowds to welcome him in at! the places 
through which he passed on the journey from Vienna to Ki«su 
gen; the towns implored the honour of giving torn a public re¬ 
ception; the German tribes he hail rumpteml or oppr< eod, the 
Saxons and the South Germans, paid him homage. Knrope wotf.d 

when it learned that the Prussian government had fwbtddvi tS. 

towns of Halle and Magdeburg to take part itt doing honour to 
Bismarck, and when, in Kolherg, the regimental hand, winch « a . 
about to weleome the old statesman with tit* and dsuui, wa■« in 
continently ordered haek to barracks. Hot German* ivnui-.d 
when it rend the story of the happenings at Jena. 

There, town and university, the burgher*, tie |« * ■ aid - of *!. ■ 
neighhouring countryside, the teachers, women and rhd.h, ;t, 
throngetl the old market place. In the I.tdherh nt t!r j. ctor re¬ 
ceived the prince. When he came out into t|»< .yur,, u 
ninety years before, tile camp tires of ttr Pier,.-), i; id bu> *■* t, It, - 
marck found that it. was filh-d with bun; t d*V ,, .»* n!-.<•!,, Gift'-i 
of wine and beer ready to their hand, am.d and sit !**.*.■«.» d 
music, the inhabitants of this German provincial Iowa «r* ■■ .vatu? 
ing him, romantically inclined, eager, cnthnstaiGr, The tolb--if 
man there, wearing a long black coat, hr at i ode to and ft it to. i 
the rough stone pavement among the group*, m ate nos*- ’sp.-eclc*, 
not one of them containing an empty phraw, l!> to G., 

statue of Gdtz von tterUchiiigcu and gout.*} 

<lrama) Glitz’s answer to the round .airy who ivd m rdtoi hi r, l»y 
calling him a robber: “Wert thou not tie- r.-p-,■**■;;,toGt* «f sc,v 
emperor, whom l reverence even in Urn vd .t onto./fi *, 1 w..to 1 
make thee swallow that word, or chnJ.e upon A’” tv. ■» 
frenzied was the applause when he ipiotot the to J b rif ,4 s l ,f 
rough saying of (iiifz’s which he had hud read*, to h.t> hyi 
throughout life, ami concluded with the word*: " A man may tie 
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Belated Warning* s* 

a limit adherent of hiM dynasty, his king, and his emperor, with- 
wit being convinced of the wisdom of all the measures of that 
king's and emperort commissaries. I myself am not convinced, 
nor shall 1 tit the future keep my opinions to myself! 99 

That is ttu* tone to delight the Germans, when, on a summer 
evening, they an* sitting over their wine in the public square — 
anil have no responsibility for what is said. Here, and when he 
in back in his carriage, which cannot advance through the press, 
hundreds upon hundreds wash to grasp the hand whose weight 
they have all feared for a generation; and the old man is ready 
to give a handshake to them nil, For a few hours or weeks, his 
inborn scepticism is stilled, and he asks himself whether truer 
mid deeper tones may not come from these common people than 
from Hum own class, which, when he was in power had envied 
him. then betrayed him, and in the end overthrown him. During 
the receptions, the students' drinking parties, and the torchlight 
piamtvtdons, which make his progress through South Germany 
u via frlumptmtis, this intimacy and warmth force him, more 
and more, to wonder whether it; would not have been well to grant 
more power to such a people. Thus late in the day, and only as 
tile outcome of tin* hijudiee he has suffered, does Bismarck realise 
how hr has nthwd his opportunities. These are the first popular 
mldrrvn-i hr has ever delivered. They are spoken in town halls 
and ben* cellars, from balconies and in public squares, from Dres¬ 
den It* Munich, In them, the old man utters his belated warnings: 

**The reamer of Hu* constitut lontd monarchy under which we 
hie G flint it should he a collaboration of the monarchical will 
with the conviction of those who art 4 ruled. Perhaps 1 myself have 
unwittingly contributed to the lowering of the influence of parlia¬ 
ment to its present level. I do not wish that It should permanently 
remain at that low level. I should like to see parliament once more 
pmirm n stable majority, without which it cannot have the au¬ 
thority Hint is desirable. * . . The permanent duty of the rep¬ 
resentative assembly is that it shall criticise, control, warn, and 
in certain circumstances, guide the government . . * Unless 
there should be such a HeiehsUg, I shall lie anxious concerning 
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The Strong Monarchy 

the durability and the solidity of our national development. , . . 
Formerly it was my whole endeavour tostrengt hen the monarchical 
sentiment of the people. I was acdaittutl ami overwhelmed with 
gratitude at the courts and in the official world; hut the people 
wanted to stone me. To-day the people greet me with aecUma 
tiona, whereas the memhera of court, and official circle* give me 
the cold shoulder. I think that is what may he termed the irony 
of fate.’* 

Thus ingeniously does the great stylist take this difficult 
curve in his career, when it is his aim to influence the multitude. 
In reality, his conduct is a tragical irony. He knows this, and hi* 
tartly conversion troubles his night thought*. For a whole lift- 
time, his statecraft has been self-centred, self contemplative, »A( 
directed. Not because he wanted to shine * his intense contempt 
for his fellows saved him from this vanity: not heetiu e hi* power 
could only he held and safeguarded by imposing it from above 
no, the deepest cause of Bismarck's hostility to the people w.»* 
to he found in the self-reliance of one wines*- int, thg‘-ji»'« mn 
tliat of native genius, while hy blood he always felt himo !f to lie 
an offshoot of the uppermost class. Only as a twmkf of the op 
fwr class, and with the aid of that class, did In* want to re?.-; 
simply because it was his own class, even though, to hr. erdo-d 
mind, it did not seem the best. Tin* king aw! the ummU r* of Ik- 
knightly order; they were the foundation* of tie- State, Tie- 
granting of universal suffrage had been no more than an it« 
willing concession to the spirit of an age walking in darkur**. To 
weaken parliament, to subject parliament unceaoagly to tie- 
royal authority, this had been the basic idea of Uionaivk a* a 
founder of a State, had been his practice for decade*. 

The strong monarchy, of which in the do t and the Kri.-hdag 
he was continually boasting, was in reality nothing twov tkut 
an imaginary power, like that British monarchy of which he <**m 
so critical; imt whereas in Britain the substance, of which 
archy was the sluuiow, was the people, here in Herman v tie- *<d, 
stance was the chancellor, was Bismarck him*elf, H> lm-w w,-d 
enough the trick he was playing upon the people, hut k* wmtM 
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»».v outsider to grasp the nature of the relationships 
between emperor and chancellor in this drama of dictatorship. It 
whs his empire; he alone should issue orders in it. Only thus 
could his unparalleled self-confidence find satisfaction in the 
work. This went on until the impossible happened. The kingship, 
whose strength he had for thirty years proclaimed in his strug¬ 
gle with the representatives of the people, had now, all at once, 
been incorporated in a new personality. Therewith it suddenly 
retail'd, and overthrew its master. Then, for a time, he stood 
alone, without a ruler and beside the people. 

Mow, when Hu* {ample had at length taken his side, old Bis¬ 
marck was able to recognise the error in his calculations. The 
very motive of inborn passion which had previously kept him 
loyal to the monarchy, now, for the same reason, made him take 
the aide of the people. His pride made an extreme concession 
when, before his fellow count rymen and before Europe, he ac¬ 
knowledged ; “ Perhaps l myself have unwittingly contributed to 
the lowering of the inlluenee of parliament to its present level.” 

When, (hiring Hum* weeks, the artists of Munich entertained 
him at a hau<|uct, Lenhaeh was to have lifted a huge corpora¬ 
tion goblet Altai with Munich beer, as a greeting to the guest 
of honour. But lie found the goblet too heavy, and, afraid to 
drop it, put, it, hack on the table, Then an inspiration seized him, 
and he shout'd in tones that thrill'd all present: tl He who is 
too weak to uphold it, sets it down!” 

fn this impromptu, the painter summarised the conflict be¬ 
tween William and Bismarck, The old man said: “ When my train 
is approaching a station, has slowed down, and t hear the shout¬ 
ing and singing of the crowds awaiting me, my heart is filled with 
joy that I am not forgotten in Germany.” 


X 

Bismarck’s horoscope, like his handwriting, confirms our esti¬ 
mate of his character, The astrological type horn with Leo rising 
has power as its keynote and peculiar gift. The position of the 
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Pagan Mysticism 

sun, ruler of Leo, in its exaltation sign, Aries, and the Mars rut■■ 
ership of Aries, give a double portion of dauntless, instinctive 
courage. Moreover, the sun is in trine to Uranus, which indicate*, 
a special vocation for public life. All three fiery signs are ac¬ 
centuated. 

His handwriting (see illustration) slums understanding to be 
stronger than imagination; shows will, energy, self reliance, but 
also self-control, self-possession, and a sense of form. It is proud, 
obstinate, unconventional though orderly, full of the surprint 
of a man who is at the mercy of his nerves. The writing is large, 
without any affectation of size. During the middle year*, of tsie 
life it is most regular, lacking at this time any sign of «mot on 
or superfluity. In old age it becomes more ductile, and it * scale 
is larger. The most notable characteristic, however, is that for 
fifty years it remains substantially unalter*d just like hi* 
character. 

Above all, even in old age he remains a fighter. When fie* a cling 
urges him to become, now, a harmonious personality, hr r* boo • 
defiantly: “ Why should I he harmonious? ” When, on hr. eighth 
eth birthday, the trains of pilgrims expect to find a tranquil «ud 
man, they hear him say from the balcony of hi t lorn a* tie- indent 
words: “ Creative life issues out of struggles. From tin- plant, 
through the insects to the birds, from the birds of prey up to 
human beings — there is no life without struggle! *' In flu* mood, 
he allows himself to he elected to the Hriclrdiig. lie >.n\ ■> : " I 
should like to see their faces at the gov**mm«»Ui tab!.- wien I 
come to sit in the floor of tin* hall. , , , 1 am a tft. «»j* al drop 
which decomposes everything when it is pouted into n debate,” 
When some one extols content, he says: What r..nU there be 
more unhappy than a millennium of general eont* nt, which hob 
ambition, paralyses progress, leads to moral d.igu U .on * n 

Long ago, his Christianity had become a mere toat’t.-r of form; 
now, it is over and done with. At the close of hi* hf.-, a* in Co- 
early days, his mind is dominated by a seepti. f .10 in winch fnou 
time to time a sort of pagan mysticism shape« :f .v!f, Tim only 
man who can venture to question him about these ne»H.*n, K< % w 
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the friend of his youth, gives a sympathetic explanation; 

Ills leligious sent intent n (Hie words are penned after Keyscr- 
lsng # s Inst visit to his old friend) “ seems to have experienced*ebbs 
mu! Hows. * * * In Hia old age* Ins erotic impulses have gone to 
4eep* and therewith, perhaps, the aspiration towards a god with 
tniiiiiiii feelings has vanished. This throws a strong light upon the 
iiitiniiite connexion between love and religion* 11 Keyserlmg re- 
mnl» f m Hbmarchhi lust confession: u t am sorry to say that 
during the struggles of the last two decades, I have moved away 
♦ o a gmd distance from God, In these sad times, 1 find this 
severance painful 11 

When fie indulges in speculations on religious problems, he says 
tilings which inny well make the pious old Johanna grow anxious* 
fie is muling a newspaper, lets it fall, ami remarks in the presence 
oi a guivJ : ** I should very much like to know whether Hie dual- 
imt which permeate* our whole existence extends, likewise, to the 
^iiftmne being, In our own ease, everything is twofold Man eon- 
mN of spirit and body; the State is made up of government and 
popular representathm; and the existence of the whole human 
race U founded upon the nuihtid relationships of man and 
woman. Indeed* Hus dualism extends to whole peoples. , * * With¬ 
out w idling to he blasphemous, | should very much like to know 
w lief tier our God may not perhaps have at his side some being 
who supplement** him m a woman supplements man, 11 His wife 
timidly ventures to remind him of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
%f That doctrine U incomprehensible, 11 he says. With a serious 
inirii* f$e continues his self-questionings aloud: 4i Perhaps there 
are stages between our wives and Coal It may he that God has 
other beings at, fits disposal, beings who can assist him in the 
governance of this immeasurable universe. For instance, when I 
read again and again in the newspapers * , * how much pain and 
ttfiltfipfdfieci there is, and how- unjustly good and bad fortune are 
dldrihuted, I am apt to wonder whether the management of this 
world of ours may not have been entrusted to a vicegerent who 
doe* nut invariably carry out the washes of our allgood deity! 11 

'lids iiiitundian represents the last flickering of the sparks 
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of dogma before they become extinct, tic can only look upon 
the world as a State. Since, despite all the blemishes he seen in 
it, he conceives that the supreme ruler of the world must la- 
perfect, he constructs this hypothesis of a vicegerent - • u sort 
of Prussian lord lieutenant — who, an he says on another urea- 
sion, interprets the laws falsely and applies them wrongly. In 
extreme old ago, ho returns to the ancient Teutonic outlook*, 
which, indeed, he has in his secret heart never abandoned. In hi* 
more defiant moods, Bismarck will have nothing to do with lb- 
fear of God, to which he objects simply because it i* a form of 
fear. He says that the reason why tropical nmn worships the 
sun is because in those regions the atm is dangerously powerful; 
it is by parity of reasoning that the Teuton* worshipped thunder 
and lightning. He contemptuously adds: "In this matter, like 
wise, is disclosed the dog-like nature of human bring*; they love 
and venerate the person whom they fear.** 

To a consul who reports his escape from Negroes eager to kill 
him, Bismarck says: “We are all in God’s hand*, and in such m 
situation our best consolation must he a good revolver, -.0 that 
at any rate we shall not start on our journey nnarrompanird.” 

There is, however, a mystical vein in his mind. The :super 
stitious trend makes headway, “I like to watch inch signs and 
portents as are manifested by dumb nature. Sh>- i» often cleverer 
than we are.” He frequently refers to the cabbalistic doctrine of 
number, in accordance with whirh, contemplating the periodicity 
of his life, he has calculated the date of his death. If** say* that, 
si nee he did not die in the year 1888, his life will rod in the year 
1898 — as actually happens. “At. bottom, every thing is »iw x 
plieable: light, a tree, our own life. Why, then, should tie re not 
be things which conflict with our logical understanding!' , » . 
Montaigne chose for his epitaph: * l*euG* i t.r«*.* 1 should hbe soiio 
to he: ‘ Nous verrons 

Does the old nmn believe in the durability of his work? II*- U 
not led astray hy the adulation of the German people; fume ha* 
never blinded him. Of course his fame is now world wide, fW in¬ 
stance, a Chinese viceroy comes to consult him, asking tie- It* si 
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way of counteracting the court intrigues in Pekin. Some one 
writes to him from Araby, to say that his name is well known 
in that part of the world; that Bi-Smark signifies “ rapid fire ”, 
litikl activity.” What value is it to him that he should be 
fatuous among the Germans? “They are all petty and narrow¬ 
minded. Not one of them works with an eye to the whole. 
Knelt of them is busy stuffing his own private mattress. . . . 
We have always been extremely unaccommodating to one another, 
mat far too nrcoittmodaiing towards foreigners, . * * It disturbs 
uty steep when I think how they are breaking down the edifice I 
turn* built up. Then my thoughts run riot all night.” Thus tor¬ 
mented by his old mistrust, aroumd by the dissensions of the 
nation, anil by his new mistrust of its master, he looks out into 
the future with tin anxiety which steadily increases after he has 
tunud lib eightieth year. 

On ins birthday, receiving the homage of all the German 
tribes, and treated eontumelmusly only by his old enemy the 
Heieh4ng (which refuses to send him congratulations), he stands 
on tile balcony and addresses the German youth: “ Don’t be too 
critical Accept what God lias given us, and what we laboriously, 
under the menace of I lie guns of the oilier Europeans, have 
brought safely into port. If was not an easy matter.” Thus skil¬ 
fully, in tbw* festal hour, does lie cast a delicate veil over his 
nnririirs. As always, be has the inductive style of one whom diffi¬ 
culty allure** The students to whom lie is speaking look up at 
the old wizard, whose face looms mysteriously in the flickering 
torchlight, took up nt him without fully understanding him. 

These tiimrfici of Ids concern the future only; he has nothing 
to fear from the past. When contemporary reminiscences and 
letters arc puhtidnri, his interest is keen. When a banking house 
buys Ilk tetter* to Mant cuff cl, lie says; “ I have really quite for- 
gotten what them* letters contain, but I do not think I have ever 
written n letter which I shall be sorry to have published.” 

That h perfectly true, for he has no desire to conceal his 
change* of outlook or his changes of party; and he has never 
tit tide it parade of principles. He is delighted to read Boon’s 
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letters upon himself, when they appear in print. Hr has a col 
lection of Bismarck caricatures ; ami cheerfully reads to his 
guests accounts of Bismarck’s cruel mouth, angry eves, tierce 
eyebrows. But when they bring him the mode! of a statue of him • 
self in his student days, he studies the features like a physiog¬ 
nomist, and says that the artist has made a mistake in trying 
to represent him at one and the same time as a man of ancient 
lineage and as a diplomatist. He adds that his lower lip had al¬ 
ways been thicker than the upper; it indicated shibhmmsc^s, 
whereas the more finely cut upper lip indicated the crating for 
power. 

When there is no occasion for showing pugnacity, m subject 
far mockery, or when he is sitting in solitude liJemng, from » 
distance, to the turmoil of his own career, lie is m v. r in.-!m»d 
to boast of the brilliancy of his foresight, lint it id armed at h< > 
own venturcsomencss. He says: “ My whole life mo a hold gamble 
with other people’s money. I could never tell before-baud whether 
my plans would succeed. It was a terrible r« •.pnn ulniit v, this 
management of other people’s property. , , . Kv* n now, 1 «t« 
often kept awake at night by thinking how everything might 
have turned out differently,’* 

lie becomes gloomier during Johanna’s la4. illte .n He would 
fain have died with her. “ I should not like t o die be fore m v wtf* ; 
nor should I like to remain after she tv called away.” In ae 
cortlance with her desire, he brings her to Var/in. Sit.- i t tuff* ring 
terribly from shortness of breath, and can hardly move. Ht > 
marck, who now dictates very few letters, ami wrib-a s.mmly 
any with his own hand, pens the following tits * to his diter after 
his brother’s death: “ I must, he careful not to men u ,e Job utn.J* 
melancholy by letting her see my own sorrow ; h» r tiuMv i< very 
low anyhow, and is dependent, upon mental tiopr« icon. W> | W ve 
sad news to-day about poor Bill; he him a fn <h aM o k of gnu*. 

. . . In former days, I was always very glad nb n 1 * ,,,»? t go to 
Varzin; now I should hardly he able to make up mv mud to go 
thither were it not for Johanna. I long foe a phnv wheh 1 d, d! 
never leave until I go in my eoffhi; and I haw a craving for wh 
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tuck, „ * „ Your somewhat weary but devoted and only brother, 

v. B. M 

In tfu* autumn, Johanna dies, at the age of seventy. Overnight, 
••die had lunut able to speak to him at supper time. In the morning, 
when lie went into her room, he found her dead. The old man, the 
man of ought, barefooted and in his dressing gown, sat down 
mill or ini like a child, He lead lost something utterly irreplaceable. 
It wan ehnnuderLdie of Ids twofold life that, the same evening, 
lie should hate coin pa ml the close of his political career with the 
rime of this life of faithful companionship: u This is a more 
not aid** terminus than 1890 was, and it cuts deeper into the 
roiifigiiratioit of my life, ... If I were still in the service, I 
should bury my«elf in work. That consolation is denied me.” 

Nr\f day In* picks a white rose out of a wreath, goes to the 
booleime, takes down a volume of German history, and says: 
**Ttun will did met my thoughts.” 

There is time an empty place in his life. Nothing can do for 
him what her t nuujuit and trusting glance had done; nothing else 
ran make hint forge U from time to time, his struggles and morti- 
ftndtttjtn Writing to tiis sister, he laments that she lives so far 
away, 44 So do my sons, who have sought independence far from 
the shadow of their parental home. Marie is with me as a loving 
dattghh t\ , . * only on loan, as it; wore. . . . What was really 
1, ft to me in th<* world wan Johanna, association, with her, the 
d liiv ijm J ;<.ii a. to how she felt, the gratitude with which I could 
tool l.ael to forty right years spent, in her company. To-day, 
everything in vain and void. The feeling is unjust, but X cannot 
h,Ip it. 1 blame myself for being ungrateful in response to the 
wealtSt <d htand recognition which the people has shown me 
in r* turn fur my services. For four years past I have rejoiced 
at thi i love nud recognition because she herself rejoiced. To-day 
the -,{ouh no longer glows in me. I hope it has not been perma¬ 
nently extinguished, should God vouchsafe me a longer life. . . . 
Forgive darling sister, for complaining like this. It will not 

be for much longer.” 

In hi . loneliness, his thoughts turn hack to his earliest days. 
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He suddenly recounts something which he hits never before fold 
any one. “I was six years old when I learned of the death of 
Napoleon. A magnetiser who was treating my mother brought 
the news. He recited an Italian poem which began with the words: 
‘ Egli fii!’” At the end of the century, the beginning rives out 
of the past. He tells us of things long forgotten. We feet Unit 
he is applying to himself the words of Manzoni’s poem: '* He 
was.” Once the old man speaks of Kniephof, and he writes to 
his brother-in-law: 

“Dear Oscar, we have both grown so old that we dud! not 
live much longer. Can we not meet and have a talk once more 
before the end comes? It is sixty-six or sixty -seven year* since, 
at the gymnasium, we first drank beer together, out of the bottle. 
It was on the steps close to the upper think l.et its have » lad 
drink together before it is too late. ... I want to hear your 
voice once more before I— You have to get info the train when 
you leave Berlin; why not into the Hamburg train in dead of the 
Stettin train?” In his loneliness, Btnnarek long* for the corn 
pany of a man whom he has ignored all hi* life; now, when hi-* 
wife is dead, and his sons are far away, he want * to h. ar a friend 
ly voice. As usual, he is circumstantial, reckons up th*- year*., amt 
remembers exactly where it was in the school that they lent diutii 
beer together — but we feel that he no longer smile* a • he write*, 
Amid these distresses, has the vigour of bit mind departed* 
Has he forgotten the empire? 

He has not forgotten his enemies, the ruler*. In tin* autumn 
of 1896, the consequences of the failure to mu a t he Hu * dan 
treaty become apparent. The tsar is in I’ari*; I'rane* i* i» « 
whirl about Russia. Bismarck read* in the Herman iir«*p,ipr -n 
that the rupture of the ties with Russia i. hi* fault, Ang, t » 
up in him. He knows well enough who are reqmitosbb for the 
failure of his precautions, ami la* will not, wild*- life irtoiton* to 
him, allow any one to blame him for what has happen*.!, t he r 
more he draws his sword for mortal combat, lb- » m 4 or/, to the 
Germans who is really responsible for the isolation „f iWumitv, 
writing in his newspaper: 
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Europe Pricks Up Her Ears 

Down to IBtKl, the two empires were fully agreed that if 
either of them should he attacked, the other would remain 
benevolently neutral. After the retirement of Prince Bismarck, 
this understanding was not renewed. If our information regard¬ 
ing what happened in Berlin is accurate, it was not Russia (put 
out of humour by the change' in the chancellorship) but Count 
('aprivi who refusal to continue this mutual insurance, when Rus¬ 
sia was ready to continue it. . . . That explains Kronstadt and 
the Marseillaise. In our opinion, the first drawing together of 
tsnrist absolutism and the French republic was solely due to the 
errors of the t'aprivist policy,” Europe pricks up her ears; the 
Germans murmur; the old warrior could not deal the emperor 
a more deadly blow. The “ Ileichsanzcigcr ” answers stammer¬ 
ingly : 

** Diplomatic affairs of . . . the before-mentioned kind are 
diplomatic secrets which should be strictly kept.. The conscien¬ 
tious observance of this secrecy is an international obligation, the 
disregard of which would injure important, interests of State.” 
Other journals write about treason, imprisonment, and so forth. 
F.mpernr William wires triumphantly to Emperor Francis Jo¬ 
seph: ** You and the world will now understand better than ever 
why I dismissed the prince.” 

Nevertheless, next summer, the emperor sends Tirpitzs to the 
prince, hoping that Bismarck will say something on behalf of 
the German navy. But the ex-chancellor is obturate. Instead of 
doing what he is asked, lie expresses his views of the emperor 
*« m > unreservedly ” that. Tirpib, points to the uniform he is wear¬ 
ing. *IV)| the emperor,” says Bismarck in conclusion, “ that I 
ivnut, nothing more than to he left alone, and to die in peace. 
But the young master will not leave him alone, despite all the 
mortifications received at Bismarck’s hands. ’I he lure exercised by 
Bi .marck r* irresistible, and, six months before the ex-chancellor’s 
death, William comes uninvited to see him, followed by a great 
train. 

The old man is sitting in a wheel chair in front of his door, and 
lets them alt defile before him. When I.ucanus offers the band 
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with which he had given Bismarck the letter of dismissal the 
prince remains “like a statue, not a muscle stirring, as if’con¬ 
templating a hole in the air.” Lucanus stands before him, face 
twitching, understands at last, and takes his departure. Subse¬ 
quently, over dinner, the host ponders how he can give one last 
warning to his guest and opponent whom he will never see again 
Inspired by his traditional pride, he begins, for the first time 
after seven years, to talk to the emperor about world policv 
William turns the conversation with a jest. Bismarck tries again' 
Another witticism. Even the court generals are horrified. The 
younger Moltke whispers: “ It is terrible! ” 

. Then Bismarck becomes a seer. The hour is passing; his life 
is passing; never again will he see the young man who has 
snatched away his life work, the empire. Sooner or later, the em¬ 
perorwih lose his country and his crown; he must be told of the 
™ ‘ t 18 runmn S; P er baps a dying man’s voice will move him 
^enly fore , Bismarck “with apparent nonchalance”,' 
but so loud that every one at table can hear, says: “ Your Majes¬ 
ty. So long as you have the present officers’ corps, you can in 
deed do what J0 u p W B.t when this is „„ Z 

matters will be verv diffprpnf ?? >tvl . , 9 

he departs. P6r ° r 18 deaf ’ he P rattles > 

The old statesman still utters his warnings and prophecies in 
private. Every one of them has been fulfilled. 

if the countr;y is well ruled, the coming war may be averted- 

The wa E J,i Ule f’ that Wa3 * “ ay beC ° me a Seven Years’ War! 
The wars of the future wifi be decided by artillery. Troops can 

peace P ^ InR^^^ ^ “ USt be made in time of 

er tba ’ ' ' * RUS f a ’ the comm S of a republic is perhaps near- 

and caXl lab e ° P b SUPP ° Se ' " ' ^ fight Ween laW 

nd capital, labour has won most of the victories, and that will 

the fin n r ei T ^ S00n aS ^ W ° rkerS P° ssess the v °te. When 
the fina! victory occurs, it will be the victory of labour.” 

tuan e -!,\ b0 d are aH blS exh ortations to Germany. His intellec- 

‘C ™ irr™ 1 ? , he is abie - 

-rerhaps my dutiful behaviour has been the cause of the de- 
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A Republican View 

plorable lack of backbone in Germany, and for the multiplication 
of place-hunters and time-servers. . . . The most important thing 
is to strengthen the Reichstag; but this can only be effected by 
electing thoroughly independent persons. At present the Reichs¬ 
tag is on the down grade. ... If that continues, the prospects 
are gloomy indeed. ... I am convinced that crises are all the 
more dangerous, the later they come. ... I have invariably 
thought it better to obey no one, rather than try to command 
others; I had, if you like to say so, a republican view. . . . Per¬ 
haps God will send Germany a second era of decay, followed by 
a fresh period of glory — that will certainly be upon a republi 
can basis.” 

XI 

The forest whence he had come is Bismarck’s last home. His 
wife and his friends have gone; the horses and dogs he had loved 
are all dead; he has little interest now in either children or grand¬ 
children. Power has been taken from him, and even anger at the 
loss of power has ceased to stir within him. He suffers from shoot¬ 
ing pains in ah his limbs; senile gangrene threatens; and he, who 
at eighty had still been able to keep a whole company silent under 
the spell of his powers of narration, has himself become taciturn. 
He sits in his wheel chair at the corner of the table, drinking 
little, now, and listens while the young folk prattle. ’Tis only the 
shade of Bismarck! 

In the last year of its master’s life, the greenwood is there, as 
of old; and at eighty-three Bismarck still goes out driving m the 
forest — silent, communing with his own thoughts. “ I have only 
one refuge, now,” he says; “ the forest.” He no longer cares about 
the fields. The chief attraction is the Douglas pines, which he 
planted many years before; the nurseries are also a lure; like¬ 
wise the oldest parts of the woodland, where the tall veterans 
rustle in the breeze. When the starlings flock together at the back 
of the house, he says: “They’re holding a parliament to-day; I 
suppose it’s because the spring is so near.” In the evening, he 
waits for them to appear on the top of the bank; he knows every 
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He Loves His Trees 

starling. “Only five, as yet; there ought to be seven; the leader 
comes last. They can go to bed and get up without any pain.” 
Then he drives to the pond, and meditates on the best way of 
settling the perennial dispute between the swans, the ducks, and 
the rats. When a visitor is about to go out driving in a tall hat, 
Bismarck offers his own wide-awake, saying: “ Spare my trees 
the sight of that object!” 

For he loves his trees more than he loves any visitor; more 
even than he loves Germany. Once he had said of the trees that 
they were ancestors; now he would fain go to his last rest among 
them. He has chosen two giant pines, and he shows them to 
favoured guests, saying: “There, between those trees, up in the 
free air of the forest, is where I should like to have my last rest- 
ing place, where the sunlight and the fresh breeze can get at me. 
The thought of confinement in a narrow box under the sod is re¬ 
pulsive to me.” He goes on to talk of the Teutons of old, and of 
the Indians, who hung their dead among the tree tops; yet he 
knows, all the time, that his tomb is awaiting him elsewhere, a 
princely mausoleum. He knows that the very inscription is al- 
ready graven; yet his heart is fain to be with the giants of the 
forest. Could he follow his own bent, he would have neither tomb 
nor tombstone; only the sunlight and the wind. 

We see that Bismarck ends as he began—a pantheist and a 
pagan, a true revolutionist. Every confidential utterance betrays 
this. None the less he chooses now, as he has chosen before, to 
observe the forms proper for one who believes in the God of the 
Christians. Furthermore, this man who could never serve any 
one, and commanded others for forty years, will have himself de¬ 
scribed on his gravestone as his king’s faithful servant. Why 
did he ever forsake his forests, in which he was alone with the 
light and with God, king of his own acres ? Why did he ever turn 
his back on the peasants, leave the wild, abandon the ancient 
oaks beneath which he had played as a boy, up to which he had 
looked as a youth, in whose shade he had sought rest from the 
cares of State, to whose rustling foliage he loved to listen in 
old age? What did his heart gain from this migration? 
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X«|, satisfaction, surely? Returned from his travels to an old 
ag * 1 of enforced renunciation, he vainly seeks (when in reminis¬ 
cent mood) far memories of hours when action brought him a 
Ijtmf of real happiness. Neither completion, nor honour, nor 
glory, tins filled him with ecstasy; not even victory; hardly even 
vengeance. Ills work is endangered by the folly and carelessness 
of Ida successors, Ah the new century approaches, what he has 
tiuilt up k tottering; what he has covenanted is called in ques¬ 
tion* Worse than all, the central pillar of his own statecraft has 
tier'll shattered; the king m no longer supreme, and the people is 
no longer contemptible* Uprooted, torn from his sphere of ac¬ 
tion, thrust linek into the dappled shade of the forest, he finds 
licit the nihilistic questionings which perplexed him in youth when 
fm rode along these woodland ways are still unanswered, when, 
an old and broken man, he drives through the same forest — 
sih'iit, communing with his thoughts. 

After thirty years the Germans stand beside Bismarck’s grave, 
and lower their Hags to salute him. Bo simple and strong was his 
work, that it lias outlasted the fulfilment of the masterbuilder’s 
own prophecy* All the German princes, those upon whom he had 
founded the empire, vanished into nonentity. Not one of them 
dared to draw tin* sword which the prince of Friedrichsruh would 
have drawn holdty even at the age of eighty. Nevertheless the 
empire held together, amid all the temptations of Europe. These 
trifie h whoa* opinion was never asked, the German people whose 
assent was regarded as superfluous — though disunited for a 
thousand years • held together amid the earthquakes of the 
great wni% and survived the break-up of traditional forms. The 
unity of Germany dal not depart with the sovereign rulers. 

Germany lives! The German princes forsook her in her bitter 
need; fnit flit* German people, whose sterling qualities Bismarck 
recognised too late, was steadfast, and saved Bismarck s work 
from destruction. 
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Bismarck, Otto vnn (mntimmf) 
favour at court, 75; his “feudal 
sentiment' 1 * 78; his attitude on the 

Jewish question, 7(1-77; his em¬ 
phasis on class differences, 77-78; 
us marriage and honeymoon, 78- 
BO; his counter-revolution in 1848, 

80-85; his at titude toward German 
unity (mm), 85-80, 014)2, 04; 
emotion oh 80,87; reports to Prince 
William on ttcynlutttm of 1848,87; 
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wishes of Prince William, IIL 102; 
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advises king b* mute NapoLmt 
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Princess CMojf* 10449$ summoned 
In Berlin, tf«* 

1 1802*. 1871): Ills opinion of 
llio Landtag, 203; expectations of* 
till; his tnaungegneut of opponents, 

205 200; hk iiho 4 if the words "“iron 
mill UmnV\ til?; his handling of 

Will nan. 208 210; hk personal 
minute, 2 tit, till* 304; hk rivalry 
with William, 2B4212; hk appeal 
to God and morality, 213, 228420; 
lik attitude toward Witt km, 213- 
211; lik itktihr of Augusta, 214- 
217; irdrkN liberty of press, 417, 

4 hH;dkhked hy l^derieL 2 IT-210, 
850; titM enemies, 4UK 374475; 
has no inwiw 4HI; and Keudell, 
210 28h rmdliot of, with en¬ 
voys i >11 Hii tot tor of, to Goltz, 
oi44 ov it! Park, 221 222; considers 
that tio * 44 tt*k above morality, 221; 
the 'irtiitrH'* t ill ; rrcrerts iibsohitlst 
State, till Cl; and Virchow, Wo 
Hi; chalk ugc<t \ uvhow, 227; ap¬ 
proves of dtefatordiip, 227428; 
peruvut*"* State otlioiab, 22H; sup- 
putt'i JfiiMi ‘,1 iigaiied the Poles, 
Hn tit; warm* Austria. 231432; 
induce** William to refuse Franck 
Jhorphk |*r* tjioiot for dint of 
ti i 23 §; compared with 
handle, tt» Aifl; has rtTliitn views 
in common oif It hsvadte, 237430* 
til, tin hatred of the middleclass, 
20 h vtlH; hi* "itrut programme, 
*48; d*mwk universal and etjunl 
suffrage for Germanic Ph tern turn, 

iUl Iih uoh on German unity 
* milt twib. til; visited by lane 
nS*\ i II 2 Mi hk views on 
unmu ml suffrage, *1 M; follows 
Iur4*itkk toad hi two fthmi. 211; 
4t a*M"wd wittiekm of, to derm 
Intioii of weavers, ‘ill; Untkes 
advance* to msualkt writers* 245; 
hrroion State vrutint, V* 154 hh 
Hn Mih liii assertion of the power 
of I tin State rlV State nm! n )» 
2l*h letter of, to Huron Blixen eou- 
rrmitni Hnmdmuviin "143 *117; 
reeMU*tm»mb annexation id Seliles- 
win IlohtHtu i IH; lik method in 


foreign policy, £49; secures Austria 
as ally in war against the Danes, 
240452; persuades William to 
make war on Danes, £52; and the 
duke of Augustenburg, 253; at 
meeting in palace of Sehonbrunn, 
254; created a count, 250-257; at 
Biarritz again, 258-201; converses 
with Napoleon, 200-201; ceases to 
bo frank with William, 201; begins 
to think in terms of German terri¬ 
tory, 201-203; paves the way for 
war with Austria, 203-200; nego¬ 
tiates with Napoleon, 205; nego¬ 
tiates with Italy, 200; has nervous 
breakdown, 2(50; proposes German 
representative assembly with uni¬ 
versal suffrage, 2(58; announces 
German war, 200; spurs William 
on, 270; first attempt to assassi¬ 
nate, 271-273; God’s chosen in¬ 
strument, 273; his management of 
Napoleon, 273-274; accuses Aus¬ 
trians of breach of faith, 274; 
seeks support in the Bible, 275; 
treats for Hungarian support, 275 : 
incites ("zeehs to high treason, 275; 
speaks of Attila, 27(5 ; caricatures 
of, 27(5, 028; object, of popular 
favour, 270-277; decides for new 
elections, 277; his difficulties with 
the king, 277-278; at Khniggrittz, 
278 270; reconciliation of, with 
crown prince, 280; writes of Prus¬ 
sian soldiers, 280; bis struggle with 
military arm, 281; recommends 
moderation in dealing with Austria, 
281-280; sees inevitability of war 
with Prance, 282, 287, 809; formu¬ 
lates Prussian idea of German 
unity, 287-288; argues with the king 

for indemnification, 280-200; his 
dealings with the. southern States, 
202-203; recommends to Bavaria 
offensive and defensive* alliance, 
208; holds Napoleon in play, 203, 
8014105, 387; honoured by the 
king, 204; suffers breakdown, 204- 
205; his eonstitutkm of North Ger¬ 
man Confederation, 205-301; his 
loathing of demos, 200; his view 
of war, 803, 805, 535; deprecates 
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Bismarck, Otto von (continued) 
war with. France, 803-808; suggests 
that Napoleon take Luxemburg, 
305, $00; desires recall of lime- 
detti, 300; changes attitude toward 
France, 308-300; his prophetic sum¬ 
mary of French situation, 300; his 
behaviour when the king is re¬ 
fractory, 310-311; described _ by 
Karl Sehura, 818; diplomatic tricks 
of, S1S-814; indifferent to fame, 
314,47*2-473; displays imperturba¬ 
bility of bom aristocrat, 815; has 
European reputation. 315; his free¬ 
dom of utterance, 810; Fre.vtag s 
opinion of, 3 lfi-317; his estrange¬ 
ment front all parties and all 
classes, 317-819; distiuguislusl in¬ 
tellect unis not among his guests, 
318-319, 479-480; his preference 
for Jews, 319-3*10; cold toward all 
except Boon, 3*20-3*21; his .sudden 
changes of temjier, 3*2*2; at \ ar/.in, 
3*2*2-3*23. 3*25-3*20; his growing taste 
for wealth, 3*23-3*24; sells Ktiiephof, 
3*24; his love for Motley. 3*2(1.3*28, 
490; .Johanna’s love for, 3*28-3*29; 
his children, 3*29, 498-508; his 
health, 330; his extravagances, 330; 
Ins irritability, 390, 373; returns to 
early incredulity, 830-331; calls 
himself a republican, 33!, 38*2,373, 
<•33; his belief in divine right, of 
kings. 331-333; his literary and 
dramatic judgment, 384; finds de¬ 
creased enjoyment of music, 334; 
his restlessness and his homesick- 
ncHS for quieter tlays, 384-330; 
avoids inducing king to refuse 
acceptance of Spanish offer, 337- 
338; his motives in accepting war 
with Frunw. fK!8.339; am-pts 
Spatunh ofFor l«*liin4 kin#*** Irnrk* 
339-340; a letter of, from Var/.iu, 
340; learns that HohewssuUern 
aspirations to Kpanish throne have 
been withdrawn, 341-34*2; eriti- 
eises tlie king, 34*2; sends threaten- 
ing despatch to king, 344; receive* 
Ems telegram, 344-345; edits Kms 
telegram, 340-347; inexorable to¬ 
ward France, 331; his meeting with 


Napolwn at S.xlau. 331; unabte 
to prevent triumph over laris, 
353; distinguishes Iwdweeti the 
French jasiple and the r renew 
government, 354; his answer to 
Jules Favre, 983; bis change of 
mood, 350 357; reason _f.tr Sit* 
demand of Alsace-Iswaine, 338 
359; reeeivert offers from t lemma 
states. 3t!0; in conflict with Fmbr 
iek, 303-304; achieves Herman 
unitv, 307-80H; his life at Ver 
aailles. 308-37 2; his concern for I.H 
sons, 371-372; feels himself wu 
understood and hated, 379; eon 
verses with newspaper oot’te'jiond 
cuts, 373 874; his criticism <-f 
armv oflieers, 878 370, bn autsp 
athv to Molt he. ::ts ; anger,-. 1 
at Moltke, 379; hi. despair at the 
Herman princes, 3H0 'Mi, lit. see 
oud interview with Favre, 392-rtsv.l, 
his negotiate at-I with the I'leiit b, 
38 4 380; doubtful of ndciuhiht*. 
of taking Met/, JIM. Mir, b«* 
answer to Thief,’ remaik on (l.-r 
man unity and the French, 3?-.^ 
38(1; his view of ” Eiopi loidose," 
887; writes draft of letter to t«* 
sent by King l/*ui'i of Hnv-tm 
to King William, urging Wtlhaiu to 
aeeept imperiid eiowii, ,108 3>e», 
at. flic proclamation muiom, 
394, 395; ignored by William, 395, 
390; letter of. to Johanna, after 
the proclamation ceremony, 89b 

SOT 

{1873-1888,; flit evening pit 
ties, 4(11, 403 41 1, haled and do 
tru*t«d, 401 40 *, hiv dogs, lu8. 
478. 484, 490 |94. 57.1. «MM, fails as 
dictator in home politics, 412 4J.1, 
his Self .confidence, 4! 2, Ins eon 
filet with the t'buo h, tt l I'2, 
esmsiders political eomejnemea -■•? 
opposition lot’idle JicHhurch, 4 lo, 
stirs public against iahsU, t»>, 
aceure* legislation against +* ml 
ists, 427-42*9; made a prince, 4 20. 
his dread of the ««-w rank, t"-0. 
Junkers fall away ft. mi, lrt» »», 
43M, 439; *u-,pc* ted of alhrism. 
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482; hk honour anti integrity at¬ 
tacked in calumnious articles, 

488 • 188 * 4*tB; till relationship to 
Iflrtetmtder, 480*487; hk financial 
interests, 487; hk Itrcnch with 
Ehmchctthttrg anti Etektdtetamw* 

43114 Ml; increase of his inkan* 
f lumpy, 41th 441; awl Count Ar- 
nifii* III I Pi his friction with 
ItoMin till ■ lot!i his later relations 
with William* 141438; loses his 
royalism 40ft ltd; hk autocracy, 
ltd ttl'i; catted the Iron Chan- 
reinr, till* 3IM; hk relation to 
mmktcn, Iftlh 47 b 47*1; homl by 
ikitors, till; makes play with hk 
lieallli, |fll: (its reiterated tenders 
of resignation -If 1 1 ; hk eon tempt 
for the UeietHtag* 405; hk ea- 
prkrs, MW!; Ids official work* 408* 

17!, n»*lr to hi'3 tailor, 471; enl- 
f k ate* pnhhe opinion, 47 4; hk use 
of the proei, 171 113; second at- 
tempt to a,va*Jnnt*% 47*1; hk 
lem-irliuhL 177; opinions of, given 
by noted Him, 4X0; hk opinion of 
hkhnUtt* MU; hi i house, Fricd- 
rirlro nil, IH|; hk love of freon, 482, 
litl P4,», adc* pardon fur unjust ae- 
riiistkii, 4H8 IN$; hk daily habits 
ut IdtrJirtrif ttfn IMI; hk expenses 
and inroiiir, the IKO; disposition 
of U* niujutiud to, IHI* 4H71 tits in* 
dial* toms tn matter of food and 
«|itiik, 187; Ids illorsie •», 487’488; 
lieu ♦•itjovuieiifs in old age* 488; hk 
tiirlmietioly and world weariness, 

4 U| inti; \m c.udekm, 488487; 
hioi liuim, 4*47; the fimdamno 
till idea of liii policy m chan* 
irtlois t*t prevent anti German 
♦ Millitiono 805, 507 508; mkunder- 
nh*o»i by fn*opb% 508; 

te vri* made wars for tin* sake of 
rompmsK olltl; irdstcfl the temp- 
bifem to tight France in 1873, 308; 
♦oedjfo diptuiinitte defeat at Gor- 
t-hJoitfS hands w !H t 8, 308411, 

}.$n iHitwfetowatd Austro Russian 
tineal in ltidla«ia*:UI 518; at first 
refu ^ ¥i h then agrees, to mediate* 
311 ;'»td; dictates programme of 
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Congress of Berlin, 515; opens Con¬ 
gress, 516; his conduct of Congress, 
518-522; attracted by Disraeli, 
520; his general policy as regards 
Russia and Austria, 524; his grow¬ 
ing distrust of Russia, 524; has 
interview with Andrassy at Gas- 
tein, 524; secures alliance with 
Austria, 525-580; reasons for Ids 
change of policy as regards Russia 
and Austria, 581-582; fails to se¬ 
cure all he wants with Austria, 582- 
588; hk summary of pros and 
eons of Austrian alliance, 588-584; 
haunted by spectre of world war, 
584; reestablishes Central Europe, 
584; Ids view of the Triple Alliance, 
58o; refuses to support Austria in 
an aggressive war, 580; makes 
overtures for Russian Alliance, 
580; makes treaty with Russia, 
580-588; neutralises four dangers 
at once, 580; unable to induce 
England to an alliance, 580-548; 
gains foothold in Africa, 540; does 
not look to acquisition of colonies, 
540 5 41; the fundamental idea of 
hk foreign policy, 541; resents 
England Is altitude on right of colo¬ 
nisation, 541; expounds the Ger¬ 
man policy of alliances, 542*548; 
rooms to terms with the Centre 
Party, 548; is reconcile! with the 
conservatives, 544; made Knight 
of the Outer of (’hr 1st, 544; intro¬ 
duces issue of protective tariff, 
ft J4»54B; compares ( Jermnn history 
Pi saga of Teutonic gods, 547; 
gives William pointers for his con¬ 
versation with Alexander, 550; 
fights again for army estimates, 
550; makes Ids last speech to the 
Reichstag, 551; makes official an¬ 
nouncement in the Reichstag of 
Rmpcror William's death, 558-554. 

(1888-1898); 1 1 is opinion of 
Frederick and Victoria,/dll; his 
misanthropy becomes still further 
intensified, 581; increase of dislike 
for, in Reichstag, 502; extols Wi¬ 
liam E, 502; thinks more kindly 
of Augustin 502; Prince William 
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Bismarck, Otto von (continued) 
drawn nearer to, MS; expounds to 
Frame William the principles ujam 
which tine Empire is founded, 364; 
his discourses on statecraft* #6#; 
prophesies the results of defeat, for 
Germany, 500; foresees Russian 
revolution, *1117, OHsi; desirous of 
Herbert's succession to chancellor- 
ship, 588* 500; his relations with 
William IJL, leading to a breach* 
300-1174; stays at Friedrielisruh 
(May; 1880 to January 1800), Blit 
criticises the emperor, 370; dog 
presented to* by emperor, 370; 
misimdewtnnds emperor, *174; sum¬ 
moned to Berlin (January 
1800), *174; forsaken by lik fol¬ 
lowers, 374; Met ton ltd ween the 
emperor and, over socialist iegisla* 
tion, *474, *117,370481; retires from 
post of minister for commerce, 317; 
will not resign chancellorship, 378; 
goes to Victoria for sympathy, 378; 
William ILk pltslge to, repudiated, 
381; haa interview with Wbd- 
thorst, 58148*4; has momentous 
interview with William IL, 58S- 
380; the word M command 0 uttered 
to, by emperor, 380484; confronts 
emperor with tsar s comment 0* 11 
est fou n ), 383480; arranges for re¬ 
moval of papers Man office before 
resignation^ *180-388; refuses to 
rescind rabbet order of Frederick 
William, 588, 581); denies amisa- 
tion of emperor regarding Russia, 
*181); states to cabinet reason for re¬ 
tirement , 581)41)0; tenders restgmo 
tion,50i;madedukeof lameutuirg, 
BiH; general relief felt at his dk» 
missal, 508; lib last days in Berlin, 
380-508; resumes the lib* of a mm- 
try gentleman, 51)8-501); deserve 
turn* of, 0004101; is boycotted, IfWb 
001; asked to refund salary, 008; 
shameful behaviour of the work! 
toward, 8(M4!t)i; Ins mockery* 001; 
pays outward observnnees of re« 
sped, to emftemr, 001; his will to 
vengeance^ 0054100; emjteror re* 
opens relationships with, iOt); pays 


visit to emperor, 0004108; gets re* 
marks against emperor published, 
008; fiis eightieth birthday, OOP, 
marks of imperial favour and 4b 
favour toward, 14)11; Ins McimJrs 
0004114; fib literary dyte, <110, if 11, 
anbous for the future of the em¬ 
pire, 014, <115, toll; regains ft miw 
over public oiiinioit, Oil, sympathy 
for* among the people* «t*n hk ev 
twrieftee in emitterttow with lief* 
hert Bismarck k wedding, 010 0)8; 
attacks the eminent, 018, «e* 
claimed by tlie people, ISW IMS; 
makes concession to padtettrenfoe 
rianbm, fill In** betvseope, 
01841*41; hk hand w i if my, 0.fk iso* 
pagan mysttokm* 041* a ftoihto*, 
011; lib religious smtimmf, 01k 
his speculations on mBm* w* piob- 
Ictus, 0i5; tiw 4 s upon the 
as n State, 040*; hi 4 mp* \ 4Pn-in 
trend, 0*40, with JtJuiima in to-r 
last ilium, 048; iifln frd by 34 
himna's death, 0d* wiite* h* ) v* 
brother in law , <40; e^phon * w to* 
are re^powdhle for hi Intom <*? < tor 
mail) , 030 081; Ttrptto sent to, 
0*11; emperor’s Into uut M, <41 
0*14; lik warnings nod prophet 
OtW; Ilk rdiortatiniH In Itoffejtfe, , 
0*044180; tik pair, toV», hk woik 
upheld by German pc* pto* 03;* 

Bismarck, Joiniimn vow twtfe of tlb 
inurek, burn Von Butt killin' g her 
troubles, 14M; her Imr, I B'J , in 
Minified by ftkittiwk |3lb Ifn 
marekk love for, 150, 477; her 
debut ^ at court, |0tl* llionani to 
nttriitbii I*# her wants, \W 1*4-, 
her parents, iol; ft ink Itomum i 
justified in obtaining teja BotO ?to* 
Bible, i7Bi hastens to Jtoumn k 
in hb lilfieeg pia; on Itontm* Lto 
taiiittonl annoyance^ :i|tp obSifn 
ntes fiend! through bar, ttoti 3 toy 
grows more |««doti»fn lit, ji»lo 
rnpts pastor in rHummmm r, 
5117; in Infer life, 4fifk her ksf dl 
jims, fHH; her death, tilth 

Bbmnrek legemi, 411, 

IljfiitHofi, |i, 47li # 
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Blauekenluirg, Marie von (bom 
Thaddenh dentin 5844* 
ULmckctdmrg, Moritz, von, cousin of 
ItHmuivk, 18; betrutluat of Marie 
von Ttuidden, 4e|; pietist, 44, 45; 
t|wdr«h i I; signs article in u Kreirz- 
Mintv^X, $88; end of Bismarck's 
friendship with, 4:19. ^ 
Hhkuekeuhttrw** the, bring Bismarck 
amt Julianna von Puttkamer to¬ 
gether, *VI 48. 

IlteietmMer* llcrr von, employed as 
confidential agent by Bismarck, 

411%, Slil; tfoitittrek's relationship 
with, till, IJtl, till ; Itk comment 

on plan Congress of Berlin, 
515; entertain* deputies to Con- 

if re vi of ItfiJiin *>lih 

tilnm, Wmnu letter of Bismarck to. 

c»»iierniiinf Scitndtmtvia, 4\IX4\1* 
JMmne.CmmG iMl 

*TtU4 iitci troti*\ an* mix Mil 
BMebrbwmgh, Herr, "107, 
llotiti, 'Undents at, forbidden to 
iitMnl Ignore.* of liberal theolo- 
gUtu. liv 

tloinn, to go to lit Jm» by under- 
d .indiiof of Beiehdadt, 514; dispo- 
dtmo of, at < nugie-m of Berlin, Tell. 
llottmUer. Hen’, minuter. 57 b 575, 
(nil 4i Hi receiver order of Black 
Eagle, JHt, Ilnttiiirck refines to 
stoike hand’* w itb, 586; fall of, 601* 
Bom^coine, Jlionarek's hatred of, 
ti*, id*. 

tlinbiiro Johannes 47th 

Brand, cowherd, ti # , 

Slno4flr-nf*4$r«t Minuter Presi¬ 

dent of Hi it»% tfit; oppmed to war 
with WJtM, Ilk 

llmndei, IX M, mn \m opinion 
of Bismarck, mi 

Hrnvi, finn brroittei iiicmfmr of 

stall of ifw/GNoiddeutsehe”, 4ti*X 

lliltinn cotifiiit of war in. iM* 
Bucher* tMbm\ 4.m, Wti hmmif 
ifiritttw nt staff of the **Mom- 

deiitrhni 4M; constitution of 

Sntik German < oufederation die*' 
intis! to* HU; sent to Spain, HHO; Ins 

ruf'rvr* Itr; |ti«; invaluable to Bw* 
march, 4Hn document* for 


Sybel's History, 474; made to pose 
as occasional correspondent of 
44 Kolmsche Zeitung", 475; his 
death, 00$; Bismarck's Memoirs 
dictated to, 0 1 4, 

Bulgaria, extending the confines of, 
514; established at Congress of 
Berlin, 541; Russia gets free hand 
in, 5$ 8, 

Bulgarians, split by Congress of 
Berlin, 5$$, 

Bundcsrat, in Nor ill German Con¬ 
federation, $97. 

Bundestag, reestablished, 110, 11-; 
sittings of, 188; atmosphere of, 

184. 

Burokhnrdl, Herr, his opinion of 
Bismarck, 4B0. 

Bureaucracy, Prussian, 68, 
BuraeheuMohaftH* 17. 

Busch* reporter, 460, 461* 467, 474; 
helps Bismarck arrange papers, 
586-588. 

Byron, Lord, 84, 80, 46, 60, 67, 479. 
Bvzantine Empire, a new, suggested, 

m 

Ckvhivu Count von, successor to 

Bismarck, in chancellorship, 595; 
and Bismarck, 608; remark of 
Bismarck concerning, 601; fall of, 
<KH; requests German Ambassador 
at Vienna not to accept invitation 
to Herbert Bismarck's wedding, 
016; shown to he responsible for 
isolation of Germany, 681. 

41 Caprmoles *h 604, 

Cavour, ('mint di* $84, 

Carl vie, Thomas, Bismarck sends 
greetings to, 478; Bismarck's opin¬ 
ion of, 481, 

Carolath, Princess, 409400. 
Cathedory Pasha, at Congress of 

Berlin, 817. 

Catholic Church (Roman), Nee 
(hioiicm „ , 

Centre Party* founded, 415; at the 
outset eenmtml by Rome, 416; 
Bismarck comes to terms with, 
548; supports Bismarck, 588; harsh 
words of a leader of, toward Bis¬ 
marck, 608* 
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Chancellor, in North. German Con¬ 
federation, £97, 300. 

Charlemagne, 387. 

Charles, Prince, £67. 

“Charmed recipe”, £4£, £43. 

Cholera, £84, £87. 

Christianity, and rulers, 156. 

Church, Bismarck’s conflict with, 
413-4££. 

Coalitions, anti-German, 505, 507- 
508, 551. See also Alliance; 
Alliances. 

Coburg, prince of, at Versailles, 380, 
38!. 

Cohen, Doctor, friend and physician 
of Bismarck, 319. 

Colin-Blind, tries to assassinate Bis¬ 
marck, £7£; his body secretly 
decked with laurels, £76. 

Colonies, 540-541. 

“Command”, not to be uttered to 
chancellor, 583-584. 

Commune, declared in Paris, 4££. 

Confederation of the Rhine, 15£. 

Congress of Berlin, Bismarck dic¬ 
tates programme of, 515; opening 
of, 516; sketches of representatives 
at, 516-518; proceedings of, 518- 
5£1; the results of, 5£l-5££. 

Conservative party, 19£, 431. 

Constitution, of North German Con¬ 
federation, £95-301. 

Constitution, Prussian, need of, £1, 
31; parliament for discussion of 
terms for, 68-73; ineffectiveness of, 
15£; Prince William advised by 
Bismarck not to interfere with, 
16£; Bismarck in conflict with, 
££3-££4. 

Constitutional questions, are ques¬ 
tions of power, £37. 

Constitutions, of principalities, as 
result of ’48 movement, 109. 

Corti, Count, at Congress of Berlin, 
51.7. 

Corvin, representative of “ NeueEreie 
Presse”, conversation of Bismarck 
with, 373-374. 

“Cotillon conversation”, 35£. 

Country gentleman, life of a, 8£-48. 

Crimean War, 145. 

Croy, Prince, 174,175. 


Crown council, 574. 

Curtius, Ernst, 479. 

Czechs, incited to high treason by 
Bismarck, £75. 

Czernahora, council of war in,£81-£8£. 

Dalwigk, minister of Hesse, 30£. 

Danube, made neutral by Congress 
of Berlin, 5£1. 

Delbriick, Herr, confidant of Bis¬ 
marck, epigram of, 359; sent to 
Dresden, 360. 

“Delbruck-Camphausen-Bleichroder 
Era, The”, 433. 

Denmark, Prussia and Austria make 
war on, £49-£53; disposition of 
provinces taken from, £56. 

Desprez,M., at Congress of Berlin,517. 

Dictatorship, Bismarck’s attitude 
toward possibility of, ££7-££8; 
becomes more rigid, £64. 

Diet of princes, Francis Joseph’s 
proposal for, £3£-£34. 

Diplomacy, elements of, 18. 

Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, his 
prophecy concerning Bismarck, 
19£; in the ’60’s, £34; praised by 
Bismarck, 319; at Congress of 
Berlin, 517-518, 5£0, 5£1; Bis¬ 
marck attracted by, 5£0. 

Divine grace, kings by virtue of, 
331-333. 

Dogs, Bismarck’s, 403, 478, 484, 
490-494, 573. 

Donhoff, August, 603. 

Douglas, adviser of William H., 571. 

Dowager tsarina, the, 167, 169, 171. 

Dubois-Reymond, Emil, 479. 

Duncker, confidant of Frederick, 
31£; hostility of, to Bismarck, 401. 

Diippel, £53, £55. 

Eckart, guest of Bismarck, 319. 

Elbe, the, dikes of, 47, 49; breaking 
up of the ice on, 61. 

Eldena, academy of, 33. 

Electoral law, the, 85. 

Emin Pasha, question of, 541. 

“Emperor of Germany” and “Ger¬ 
man Emperor ”, 39£, 395, 397. 

“Emperordom ”, opposition to, 386- 
387; by whom favoured, 387. 
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Eins* King William at* 841, 842, 314. 
Vam telegram* this 84E848; m 
edited tty Bismarck, 840-847; the 
^ second, 847. ^ 

England* considers league against 
united Germany* 258; opinion in, 
tin Eruneodterman ^ War* 849; 
friendly tn fltKHtntiH in 1875* 740; 
at of Berlin, 521, 522; 

id tempts at (*ermun rupproehe- 
iiient with, unavailing* SS4; refuses 
In dm mm party to any coalition 
lignin,nt France, 581, 548; nut to 
tm won by prosjurt of German 
itlHatiee, 539 548; difficulty of 
alliance with, 530 54th 
Entente tlm, untied foreshadowed 
in IH75, M¥X 

Envoys* eotiHiet with* 220-222, 

Erfurt parliament, Eld* 

Eugenie* Empress, ltd 
Knlenburg, fount, personal emissary 
uf MEmareU tu Krns, 842* 315; 
letter tu, 471* 

Famc, ^iniiiwtrf fur public? worship 
and iirdriiidiuii* lil. < 

Pavrc, Jtilen, filriitia with ftiittititrrlc, 

dud; hN second visit to Bismarck* 
ttH £ HKt 

IWtV. until of* lHit* 181, 

” Feudal Hrlif iiiultt lit t 

Fontainebleau* conversation between 
Bismarck and Napoleon tin 189- 

m. 

Eonbme* Theodor, 47ft; bis opinion 

of Bismarck. 4HE 

Eoiiriilmei* Hnr, a lender of Na¬ 
tional 1abend Party* 300, 

France* apf wii/md by half promises, 
20I; attitude of* towanl Austro- 
Prussian War, 2dV200; Bismarck 
foresees war w it It * 282, 287, 308- 
IIIHI; mid Eruvitin unstable equb 
librium between (before Peace of 
Prngttrb ’id;!; war with, deprembd 
bv Bhmurrk. 303 *108; negotiates 
With Italy mid Austria* 80d 887; 
becomes republic 858; cherishes 
ftopi* of alliance with Honshu 821; 
mid Germany* civilities between 
f t»ttfl.|* OHO, Htw uimi Napoleon III* 
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Francis Joseph, Emperor, Bismarck’s 
description of, 137; visits William 
at Gastem, 232; suggests diet of 
princes to be held at Frankfort, 
t 2:p2- t 2:b4; lacks experience, 234; 
his interest in Schlesivig-Holstein, 
2,14; on Bismarck’s fall, 003; re¬ 
quest e<! by William IX. not to 
receive Bismarck, (510. 

Franco-Prussian War, the pretext 
for, 3372148; opposition to, from 
workers and socialists, 348-349; 
tin* sympathies of ^Europe in, 349- 
3,10; the battle of Sedan and 
capture of Napoleon, 351-853; the 
question of Alsaee-lxjrrame, 355- 
859, 

Frankfort, Bismarck ^ receives ap¬ 
pointment as Legation Councillor 
at, 117-120; Bismarck made envoy 
at, 125; life of an envoy at, 128-131. 

Frankfort National Assembly, 91; 
otters crown to Frederick William, 
98; its negotiations called by Bis¬ 
marck "constituted anarchy”, 94; 
result of its activities, 109, 

Frederick, of Prussia (Frederick ITT,), 
in devolution of 1848, 82-84; re¬ 
fuses to accept William’s act of 
abdication, 190; Ids dislike of 
Bismarck, 217-219; Bismarck has 
controversy with, 204; opposes 
war with Austria, 207, 209, 271; 
at KimiggrilLtt, 278, 279; supports 
Bismarck m peats* argument (Nik- 
olsburg, 18(50) with king, 288-289; 
approves of Bismarck’s argument 
for indemnification, 290; gels along 
tolerably with Bismarck, 312; 
talks in Quern Victoria about 
Bismarck, 350; his dream of 
empire, 301-302; his judgment of 
Bismarck, 302-303; in conflict 
with Bismarck, 303 -3(54; a pseudo- 
democrat, ‘>0.5 8(5(5; tries to recon¬ 
cile Bismarck ami Mol Ike, 879; 
dceplv interested in ” Empcror- 
dom*\ 887-888; gratified at es¬ 
tablishment of empire, 890; at the 
proclamation ceremony, 898, 895; 
objects to Bismarck’s measures 
against hocuiHhUs, 420-427; on 
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Frederick, of Prussia (continued) 
dependence of William on Bis¬ 
marck, 457; entertains deputies to 
Congress of Berlin, 520; news of 
his illness goes abroad, 549; comes 
borne to die, 559; Bismarck’s 
opinion of, 561; criticises Prince 
William, 563; death, 567; bis war 
diary published without permis¬ 
sion, 571. 

Frederick, Empress, asserts Bis¬ 
marck’s successes were due to 
William I., 603. 

Frederick Charles, Prince, m Rev- 
olution of 1848, 84; in Franco- 
Prussian War, 354; reproaches 
Bismarck, 430. 

Frederick William IV., King of 
Prussia, his character, 74-75; in 
the Revolution of 1848, 80-85; has 
conversation with Bismarck, 87- 
88; refuses German crown, 93; his 
relations with Bismarck, 140-142; 
his vacillating policy, 145; his men¬ 
tal condition, 161-162; death, 180. 
Free speech, 264. 

French, the, their attitude toward 
Napoleon and war with Prussia, 
336. 

Freytag, Gustav, 479; on Bismarck, 
204, 316-317, 545; the crown 
prince’s dream of empire revealed 
to, 361-362; forecast made by, 
361-362; objects to “Emperor- 
dom”, 386; on Frederick’s interest 
in “Emperordom ”, 387. 

Friedjung, remark of Bismarck to, 
605. 

Friedrichsruh, 481, 601; watched by 
emperor’s spies, 603; emperor pays 
visit to, 608. 

Gabibaldi, French count, 383. 
Gastein, 215, 216; Francis Joseph 
visits William at, 232; treaty of, 
263; interview of Bismarck with 
Andrassy at, 524, 528. 

General Council of the International 
Workingmen’s Association, sup¬ 
ports German war of defence, 349. 
General Union of German Workers, 
238, 299. 


Gerlach, Leopold von, adviser of the 
king, 75; opposed to war with 
Austria, 114; secures appointment 
of Bismarck to Frankfort mission, 
117,138; and Manteuffel, 138-139; 
Bismarck’s letters to, 139; holds 
Bismarck in check, 140; opposed 
to Russia, 143; opposed to con¬ 
sorting with Napoleon, 145. 

Gerlach, Ludwig von, a pietist, 42; 
adviser of the king, 75; opposed 
to war with Austria, 114; his 
alarm at Bismarck’s worldliness, 
156; too extreme for Bismarck, 219; 
attacks Bismarck for his Austrian 
policy, 267; his love for Bismarck, 
432. 

German Customs Union, 137, 183. 

“German Emperor” and “Emperor 
of Germany”, 392, 395, 397. 

German Empire, plans for, 360; the 
crown prince’s dream of, 361-362; 
proclamation ceremony of, 393- 
397; celebration of silver wedding 
of, 609. 

German policy of alliances, 542-543. 

German princes, Bismarck tries to 
influence, 268; join, in the main, 
Austria, 275; represented in Bun- 
desrat of North German Con¬ 
federation, 297; at Versailles, 
Bismarck’s despair at, 380-382; 
emperor chosen by, 391, 394-395. 

German unity, sentiment for, in 
1847, 69; Bismarck’s attitude 

toward (1848), 85-86, 91-92, 94; 
its survival, 92, 635; result of ’48 
movement for, 109-110; supported 
by Lassalle, 239-241; Bismarck’s 
attitude toward (1863-1864), 241; 
Bismarck formulates Prussian idea 
of, 287-289; at the cost of war with 
France, 336-339, 347-348; to be 
welded by possession of Alsace- 
Lorraine, 359; a variety of plans 
for, 360-361; the crown prince’s 
dream of, 361-362; nearly ship¬ 
wrecked, 367; achieved, 368; made 
by the French, according to Thiers, 
385-386. 

“German wib”, 152. 

“Germania”, 572. 
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Germanic Federation, 152; its de¬ 
struction desired by Bismarck, 
178; refashioning of, desired by 
Austria, 232; universal and equal 
suffrage for, demanded by Bis¬ 
marck, 241; war necessary before 
reconstruction of, 242; ignored by 
Bismarck, 249, 250; a thing of the 
past to William, 264; Prussia with¬ 
draws from, 275; dissolution of, 
294. 

Germans, the patriotism^ of, 262. 
Germany, loses friendship of Russia 
at Congress of Berlin, 522; Alex¬ 
ander complains of unfriendly 
acts of diplomatic agents of, 523; 
her traditional relations with Rus¬ 
sia, 523-524; makes alliance with 
Austria, 525-534; makes treaty 
with Russia, 536-539. 

Gladstone, W. E., 234, 540. 

God, Bismarck’s use of, 156, 157, 
158, 213, 229, 252, 267, 270, 331, 
433; the German, 274-275; and 
king, 332; the German’s fear of, 553. 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, Bis¬ 
marck’s judgment of, 334; his 
literary style, 610; his Gotz quoted 
by Bismarck, 620. 

Goltz, envoy in Paris, 220, 265, 293; 
traduces Bismarck’s policy, 220- 
221; letter of Bismarck to, 221-222. 
Gorchakoff, Russian chancellor, and 
Bismarck, 169; leads friends of 
Poland in St. Petersburg, 229; 
vain, 234; gets a diplomatic vic¬ 
tory over Bismarck in 1875, 509- 
511; asks Germany’s attitude in 
case of war between Russia and 
Austria, 513; at Congress of Berlin, 
518, 519, 522. 

Gottberg, Herr, 438. 

Gottingen, University of, 14-18. ^ 
Gramont, Due de, made minister 
for foreign affairs, 337; in the 
Franco-Prussian affair, 340, 341, 
343. . 1 _ .. 

Graue Kloster high school, Berlm, 

10 . 

Gravelotte, battle of, 372. 

Greece, enlarged by Congress of 
Berlin, 521. 


Greifswald, University of, 33. 

“Grenzboten”, the, 467. 

Grimm, Hermann, 479. 

Hahnke, General, 588, 589, 590. 

Halle, 620. 

Hamburg, declared in state of siege, 
429; gives gala reception to Bis¬ 
marck, 615. 

“Hamburger Nachrichten”, opens 
its columns to Bismarck, 615. 

Hanover, ultimatum sent to ruler of, 
275. 

Harden, Herr, enemy of William II., 
606; Bismarck gives revelations to, 
614. 

Harz Mountains, excursion in, 52-53. 

Hatzfeld, Elisabeth. See Carolath, 
Princess. 

Hatzfeld-Trachenberg, Prince, 499. 

Haucke, Miss, 561. 

Haynau, 96. 

Haymerle, Baron, at Congress ot 
Berlin, 516. 

Helmholtz, H. von, 479. 

Herzegovina, disposition of, at Con¬ 
gress of Berlin, 521. 

Hesekiel, Herr, 474. 

Hesse, Electoral, ultimatum sent to 
ruler of, 275; grand duke of, op¬ 
posed to Prussia, 302; elector of, at 
Versailles, 381. 

Heyse, Paul, 479. 

Heyden, von, adviser of William II., 
571. 

Hinzpeter, tutor of William II., 571, 
578. . p _ - 

Historians, observations of Bismarck 
on, 481. 

Holderlin, his Hyperion , 479. 

Hohenlohe, Cardinal, 416. 

Hohenlohe, Herr von, 455, 456, 529. 

Hohenlohe, Prince Chlodwig, Bava¬ 
rian leader, 302. 

Hohenzollern, Prince Karl Anton 
von, premier, 163. 

Holland, king of, Bismarck plays 
on fears of, 305, 307. 

Holnstein, Count, equerry of King 
Louis of Bavaria, 388,389. 

Holstein, goes to Austria, 256; the 
duke of Augustenburg allowed to 
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Holstein ( continued) 

agitate in, 263. See also Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein. 

Holstein, Baron, employed by Bis¬ 
marck as spy, 445; and the Russian 
treaty, 594, 595; drafts letter to 
German ambassador at Vienna, 616. 
Holy Alliance, 267. ^ 

Homeric heroes, their speeches, 13. 
Hungarians, Bismarck treats for 
support of, 275 : 

Hungary, champions of liberty in, 
96-97, 229. 

Ibsen, Henrik, 479. 

Ideologues, 225, 269. 

Idolisation of success, 291. 
Indemnification, voted by Landtag, 
290-291. 

Indemnity, from France, 384-385. 
Insurance Act, 548. 

“Iron and blood”, 207. 

Italy, decides on alliance with Prus¬ 
sia, 266; in Austro-Prussian War, 
270; draws nearer to Austria and 
France, 308, 337; joins Austro- 
German alliance, 535. 

Jena, reception to Bismarck in, 619- 
621. 

Jesuits, banished from empire, 417. 
Jewish question, the, 76-77. 

Jews, Bismarck’s preference for, 
319-320; emancipation of, 320; 
calumniated, 435. 

Junkers, the, 26, 36,51; pride of, 64; 
attitude of, toward the poor, 65- 
66; attitude of, toward the popu¬ 
lace, 91; urge Frederick William to 
accept crown, 93; arrogance of, 205, 
257; Bismarck deserted by, 431- 
439; Bismarck again attacked by, 
571,582; their shameful behaviour 
toward Bismarck, 602. 

Kardorff, Wilhelm von, member 
of Reichstag, 405, 603. 

Karolyi, Count, Austrian envoy in 
Berlin, talks with Bismarck on 
Austrian policy, 231-232; at Con¬ 
gress of Berlin, 516. 

Keudell, musician, 153, 154; friend 
of Bismarck and Johanna, 158,171; 


conflicts with Bismarck on Danish 
question, 219-220; a trustworthy 
witness, 263, 273; at Koniggratz, 
278, 279; records conversations of 
Bismarck on war, 306; at Varzin, 
326. 

Keyserling, Count, a friend of Bis¬ 
marck, 16, 18; conversation with 
Bismarck quoted by, 21; at Var- 
zin, 324, 326; his description of 
house at Varzin, 324; visits Bis¬ 
marck, 601; death, 602; on Bis¬ 
marck’s religious sentiment, 625. 

Kiel Canal, formal opening of, 609. 

Kangs, divine right of, 331-333. 

“ Kladderadatsch ”, caricatures Bis¬ 
marck, 315; editor of, prosecuted, 
441; parodies Bismarck’s play on 
his health, 464; on Bismarck and 
the Pope, 544. 

Kissingen, 475. 

Kleist-Retzow, Herr yon, signs ad¬ 
dress urging Frederick William to 
accept German imperial crown, 93; 
signs statement in “Kreuzzeit- 
ung”, 438; his breach with Bis¬ 
marck, 439-440. 

Klinger, 479. 

Kniephof, the Bismarck estate at, 
3, 9, 481; condition of labourers at, 
32; village burned, 46; estate let 
on lease, 47; departure from, 47- 
48; sale of, 324. 

Koch, Robert, 479. 

Koniggratz, battle of, 278-279. 

Kolberg, 620. 

“Kxeuzzeitung ”, Bismarck a founder 
of, 89; thunders against Napoleon 
ILL, 168; its verdict on Bismarck 
and Lassalle, 237-238; Bismarck 
attacked by, 433, 437; attacked by 
Bismarck, 571; writes maliciously, 
572. 

Kullmann, attempts to assassinate 
Bismarck, 476, 516. 

Kulturkampf, the, 414-422; ^ mis¬ 
named, 414, 418; the word intro¬ 
duced by Virchow, 418. 

Labour-protection laws, William 
IT.’s aim to secure, 575. See also 
State Socialism. 
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" liiulurV rkthts”, m. 
l*iltleur. Othou, 105, 

Landtag* u united, OB; Bismarck a 
deputy in, Tit Til; Ilisttinrekhs con- 
tempt fur, OL lit, 408; its decisions 

ignored by llir Government, 4£8» 
411; rejects proposals for war 

loans, 45I» 455; llwmarek in eon* 
flirt with, 401 105; indemnification 
voted hy, inti an* 

Landwehr, in new army plana of 
William, 101, 103. 

Langbtdm, Ifma I7ih 
lrttugeuheek, 170, 

Lasker, Eduard, votes for imlrmni- 

Hen! ion* Hit > a leader of National 
Liberal Party, 800; writes address 
of H*not|-,t i ? urging William to 
accept imperial crown, 38 1; de» 

> nph**o < if t $0*. death of, 4fd*» 
e*anplots i of Hi cusrck’s autocracy, 
111' 1 , fhvu iruh u idea t*» Hulate.o Ik 
La * * 41*% Mol, compared with 

III, It. if il $ *»| tMl, \\ herein ho 

w n in lurm an with Bismarck* 

M, H*h HI, In * view anti u united 

i *rl ill ilji » H3 HI, opposed hi 

Pried*. f W, Ln attitude toward 
Napoleon* MO, liti public uttrr- 
ait* »-i r>iavmm t IhmmtcU* iJ*0; 
app^aL to lleuuarek for legal 
'uf itMii for t!i'i’v4ufi**it of work* 
m* m*-ehm% 4 ML vbtM Bismarck, 
HI H L mu nut venal sntfmye, 4I‘J; 
tia-4 fur loth treason, “Hit; his aim, 
‘HI, hilled m duel, ik»; IfLiiturrkN 
npmiou *4, IIJO. 

I,au* ohm a, go*’* 1 to Vitsina, 4511; 

bought In Pninu, b»!h 
Laum-*,, t\mub at Loiigtesi of 
1 In Itit, 5 t / 

duls-mb, fivtid of Bismarck* 8tM; 

fiii»L tin* g* if*h"t too heavy, tlilh 
Lro \ttl i Rope, iirorvdofl of, ‘Lit5 

jftMttrm fall *4 BLtunfcL, WL 

Lipoid II , Homan < Vthi>* 

ho eau*»e 10 IHVa, 50lh 
Ltcnttmu, Itnr, despatch bearer* 
min liao- m! Hnmarek* 58H, 

LiV j a patH, Pd HH, 

I ah* 1 1 f * and ’t* i11th 

t arTir'riii'ilJio Ma^* artkt, tlti’l* 


LiohkneohL Wilhelm, beeom(\s 
nu k ml)t x r of staff of the a Nord~ 
<leuks< i ho'\ £45; on Ems telegram, 
:HT; abstains from voting on war 
credits, ,‘Ut); arrested on charge of 
high treason, 301; his ancestors, 
408; communist, 408; meets Bebel, 
400; on persecution of socialists, 
4£0. 

4 * Liebkneeht monaw*hy ”, 340. 
Limburg-Stirum, C-ount, 58£. 

Limhtu, the brothers, 470. 
livadia, 513. 

Loe, Baron von, author of articles 
attacking Bismarck, 433, 434; 
husband of Princess C-arolatlLs 

sister, 400, 

Lotuion, Bismar<*k’s visits to. 38, 
UM; (‘onfertaiee of, in Prussian war 

with Denmark, £53; conference of* 
concerning Luxemburg 308. 
Loraine, Isabelle, and Bismarck* £5- 

mh 155, 

Dirraine* danger in annexation of, 
350, S*v alw AwAcrAAmnAWK. 
Louis, King, of Bavaria, urg«\H William 
to tak(* imperial crown, 3884100. 
Lucius, deputy* 458,400,403*407* 487, 
Luxemburg, its ser/ure retHunmended 
by Bkmarek to Napoleon, 305, 
800; negotiations emu^erning* 307, 
30H; de<4ared ncntral temtory»30B. 

MAonnittruu, 0£(h 
^lageuta, buttle of, 100, 

Miillinekmdb on Protestantism and 
Catholiemm, 410. 

Mahvine, sister of Otbu \% 80, 40, 

,m 88*1 

Manor, a Pomeranian, 8€, NVf aho 

Kmikwiof. 

Manteuffel, minister president, 11L 
1 p|; eppomsl to war with Austria, 
ill; hw Httituch* toward Bismarck, 
188; supports Russia* 148; dis¬ 
missed from tdllee, 108; utU 4 ranee 
of, 87*1 , r4 t 

Mm*h of th Vdunkm from Brmlau 
in Me imr tSIX painting* ern»r in, 
pointed out by Emperor William, 

m 

Maw liel'ours, battle of, 87L 
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Miirwila* Herr* 4S8. 

Mart, Kart refu*v» In 

titmlwT of silatf **f the ‘*Nof«t 
drillsV. 443; fttloRitre tit m 
rvr t*f fniimoPriiHHkii War, Sill; 
o|>!>ast\H ttfmt*\uttom Jktt; «u Ilk* 
marrkN change of imlhy m regards 
Atislria ami *i:U, 

Manama* lit* 

Mtivhrk minixtcr* nilk Hnmattek a 
retirement a mitimwil enlrtmity* 

mi 

Menckens the, tl, Hi. 

Mcmlel&inhft, *t L It* til, 
Men*lnrff,Count, iiiinklfT for for¬ 
eign iiflaiw in V intuit, 4*tt 

Mcn/eh 41Sh 

jMe|itfwto§itt*4«ef f *t14> 47*k ’Iftt 4lift 
MmmfV, PmHftrn tm likmutvk 44lk 
SIS* 

Middle rlinw, ItUmiuvUN hatred til* 

*!in* -aw. 

44 Milili4rkf jMiindt *t 
Milter 4* strike, 31 t 

Mt|irt Hrrr* remark of Hl^ifiarrk 

eefteiiuilig, WH, 

Mtmfmitn uni de, Fmirli rrvo- 
httiotmr.v trader, 4ih SI* 'ill* 
Mnltke, tiiitttf \on. chief of general 
Mail* III; kilo: 'S*idem 

hrf I mm, ttM; declare* StnfmtN 
Htrmgtli c\wr;ded> 'Itil; if 

Ilbinarokaf- 
rtTojiliou of K«n telegram n d H, 

till* nto tfW; «mti|n*th> **f Hio 
lititf ck to, :n«k tf7H; dc'rr«J*»ioii of, 

ifttMIM; WimmV * miyi at* 
itobN sifioii itrroTiiH of fating 
Mr!/, SHI; ti'ir^to ^wnst^lft- 

iiiurolv front titrloi^lrr, §*4k ftt 

Kntfieror WslbiitNfniirralerlrtm^ 

thm*, 

Moftifftieit, The* dor* 41ft iimwl 
a! dandering Hknarrlo III* 

Momirehy, ftir ^roiirt M! *H% 

Mo|lfrli<T?ro* Made i«flr|4rll4rlll t>* 
of Until!* alt 

Mot try, Joint tothroja hi* *N# rifo 

tlm of lintimrclw* 14 t"»* tfh a 

friend of Ummmiu Hk P4 tin 

ammid of lii'itimrrkN hoti*e at 


Frankfort* Mil; Hkuaivtn Im* 
for* JHtUWH, 4SKI; vibM HUmmA, 
IHlMIUI, 

Mftttirk fHH, , , 

Mihio* BhinarekNenjoyment of, Ua* 

Uk ?m. 

N,\rM«i*»v IlroNunum Im mp 
molr*. mh uvka of Iih draft* 

mm, 

NlipoliHill HI * ItH OOlH'rmH’/ 110 

with IlianiaroL 11* 111 * tjt 

liiiik#0M!$||4r>tioir4o|l$^fi%irt4 hFi - 
Hvo In iiii«|rr^t-ifi4iii4 i* dt 

I III41»* im imh r»n« hdr;i 

wit St iiHtrii lllft 

iTttlifHkioift for Uhi'th , t'.m % iwfii 
olit* fo:«o}|r'*4 ofldndr 

wardal^io’oitvrra »mill lhm^* b r% 
ill, Htarnt/* to 

frntatii rtrutral in Inito* Toonm 
War, jNm, rryiot'i k-i V\nv*m ^ ! 
tr>, Ikk i^'t m f *T f o tn-i Ki ^ 

Frii-^bit i4r4^tnfi»4in '***'*, *k- 

titutttN fronttfof nil. W, t '<!•! 

in |>ky tyv Ptifniirk, 

$llo 4 rrruinmrn4*‘4 tv Ikno 7 

to tilk#* I,iHristtuv4, :m f * 4 hi‘i LotJ 
Imit^ria mu t }o;a4i 4 

t Jrliit/Ifiy twini ft / ( fb% foo- i 

tJiTliafld o|t \% i\h.bin, .1l:k 
tM'rtm IliooaO'i of H 4 on 
JUt; Buimtrt io*hI 4 fo 

rr-itoffa :iT*k 

Nm%m t nltifiiatwn ^tii to intn iif» 

National IJirrJ §VH, nt, lull, |ol 
tf Niair tiOir , f 

Hlifiaieok aofL til, 

Iidri4nn von a Itnioiok 
nnlilola-d in, iU^ t 
Nt* lioll,* to?* lit 

IV ; w^ irf* 

4HI IHfk 

NoktStfwn til 

Williann 1 

## Nor*|f|rnt,v ta^t -a, fk’r, 

4 it 

Nf4l!l ttrrlfrin * k*of> r * 1 non 
folllltlnt fit *4 # 

-4111 lloitinm it i tom n 

fill* 
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North German states* conquered* £76. 
North German t'nion, plans for 
formation of* £f»5* £80, 

iVi n\N*;nt», lHxiia*» Irish agitator, 

£ib $U ££H* £14. 

Oetker, IlriT* member of the Land* 
tag, itlo, 

<dd Vv^«* unit Disablement Pension 

Art* HH, 

IMiiiiit ft the Prnsdan submission ah 

til tt$. uh. t:it, ilh id£, £m 

Oriental Triple Alliance, 539. 

ttrlotf. Princess, 

<ltifiiiL limit d\ at < ongress of Ber- 
till, 5 IK, 

Pum, t\iaM4wmi, fimetnitiicd li^v 
Vatican Gunned, III; nut urn* 

vcratly aerrpfrd by Gat holies in 
11*’I'tlOltlV* MR. 

Fafti, Treaty of. 117; Bismarck in* 
t $a Jit*, I HO Inf; rr|4tt!4ir pro 

♦ limn'd in, 353; investment of* 
3*9, . 'S G German entry into* 381* 
3H5, (\nnwnm* declared in* 4TI, 

Parliament, the tint ft«t*\ in Gorman 
hntun, tis, C tri tuati, recommended 
by HUimmA, IH| 183, £IM> £09. 
Fasti,itioait of Frankfort, Hrf FicaNK* 
tour N \nos \u A uumwa, 

Fatitaottiifai tatmiit* opposition to* 

protimn! by Brmmrck flHfcJL 
IIIH |*ifh tti ooti'ifitution of North 
tkaliiniti Fotifialrnitioii* £96 £99; 

too tis *t >ih p toward, *576; Bin 
nnuvhiimko'iOHUiaai'iioit to.fhfi 6£3, 
Fmlummtnry speeches* t»ld style of* 

LI 

Pas.- oi* Treaty *»f, 57, 

FaHioti'jin, of tin* Germans, £tl£. 

Ft Sir Mutant* FintlFh sttttrniiiiin* 

Pb ;tt, ••■w, £13, ill, 

IVmtofi | 4 jjh ,VPI, 

Fort IXi* Pope, dmffi of* 4£I; 

* Jlnl Bismarck it Protestant 

Philip, I It, 

IVHain, 1> kh :*H. 77. 

Fthurh* Hnofi von SVr Skn*w» 

Ft i.moil, 

Pl.unami Institute in Berlin* M, 

ptwflu* hit, mouth of, concerning 

tlrmotrr'h, 3/#T 


Polish question, 534. 

Polish uprising, ££9431. 

Political parties in Prussia* agrarian, 
89; liberal, 19£, ££8; conservative, 
19£, 431; progressive, ££5, ££8; 
social democratic, 4£3, 4£4, 579; 
National Liberal, £91, 300, 404; 
Centre, 415, 410, 543, 583, 60S. 

Political stock exchange, Bismarck’s, 
40 i. 

Pomerania, 3, 48£. 

Pope, Bismarck’s views of, 4£1, 4££, 

Power and right, questions of, £37. 

" Power transcends right ”, ££3. 

Prague* Peace of, £93494. 

Press, liberty of, restricted by Bis¬ 
marck, £17* ££8; Bismarck’s use 
of, 474-475. 

Princes, the favour of, 141-14£; pro¬ 
posed diet of, £3£-£34. 

Productive cooperatives, supported 
by Bismarck* £44, £45. 

{’regressive Party, ££5, ££8. 

ProkesehA )sten, Count, Austrian 
envoy at Frankfort, 135; anti- 
Prussian documents of, 130; his 
characterisation of Bismarck, 130. 

Protective tariff, issue* of, introduced 

by Bismarck* 544-540. 

Prussia, Austrian hostility to, 134, 
135; political parties in, 19£, ££5, 
££8» £89491, 300. 404, 415, 4£3, 
i£l, 131; supports Russia agaixist 
the Pules, ££9431; and Austria, 
make war on Denmark, £49453; 
annexes Schleswig* 350; buys Lau- 
enburg of Austria, £50; as an 
object of patriotism, £0£; makes 
allianec with Italy, £00; at war 
with Austria* £09* £74, £78479; 
withdraws from the Germanic 
Federation, £75; North German 
states conquered by, £70; ami 
France, unstable equilibrium of 
(Mare Peace of Prague)* £33; 
supremacy of, in North German 
(Wrtlenition, £97; South Gor¬ 
man opposition to, 30L30£. 

Prussian army, William’s plans for 
reorganisation of, 180, I9£494, 
195, £55, 

Prussian bureaucracy, 03. 
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Prunkan ( ttee Con- 

Hmvtn^s* Pltt’SHI VN. 


PrtHHiau tHpl<uwu\v» t€il. 

PriWHian liVi ^ 

IVushmu ottitvr, the LlniJ type of, 

m 

l’rtt*tinn Nat it mal AmwjiMv, 
PrtiHHijui State servie«\ $lk 

iViewbit tnmm IBM I I. 

M Pulpit pamarapItM, i i!7» 
Ihittkiiifier, < upturn von, euttttittth 
ntra liktiiarek, Kh l:t*. 
Puttbimer, Pratt veil, *H7, 

Ptitfluititrr, Herr vn«, "W» IS* 

Putt lamer, 'folrntmu v*m, ttwrli 
IltHtttttrrk at the Itlafttienlntra^ 
If 147; liar dHtinmiUitim? rlturnr- 
ferktK <VJ 88 ; \\ it It the ItlutmlvHr 
fmn^ tittii IfMiuttvl In Hart 
MrttfilutiH, *H K hareme** hi- 
p t miM tii BMiifireL 4W»K; Ima 
mkpivimpu 78; her juarrliite ait4 

it<*lte ( \ IIP toll, 7 tt -HtJ* 8 Vr fllo? ftt^r 

MMtt’K, JtilHNW Voi%, 

Putt Lamer, < it Mir von, 87, 

Clr ki-> 4 Omv wti4i, m|»|h* ini to Aih* 

If tats war, €71, 

itMMtwrr/* mini»ter, til, ttCi; !tk 
"A ViKit iif mw'\ HI, 

Itilirkm Koftohl I ill 

K«nt/»u» Marie, Bkmurrlk tbttMlr 
ter, 1118, 

l{ertit*efj|* VimnL 4n*4 t«» 

Ilwtittrrl, inn 147 % mmhfrr fur 
farekii jtffiiK tit Vienna, €ii»; at 
Iftrelttfif ill pahme of Z^'h^nUmMU 

m iH, 

4i K4rWu/H**er ”, t!u% 871* <l;*}; 
mufroutetl t#y t.!ir ” N»*ue Prete 

fWK\ Die, urn, tilth 

Mleieh^torkr *\ tile, Bhutitrek at* 

fmirA By, Ml; rrml l*y Kmirror 
William, ^ W\ 4hwtmmti*m of, 

in *4l|er of linwiiry of the 

hmnteh 4«l, 41!h 
HrirlwbmL Htr Annri; 
tfUMMinlt* thiMm*lrr4mutim»of,7l $» 

iiHrl»4ag, «i North f human M m 
fWlmtinu, €11741111; KpnfuKn *4, 


hi Wmilte.'h :lt1fh l¥Ml IIMiUtvkN 
rvrnim' I»artir4 til Ifliif$7r!-I »4, 

pit, M4 117 ttktmiivl fmi^l K 
lilt lit;*; n-jrem law main4 *»o» ul 
kN, 141; 4m »h* 4* IK KMaH i 
uuaiuH mult14 §K llv. 

iiurekN ivtthitifff inf, |fi*7 ^ 

**flrfitiWr with iiiiaiatrSnral heaA’k 
tin* 

1 run (t » a %th uto, 

Ilr\oliltit»Ii *4 1818, Mh mi t 
ftriiter, Puiarll, liiiilil-trrrf tinrhihia* 

in:, 

liilflit, ailit power, 4|iir4irfi< %4 t U1 ; 

or illicit, i*8, 
lltHriiiirn?, 47th 
lloiiiaii HiitlMflL* t Itmvh, 

Ilium, VlhfM ht re, |H; \%t\b mk*i 

rhirf 4itpjnirtr'a toH; H 
IHtt; liaa unAei |tn 

iisairl, |Nh; fa 1 m* «t r 
ur»i> ivoiat.ni Ki t ft *tu pi p :vm. ai 
itiauarrh la tl»r|i*i, P # % P^h 
upp »m?m. at »*f IP r 7 ^ 
prriiiien h?af , l*uP P i 
iitareh h«r L.m u m ef 17,- p/ sv 
“iioii atel 'p M-o 4 ; a,- 

Siaruioii^ h.'f a. r,u Iihmm/ 7 ”? 
€lth**eiee4» f »1*0, f ' t o'-ir/r- ;, 
€l*th apprife, n : W t" es * - I 

Ilkm ml, ,a " "■- 'h 

hi ^ *|m§ i-;pfi >ti ft H sm r m 'i h 
ptuflia*'^ 111, MU ftMluMoh'l ep 

pi ear' »a ;4 7 iPp Ph m^mPm 
rhaMtrt, 74» Ihma-w*- 7 

ur.uirtl rU^' 4 ;.ia.re < o 1 ; *fh a;A; 
III 4it 40 l ttle-a Per 4 frh 'U' 1 
arv $MrMav4* :ilh '41, 4*, UK 
iihrait |/« Parhe mo 

141*-M" a 1 Km up i, 7“^^ * . 5 4e *, 
also * IlfhatK 

fiM Mfrat, 114 3 m he r ,« • a 
III$l'i M, |/i, 

raltM IB in l "K koiMil *4 

V40811 ”, Kh 

Ih.pr *taue^ r, lireoarri ivaapai m| 

, to, !/J t PPh 

ItofhofalP toF m; iroh »n* * I flu 

mm* % t Ubi, 

illllfiaia-l, lirrb vh|,rU*Kt Iff 
Chuipfi-a of JArluo 84, 
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Huswll, Lattra, and Bismarck, £4- 
£5, LVl. 

lliiNsrlk Lord Odo, ill Congress of 

Berlin. At?, 54 th 

Hu welt, "Titties'* correspondent* 875. 
Uuwim brings pressure upon PmL 
crick S\ illiatu, IPI; tier position m 

tH/»L 1Ltd II; receives the sup¬ 
port of PritsMa against the Boies, 
££$L£:U; mul Austria, mutual 
jruhuisics of* 5115 hi; mines to tm- 
ftor*4ii!iiliiiif w itti Austria ail Reieh- 
stiwlL o||; humiliation of* at 
i uimrevi ,*£ Berlin, 5£b7*££; C*er» 
ftuiiiiyA traditional attitude toward* 
5£1 o 11; Bismarck'* growing ells* 
tnsot of* 5£|; rejected by ( iermany 
in favour of alluuter with Austria, 
♦VIA 581; estranged from Prussia* 
581; ttimiarck makes overtures 
for nitbiuer with* 58tl; makes 
treaty with Germany* 580580; 
ntt elemental danger, 5tl5; early 
revolution ill, foreseen by His- 
march, oil i» <18 L ns regards 
renewat of treaty with, 58B, 50£* 
50o, him! France, civilities bet worn 
t IHW V mtl, AVe uimiUw'n \timm 
Hiitrvvuur, Pun; SctttfVAWiFF* 

Itmeio/lkrki'ili War* *11 i 

Hiotrii;AWAWn I80* 4KL 
Hi, Brtrrsbnrm 1074711 I7fh 
Saint Vwltmr* ut i kmgrcAS of Berlin, 
517* 

Salisbury* t#*rd, at < ottgrtew of Ber¬ 
lin* /if 17* oBl; tubes office* 540; on 

English policy* /»kk 
Hint Hlcfiitio* Treaty of, f*LL 
Hunjuk* Hr* /til* 

Sardinia* war oh npiinst Atwtrifi, 

urn. 

Saxe MGittiigett,. tliikt; of, nt Vcr- 

niulfcs* UHL g * 

Havowy, rejoices nt dissension in 
Brnmiu* tilt; ultUiuttum mutt to 
niter of* €#/L 
Hetmrlaeh* If err* £L 
Scherer* Wttli*4i«* 4711 
Sddeiermneher* religious instructor 
of Ifisiiiuivk boys* Hb 


Sehleimtss, premier* 177; influence of, 
185; treasurer of the household, 
458, 451); husband of Princess 
Carolatlus sister, 401). 

Schleswig, letter to governor of, £££- 
££8; annexed by Prussia, £56. 

Schleswig Holstein, a thorn in the 
side of Germany, £47; Bismarck 
recommends annexation of, to 
Prussia, £48; disputes over dis¬ 
position of, £54, £55. 

Sehlo/.er, Kurd von, and Bismarck, 
l7£-475, 101); his picture of Bis¬ 
marck, 170; his account of Bis¬ 
marck's methods with the Land¬ 
tag, £08; his loyalty to Bismarck, 
00 L 

Schmidt, Erich, 470. 

Sehimbrtmn, meeting in palace of, 

£58-£54. 

Sehonhausotn Bismarck estate at, 
8, 4, 481; Bismarck retires to, to 
study, ££; taken over by Bismarck, 
47; description of, 50; accounts of, 
!0£; Bismarck's papers to be 
removed to, 587. 

Srhul/ t , minister for finance, 461, 

407. 

Hehura, Karl, Bismarck talks to, 
:I00* 818; his description of Bis¬ 
marck, 8.i £41 IS. 

HeluivaloiT, Count, Paul, director of 
Russia's eastern policy, 5S6, 588, 

50£, 508* 504. 

Selmvalnlh (kmnt Peter, Russian en¬ 
voy in l*omlon,487; asks Bismarck 
to* mediate between Russia and 
Austria, 514; at Congress of 
Berlin, 518. 

Sclnvar/icnberg, Prince, ruler of Aus¬ 
tria, 110; his despatch concerning 
()lmll P/*, 184. 

Schweninger, doctor* friend of Bis¬ 
marck, 488, 60£, 608. 

Secret ballot, £00. 

Sedan, battle of, 85 L 

Sellerr«Toss, signer of ^Kreuzsseit- 
uug " article, 488. 

Sentlt Pilsach* pietist, 4£, £67; a 
sharp answer oniismarek to, 48£. 

Serbia, made "independent” by 

Congress of Berlin, 5£L 
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481# 
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*|*A It ft* I*, 

Taxation, rvmttfti toft fmm,Mrmph4 

alt*i|i^ittiiviit of, Hit. 

Toll William, to, 

Toffttorliil tnmto \W. 
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Tttrkey, and Tsar Nicholas, 143; 
|nwii«t Back i»y Congress of Berlin, 
524 Hm* «iw lUww)-TuiuaHH 

Wxu. 

Tw^ltii, Herr* prosecuted, 265, 277; 
ids fulmmutnm in Landtag Before 
AitsffioPrtmmti War* 205; visits 
Bismarck, ill; a lender id National 

Liberal Burly* 300, 

Pmm 04 

Cmwwt suffrage, Bismarck's and 
kwatliAi views on, 244249; Bis¬ 
marck's proposal for, 268-209; 
lirirti^tng elect ts I by, *100. 
t’uruh, Herr von, 20H; Bus conversa¬ 
tion with fttoititirek, 277478; a 
leader of National Liberal Burly, 
HUB; make* offensive remark to 
^ Bismarck* *137, 

Csidom. (\rtifit, id Frankfort, 101; 
in Florence, 22th dismissal <4 

m, ml 

V\tms> estate of Bismarck, 828- 
tmmm, mi, :m, 

\ntmm <\mnmL ( proclaims dogma 
of papal infallibility* 414 
VeUetia, Austria wishes to sell, *103; 
to to* unaided By Italy. ii\th 
offered to Napoleon By An,4Ha, 

Verities, Wmmtvk at 3117 972; 

coronation of William at, 892 307* 
Viet or KmnumueL a mediocrity* *131; 

in Austro Pruviisn War, 270; es¬ 
pouses Homan Catholic cause in 

m, h ;m, 

Victoria, Briiuani, her treachery, 
*017, mni tier antagonism to Bto* 
march, tit i\ iutHgww against Hen 
many, 330; Frederick's idea of 

empire planned By, 304; id Ihits- 
dam, 30ft; Bismarck*# opinion of, 
adl; tier sympathy Nought By 
Htsmarck, 5*8; overwhelms Bis- 
march a Oh civilities, 597, ( 
Victoria, a mediocrity, 284; 

tmr journal quoted, 850; id Pots* 
dam* 560. . # 

Victoria, daughter of Princess \ tm 

tom, 300, 


Vienna, 137; rejoices at dissension 
in Prussia, 229. 

Yillufranca, Preliminaries of, 169. 

Vineke, Herr, in Revolution of 1848, 
8*2-83; fights duel with Bismarck, 
137; votes for indemnification, 
29L 

Virchow, Herr, doctor, 225, 479; 
compared with Bismarck, 225- 
22(>; disputes with Bismarck in 
Landtag, 226-227; rejects chal¬ 
lenge of Bismarck, 247; colloquy 
of, with Bismarck, in Landtag, 
regarding war with Denmark, 250- 
451; hostility of, to Bismarck, 401; 
supports Bismarck's war against 
the Church, 418. 

"Vision of 1900, A”, 111. 

Vogt, Karl, radical leader, 95. 

^VolkamUmg", the, 573. 


Waddwuton; M,» at Congress of 
Berlin, 517. 

Wagener, Herr, Bismarck's confidant, 

448. 

Wages, committee appointed for 
study of* 445. 

Walderaee, given Prince William sug¬ 
gestions as to combating socialism, 
508; warns William of Bismarck's 
power and importances 507; de¬ 
sirous of Becoming chancellor, 507; 
intrigues with Holstein against 
Bismarck, 594; enquires if he may 
pay his respects to Bismarck, 009; 
fall of, 004. 

War, Bismarck's view of, 808, 805, 

585. 

War of Liberation, the purpose for 
which it. was fought, 71-74; the 
army unchanged since, 194; By 
whom won, 198, 

Weavers, deputation of, received By 

the king, 444. 

VVedel. signer of u Krem/mtung" 

article, 488. 

Weimar, grand duke of, at Versailles, 
98(1 

Wendish mot,to* 891. 

Werner, painter of Disraclito portrait, 

520 . 
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Werthcr, Prussian ambassador in 
Paris, 343; urged by Gramont to 
ask William for declaration, 343; 
recalled, 344. 

Wiesbaden, £5,154. 

Wilbrandt, Adolf, 470; bis descrip¬ 
tion of Bismarck, 600. 

Wildenbruch, Ernst von, 470. 

Will-to-power, £36, 3£5, 33£, 443. 

William, of Prussia (William I.), bis 
first dialogue with Bismarck, £0; 
saved by Bismarck in Be volution 
of 1848, 8£-83; returns from Eng¬ 
land, 86; emotion of, on bearing 
Bismarck’s report on Bcvolution 
of 1848, 87; in favour of war at 
time of Olmtitz, 111, 144; urges 
Bismarck to oppose Bussia (1854), 
144-145; bis wishes opposed by 
Bismarck, 144, 16£; supported by 
Bismarck in 1858, I6£-163; made 
regent, 163; first official conversa¬ 
tion with Bismarck, 164-165; and 
Bismarck, contrasted, 165-166; and 
bis premier, Schleinitz, 177; bo- 
comes king, 180; his army plans, 
180, 19£-194,195; docs not require 
oath of fealty, 18£; attempted as¬ 
sassination of, 18£, 4£4-4£7; coro¬ 
nation of, 184; his act of abdica¬ 
tion, 195-197; offers premiership to 
Bismarck, 196-199; his dismay 
at Bismarck’s phrase, “iron and 
blood”, £07-£08; how he is man¬ 
aged by Bismarck, £08-£l0; in 
rivalry with Bismarck, £!()-£!£; 
Bismarck’s attitude toward, £13- 
£14; angered at Frederick, £17~£18; 
visited by Francis Joseph at 
Gastein, £3£; induced by Bismarck 
to refuse proposal of Francis 
Joseph for diet of princes, £$£-£84; 
a mediocrity, £34; persuaded to 
make war on Danes, £5£; disavows 
rights in Schleswig-Holstein, £54; 
refuses to agree to alliance with 
Italy, £66; spurred by Bismarck, 
£70; orders mobilisation, £71; ac¬ 
claimed by people, £70; Bismarck’s 
difficulties with, £77-£78; at Klin- 
iggritte, £79; wishes to impress hard 
terms on Austria, £83-£89; per* 


minded hy Bfomnrrik to a*k for 

imlemnlfteatiotiu rejuve* 

natiH 11 >y his m m a *198; n a t h< *n U 

to n llohen/o!if<rn accepting ripan*» 

ish throne,337* 338* Mill; pmutKe** 
to advise JIuheu/iillern to with- 

draw, 341; SS4i§t* limit make** de 
insiiul on, 813; approached by 
Bcmdetti, $41415, $$7; objects t»i 
assuming title 1 4 Efft§iernF, ilmi 

387; urged by King ^ hmk of 
Bavaria to take tmperiftl rnnin, 
$88400; wktn^ title, M ihmmm of 

Germany", 398; lu* dirmf of 

waning efttitetw, 814; proclaimed 
emperor, 398 8!U; ignore* Hr< 
iniirck, 395 390; enters IKditt m 
victorious emperor* tbG 144 prop- 
erty, 430; BimtmtrkA him t-#4* 
lions with, 458 i#H» Iih iittifmlr 
toward ilwitiiirckd pif pry 

unwillingly ^ nerntn to nltmm 
with Austria, 885 581; lias inter’ 
view with Alexander II t A#l; Mr 
brutes ninerietti t4?ihdo>, APp 
IlK meeting with Alel,aider III,* 
580; poiiits out cm a m panama, 

A larch of ike Idunirm 4 ^ 
Mmkm m ISM, AA8; 
ln»rt IlMiinrek, AA;t, d»Mth, A/4; 
olHeinl mummmmmtl of bn 4**4 h 
made to the irtrtiafrt^ iUf 851, 
funeral celebration*, 5>§ AAA; rriu 
tennry festival of tdrfti of, twm. 

William I!„ birth, ill, in hmrrd 
prwawtni nf Kin I*#'r»*r 4441mm, 
rm; criticised by Frederick, A§11, 
drawn itiwvr to Bimmmk, Ab/t, 
inaugurate* ettiafry dt*ph*>* t«* 
provide funds for the 
driift« imnbmmtmrn t». be wsit to 
public ofliebI-% At#,;JA0§, pnmuple^ 
of the empire mt$#mtndett by, 
Bismarck, 564; lm murgmat tmtt^ 
50MI11I; hmmtri cmirror, Mti 4 
iwpind to Ir Ian mu ns ”44 iff mot 
tlrn Great5t!7; amf the 
of ilcrt«*rt 

to the clmmvllotdiiio At;* m t 
hw rcfatmiH with itim# 4 ok, Kad 
wig to a brcimh, rmu :vn i 
dog to Biamarrh, m: t f %h mt 
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of Itw insanity, 570; Iik policy 
tmvaul soeWkls* *171* 577* 580; 
repudiates pledge given 4o^ Bis¬ 
marck * 581; has momentous inter- 
view with Bismarck, 588480; the 
tsar's comment on* 586; asks for 
Bkmarekk resignation, 580; ac¬ 
cuses Bismarck of ^ withholding 
information* 580; tries fo retain 
Heritor!. Bismarck in power* 50$; 
mul the Uusstuu treaty, 50$498» 
595; has Priedriehmih watched, 
tlitl; rwtftetw relationships with 
Bismarck. 000; Bismarck pays 
visit of gratitude to* 0004108; 
chapter in lliniiwirekk Memoirs on, 
018; rct|iu**M Franck Joseph not 
to receive Bismarck* 010; stands 
Tirpilf, to Hkiinirek* 081; visits 
Itkinnrek uninvited* 081418$* 

Wiftiptfrit, pleads for sparing of 
French army at Sedan, *851. 

Windthnrst, Herr, description of, 
411141$; Centre Party founded by 


friends of* 415; in the Kultur- 
kampf, 417, 410, 4$0, 4$1; recon¬ 
ciled with Bismarck, 544; asks 
Bismarck not to resign* 58$. 

WitleLsbaehs, the, 388, 889. 

Wool-market, the, 10$. 

Workers, appeal to, in Paris, on eve 
of Pranco-Prussian War, 848. 

Workers’ Educational Society, 409. 

Working classes, Bismarck’s pro¬ 
gramme for improvement of con¬ 
ditions of, $88; his support of, 
$45446. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 548. 

Wrangel, $06. 

WUrtemherg, opposed to Prussia, 
30$; and the German Empire, 360, 
807. 

Zmnwm, signs “Kreuzzeitung” 
article, 488. 

Zola* Emile, his picture of Bismarck 
in the Tuileriea, 815; his La Dfa 
back, 590. 




